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PEEFACE  TO  THE  TWEIITY-IIINTH 
EDmOK 

rpnifMuriBg  this  new  edition  all  posflible  care  hofl  been  taken  in 
removing  errors  that  had  crept  into  the  work  and  in  bringing  it 
np  to  date  in  every  particular.  It  is  hoped  that  within  its  restricted 
space,  considering  the  extent  of  ground  ooveved,  it  will  be  held  to 
snpply  American  and  English  travellers  with  that  comprdiensive 
Gnide  to  Europe  and  the  nearer  parts  of  the  Eastern  World  which  it 
claims  as  its  distinctive  title. 


PEEFACE  TO  THE  FIEST   EDITION. 

IN  the  preparation  of  this  Guide  Book  the  author  has  sought  to 
give,  within  the  limits  of  two  portable  volumes,  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  enable  the  tourist  to  find  his  way  without  difficulty 
from  place  to  place,  and  to  see  the  objects  best  worth  seeing,  through- 
out such  parts  of  Europe  as  are  generally  visited  by  American  and 
English  travellers.  He  has  endeavoured  to  give  concise  and  reliable 
information  in  relation  to  all  objects  which,,  by  common  consent,  are 
best  worth  a  visit— giving  fewer  details  in  relation  to  matters  of  in- 
ferior or  secondary  interest.  Iiji  doing  this  he  has  studiously  avoided 
recording  his  own  opinions  and  dicta,  and  encumbering  the  Guide 
Book  with  obtrusive  criticisms ;  he  has  preferred  to  give  facts,  leaving 
his  readers  to  form  their  own  judgments  and  to  make  their  own 
comments.  In  relation  to  matters  about  which  there  exists  a  diflfer- 
enoe  of  opinion  among  writers,  he  has  contented  himself  with  a  brief 
statement  of  the  opinions  of  the  best  writers' on  either  side,  leaving 
the  decision  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  author  has  travelled  over  the  routes  he 
has  described,  and  has  given  the  results  of  his  own  hofuijide  researches. 
In  relation  to  places  which  he  has  not  visited,  he  has  sought  informa- 
tion from  trustworthy  persons  who  have  done  so,  and  upon  the 
accuracy  of  whose  statements  be  has  good  reason  to  rely. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  work  of  this  character  should  be  abso- 
lutely free  from  errors,  as  changes  are  constantly  occurring — new 
routes  opened,  new  hotels  established,  and  the  like ;  but  the  author 
ventures  to  say  that,  in  point  of  accuracy,  it  will  at  least  bear  com- 
parison with  similar  works  already  published.  He  will  be  thankful 
to  any  one  who  will  give  him  notice,  through  his  Publishers,  of  any 
errors  or  omissions. 
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COMPRISING  THE   PBINCIFAL  WORDS  AND  PHRASES   REQUIRED  FOR  THE 
USE  OF   ENGLISH-SPEAEJNO  TRAVELLERS   IN  EUROPE. 


ENGLISH. 

GERMAN. 

FRENCH. 

ITALIAN. 

Cardinal  Numbers, 

Nomlyres  Cardinavx. 

Numeri  Cardinalu 

One. 

Bins. 

Un. 

Uno. 

Two. 

Zwel. 

Deux. 

Due. 

Three. 

DreL 

TroiB. 

Tre. 

Pour. 

Vier. 

Quatre. 

Quattro. 

Five. 

Piinf. 

Cinq. 

Cinque. 

Six. 

Sechs. 

Six. 

Sei. 

Seven. 

Sieben. 

Sept 

Sette. 

light. 

Acht. 

Hnit 

Otto. 

Nine. 

Neun. 

Neuf. 

Nove. 

Tta. 

Zehn. 

Dix. 

Dieci. 

Ueven. 

Elf. 

Onze. 

Undici. 

Twelve. 

Zwolf. 

Douze. 

Dodici. 

Thirteen- 

Dreizehn. 

Trelze. 

Tredici. 

Fonrteen. 

Vierzehn. 

Quatorze. 

Quattordici. 

Fifteen. 

Ftinfzehn. 

Quinze. 

Quindici. 

Sixteen. 

Sechzehn. 

Seize. 

Sedici. 

Siebzehn. 

Six-sept. 

Dieci8ette;diciasette 

Sigfateen. 
Nmeteen. 

Achtzehn. 

Dix-huit 

Dieciotto ;  diciotto. 

Neunzehn. 

Dix-neuf. 

Diecinove ;  dlcian- 

Twenty. 

Ein  und  zwanzig. 
Zwei  und  zwanzig. 

Vingt. 

nove. 
Venti. 

Twenty-one. 

Vingt-et-un. 

Venfuno. 

Twenty-two. 

Vingt-deux. 

Venti  due. 

Twenty-three,  etc. 

Drei  und  zwanzig,  etc 

Vingt-trois,  eitc. 

Venti  tre,  etc. 

Thirty. 

Dreissis. 

Bin  und  dreissig. 

Trente. 

Trenta. 

Thirty-one. 

Trente-et-un. 

Trent'uno. 

Thir^-two,  etc. 

Zwei  und  dreissig,  etc 

Trente-deux,  etc. 

Trenta  due,  etc. 

Forty. 

Vierzlg. 
Fiinfidfg. 

Quarante. 

Quaranta. 

Fifty. 

Cinquante. 

Cinquanta. 

Sixty. 

Sechzig. 

Soixante. 

Sessanta. 

Seventy. 

Siebzig. 

Soixante-dix. 

Settanta. 

Eighty. 

Achtzig. 

Quatre- vingt. 

Ottante. 

Ninety. 

Neunzig. 

Quatre- vingt-dix. 

Novante. 

A  hundred. 

Hundert. 

Cent. 

Cento. 

Two  hundred,  etc. 

Zweihundert. 

Deux  cents,  etc. 

Duecento;  dugento 
etc. 

Mille. 

A  thousand. 

Tausend. 

Mille. 

Eleven  hundred. 

Elf  hundert,  etc. 

Onze  cent. 

Mille  cento. 

Twelve  hundred. 

Zwdlfhundert 

Douze  cent. 

Mille  duecento. 

Thirteen  hundred. 

Dreizehnhundert. 

Treize  cent,  etc 

Mille  tre  cento,. etc. 

Two  thousand,  etc. 

Zwei  Tbusend,  etc 

Deux  mille,  etc. 

Due  mila,  etc 

A  million. 

Eine  Million. 

Un  million. 

Un  milione. 

Two  millions. 

Zwei  Millionem. 

Deux  millions. 

1  Due  milioni. 
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ENGLISH. 

GERMAN. 

FRENCH. 

ITALIAN. 

ma 

OrdiiMd  Numbers. 

OrdnungszaMen. 

Nofmbres  Ordinaux. 

NumeH  OrdinaZi. 

W 

The  first.. 

Der  Erste. 

T.e  premier. 

11  primo. 

I 

The  second. 

Der  Zweite. 

Le  second. 

11  secondo. 

} 

The  third. 

Der  Dritte. 

Letroisi^me. 

Ilterzo. 

i.1 

The  fourth. 

Der  Vierte. 

Lequatridme. 

11  quarto. 

JiElK, 

The  fifth. 

Der  Funfte. 

Le  cinqui^me. 
Le  sixime. 

11  quinto. 

% 

The  sixth. 

Der  Se<5hste. 

11  sesto. 

'SS£ 

The  seventh. 

Der  Siebente. 

Le  septi6me. 

11  settimo. 

ffik 

The  eighth. 

Der  Achte. 

Le  huititaie. 

L'ottavo. 

The  ninth. 

Der  Neunte. 

Le  neuvi^me. 

11  nono. 

Xi 

The  tenth. 

Der  Zehnte. 

Le  dixifeme. 

11  decimo. 

ih 

The  eleventh. 

Der  Blfte. 

Le  OB-zidme. 

L'undeoirao,  decimo 

r 

The  twelfth. 

DerZwolfte. 

Le  douzl6me. 

primo. 
11  duodecimo,  decimo 

secondo. 
|1  decimo  terzo. 
11  decimo  quarto. 

i 

The  thirteenth. 

Per  Dreizehnte. 

Le  treizi^me. 

ti 

DerVierzehnte. 

:  je  quatorzi^me. 

a 

The  fifteenth.* 

Der  Funfzehnte. 

Le  quinzi6me. 

11  decimo  quinto. 

I 

The  sixteenth. 

Der  Sechzehnte. 

Le  seizi^me. 

11  decimo  sesto. 

■ti 

The  seventeenth. 

Der  Siebzehnte. 

Le  dix-septi^me. 

11  decimo  settimo. 
11  decimo  ottavo. 

The  eighteenth. 

Der  Achtzehnte. 

Le  dix-huitieme.  ■ 
Le  dix-neuvieme.  ■ 

^ 

The  nineteenth. 

Der  Neunzehnte. 

11  decimo  nono. 

The  twentieth. 

Der  Zwanzigste. 

Le  vingti6me. 

11  ventesimo. 

'! 

The  twenty-first. 

Der  Ein  u|id  zwan- 
zigste. 

yingt-uni^me. 

Ventesimo  primo. 

.>? 

Collective  JSumbers. 

Sammlungszahlen. 

\Nomhres  Colledifs. 

Numen  CoUettivi,    , 

^ 

A  pair ;  couple. 

£in  Paar. 

tTne  paire. 

Unpa«o. 

:~ 

A  dozen. 

ISin  Dutzend. 

liTne  douzaine. 

Vna  dozzina. 

FT(uiion$. 

Briich^. 

!        Fractions. 

Frazioni, 

;** 

The  half. 

DieHalfte.    Halb. 

tamoiti6.    Demi. 

ioL  meta.    Mezzo. 

The  third. 

Das  Drittel. 

Le  tiers. 

n  terzo. 

The  fourth. 

Das  Viertel. 

Le  quart.  . 

11  quarto. 

The  fifth. 

Das  Fiinftel. 

Le  cinqui6me. 
Le  sixieme,  etc. 

n  quinto. 
n  sesto,  etc 

The  sixth,  etc. 

DasSechstel,etc. 

The  Days  of  the  Week. 

Die  Tage  der  Wodi/e. 

Les  Jours  de  la 
Semavne. 

IGicymidcOaSetti 
mana. 

Sunday. 

Sonntag. 

Dimanche. 

Dominica. 

Monday. 

Montag. 

Lundi. 

LunedL 

Tuesday. 

Dienstag. 
Mittwoch. 

Mardi. 

Martedl. 

Wednesday. 

Merci^di. 

Mercoledi. 

Thursday. 

Donnerstag. 

Jeudi. 

Giovedl. 

Friday. 
Saturday. 

Freitag. 
Sonnabend. 

Vendredi. 
Samedi. 

Veneredi. 
S&bato. 

r^  Seasons. 

Les  Saisms. 

LeStagimii. 

I 

Spring. 
Summer. 

Der  Priihling. 
Der  Sommer. 

Le  printemps. 

La  primav^rs. 
L'estate. 

Autumn. 

Der  Herbst. 

L'antomne. 

L'autilinno. 

Winter. 

Der  Winter. 

L'hiver. 

L'lnv^mo. 

The  Months. 

DieUmaXs. 

LesMois, 

I  Men, 

January. 

Januar. 

Janvier. 

Gennaio. 

February. 

Februar. 

F6vrier. 

Febbraio. 

March. 

Marz. 

Mars. 

Marzo. 

April. 

April. 

Avril. 

Aprile. 

TRAVEL  TALK, 


ENGLISH. 

GERMAN. 

FBBNCH. 

ITALIAN. 

Th€Mow(h8. 

DUMvwae. 

LeaMols. 

IMtsi. 

May. 

Mai. 

Mki. 

Maggio. 

Jane. 

Juni. 

Juin. 

Qiugno. 
Lu^o. 

July. 

Juli. 

Juillet. 

Angust. 

siptoSber. 

Aoftt. 

Agosto. 

September. 

Septembre. 

Settembre. 

October. 

October. 

Octobre. 

Ottobre. 

November. 

November. 

Novembre. 

Novembre. 

December. 

December. 

Decembre. 

DIcembre. 

Of  the  Univeraeand 
iheEarffi, 

Das  WeUdU  und 
dieErde. 

L'Univers  et  la  Terre. 

L' Universe  la  Terra. 

Day. 

DerTag. 

Lejour 

11  giomo. 

Night. 

DieNacht 

Lanuit 

La  notte. 

Heat 

Die  Hitze. 

L'ardeur ;  la  chaleur. 

L'ardore :  il  calore. 

Cold. 

Die  Kalte. 

Lefroid. 

11  freddo. 

Smoke. 

Der  Ranch. 

La  fhm^e. 

11  ftimo. 

Bain. 

Der  Regen. 

La  pluie. 

La  piqggia. 

La  polvere ;  la  polve 

Dust. 

Der  Staub. 

La  poussl^re. 

A  mountain. 

Bin  Berg. 

Une  montagne. 

Unamontagna;  un 
monte. 

A  hill. 

Bin  HttgeL 

Une  colline. 

Unacollina. 

0/  the  Town. 

DieStadt, 

La  ViUe. 

LaCitta. 

A  city. 

Bine  Stadt. 

Une  ville. 

Una  citti. 

A  metropolis. 
A  suburb. 

Bine  Hanpstadt. 
DieVorstadt. 

Une  capitale. 
Le  Ikubourg. 

Una  capitale. 
11  sobborgo 

The  tower. 

Der  Thurm. 

La  tour. 

Latorre. 

A  church. 

Bine  Kirche. 

Une  ^gUse. 

Una  chiesa. 

The  bells. 

Die  Glocken. 

Les  cloches. 

L«  campane. 

The  cathedral. 

DerDom. 

La  cath^drale. 

U  cattedrale. 

A  palace. 

Bin  Palast 

Un  palais. 
Llidtel  de  viUe. 

Un  i>alazzo. 

The  town-hall. 

DasRathhaus. 

La  casa  della  citti. 

The  castle. 

DasSchloss. 

Le  ch&teau. 

11  castello. 

The  theatre. 

Das  Schauspielhaqs. 

Le  th^tre. 

11  teatro. 

The  custom-house. 

DasZollhau8,Mauth- 

haus. 
Bine  Kaseme. 

La  douane. 

Ladogana. 

A  barrack. 

Une  caserne. 

Una  casema. 

The  post-oflce. 

Die  Post. 

Le  bureau  des  postes. 

L'uffizio  della  poste. 

A  market. 

Bin  Markt. 

Unmarch^. 

Un  mercato. 

A  street. 

Bin  Strasse. 

Une  rue. 

Una  strada,  una  via. 

A  bookseller's  shop. 

Bin  Buchladen. 

Une  librairie. 

Una  libreria. 

An  apothecary's 
shop. 

O/affouje. 

Bine  Apotheke. 

Une  pharmacie. 

Una  spezleria. 

IkuHaiu. 

La  MaUon. 

La  Casa. 

A  room. 

Bin  Zimmer. 

Une  chambre. 

Una  camera. 

The  bedroom. 

Das  Schlafzimmer. 

La  chambre  k 
coucher. 

La  camera  dadormire. 

ThebeU. 

Die  Schelle. 

La  sonnette. 

Lacampanella. 

A  candle. 

Bine  Kerze,  ein 

Licht. 
Holz. 

Une  bougie. 

Una  candela. 

Wood, 

Dn  bois. 

Dellelegna. 

Goal. 

Steinkohlen. 

Du  charbon. 

Dei  carboni  fossili. 

A  pillow. 

Bin  Kopfkissen. 

Un  oreiller. 

Un  origliere. 

Blankets. 

Die  Bettdecke. 

Les  couvertures. 

Le  coperte. 

A  towel. 

Bin  Handtuch. 

Une  serviette. 

Uno  sciugatojo. 

2X. 

Die  Seife. 

Le  savon. 

11  sapone. 

BinGhu. 

Un  verre. 

Un  vetro. 

A  cup. 

BinTasse. 

Une  tasse. 

Un  bicchiere. 

IS^ 

Bin  Teller. 

Une  assiette. 

Un  tondo. 

Bine  GabeL 

Une  fourchette. 

Una  forchetta. 

xviii 
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BBglish. 

OfaHtnue. 

A  knife. 
A  spoon. 
Napkin. 

Dishea. 

The  meal. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

Sugar. 

Honey. 

Bread. 

Salt. 

Pepper. 

Vinegar. 

Mustard. 

Eggs. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Fish. 

Veal. 

Roast-beef. 

Beef-steak. 

Chicken. 

A  leg  of  mutton. 

Mutton  chops. 

Pork. 

Ham. 

Rice. 

Green-peas. 

Spinach. 

dabbage. 

Cauliflower, 

AsjMtragua. 

Artichokes. 

Parsnips. 

Cucumbers. 

Pickled-cucumbers. 

The  salad. 

Lettuce. 

Potatoes. 

Fruit. 

The  apple. 

The  pear. 

The  plum. 

The  cherry. 

The  peach. 

Strawberries. 

The  apricot. 

The  orange. 

The  lemon. 

The  quince. 

The  grape. 

The  olive. 

The  fig. 

Some  meat  pie. 

Some  cheese. 


QBBMAN. 

DaaHaw. 

Bin  Messer. 
Bin  LoflTel. 
Serviette. 

GericMe. 

Die  Mahlzeit. 
Das  Fruhstuck. 
Das  Mittagsessen. 
Das  Abendessen. 
Der  Zucker. 
Der  Honig. 
Das  Brod. 
Das  Salz. 
PfeflTer. 
Die  Essig. 
Der  Senf. 
Eier. 

Die  Butter. 
Der  Ease. 
Der  Fisch. 
Kalb-flelsoh. 
Ochsenbraten. 

Beef-steak. 

Huhn. 

Eine  Hammelkenle. 

Hammels-  cotteletes. 

Schweinefleisch. 

Schinken. 

Der  Reis. 

Grilne  Erbsen. 

Der  Spinat. 

Der  Kohl. 

Der  Blumenkohl. 

Der  Spargel. 

Die  Artischocken. 

Die  Pastinaken. 

Die  Qurken. 

Saure  Ourken. 

Der  Salat. 

Der  Lattich. 

Die  Eartoffeln. 

Das:0b8t,  dieFriichte 

Der  Apfel. 

Die  Bime. 

DiePflaume;  baum. 

Die  Eirsche. 

Der  Pflniich. 

Brd-beern. 

Die  Aprikose. 

Die  Pomeranze. 

Die  Citrone. 

Die  Quitte. 

Die  Weintraube. 

Die  Olive. 

Die  Feige. 

Pastete. 

Ease. 


FRENCH, 

La.  Maiaon. 

Un  couteau. 
Une  cuill^re. 
Serviette. 

Leg  Mcts. 

Lerepas. 

Le  d^iiner. 

Le  diner. 

Le  souper. 

Le  Sucre. 

Le  miel. 

Le  pain. 

Lesel. 

Du  poivre. 

Vinaigre. 

La  moutarde. 

Des  (Bufs. 

Le  beurre. 

Le  fromage. 

Lepoisson. 

Du  veau. 

Du  boeuf  rdti;    du 

roast-beef. 
Beef-steak. 
Poulet. 
Un  gigot  de  mouton. 

Cdtelettesdemouton. 

Du  pore. 

Dujambon. 

Leriz. 

Des  petits  pois. 

Les  epinards. 

Les  cnouz. 

Les  chonx-fleurs. 

Les  asperges. 

Les  artichauts. 

Les  panais. 

Les  concombres. 

Des  comichons. 

La  salade. 

La  laitue. 

Les  pommes  de  terre. 

Les  fhiits. 

La  pomme. 

La  poire. 

La  prune. 

La  cerise. 

La  p4che. 

Des  fraises. 

L'abrlcot. 

L'orange. 

Le  citron. 

Le  coing. 

Le  raisin. 

L'olive. 

La  Ague. 

Du  p&t^. 

Du  fh)mage. 


ITALIAN. 

La  Casa, 

Un  coltello, 
tin  cucchi^jo. 
Salvietto. 

Le  Vivande. 

n  paste. 

La  colazione. 

II  pranzo,  il  defeiuare 

La  cena. 

Lo  zucchero. 

II  miele. 

II  iMine. 

II  sale. 

Del  pepe. 

Deir  aceto. 

Lamostarda. 

Delle  nova. 

II  burro,  butire. 

II  forraaJB^o. 

Tl  pesce. 

Vitello. 

Dell'  axxosto  di  hae. 

Beef-steak. 

Pollastro. 

Un  cosciotto  di  ess* 

trato. 
Braciolette    dl   cas- 

trato. 
Del  mi^ale. 
Del  presciutto. 
Ilriso. 
Dei  piselli. 
Qli  spinaci. 
I  cavoU. 
r  cavoli  floii. 
on  sparagi. 
I  carc'ofl. 
Le  pastinache. 
I  cocomeri. 
De'  cetriuoU. 
L'insalata. 
La  lattuga. 
I  pomi  di  terra. 

I  fhittl. 
La  mela. 
Lapera. 
La  susina. 
La  ciriegia. 
La  pesca. 
Pracoli. 
L'aTbicocca. 
La  melaraiida. 

II  limone. 
La  cotogna. 
L'uva. 
L'oliva. 
L'flco. 
Del  pasticcio. 

form 


Del  rormaggio. 
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Wttar. 

MinenlWfttBr. 

Bnr. 

Ale. 

Cider. 

Wise. 

White  wine. 

RedwiuL 

Rhenish  wina,  hock. 

MoeeUe. 

French  wine. 

Bnigimdj. 

Ghampigne. 

Cluet. 

Port 

Shemr. 

Ooflree. 

Milk. 

Gnul 

Chocolate. 

Lemonade. 

Punch. 

Brandy. 

Bom. 

Uqnenr. 

Ices. 

TbehoiM. 
Adooker. 
Adog. 
The  mole. 

FUSut, 

TheBMckesd. 
The  sole. 
The  salmon. 

Theoyitor. 
The  lobster. 
The  trout, 
IheeeL 

Metab. 
Gold. 
Sflver. 
Copper. 

ItOD. 

Steel 
Thi. 
Bnas. 
Bronae. 

A  rain. 
iiiveL 
Apark. 
Afilge. 


aiBRMAN. 

GatranU 

Dm  MinemlwBaMr. 
Das  Bier. 
Das  Ale. 

Der  Apfelwein. 
Der  wein. 
Weiflser  Wein. 
Bother  Wein. 
Der  Bhein  wein. 
Der  Moaelwein. 
Der  Franzwein. 
Der  Buigunder. 
Der  Champagner. 
Der  Bordesox. 
Der  Portwein. 
Xereewein, 
Dei  KaiTe. 
Der  Thee. 
Die  Milch. 
Die  Sahne. 
Die  Chooolade. 
Die  Limonsde. 
DerPunaeh. 
Der  Branntwein. 
Der  Bom. 
Der  Liqueur. 
Das  Bis. 

Hausiki&re. 

DasPfeid. 
XinBseL 
Bin  Hand. 
Das  Maolthier. 

Fiache. 

Die  Makrele, 
Die  Scholle. 
Der  Balm, 


Die  Anster. 
Der  Hummer. 
Die  Forelle, 
DerAal. 

MeUdU. 

Das  Gold. 
DasSUber. 
Das  Kupliar. 
Das  Bisen. 
DerStahL 
DasBleoh. 
Das  Messing. 
Die  Bronze. 

VomLemde. 

Vine  Buine. 
Bin  Fluss. 
Bin  Park. 
BineBrttoke. 


FBMbKM, 


h'ma  mJ&^nle. 

Labi^ra. 

L'ale. 

Lecidre. 

Le  vin. 

Le  vin  blanc 

Le  vin  itmfe. 

Le  vin  dn  Rhin. 

Le  vin  de  Moselle. 

Le  vin  de  Franoe. 

Le  Bouisogne. 

Le  GhamjjMgne. 

Le  Bordeaux. 

Le  vin  d'Oporto. 

Le  via  de  X6r^s. 

Lecaf^ 

Leth«. 

Lelait. 

LaeiAme. 

Le  chooolat. 

Lalimonade  - 

Le  punch. 

L'eau-de-vio. 

Lenun. 

Les  Uquenn. 

Leglaces^ 

Lea  Animcntx. 

LechevaL 
UnAne. 
Unehien. 
La  mule. 

Les  PoUaoM. 

LemaqneMao. 
La  sole. 
Le  saumon, 

L'huitre. 
Le  homazd. 
La  truite. 
L'angniUo. 

Lea  Mitaux, 

L'or. 
L'argent. 
Lecuivre. 
Le  fer. 
L'acier. 
Le  fer-blano. 
Le  laiton. 
Le  bronae. 

LaCamfiogne. 

Une  mine. 

Une  riviere  or  fleuve. 

Un  pare. 

Unpont. 


ITAUAN. 

LaBmmneU, 

L'acqom. 

L'a«qaa  minsnle. 

LaMnm. 

La  birra  fatta  cob 

formento. 
nddio. 
II  vino. 

II  vino  bianco. 
II  vioo  rosea 
II  vino  del  Reno. 
IlvinodiMoaeUa. 
II  vino  di  Franda. 
n  vino  di  BofiKocna. 
n  vino  di  Sciampagna 
IlvinodiBotda 
II  vino  d'Oporto. 
II  vino  4i  Xeres. 
Iloaffib. 
II  td 
Illatte. 
Laorema. 
La  cioccolata. 
La  Ii]iionee,UnioData 
II  ponce. 
L'aoqoavite. 
II  nun. 
I  liquoil 

I  sorbetti,  I  geleU. 

GH  AnimaU, 

II  cavallo. 
Un  asino. 
Uncane. 
Lamula. 

iPeaci. 

Losoonabro. 

Lasoglia. 

II  sermone,  II  sal- 

mone. 
L'ostrica. 
L'Astaco. 
Latrota. 
L'anguiUa. 

IMeUaii. 

L'oro. 
L'argento. 
II  rame. 
II  ferro. 
L'accii^o. 
Lalatta. 
L'ottone. 
II  bronco. 

La  Campaffna. 

Una  roviiia. 
Unflnme. 
Unparco. 
rUnPonte. 


VOCABULARY  OF 


ENGLISH. 

Of  Travetting, 

Railway: 

*  Please  to  give  me 
two  first  -  class 
tickets  to  X. 

Here  they  are. 

*  What  do  they  co8tf 

Where  is  the  flrst- 
class  waiting-room? 

At  the  end  of  this 

IMWsage. 
IsthisthetrainforX? 

No,  it  is  there. 

When  do  you  start? 
We    start    in     five 
minutes,  sir. 

Take  your  seats, 
please. 

*  How  long  shall  we 
stop  here  f 

We  shall  stop  here 
only  three  minutes. 
The  passport. 
A  box. 
A  trunk. 
A  portmanteau. 
A  carpet-bag. 
A  hatPbox. 
A  travelling-bag. 

A  box. 
The  scissors. 
A  walking-stick. 
An  umbrella. 
A  cloak. 

A  waterproof. 

A  great  coat. 

Ashawl. 

A  letter  of  credit. 

A  banker. 
Money. 
Change. 
A  banknote. 
A  physician. 
A  station. 
A  train. 

A  goods  train. 

An  ordinary  train. 

An  express  train. 

An  excursion  train. 
The  locomotive  en- 
gine 
A  walk;  apromenade. 


GERMAN. 

VomReisen. 

Die  Bisenbahn : 
Ich   bitte   um   zwei 

Billete  erster  Klasse 

DachX. 
Hier  sind  sie. 
Wie  viel  kosten  sie  f 

Wo  ist  der  Wartesaal 
erster  Klasse? 

Am      Ende      dieses 

Ganges. 
Ist  dies  der  Zug  nach 

X? 
Nein ;  dort  steht  der 

Zug  nach  X. 
Wann  fahren  Sie  ab? 
Wir  Fahren  in  fUnf 

Minuten  ab,  mein 

Herr. 
Bitte,  einzusteigen. 

fVie  Utkge  werden  wir 

hier  halten. 
Wir  werden  nur  drei 

Minuten  halten. 
Der  Pass. 
Bine  Kiste. 
Bin  Koflfer,      . 
Bin  Mantelsack. 
Bin  Nachtsack. 
Bine  Hutschachtel. 
EinReise-Necessaire. 

Bine  Schachtel. 
Die  Scheere. 
Bin  Spazierstock. 
Bin  Regenschirm. 
Bin  Mantel. 

Bin  Regenmantel. 
Bin  Paletot. 
Bin  Shawl. 
Bin  creditbrief. 

Bin  Banquier. 
Das  Geld. 
Kleines  Geld. 
Bine  Banknote. 
Bin  Arzt. 
Bine  Station. 
Bin  Wagenzug. 

Bin  Gtiterzug. 

Bin  Gewohnlicher 

Zug. 
Bin  Schnellzug. 

Bin  Vei^ntigungszug. 
Die  Locomotive. 

Bin  Spaziergang. 


FRENCH. 

Du  Voyage, 

Le  chemin  de  fer : 
Deux  biUets  de  pre- 
mise classe  pour 
X.  s'il  vous  plait. 
Voili,  monsieur. 
Comiiien  oes  bUUta  ? 

Oii  est  la  salle 
d'attente  de  la 
premiere  classe? 

Au  bout  de  ce  cor- 
ridor. 

Bst  ce-l4  le  train 
pourX? 

Non ;  voUk  le  train 
pour  X. 

Quand   partez-vous? 

Nous  partons  dans 
cinq  minutes,  mon- 
sieur. 

Montez  en  voiture, 
s'il  vous  plait. 

ComJbien  de  temps 
resterons'wms  id  ? 

Nous  n'y  resterons 
que  trois  minutes. 

Le  passeport. 

Une  caisse. 

Une  malle. 

Un  porte-manteau. 

Un  tac  de  nuit. 

Une  boite  k  chapeau. 

Un  n^cessaire  de 
voyage. 

Une  boite. 

Les  ciseaux. 

Une  canne. 

Un  parapluie. 

Un  manteau. 

Un  imperm^ble. 

Un  paletot. 

Un  chale. 

Une  lettre  de  credit. 

Un  banquier. 

L'argent. 

De  la  monnaie. 

Un  billet  de  banque. 

Un  m^decin. 

Une  station. 

Un  train ;  un  convoi. 

Un   train    de    mar- 

chandises. 
Un  train  ordinaire. 

Un  train  de  Vitesse. 

Un  train  de  plaisir. 
La  locomotive. 

Une  promenade. 


ITALIAN. 

ViaggU). 

La  strada  feratta  : 
Duebigliettidi  prima 

classe  per  X,  se  vi 

piace. 
Ecco,  signore. 
QtMnto   avete  pagaio 

per  qiiesti  biglietti  ? 
Dov'^la  sala  d'aspett- 

azione    di     pfima 

classe? 
Al    fine    di    questo 

corridojo. 
E  quello  il  traino  per 

No ;  ecco  il  traino  per 

X. 
Quando  partite? 
l^utiamo  fra  cinque 

minuti,  signore. 

Monti    in    vettura, 

signore. 
Qtianto  tempo  ci  fer- 

meremo  qui  f 
Non  ci  resteremo  che 

tre  minuti. 
II  x>assaporto. 
Una  cassa. 
Unavaligia.  ' 
Un  portamantello. 
Un  sacco  da  notte. 
Uoaoappelliera. 
Una     cassetta      da 

viaggio. 
Una  Scatola. 
Le  forbici. 
Una  canna ;  mazza. 
Un  ombrello. 
Un  ferrajuolo ; 

mantello. 
Un  palandrado. 
Un  siy'o;  una  zimarra, 
Uno  sciallo. 
Una  lettera  creden* 

ziale. 
Un  banchierei 
II  danaro. 
Danari  piccoli. 
Una  cedola  di  banco. 
Un  medico. 
Una  stazione. 
Un.  treno ;   un  con- 

voglio. 
Un      convoglio      dl 

merci. 
Un  treno  ordinario. 

Un  treno  dl  corriere 

convoglio  celere. 
Un  treno  di  piacere. 
La  Locomotiva. 

Un  passeggio. 
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ENGLISH. 

Of  Travelling. 
A  ride. 

A  drive. 

Ance. 

*  Where  are  we  now  ? 
*Do  we  change 

carriages  f 

BuCabor  Carriage. 

Please  to  call  me  a 

cab. 
Coachman !  drive  me 

to  the  theatre. 
What  is  the  fare? 

I  take  you  by   the 

drive. 
I  engage  you  by  the 

hour. 
Stop  here. 

Secular  Dignities. 

An    emperojr ;      an 

empress. 
The  king;  the  queen. 

Ecclesiastical 
DignitUs. 

The  pope. 
A  cardinal. 
Annn. 

The  sacristan,  verger. 

A  priest 

Phrases. 

The  carriage  is  ready, 
lam  cold ;  I  am  warm. 

Dinner    is    on    the 
i         table. 

Send  for  a  cab. 

Interrogative 
Phrases. 

Jbat  o'clock  is  it  ? 
What  do  you  want? 
Is  dinner  ready? 

What  do  you  say  ? 
Are  there  any  letters 
frrme? 

*  What     does     this 
artidecostf 

la  it  time  to  go? 


QBBMAN. 

VomBeisen. 

Ein  Spazierritt. 

Eine  Spazierfahrt. 

Bin  Wettrennen. 
Wo  sind  ivir  jetz  ? 
Werden    die    Wagen 
getoediseU?  , 


Holen  Sie  mir  eine 

Wagen. 
Kutscher !  fabren  Sie 

nach  dem  Theater. 
Was  ist  das  Fahrgeld? 

Ich   miethe  Bie  per 

course. 
Ich   miethe  Sie  per 

^tunde. 
Halten  Sie  an. 

Weiaiche  Wiirden. 

Bin     Kaiser ;     eine 

Kaiserin. 
Der      Konig ;      die 

Eonigin. 

GeisUiche  fVHrden. 

Der  Papst. 
Ein  Kardinal. 
Bine  Nonne. 

Bin  Kirchendiener. 

Ein  Friester. 


Bedensarten 

Der  Wagen  ist  bereit 
Ich  bin  kalt ;  ich  bin 

warm. 
Das  Essen  ist  aufget- 

ragen. 
Lassen      Sie      eine 

Droschke  holen. 

Fragende 
JRedensarten. 

WievielUhristes? 
Was  wollen  Sie? 
Ist  das  Mittagsessen 

fertig? 
WassagenSie? 
Sind  Briefe  flir  mich 

da? 
Was     kostet      dieser 

Gegenstand  ? 
Ist  es  Zeit  abznreisen? 


FRENCH. 

Dw  Voyage 

Une    promenade    k 

cheval. 
Une   promenade   en 

voiture. 
Une  course. 
Oil,  sommes-noua  f 
Changeons-TWVbS  de 

voiture  f 


Procurez-moi,  Je  vous 

prie,  une  voiture. 
Gocher !    conduisez- 

moi  an  spectacle. 
Quel  est  le  prix  de  la 

course? 
Je  vouA  prends  k  la 

course. 
Je    vous    prends    a 

ITieure. 
Arretez-vous. 

DigniUs  Siculi^res. 

Un   empereur;    une 

imp^ratrice. 
Le  roi ;  la  reine. 


Diarnites 
EccUsiastiques. 

Lepape. 
Un  cardinal. 
Une  religieuse. 

Le     sacristan ;      le 

bedeau. 
Un  pretre. 

Phrases. 

La  voiture  est  prete. 
J'ai  froid  ;  j'ai  chaud. 

Le  diner  est  servi. 

Faites   chercher   un 
fiacre. 

Phruses 
InterrogaMves. 

Quelle  heuro'  est-il  ? 
Que  voulez-vous  ? 
Le  diner  est-il  pr6t? 

Que  dites-vous  ? 

Y  a-t-il    des  lettres 

pour  moi  ? 
Quel  est  le  prix  de  cet 

objet  ? 
Bst-il  temps  de  partir. 


ITALLAN. 

Viaggio. 

Una    passeggiata    a 

caTiJlo. 
Una  pasa^^ata  in 

carrozza. 
Un  corao. 
Dove  siamo  adesso  ? 
Si  muta  earroeza  f 


Mandate   prendermi 

una  carrozza. 
Ckxschiere  1  portatemi 

al  teatro. 
Quant'  k  il  prezzo  di 

corsa? 
Vi  prender6  per  coras. 

Vi  prender6  per  ora. 

Fermatevi  qui. 

Dignitd  Seeolari. 

Un  imperatore ;  una 

imperatrice. 
II  r6 ;  la  regina. 

Dignitd, 
Ecdesiasticke. 

II  papa. 

Un  cardinale. 

Una    religiosa; 

roonaca. 
II  sacristano. 

Un  preta ;  un  sacer^ 
dote. 

Frasi. 

II  legno  h  pronto. 
Ho  freddo ;  ho  caldo. 

B  in  tavola. 

Fate      cercare      un 
fiacre. 

Frcfsi  Interrogative. 

Che  ora  6? 

Che  cosa  volete  ? 

B  pronto  il  pranzo  ? 

Che  cosa  dite  ? 

Ci  sono  lettere  per 
me? 

Quanto    costa   questo 
I-    oggettof 
IB  egli  ora  di  partire? 
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BNGU8H. 

IwtemgaHve 
Phauaes. 

Will  OUT  baggaice  be 
Beftreheduere? 

At  what  hour  ahall 
we  anive  at  X  ? 

*  How   long  do  you 
atayf 

Do  we  dine  on  the 

road? 
HowflurisittoX? 

Is  it  more  ocpensive? 
Is  this  the  train  to  X? 

How  longdofls  it  take 

to  go  to  X? 

How  uiany  stations 
are  there  still? 

*  How  mulch  t 

Be  80  kind  as  to  slow 


Familiar  Phrases. 

*  Give  me. 

*  WJuU  do  you  call 
that? 

What's  the  name  of 

that? 
Can  you  tell  me  what 

o'clock  it  is  ? 
It  is  one  o'clock. 
Good  moming,  sir. 
I  wish  you  a  good 

morning. 
How  do  you  do  this 

morning? 
Do  you  i^derstand 

what  I  say  ? 

*  /   underttand  you 
well. 

*  I  did  not  hear  youy 
understand  you. 

Hake  haste. 
Testeiday. 
Yesterday  evening. 
The  day  before  yester- 
day. 
Last  night. 
To-day. 
As  soon  as  possible. 

That  is  rather  dear. 


OBBMAN. 

Fmgende 
Bedensarten. 

Wird  unser  Gepi&ck 

dort      UDtersucht 

werden  ? 
Um    wie    vie!    Ubr 

werden  wir  in   X 

aakommen? 
Wie  lange  hapten  Sie 

hier  ? 
Bpeisen   wir    unter- 

wega? 
Wie  welt  ist  est  von 

bier  nach  X  ? 
Istestheurer? 
lat  dies  der  Zug  nach 

X? 
Wie  la&ge  flihren  wir 

bisX? 

Wie'viele  Stationen 
haben  wirnoch? 

Wievidf 

Seien  Sie  so  gut,  mir 
das  zu  zeigen. 

Gewohnliche 
Bedensarten. 

Geben  sie  mir. 

Wie  nennen  bie  das  ? 

Wieheisstdas? 

Ronnen  Sie  mir  sageu 

wievielUhresist? 
Es  ist  ein  Ubr. 
QntenTag,meinHerr. 
Ich  wilnsche  Ihnen 

guten  Tag. 
Wie  beflnden  Sie  sich 

heuteMorgen? 
Verstehen  Sie  was  ich 

sage? 
Ich  verstehe  Sie  gut. 

Ich    hahe    Sie    nicht 

gehort,  begriffen. 
Beeilen  Sie  sich. 
Oestern. 
Oestem  Abend. 
Vorgestem. 

Die  vergangeneNacht 

Heute. 

So  bald  als  moglich. 

Das  ist  etwas  theuer. 


FRENCH. 

Plmiaes 
Interrogatives. 

Y   visitera-t-on    nos 

? 


A  quelle  beture  ar- 
riverons-socM  i  X  ? 

ComMen     de     temps 

arritez-voux  id  f 
Dtnerons  •  nous      in 

route? 
Combien  y  a-t-il  d'ici 

iX? 
Bst-ce  plus  oher? 
Bst-ce  la  le  train  pour 

X? 
Combien   de    temps 

metterons   -   nous 

pouraller&X? 
Combien  de  stations 

a  vons-nous  encore  ? 
Combien  ? 
Ayez  la  bonte  de  me 

montrer  cela. 


Locutions 
Familikres. 

Donnez-moi. 
Comment  appekz-voui 

celaf 
Comment  cela  s'ap- 

pelle-t-il? 
Pouvez-vous  me  dire 

I'henrequ'ilest? 
II  est  une  heure. 
Bon  Jour,  monsieur. 
Je  vous  souhaite  le 

bon  jour. 
Comment  vous  port- 

ez-vous  ce  matin  ? 
Comprenez-vons    ce 

que  jedis? 
Je  voris  entends  Jnen. 

Je    ne  vous   ai  pas 

entendUf  oompris. 
P^p6chez-vous. 
Hier. 

Hier  au  soir. 
Avant-hier. 

La  nuit  derniere. 

Aujourd'hui. 

Au    plus   tdt   toute 

suite. 
C'est  un  peu  cher. 


ITALIAN. 

Frasi  Interrogative. 

Viseteranno    colo' 
nostri  elTetti  ? 

A  che  ora  arriveremo 
noiaX? 

Quanto  tem/po  vi  trot- 

tenete  qui  ? 
Pranzeremo  noi  per 

viaggio? 
Quanto  distante  k  X 

.  .  .  da  qui? 
E  pii\  caro? 
B  qnello  il  traino  pe 

Quanto     tempo     ci 

metteremo        per 

andare  a  X  ? 
Quanto  stazionl  abbi- 

amo  ancora? 
Quanto  f 
Abbiate   la  compia- 

oenza  di  mo  strar* 

melo. 

Mocuzioni 
FamiXiari. 

Datemi. 

Come  chiamate  quests 

cosaf 
Come  chi^masi  ques- 

to? 
Potete  dirmi  che  ora 

sia? 
B  un'  ora,  o,  il  tocco. 
Buon  giorno,  signore. 
Le   iuguro  il  buon 

gioma 
Come     sta     questa 

matttna? 
Capite  quel  ohe  dice  ? 

V  intendo  bene. 

Non  v'  ?u)  intesOt  non 

v'  ho  oapito. 
Spicciatevi. 
Jeri. 

Jeri  sera. 
Jeri  I'altro. 

La  notte  passata. 

Oggi. 

Quanto  prima. 

B  alquanto  caro. 


TRAVSL  TALK. 
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BNQUSH. 

In  a  Hotel. 

Where«re  ovx  rooms? 

miere  is  the  bell  to 

this  room? 
The  bell    does   not 

ring. 
Tdl  the  Ghambermaid 

to  bringmore  water 

and  moxe  towels. 


Bring  meftesh  water. 

*  Caff  (iMa:e)  me  at 

pot  o'dode, 
Bnah  these  clothes. 

Call  me  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  moming. 

Will  yon  give  a  loud 
knock  at  my  door 
at  a  qnarter  Defore 
five  to-morrow  ? 

Can  I  have  a  warm 

batii? 
Have  yon  baths  in 

tiie  house  ? 
Bring  me  a  toweL 

What  is  the  price  of 

this  room? 
Send     letters     and 

papers  which  come 

for  me  to  Z. 

'  Bring  me  the  news- 
papers. 
Haye  yon  an  English 
or  French  paper? 

Have  yon  a  ralet-de 
place  to  go  through 
the  town  with  me 
and  show  me  all 
that  is  worth  see- 
ing? 

What  must  I  pay  him 
per  day,  per  hour? 

At  wlist  hour  do  the 
letters  arrive  from 
England? 

Which  is  the  way  to 
tiie  post-office? 


OBRHAN. 

In  einem  QastTuife. 

Wo  sind  unsere  Zim- 
mer? 

Wo  ist  die  Schelle  in 
diesem  Zimmer? 

Die  Schelle  schellt. 
nicht. 

Sagen  Sle  dera  Zim- 
mermadschen,  sie 
moge  mehr  Wasser 
und  HandtUcher 
bringen. 

Bringen  8ie  firtsches 
Wasser. 

Wecken  Sie  mich  um 
fiivf  Uhr. 

Putzen  Sie  diese 
Eleider. 

Wecken  Sle  mich  um 
sechs  Uhr  morgeu 
fruh. 

Klopfen  Sle  morgen 
fWih  eln  Viertel 
vor  fUnf  Uhr  stark 
an  meine  Thilre, 
um  mich  ? 

Eann  ich  ein  warmes 
Bad  bekommen  ? 

Haben  Sie  Bader  im 
Hause? 

Bringen  Sie  mir  ein 
Handtuch. 

Was  ist  der  Preis 
dieses  Zimmers? 

Senden  Sie  die  fiir 
mich  ankommen- 
den  Briefe  und 
Zeitungen  nach  Z. 

Bringen  Sie  mir  die 
Zeitung. 

Haben  Sie  etne  en- 
glische  Oder  ftan- 
z3sische  Zeitung? 

Haben  Sie  elben 
Lohnbedienten, 
den  mich  in  der 
Stadt  umher  flihrt 
und  ttiir  die  Sehens- 
wtiidigkeiton  zeigt? 

Was  muss  ich  ihm  fiir 
den  Tag,  ftir  die 
Stunde  zahlen  ? 

Um  welehe  Stunde 
kommen  die  Briefe 
aus  Bngland  an  ? 

Welches  ist  der  Weg 
zurPost? 


FBBNGH. 

Dans  un  H6tel. 

Oi!i  sont  nos  cham- 

bres? 
Ori  est  la  sonnette 

dans  cetto  chambre? 
La  sonnetto  ne  sonne 

DJtes  i  la  fllle 
d'apportor  plus 
d'eau  et  plus 
d'esiuie-mains. 

Apportez    de    I'eau 

fratche. 
ReveUUz-moi  d,  cinq 

heurea. 
Nettoyez  ces  habits. 

Bveillez-moi  demain 
matin&slxheures. 

Frappez  fortementi 

ma     porto     pour 

m'eveiller   demain 

matin      A       cinq 

heures? 
Puis-je  avoir  un  bain 

chaud  ? 
T  a-t-il  des  bains  k 

I'hdtel? 
Apportez  -  moi      un 

essuie-maln. 
Quel  est  le  prIx  de 

cette  chambre? 
Veuillez  envoyer  mes 

lettres  et  mes  Jour- 

naux  k  Z. 

Apportez-moi  le  Jour- 
nal. 

Avez-vouz  un  jour- 
nal anglais  ou 
fran^ais? 

Avez-vous  un  com- 
missionaire pour 
me  montrer  la  ville, 
et  les  objets  d' 
intiret? 

Combien  faut-il  lul 
payer  par  jour, 
par  heure? 

A  quelle  heure  ar- 
rivent  les  lettres 
d'Angleterre? 

Pourriez-vous  m'in- 
diquerlapostoaux 
lettres? 


ITALIAN. 

In  un  Albergo. 

Dove  sono  le  nostra 
camera? 

Dov'  k  il  campanello 
diquesta  stanza? 

II  campanello  non 
suona. 

Dite  alia  cameriera, 
che  port!  dell'  altra 
acqua  a  qualche 
asciugamani  di  pii^. 

Portatomi  dell'  acqua 

ftesca. 
Svegliatemi  aUe 

cinque, 
Spazzolato       quegli 

abiti. 
Domattina  mi  sveg- 

lierete  alle  sei. 

Domattina  alle 

ciDque  meno  un 
quarto  fSftto  bussar 
fortemente  all' 
usciodellamia? 

Potrei  avere  un 
bagno  caldo? 

Aveto  1  bagni  in  casa? 

Recatemi  un  asciuga- 
mani. 

Qual  6  11  prezeo  di 
questa  camera? 

AbDia  la  compiaceuza 
di  spedire  le  mie 
lettere  e  i  miei 
giornali  a  Z. 

Portatemi  la  gaz- 
zetta. 

Avete  fogli  inglesi 
o  francesi  ? 

Norrei  ifti  servo  dl 

Siazza,  che  mi  con- 
ucesse  attorn  oper 
la  citt&  e  mi  mos- 
trassetuttolararitA 
che  visi  trovano? 
Quanto  gli  si  d&  al 
giorno,  all'  ora? 

A  che  ora  arrivano 

le  lettere  d'Inghil- 

terra? 
Potreste  indicarmi  il 

cammino    che    va 

alia  posta? 


VOCABULARY  OF 


ENGLISH. 

In  a  Hotel. 

Have  you  a  letter  for 

me? 
How   much    is    the 

postage? 
Bring  me  some  letter- 
paper,  and  pen  and 

Send  that  letter  to 

the  post 
Bring  me  some  hot 

water. 

*  Light  a  fire  in  my 
room. 

Can  we  dine  in  our 
room? 

How  much  do  you 

then     charge     for 

each  person? 
How  much   do  you 

charge  at  the  table 

d'hdte? 
Does    that    include 

wine? 
Show  me  your  bill  of 

fare    and    list    of 

wines. 
At  what  hour  is  your 

table  d'hdte? 
Bring  me  some  bread, 

Bring  me  a  glass  of 
water. 

*  How  much  have  I 
to  pay? 

*  Bring  me  my  ac- 
count. 

Where  does  a  banker 

live? 
Where   is   there   an 

apothecary's  shop? 


Of  the.  Weather. 

It  is  very  warm. 

Does  it  rain  ? 

It  rains. 

Yes;  I  believe  it  rains. 

It  is  very  windy. 

It  is  cold. 

Wckshing-BUL 

Shirts. 
Chemises. 


GBBMAN. 

In  Hnem  Gasthofe. 

Haben  Sie  einen  Brief 

fUrmich? 
Wie  viel  betragt  das 

Porto? 
Bringen  Sie  mir  etwas 

Bnef-papier,    und 

Federund  linte. 

Senden    Sie    diesen 

Brief  zur  Post. 
Bringen  Sie  mir  etwas 

heisses  Wasser. 
Lassen  Sie  auf  me 

inem  Zimmer  etwas 

einheizen. 
Konnen  wir  auf  un- 

serm  Zimmer  spei- 

sen. 
Wiehoch  rechnen  Sie 

dann  das  Convert  ? 

Was  kostet  das  Con- 
vert an  der  table 
dTiote? 

1st  der  Wein  dabei 
inbegriffen  ? 

Zeigen  Sie  mir  den 
Speisezettel  und 
die  Weinkarte. 

Um  wie  viel  Uhr  ist 
die  table  d'hote? 

Bringen  Sie  mir  etwas 
Brod. 

Bringen  Sie  mir  ein 
Glas  Wasser. 

Wie  viel  habe  ich  zu 
bezahlen  ? 

Bringen  Sie  mir  die 
Rechnung. 

Wo  wohnt  ein  Ban- 
quier? 

Wo  ist  eine  Apotheke? 


Vom  Wetter. 

Es  ist  sehr  warm. 

Regnetes? 

Bs  regnet. 

Ja;    ich   glaube    es 

regnet. 
Es  ist  sehr  windig. 

Es  ist  kalt. 

WaschzetUl 

Mannshemden. 
Frauenhemdeu. 


FRENCH. 

Dans  un  H6tel. 

Avez-vous  une  lettre 

pour  moi  ? 
Gombien  pour  le  port? 

Apporte^  •  moi      du 

papier    &    lettres, 

des  plumes  et  de 

I'encre. 
En  voyez  cette  lettre  k 

laposte. 
Apportez-moi  de  I'eau 

chaude. 
Yeuillez  fiaire  un  pen 

de   feu    dans    ma 

chambre. 
Pouvons-nous   diner 

dans  notre  apparte- 

ment  ? 
Combien  faites-vous 

alors     payer    par 

t^te? 
Combien  faites-vous 

Sayer  h.   la  table 
'hdte? 
Le  vin  est-il  compris  ? 

Hontrez-moi  la  carte 
et  la  carte  de  vins. 

A  quelle  heure  d!ne*t' 
on  &  la  table  d'hdte? 

Apportez  -  moi  du 
IMtin. 

Apportez  •  moi  un 
verre  d'eau. 

Combien  dois-je? 

Apportez-moi  la  note 

or  I'addition. 
Oii  demeure  un  ban- 

quier? 
Pourriez-vous    m'in- 

diquer    un     phar- 

macie  ? 

Du  Temps. 

II  fait  bien  chaud. 

Pleut-il? 

II  pleut. 

Qui,  je    crois    qu'il 

pleut. 
II  fait  beaucoup  du 

vent. 
II  fait  f^oid. 

Note  de  Linge  a 
Blanchir. 

Chemises  d'homme. 
Chemises  de  femme. 


ITALIAN. 

In  un  Albergo. 
Avete  lettere  per  me? 

Quanto  costa  il  porto? 

Portatemi  un  po*  di 

carta    da    lettere, 

una  penna  e  dell' 

inchiostro. 
Fate  portare  questa 

lettera  alia  posta 
Portatemi  delT  acqua 

calda. 
Fate  pcaldare  un  po' 

la  stufa  nella  mia 

camera. 
Possiamo  pranzare  in 

camera  nostra? 

Quanto  ci  fate  pagare 
a  testa  in  talcaso? 

Quanto  si  paga  a  ta- 
vola  rotonda  ? 

E  compreso  il  vino  ? 

Mostratemi  la  lista  c 
la  nota  dei  vini. 

A  che  ora   si  va  a 

ta  vola  rotonda? 
Portatemi  del  pane. 

Recatemi  un  bicchier 

d'acqua. 
Quanto  yidebbo? 

Portatemi     il     mio  - 

conto. 
Dove  abita  un  ban- 

chiere? 
Potreste     indicarmi 

una  farmacia? 


Del  Tempo. 

Fa  molto  caldo. 

Piove? 

Piove. 

Si,  credo  che  piova. 

Fa  molto  vento. 

Fafreddo. 

Nota  de*  PannUini  da 
ImJbianchire. 

Camicie  da  uomo. 
Camicie  da  donna. 


TRAVEL  TALK. 


ENGLISH. 

Wasking-BUl 

Nigbt-ahirts. 

GoUars. 

Cravats. 

Waistcoats. 

Flannel-waistcoats. 

Stocldngs. 

Socks. 

Pocket    -    handker- 
chiefs. 

Drawers. 

Trousers. 

Dressing-gown. 

Night-caps. 

Gown. 

Petticoat. 

Flannel  petticoats. 

Towels. 

Cuffii. 

Sleeves. 

Has     the     washer- 
woman      bronght I 
my  linen  ?  I 


OBRMAN. 

WaschzetUl. 

Nachthemden. 

Kragen. 

Halsbinden. 

Westen. 

Planell-Unterweaten. 

Striimpfe. 

Socken. 

Taschentiicher. 

Unterhosen. 

Hosen. 

Morgenrock. 

Nachtmtitzen. 

Rock. 

Unterrock. 

Wollene  Unterrocke. 

Handtiicher. 

Manschetten.    - 

Rermel. 

Hat    die   Wascherin 

meine  Wasche  g  b- 

racht? 


FRENCH. 

Note  de  Linge  a 
Blanchir. 

Chemises  de  niiit. 

Cols. 

Cravates. 

Qilets. 

Gilets  de  flanelle. 

Bas. 

Chausettes. 
Mouchoirs  de  poche. 

CaleQons. 

Pantalons. 

Peignoir. 

Bonnets  de  nuit. 

Robe. 

Jupon. 

Jupons  de  laine. 

Bssuie-mains. 

Hanchettes.    • 

Manches. 

La  blanchisseuse  a  t- 

elle   apport^  mon 

linge  ? 


ITALIAN. 

Notade'Pannaiuida 
Imbianchirt. 

Camicie  da  notte. 
Collari,  collarini. 
Cravatte. 

Camiciole,  corpetti. 
Sottocorpetti  di 

flaneUa. 
Calzette. 
Scappini. 
Fazzoletti  de  naso. 

Mutande. 

Pantaloni. 

Accapatojo. 

Bdrrette  da  notte. 

GonneUa. 

Sottana,  sottoveste. 

Sottane  di  lana. 

Asciugamani. 

Manichini. 

Manichi. 

Ha   portato   la  lav- 

andivja  la  mia  bian- 

cheria 
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HOTEL  LIST. 

1.  This  list  is  revised  twice  every  year,  and  contains  the  UUest  information 

in  relation  to  European  hotels. 

2.  It  having  been  brought  to  our  notice  that  several  unaathorlsed  persons 

have  been  representing  themselves  as  employed  by  as,  to  solicit 
advertisements  for  the  Guide,  and  have  been  endeavouring  to  obtain 
•favours  from  hotel  proprietors,  on  the  promise  of  favourable  notice 
in  the  Guide,  we  would  particularly  draw  attention  to  the  following 
paragraph. 

3.  Recommendations  of  hotels  and  other  establishments  in  this  Guide 

Book  cannot  be  procured  by  purchase,  and  no  one  is  or  will  be 
authorised  to  contract  with  innkeepers  or  others  for  favourable 
notices.  No  advertisements  are  inserted  in  the  Guide  except  of  such 
hotels  or  other  establishments  as  are  personally  known  to  the  editcnr 
to  be  reliable  and  recommendable,  and  no  mention  is  made  either  in 
the  teoct  or  in  the  advertising  pa^/es  of  establishments  considered 
-  unworthy  of  patronise.  The  only  departure  from  this  rule  is  whore 
in  certain  towns  there  are  no  good  hotels,  we  can  only  give  the  best, 
but  such  hotels  are  not  permitted  to   appear  in  the  advertising 


ABBEVILLE,      France,     Hotel 
Tete  de  Boeuf,  de  France, 
Aberdeen,      Scotland,     Impbbial, 

Grand,  Royal  Paldce. 
Aberystwitb,  Wales,  Qaeen*s. 
Adelsberg,     Austria,    Adelsberger- 

ho/' 
Aigle,    Grand    Hotel    des   Bains, 

large  new  house  a  mile  from  the 

station. 
AirolOy  Italy*  Post. 
Aiz-la-ChapeUe,  Grand  Mona^que, 


Nuellens,  same  Proprietor ;  both 
good ;  half  a  mile  from  the  rail- 
way station. 

Aix-les  Bains,  Savoy,  Splbudidb, 
fine  new  hotel,  magnificent  situ- 
ation, Hotel  Vbnat,  Grand 
Hotel,  de  VEv/rope,  VUnivers, 
and  des  Ambassadevo's,  all  these 
of  the  first  rank. 

Alaasio,  Italy,  Gramd  Hotel  Alassio, 
Suisse,  de  la.  MediterranSe. 

Albano,  Italy,  de  PaHs,  Buropa, 
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Alexandria,      Egypt,      Khedivie, 

Abbats, 
Algiers,  Hold  d*Orient,  Rigervce. 
Alnwick,. England,  White  Stoan. 
Altorf,  Adler, 
Alum  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight,  Needles 

Hotel,  Alum  Bay  Hotel. 
Ama^fi,    Italy,    Hotel    Cappuciniy 

very  comfortable,  good  cuisine. 
Ambleside,  The  ScUtdationf  Queen's, 
Ameins,  Hotels,  VUniverSy  duRhin, 

France  et  d'Angleterre. 
Amsteg,  Stem, 
Amsterdam,     Amstel    Hotel,    a 

beautiful  hotel  in  an   agreeable 

position,  and   the   only   one   at 

Amsterdam  free  from  the  offen- 
sive smell  of  the  canals,  Doelen, 

Bible, 
Ancona,  la   Pace   (on   the   quay), 

Vittoria, 
Andermatt,       BeUevue      (summer 

only),  St  Gothard. 
Andemach,    Rhine,    Hachrnhnhck, 

in  the  town  ;  Schdfery  on  the  river. 
Angouleme,  de  France, 
Antwerp,    Grand    Hotel    (best), 

St  Antoine,  Europe, 
Aosta,    Royal   Victoria,  du  Mont 

Blanc. 
Arcachon,     Grand    Hotel,     Conti- 
nental, Richelieu, 
Ardgour,  Ardgour  Hotel, 
Ardlui    (Loch    Lomond),     Ardlui 

Hotel. 
Ardrishaig,  Royal. 
Ardrossan,  Egltnton  Arms, 
Aries,  du  Nord,  du  Forum. 
Arlon,  du  Nord, 
Amhem,  Holland,  Bellevue. 
Arona,  Italia,  very  comfortable. 
Arth,  Adler  (on  the    lake),   Hotel 

du  Rigi: 
Aschaffenburg,  Freihof, 
Assisi,  del  Svhasio,  fine  view. 
Athens,  Grande  Bretagne,  New 

York  Hotel,  d* Angleterre, 
Augsburg,   Drei  Mohren,  Bayer- 

ische  Ho/,  Goldene  Travbe. 
Avignon,    Grand  Hotel,  Hold   de 

VEurope, 
Axenfels,   Grand    Hotel    Axen- 

FEI£,  summer  only. 
Axenstein,  Grand  Hotel   Axen- 

STEIN,  summer  only. 
Ayr,  Scotland,  Hotel  Kino's  Arms. 


Bacharach,  Hotd  Wasum, 

Baden,  Switzerland,  Hotel  Staad- 
HOP,  large  hotel. 

Baden  -  Baden,  Bddischer  Hof,  of 
many  good  hotels  the  most  highly 
patronised.  De  Holland e, 
handsome  establishment  with  de- 
pendence in  a  pleasant  situation, 
excellent  management  and  most 
comfortable.  De  Russie,  in  one 
of  the  best  positions  on  the  Pro- 
menade. Hotel  de  l'Europe, 
first-class  hotel  opposite  the  Con- 
versation House  and  Trinkhall. 
Stephanienbad,  new  and  com- 
fortable. D'Angleterre,  near 
the  Conversation  House ;  Vic- 
toria, 

Baden-Weiler,  Holds,  R&merbad, 
SOMMER,  both  excellent. 

Bale,  Three  Kings  Hotel,  on  the 
Rhine,    excellent,    Schweizerhof, 

aposite  the  station, 
iter,  Invercauld  Arms. 
Bamberg,  Germany,  Bamberger  Hof, 
Bangor,  Penrhyn  Arms,  Castle, 
Benavie,  Lochiel  Arms. 
Barcelona,  Spain,  Cuatro  Nacioiies, 

Peninsulares. 
Bath,  Grand  Pump  Room  Hotel, 

Royal. 
Baveno,  Bellevue,  Baveno, 
Bayeux,  de  Luxembourg. 
Bayonne,  Grand,  Panier-Fleuri, 
Beaune,  de  France, 
Bedford,  Swan  Hdtd, 
Belfast,    Queen,    Imperial,    Ceji- 

tral, 
Belgirate,  Grand  Hotd  Bdgirate. 
Bellagio,    Como,    Grand    Hotel 

Bellagio,  in  a  delightful  position, 
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one  of  the  best  hotels  on  the 
Italian  lakes,  fine  views  ;  HoTgL 
Grajdb  BRmAGNE,  also  be^tftr 
funyTftuateoTfiffiJ  i^i  every  re- 
spect the  equal  of  the  other. 
Bellegarde,  Poste, 
Bellinzona,  Poste. 

Ben  Rhydding,  Hydropathic  Estab- 
lishment. 
Bergamo,  d'ltcUia. 

Bergen,  Holdts  Hotel. 

Berlin,  GRAND  HOTEL  DE 
ROME,  on  the  Unter  der  Lin- 
den, one  of  the  largest  hotels, 
noted  for  its  restaurant.  HOTEL 
DE  RUSSIE,  under  the  same 
excellent  management.  Kaiser- 
haf,  Royal,  du  Nerd,  d*Angle- 
terre.  Central, 

Berne,  Bernebhof,  an  old-estab- 
lished and  excellent  hotel,  Bblle- 
VUE,  lioth  have  fine  views  of  the 
Bernese  AJps,  Falcon. 

Berwick-on-Tweed,  Red  Lion. 

Bex,  Grand  Hotel  des  Salines, 
excellent  and  reasonable. 

Beyrout,  Hotel  d' Orient,  Bellevue. 

Biarritz,  Hotels,  d*Angleterre, 
Grand,  Casino,  Victoria,  Con- 
tinental. 

Biasca,  Hotel  de  la  Oare,  comfort- 
able. 

Biebrich,  de  VFhirope,  Bellevue. 

Bienne,  Couronne. 

Bingen,  Victoria,  Cheval  Blanc. 

Birmingham,  Great  Western, 
Queen's,  Midland. 

Blwr  Athole,  Athole  Arms,  very 
comfortable  and  beautifully  situ- 
ated. 

Bologna,  Grand  Hotel  Brun, 
Italia. 

Bonchurch,  Bonchurch  Hotel. 

Bonn,  Ooldner  Stern,  Kley,  Royal, 
an  excellent  hotel,  with  gardens 
overlooking  the  Rhine. 


Bordeaux,  Hotel  de  France  (ex- 
cellent, in  best  situation),  des 
Princes  et  de  la  Paix,  Riche- 
lieu. 

Bordighera,  d'anoleterre,  best. 
Grand  Hotel,  Bella  Vista* 

Borinio,  New  Bath  House. 

Borrowdale,  Borrotodale  Hotel. 

Botzen,  Victoria,  close  to  the  sta-- 


tion  ;  Kaiser  Krone,  in  the  town, 
a  mile  from  the  station. 

Boulogne,  Hotel  deb  Bains, 
Meurice,  Angleterre,  Pavilion, 
Cristol  and  Bristol, 

Bourges,  de  France. 

Bournemouth,  Mont  Dore,  fine 
large  hotel  with  sanatorium  and 
complete  system  of  baths.  Rotal 
Bath,  with  sea  view.  High- 
CUFFE,  Newltn's,  MctropoU. 

Bowness,  The  Crown,  (an  excellent 
house  overlooking  the  lake).  Old 
England. 

Bradford,  Victoria  (Oreat  Northern) 
Hotel. 

Bremen,  Hillman's,  de  V Europe. 

Bremerhaven,  Steinhofs, 

Brescia,  Brescia,  Italia, 

Brest,  des  Voya^eurs. 

Bridge  of  Allan,  Queen's. 

Brieg,  Lamm,  Ki^uz. 

Brienz,  Bdr,  Weisses  Kreutz. 

Brighton,  Metropolb,  Bedford, 
Norfolk,  Grand,  Albion,  Royal, 
Old  Ship. 

Brindisi,  East  India  Hotel. 

Bristol  Clifton  Down,  Royal,  on 
College  Green ;  Grand. 

Brixen,  TJie  Elephant, 

Broadstairs,  The  Albion. 

Bruges,  HUd  de  Flandre,  du  Com- 
merce. 

Brunn,  Grand. 

Brunnen,  WaZdstaMerhof. 

Brunswick,  d' Angleterre, 

Brussels,  Hotel  Bellevue,  in  a 
pleasant  position,  beyond  com- 
parison the  best  in  Brussels,  but 
dear.  De  Flandre,  same  pro- 
prietor as  the  Bellevue.  Men- 
gelle,  well  situated  and  most 
comfortable.  DeV Europe.  Grand 
Hotel  de  Bruxelles,  a  large 
new  hotel  in  the  lower  town, 
close  to  the  Bourse. 

Burgos,  dd  Norte. 

Buxton,  Palace  Hotel,  St,  Anns. 
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Cadenabbia,  Bbllevue,  large  hotel 

near  the  landing  ;  Britannia^  a  i 

mile  from  the  landing. 
Cadiz,  HUd  de  Paris,  de  Cadiz, 
Caen,  d*Angleterref  Humby's. 
Cairo,    Shephbbd's,    Continental, 

Angleterre,  Ohizreh  PaZacCf  Nbw 

Hotel. 
Calais,  Dessin  Station, 
Callander,    Dbbadnouqht,    excel- 
lent and  most  comfqrtable. 
Cambridge,  Bull,  Hoop. 
Cannes,  Beau  Sejour,  Beau  Bite, 

Grand  Hotel,  Gray  dt  cT Albion, 

are  of  the  first  class,  nnder  ex- 

cellent    management    and   with 

reasonable   prices.     Other   good 

hotels  are  VEsterd,  RichemorU, 

Pavilion,    Calitornia,    Mont 

Fleuby. 
Cannstatt,  ITermaTin,  Wilhdmabad, 
Canterbury,  Fountain,  Moae. 
Capri,  d*Angleterre, 
Cardiff,  Cardiff  Arms,  Angd,  White 

Lion, 
Carlisle,  Great  Central,  County. 
Carlow,  Cliib  Mouse, 
Carlsbad,  Puppj  GoldenerSchild, 

Angers,  National,  Bristol,  Erz- 

herssog   Karl,    Morgenstem,    all 

first  class  and  comfortable. 
Carlsruhe,     Qemmnia,      Victoria, 

Erbprinz. 
Carrickfergus,  Victoria, 
Carthagena,     Francesca,     de    las 

Cautro  Nadones. 
Cassamicciola,  Ischia,  Grand,  Belle- 

vue, 
Cassel,  Prussia,  Hotel  Royal  (new),    CUfton,    C] 

du  Nord.  excdlent, 

Castellamare,    Hotel    Quisisana, 

Grand  Hold  Rx/yal,  Italia, 
Catania,  Sicily,  Grand  di  Catania, 


Caub,  Rhine,  QrwMmmld. 
Cernobbio    (near    Como),     Villa 

D'ESTB    and    Beinb    B'Anolb- 

tbbre,  beautifally  situated  among 

gardens  and  groves,  on  the  border 

of  the  It^e. 
Cette,  Barillon,  Grand  GaiUon, 
Ch&lons-sur-Mame,   de    la   Haute 

Mere  Dieu, 
Chfilons-sur-Saone,  des  Trois  Fat- 

sans. 
Chamb^ry,  de  France,  des  Princes, 
Chamounix,  d'Angletbrre  et  Lon- 

drbs,  garden,  and  fine  view  of 

Mont   Blanc.      Imperial,    Mont 

Blanc, 
Chantilly,  du  Cerf,  du  Cygne, 
Charleroi,     de     VUnivers,     Hotel 

Dourin, 
Chartres,  de  France,  du  Due  de 

Chartres. 
Chftteau  Thierrv,  d'Angleterre, 
Chfitellerault,  de  VEsperance,  de  la 

Tele  Noire, 
Chatham,  MUre,  Sun, 
Chelmsford,  Black  Boy,  SwtocmCs 

Head. 
Cheltenham,     Quebn'b,     Plough, 

Bellevub. 
Chemnitz,  Roemischer  Kaiser,  Stadt 

Berlin. 
Chepstow,  Beaufort  Arms,  George, 
Cherbourg,     Grand    Hotbl     db 

l'Aigle,  DBS  Bains  de   Mer, 

de  r  Univers, 
Chester,  GROSVENOR,  a  beautiftil 

hotel,  very  near   the  cathedral 

and  the  Rows;  Queen,  at  the 

railway  station,  a  mile  from  the 

Cathedral  and  town. 
Chexbres,  Vevey,  Hotd  du  Signal, 
Christiania,    Grand   Hotel,    Vic^ 

toria,  Scandinavia. 
Christiansand,    Britannia,     Scaa^ 

dinama, 
Cintra,  Laiorenoe*s  Hotd, 
Ciudad  Real,  Mircaielo, 
Civita     Vecchia,     (Mandi*s,     de 

rEurope, 
Clarens,  des  Alpes,  Cygne,  Suisse, 
Cleves,  Maivmd,  RiMers, 
Clifton,   Clifton    Down    HcyrsL, 

exceUent,  in  a  pleasant  situation 

near     the     famous     Suspension 

Bridge. 
Cluses,  Revos, 
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Ck>ldeiiz,  BU  Gbant,  SeUevue, 
ATickor,  aU  on  the  river  front, 
with  good  viewg. 

Cognac,  <r  Orleans,  Grand  Hotd 
de  Londres, 

Coimbra,  Mowdega, 

Ooire,  Steinbock,  iMkima/nier. 
Colchester,  Three  Cups,  Red  Lion, 

George 
Goleraine,  Clothworkers*  Arms. 
Cologne,    HOTEL    DU    NORD, 
near  liie  Cathedral  and  river,  and 
the  nearest  first-clasa  hotel  to  the 
station.     Hotbl  Bibob. 
Ck)mo,  Volta,  d^  Italia, 
Compiegne,     de     la     Cloche,     de 
France. 

Coniaton,  Waterhead  HoteL 

Constance,  Iii^el  Hotel,  in  an 
andent  monastery,  quaint  and 
comfortable.  CONSTANZfiR- 
HOF,  splendid  new  hotel  in  ex- 
tensive grounds.  Baths  of  every 
kind  of  the  newest  aud  best  con- 
struction. 

Constantino,  Algeria,  d*Orient,  de 
Paris, 

Constantinople,  Hotel  d'Angle- 
TBBBE,  Hotel  Byzance,  Hotel 
LuQcerrdwurg,  de  Londres. 

Conway,  Castle,  Erskine  Arms, 

Copenhagen,  King  of  Denmark, 
Hotel  d'Angleterre,  Hotel  Konig. 

Coppet,  Croix  Blanche,  Ange. 

Cordova,  Suiza,  Rizsti. 

Corfu,  St  George. 

Cork,  IMPERIAL,  a  large  and 
comfortable  house  of  old  repute, 
much  patronised  by  Americans, 
Victoria, 

Coupar-Angus,  Strathmore  Arms, 

Coventry,  king's  Head, 

Cowes,  Marine,  Fountain, 

Crystal  Palace,  Queen's  {Upper  Nor- 
wood). 

Culoz,  Hotel  FoUiet, 

Cofltrin,  Kronpriaiz,  Adler, 

Cuxhaven,  J)olle*8  Hotel,  Belvedere. 


Darmstadt,  Darmstaedter  Ho/  Zur 
Travbe, 

Davos-Platz,  Hotbl  Boul,  Bblvb- 
dere,  Rhatia,  Schtoeizerhof. 

Dawlish,  London,  York,  Albert, 

Dax,  des  Thermes,  de  VEurope,  de 
la  Paix,  Figaro. 

Deauville,  DU  Casino,  Grand 
Hotel  de  l'Eubope. 

Delft,  Den  Bolk,  Casino  Heeren- 
logement. 

Derby,  Midland,  King's  Head. 

Derwentwater,  Lodobe  Hotel. 

Desenzano,  Ma/yef's  Royal, 

Dessau,  Hirsch, 

Dieppe,  Rotal,  dbb  Bains,  Bbibt6l, 
Grand. 

Dijon,  DU  Jura* 

Dinant,  des  Pastes,  de  la  Tele  d*Qr. 

Dole,  de  Geneve,  de  France, 

Doncaster,  Anobl,  Rosbugk. 

Dordt,  Belle-  Vue,  Wolk,  des  Armet 
dAmerique. 

Dortmund,  Romiseher  JCaiser,  BeUe- 
vue, 

Douai,  de  Versailles,  de  VEurope, 
de  Flandres, 

Dover,  Lord  Warden,  Dover 
Castle. 

Drammen,  Rung  Karl, 

Dresden,  VICTORIA,  in  a  fine 
position,  near  the  Palace  and 
galleries,  excellent.  Bbllbyub. 
an  excellent  hotel,  in  a  pleasant 
position.  De  Saxe,  excellent, 
old  -  established  hotel.  Grand 
Union. 

Drontheim,  de  VAngleterre,  Brit- 
annic. 

Dublin,  SHELBOURNE,  admir- 
ably managed,  in  the  most  central 
Eart  of  the  city,  largely  patronised 
y  Americans.  Metropole,  a 
new  and'  excellent  hotel  in  the 
principal  (Sackville)  street, 
Gresham,  old-established,  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  appointed, 
patronised  by  American  Families 
and  Tourists.  Jury's,  comfort- 
able and  well  managed. 
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Dumfries,  King's  Arms,  Com- 
mercial,  Qiieensberry  Arms, 

Dunbar,  St  George,  RaUioay. 

Dundalk,  Imperial, 

Dundee,  Queen's,  best. 

Dunkeld,  Bibnam,  Athole  Arms, 

Dunoon,  Argyll. 

Durham,  County  Hotel, 

Dusseldorf,  Breidenbacheb  Hof, 
de  V  Europe, 


Eastbourne,  Queen's,  Grand, 
Cavendish. 

EcJinburgh,  Royal,  Balmoral, 
Palace,  and  Waterloo,  com- 
fortable. Imperial,  Clarendon, 
Rutland. 

Einsiedeln,  Sonne,  AcUer, 

Eisenach,  Grossherzog  von  Sachsen„ 

Elsinore,  d'Oresund, 

Ely,  Bell,  the  best. 

Emmerich,  Royal, 

Ems,  Quatre  Saisons,  Prince  of 
Wales,  d* Angleterre,  de  Russie, 

Engelberg,  Sonnenberg,  Titlis, 

Epernay,  de  V Europe, 

Erfurt,  SUber*s. 

Esslingen,  Krone, 

Este,  la  Speranza, 

Etampes,  du  Bois  de  Vincennes. 

Exeter,  Clarence,  New  Londan, 


Faido,  Ths  Prince  of  Wales, 

Falmouth,  Royal,  Green  Bank. 

Ferrara,  Stella  d*Oro, 

Florence,  Hotel  d'Italie,  very 
comfortable,  under  excellent 
management.  Grand  Hotel  de 
la  Villb,  comfortable  and  well 


arranged.  Grand  Hotel  Con- 
tinental etde  la  Paix, 

Fluelen,  Umerhof,  KretUz. 

Folkestone,  Pamlion,  West  Cliff, 
Wampach, 

Fontainebleau,  de  France  kt 
d'Angleterre,  ViUe  de  Lyon, 
de  Cygne, 

Forbach,  du  Chariot  WOr, 

Fort  William,  Caledonian, 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  d'Anolb- 
terre.  Swan,  Frankfurter 
HOF,  Drexel,  l'Union,  comfort- 
able, moderate  charges. 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Deutsches 
Haus,  Goldener  Adler. 

Frascati,  di  Londra. 

Freiburg,  Switzerland,  de  FreSbwrg, 
best. 

Frieburg,  in  Breisgau,  Zahrinoer 
HoF,  excellent. 

Fulda,  Kurfurst, 

Fumess  Abbey,  Abbey  Hotel. 

Furth,   Crown  Prince  of  Prussia, 


Galway,  Railway, 

Geneva,  THE  BEAU  RIVAOE, 
•delightfuUy  situated,  with  views 
of  Mo'ntBlanc,admirably  managed 
and  deservedly  recommended. 
NATIONAL,  the  largest  and 
most  modem,  beautifully  situ- 
ated. DE  LA  PAIX,  under 
new  and  excellent  management ; 
first  class  in  every  respect ;  view 
of  Mont  Blanc.  Metropole, 
Victoria,  Russie,  VEcu, 

Genoa,  Hotel  de  la  VUle,  de  Londres, 
Grand  Hotel  de  Genes. 

Gerona,  Casa  de  Pasta,  de  la 
Estrella, 

Gersau,  MuUer. 

Ghent,  Royal,  de  la  Poste, 

Giant's  Causeway,  Caus&ioay  Bush- 
mills, 
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Giessbach  Falls,  HOTEL  QIESS- 

BACHf    excellent,    one    of  the 

pleasanteat  spots  in  Switzerland. 
Giessen,  Rappe,  Post,  Einhom, 
Girgentl,  Hotel  des  Temples. 
GLASGOW,  CENTRAL  HOTEL, 
at  the  Central    Station   of   the 
Caledonian  Bailway.   Magnificent 
new  hotel,  recently  opened ;  ele- 
gantly famished  and  decorated. 
St  Enoch,  large  handsome  hotel, 
at  St  Enoch  Station.     Oeoboe, 
Grarid,  at  West  End. 

Glengariff,   Ireland,  Roche^a  Royal 
Hotel,  excellent. 

GloaccHter,  Bell, 

Gmnnden,  Austria,  JHemer, 

Godesberg,  Rhine,  Hotd  Blinder, 

Grorge  de  Trient,  Qramd  Hotel  des 
Gorges  de  Trient, 

Gotha,  Deutsch&r  Hof, 

Gotenbniff,  Oota  Kdlare,  Bloms, 

Grouda,  Herthuis,  Zalm, 

Grasse,  Gband  Hotel,  most  com- 
fortable. 

Grassmere,  Prince  of  JfcUes, 

Gratz,  Elephant,  Florian,  Erzherzog 
Johann, 

Greenock,  Tontine,  White  Hart, 

Greenwich,  Ship, 

Grenada,   de    Washington   Irving, 
de  los  Siete  Suelos. 

Grenoble,  de  V Europe,  Monnet, 

Grindelwald,    l'Oubs,    best     and 
thoroughly  comfortable.    Aigle, 

OnBAalajatiL,  de  la  Diligencia. 

Guernsey,  CHd  Government  House, 

Guttanen,  Bar, 


Hof,  first-class  hotel,  reo«ntly 
opened. 

Hammerfest,  Norway,  Jansens, 
Schichtlehners, 

Hampton  Court,  Mitre,  Greyhound, 

Hanau,  Karlsburg, 

Hanover,  Rotal,  British,  Union, 

Harrogate,  Quasby,  Dragon, 
Queen,  Prospect,  Prince  qf 
Wales, 

Harwich,  Gbeat  Eastern,  excel- 
lent. 

Hastings,  Queen's,  Albion,  Alex- 
andra. 

Havre,  de  l'Eubopb,  Fbascati  (on 
the  sea). 

Heidelberg,  PRINCE  CHARLES 
(near  the  Castle,  a  well-managed 
house,  one  of  the  best  cuisines  in 
Europe).  Victobia,  first-class 
hotel,  very  comfortable  and 
reasonable.  Grand,  opposite  the 
station.  De  l'Eubope,  in  the 
Leopold  strasse,  near  the  station, 
dear. 

Helsingfors,  Society's  House, 

Henley,  Thames,  Royal,  Red  Liw,, 

Holyhead,  North  Western, 

Homburg,  Bbllevue,  de  Russib, 
DE  l'Eubope,  Victobia,  Foub 
Seasons. 

Hull,  Station  Hotel,  Royal  George, 

Hyeres,  Iles  d'Ob,  d'Obient,  Hes- 
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Haarlem,  Gouden  Leeuw,  Crovm, 
Hague,  Belleyue,  db  l'Eubope, 

des  Indes,  Paulez, 

Halle,  Stadt  Hambwrg,  Kronprinz, 

Hamburg,  de  l'Eubope,  Stbeits, 

both   in  beautiful   positions   on 

the  Alster  Basin.     Hambubgeb 


Ilfracombe,  Ilfbacombe  Hotel. 

Ilkley,  IlHey  Wells  Hotel, 

Innsbruck,  Hotel  du  Tybol  (first- 
class),  de  V  Europe. 

Interlaken,  VICTORIA,  magnificent 
hotel,  well  managed.  Juno- 
FBAUBLICK,  delightfully  situated 
amid  beautiful  gardens.     Jung- 

FRAU. 

Inverness,  Caledonian,  Railway, 

Victobia. 
Ischia  {see  Cassamicciola). 
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Ischl,  Kaisbbin  Elizabeth,  Bauer, 
Victoria, 


Jaffa,  Howard's  Hotel, 
Jersey,  Royal,  Pomme  cTOr, 
Jerusalem,    Mediterranean   Hotel, 

Jerusalem. 
Jonkoping,  Jonkoping  Hotel, 


Eenmare,  Lansdowne  Arms, 

Keswick,  Keswick  Hotel,  Queen's, 

Kilkee,  Hotels,  Moore's,  Marine. 

Kilkenny,  Club  House,  Imperial, 

Killamey,  RAILWAY,  Victobia, 
Lake,  Muckross  Ahb&y,  all  excel- 
lent hotels. 

Kingstown,  ROYAL  MARINE, 
fine  large  hotel,  beautifully  situ- 
ated, and  very  comfortable. 

Kinross,  Kirklands, 

Kissingen,  Sanneb,  Royal  Kur- 
hxius,  de  Russie,  Kaiser. 

Kreuznach,  Golden  Eagle,  HoUande, 
Oranien  Hof, 

Kuffstein,  Post,  Hirsch, 


Lancaster,    King's    Arms,    Royal 

Qak, 
Landshut,  Kronprinz, 


Lausanne,  Gband  Hotel  db 
RiCHEMONT,  in  large  gardens. 
Gibbon,  first-class,  and  excellent 
in  every  respect. 

Lauterbrunnen,  Steinhoch,  Stavb- 
bach. 

La  Rochelle,  de  France,  de  Com- 
merce. 

Leamington,  Rbgent,  Clarendon. 

Leeds,  Queen's,  Gbeat  Nobthebn. 

Leghorn,  Grand,  DU  Nobd. 

Leicester,  Bell,  Stag. 

Leiden,  Hotel  Verhauf. 

Leipsic,  Haupfe,  de  Russie. 

Le  Mans,  Bovle  d'Or,  de  France. 

Letterfrack,  Renvyle  House. 

Leuk  (Baths),  des  Alpes,  BeUemie. 

Libourne,  de  V Europe. 

Lichfield,  George,  Swan, 

Liege,  de  Suede,  d'Angleterre, 

Lille,  DE  L'EuBOPE,  de  France, 

Limerick,  Rot/al  George,  Royal, 

Lincoln,  Gbeat  Nobthebn,  Sara- 
cen's Head. 

Lindau,  Bayerische  Hof. 

Linlithgow,  Star  and  Garter. 

Linz,  Nassaue/rhof. 

Lisbon,  Bbaqanza,  Grand  Hotel 
Centbal. 

Lisbum,  Hertford  Arms, 

Lisdoonvama,  Hotels,  Atlantic 
View,  Imperial,  Royal  Spa. 

Liverpool,  Nobth  -  Westebn, 
Gband,  excellent.  Adblphi, 
old-established  and  comfortable. 

Llandudno,  Queen's,  Adblphi. 

Locarno,  Gband  Hotel  Locabno, 
Corona,  Pare. 

Loch  Awe.    The  Loch  Awe, 

Lodi,  Italy,  Gainbero. 

London. — From  the  multitude  of 
London  Hotels  we  have  se- 
lected the  following,  all  of  which 
deserve  the  title  of  "first  class," 
and  all  of  which  are  reputable 
and  worthy  of  patronage.  A 
large  number  of  the  large  modern 
hotels  of  the  first  class  have 
accommodation  and  a  scale  of 
prices  suited  to  the  means  of 
nearly  every  class  of  travellers, 
and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
seek  second-class  hotels  to  find 
moderate  prices.  Many  of  the 
hotels  named  have  rooms  for 
single  travellers  upon  the  upper 
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floors,  accessible  by  the  liftj  at 
3s.  6d.  per  day,  and  double  rooms 
as  low  as  4s.  to  5s.  per  day.  The 
restaurant  charges  in  most  of  the 
best  hotels  are  very  nearly  the 
same,  and  are  generally  reason- 
able. 
For  convenience  the  list  of  London 
Hotels  is  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally:— Ashley* 8 f  Covent  Garden. 
Alexandra,  near  Hyde  Park 
Comer.  Bedfordf  Covent  Gar- 
den. BucKiNaHAM  Palace 
Hotel,  large  hotel  opposite 
Buckingham  Palace.  Bristol, 
Burlington  Gardens,  under  excel- 
lent management,  and  centrally 
situated.  Bath,  Piccadilly,  very 
comfortable  and  homelike. 
Bailey's  Kensington  Family 
Hotel,  well  conducted.  Burling- 
ton Botelj  Cork  Street,  ex- 
ceedingly comfortable,  first-class 
hotel,  patronised  by  the  King  of 
the  Belgians.  Hotel  Cecil,  new 
immense  hotel  just  opened  on  the 
embankment.  Charing  Cross, 
large,  noisy  railway  hotel,  but 
convenient  for  the  Continental 
trains.  Continental,  Water- 
loo Place,  ei^cellent  restaurant. 
Euston,  Euston  Sq.,  at  London 
and  North -Western  Terminus, 
Euston,  comfortable,  and  charges 
moderate.  First  Avemief  High 
Holbom,  a  first-class  house. 
GRAND  HOTEL,  Trafalgar 
Square,  one  of  the  finest  hotels 
in  London,  extensively  patronised 
by  Americans ;  specially  re- 
commended for  its  convenient 
situation,  comfort,  and  reason- 
able charges  ;  in  every  respect  it 
deserves  its  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. Golden  Cross,  Charing 
Cross,  good  second-class  hotel. 
Gbosvenor,  at  Victoria  Station. 
Great  Northern  Railway  Hotel, 
King's  Cross  Station.  Inns  op 
Court,  High  Holbom.  LANG- 
HAM  HOTEL,  Portland  Place 
and  Regent  Street.  This  fashion- 
able hotel  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  London,  accommodating  530 
guests.  It  is  extensivehr  patron- 
ised by  Americans.      The  hotel 


has  lately  been  renovated 
throughout.  Long's,  New  Bond 
St,  MorUfifs,  Trafalgar  Sq. 
HOTEL  METROPOLB,  Nor- 
thumberland Avenue,  facing  the 
Embankment ;  magnificent  new 
hotel ;  every-modem  convenience 
and       luxury.  MIDLAND 

GRAND,  St  Pancras,  a  palatial 
establishment,  magnificently  fur- 
nished and  decorated  ;  one  of  the 
sights  of  London  ;  very  comfort- 
able, and  chaives  moderate. 
RoycU  Palace  Hotel,  Kensing- 
ton, overlooking  the  palace  and 
gardens  ;  exellent  but  far  from 
town.  HOTEL  WINDSOR,  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster,  fine 
large  hotel,  elegantlv  fumished  * 
and  very  comfortable,  Turkish 
and  swimming  baths.  St  James* s 
Hotel,  Piccaduly,  opposite  Green 
Park.  Savoy  Hotel,  Thames 
Embankment,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  comfortable  for  short 
or  long  stay.  Thomas'  Hotel, 
Berkeley  S4.  VICTORIA,  Char- 
ing  Cross,  the  newest  of  the 
great  palatial  hotels,  specially 
patronised  by  visitors  from  the 
States,  magnificently  fumished 
and  specially  recommended. 
Westminster  Pala/x,  West- 
minster* 


Londondery,  Jury's,  Imperial, 

Louvain,  Hotel  de  Suede. 

Louviers,  Hotel  du  Mouton. 

Lubeck,  Stadt  Hamburg,  du  Nord. 

Lucca,  Baths,  de  V  Europe  et 
d'ATnerique,  New  York. 

Lucerene,  SGHWEIZERHOF  and 
LUCERNERHOF  (under  the 
same  management ).  ( The 
Schweizerhof  is  the  largest  hotel 
in  Switzerland,  and  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe.  It  has  been  long 
esteemed  for  its  elegance  and 
unexampled       comfort.  The 
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Lncemerhof  a^'oins  the  other, 
and  is  managed  in  the  same 
manner.)  National,  Beau 
RiVAGB,  Swan,  St  Oothard,  The 
hotels  at  Lnceme,  as  well  as  at 
other  places  in  Switzerland,  make 
very  advantageond  arrangements 
with  guests  making  a  lengthy 
visit  before  July  15,  or  after 
Augu^^t. 

Lugano,  DU  parc.  and  three  depen- 
dences, Belveaerey  CeresiOy  and 
Beau  Sejowr,  Excellent  with 
beautiful  gardens. 

Luino,  Posta,  Simplon. 

Luneburg,  WeUenkamps, 

Lungem,  Brunig,  Loewe, 

Luxemburg,  de  Colognef  de 
•     VEurqpe, 

Lyons,  Grand  Hotel  Collet, 
Grand  Hotel  de  Lyon,  Grand 
Hotel  db  l'Univbrs. 


M^con,  de  l'Eurofe  (in  the  town), 

des  Champs  Mj/sies, 
Madrid,  Hotel  de  Paris,  Penin- 

sulares,  des  Princes,  Inghil- 

terra. 
M^adino,  Bellevue, 
Malaga,   L* Alameda,   Victoria,  del 

Onente. 
Malahide,  Royal, 
•  Malines,  de  Brabant. 
Malmoe,  Kramers, 
Malta   (Valetta),  Imperial,    d*An- 

gleterre,  Dunjford's. 
Manchester,     QUEEN'S,    Albion, 

Victoria,  Grand, 
Man,  Isle  of.  Fort  Anne,  Villiers. 
Mannheim,  P/alzerhof,  Stadt  A  then, 
Marburg,  P/eiffer,  Ritter. 
Margate,    Gliftonville    (near    Mar- 
gate), Royal, 
Marienbad,     Klinoers,     Neptun, 

Weimar,  Hamburg,  Neu>  York, 


Marseilles,  Hotel  du  Louvre  et 
DB  la  Paix,  Grand  Hotel 
Noailles,  Hotel  de  Marseille. 

Martigny,  Hotd  Clerc,  de  la  Tour, 
Mont  Blanc, 

Matlock,  Tyack's  New  Bath 
Hotel,  Royal, 

Mayenee,  VoN  Holland,  under 
excellent  management.  En- 
glischer,  Rheinischer  Hqf, 

Meaux,  Ghrianan,  Trois  Rois. 

Melrose,  Abbet  (close  to  the 
Abbey),  George  and  Abbots- 
ford,  excellent. 

Menaggio,  Victoria, 

Mentone,  Hotel  National,  new 
and  the  best.  It  is  on  the  hill- 
side, with  superb  views.  West- 
minster, the  best  of  the  hotels 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Iles 
Britanniques,  Louvre,  Orient. 
All  the  above  are  at  the  West 
End.  On  the  East  Bay,  but  at 
an  inconvenient  distance  from  the 
town,  are  the  Grand,  Anglais, 
Bellevub,  de  la  Paix. 

Meran,  Tyrol,  Erzherzog  Johann. 

Messina,  Victoria. 

Metz,  Grand  Hotel  de  VEurope, 
Hotel  de  Metz, 

Meyringen,  Sauvaoe,  a  large  new 
house,  one  of  the  best  in  Switzer- 
land. Beichenbach,  a  good 
house,  in  a  pleasant  position  near 
the  Beichenbach  cascade. 

Milan,  Hotel  de  Tift  Y^^^"j  most 
comfortable,  excellent  reputation 
of  long  standing.  Hotel  Con- 
tinental, fine  hotel,  electric  light 
in  every  room.  Grand  Hotel 
DE  Milan,  handsome  large  hotel, 
very  comfortable,  and  well 
managed. 

Modane,  Internationale  (opposite 
the  station). 

Modena,  Albergo  Reale, 

Molk,  Lamm,  Ochs. 

Monaco,  Continental,  Anglais, 
Tera^se,  Monte  Carlo  db 
Paris,  Beau  Eiyage,  Londre», 
DBS  Bains. 

Montauban,  du  Midi,  de  VEurope. 

Montpellier,  Nevet,  du  Midi,  Ma- 
guelone, 

Montreux,  DBS  Alfbs,  very  com- 
fortable.   Beau  Rivagb. 
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Monza,  II  Falcone,  F Angela, 
Morges,  des  Alpes, 

Moscow,  DUSAUX. 

Mulhausen,  Central,  Wagner, 
Munich,  Hotel  db  Baviere,  ex- 
cellent      ContinentcU,  BeU&ime, 


North  Berwick,  The  Marine. 
Norwich,  Royal,  MaidCs  Head, 
Nurembtug,  Hotel  de  Bavierb. 
Nyon,  Gowvnne,  Ange, 


Murren,  Grand  HotbIj  des  Alpes, 
very  comfortable.  Grand  Hotel 
DE  Murren. 


Namur,  d'Haracamp. 

Nancy,  de  France,  d^ Angleterre. 

Naples,  Granh  Horp*,  new,  and  as 
to  positioii,  co!8iort,  and  desir- 
ability, whether  for  a  long  or 
brief  stay,  it  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  Hotel  Royal  des 
E^tbangers,  excellent,  beauti- 
fully situated.  Grand  Hotel 
Ncbile;  Hotel  de  Rome,  on  the 
Sta.  Lucia ;  Louvre, 

Naubeim,  de  VEurope,  Bellevue, 
Park, 

Neuchatel,  Hotel  Bellevue,  du 
Lac. 

Neubausem,  SGHWEIZERHOF 
(one  of  tihe  best  hotels  in  Switzer- 
land ;  ftne  views  of  Falls  of  the 
Ehine  and  the  Alps). 

Newark,  Saracen* a  Head, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Cowaty  Hotel, 
Turk's  Head. 

Newhaven,  Station. 

Newmarket,  England,  Rutland 
Arms,  White  Hart. 

Nice,  Grand  Hotel,  Hotel  des 
Anglais,  Grande  Bretagne, 
Grand  Hotel  Chauvin,  Grand 
Hotel  de  la  Paix,  d' Angle- 
terrb,  de  France,  de  Eome, 
mbditbrranib,     luxembourg, 

DU    PARC,     IlES    BrITANNIQUES. 

At  Carabacel  are  Kraft's  Hotel 
DE  Nice,  Windsor,  Jullien's, 
DE  Paris,  and  others. 
Nimes,  du  Luoc&tnburg. 


Oban,  Station,  opposite  the  station, 
fine  new  hotel,  under  excellent 
management ;  Alexandra  ; 

Great  Western.  All  these 
hotels  have  fine  sea  views. 

Offenburg,  Fortuna. 

Olten,  Sclvweiaerhof. 

Oporto,  Lisbonense,  Mary  Castro. 

Orleans,  Hotel  d^Orieans,  du  Loiret. 

Orvieto,  Belle  Arti,  Aquila  Bianca, 

Ostend,  Fontaine,  des  Bains,  de 
France,  de  Bussie. 

Ouchy,  Beau  Rivage. 

Oxford,  Mitre  (best).  Clarendon, 
excellent.    Randolph. 


Padua,  Stella  d^Oro  {Fanti),  Croce 
d*Oro, 

Paisley,  Saracen*8  Head,  George, 

Palermo,  Trinacria,  de  France. 

Pallanza,  GRANDHOTELPALL- 
ANZA.  Fine  hotel  in  beautiful 
gardens ;  excellent  management. 

Paris. — The  following  recommend- 
able  Hotels  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically : — Atheneb,  in  the  Rue 
Scribe,  near  the  Grand  Opera. 
de  Bade,  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 
Bellevue,  39  Avenue  de  I'Opera ; 
very  comfortable.  Brighton, 
Rue  de  Rivoli.  Bristol,  Place 
Vendome ;  expensive.  Chatham, 
Rue  Neuve  St  Augustin.  CON- 
TINENTAL ;  one  ofithe  sights 
of  Paris  ;  magnificently  furnished 
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and  decorated ;  general  manage- 
ment and  cuisitie  excellent.  Deux 
MONDES,  Avenue  de  TOpera,  De 
France  et  de  Bath,  Rue  St 
Honors.  Grand  Hotel,  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines  ;  very  large, 
handsome  hotel ;  much  improved 
under  its  new  management.  De 
HOLLANDE,  Bue  de  la  Paix.  LiUe 
et  d'Albiorif  Rue  St  Honors ; 
mostly  patronised  by  English  and 
Amencans.  Liverpool,  Rue 
Castiglione.  Louvre,  Rue  de 
Rivoli ;  large,  handsome  hotel. 
MEUmOEj  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  no 
better  hotel  in  Europe ;  the  rooms 
are  all  large  and  well  furnished, 
and  cuisine  most  excellent ;  pat- 
ronised by  the  best  class  of  English 
and  American  travellers ;  specially 
recommended  for  families.  Mira- 
BEAU,  Rue  de  la  Paix.  Nor- 
mandy, Rue  de  I'Echelle  ;  almost 
exclusively  American.  De  Mhin, 
Place  Vendome.  Richmond 
(good),  Rue  du  Helder.  Splen- 
DiDE,  Place  de  I'Opera.  West- 
minster, Rue  de  la  Paix. 
Windsor  (good).  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
Vendome,  Rue  Vendome. 

Pau,  Grand  Hotel  Gassion,  Beau 
Sejour,  de  France,  de  la  Paix, 
DE  l'Europe. 

Pavia,  Croce  Bianca, 

Penzance,  QueerCSy  Western,  At 
Lands  End,  Lands  End  Hotel. 

Perpignan,  Chrand,  de  V Europe, 

Perth,  Royal  Oeorgey  Royal  British, 

Perugia,  Grand  Hotel  Perv^ia,  de 
la  Grande  Bretagne, 

Pesth,  Grand  Hotel  Hungaria^  Queen 
of  England^  de  V  Europe. 

Peterborough,  Great  Northern, 
Grand. 

Pforzheim,  Becker,  Black  Eagle. 

Piacenza,  Europa,  Italia, 

Pillnitz,  Goldener  Loewe, 

Pilsen,  Goldener  Adler,  Kaiser  von 
Oesterreich. 

Pisa,.  Royal  Victoria,  Grand 
Hotel  de  l'Arno,  Grand  Bre- 
tagne, 

Pistoja,  de  Londres, 

Pitlochry,  Fisher's,  Athole 
Hydropathic  Establishment 
Craigower, 


Plombieres,  des  Bains,  de  VOurs, 

Plymouth,  Royal,  'Gramd,  Duke  of 
Oomwall, 

Poitiers,  de  France,  du  Palais, 

Pontarlier,  National, 

Pontresina,  Roseo,  Coubonne, 
Croix  Blanche,  Saratz, 

Portree,  Royal,  comfortable. 

Port  Rush,  Northern  Counties  Rail- 
way, 

Port  Said,  Hotel  Nederlanden  du 
Louvre, 

Portsmouth,  George,  Fountain.  At 
Squthsea,  Queen's  and  Imperial, 

Prague,  Grand,  d'Anoleterre,  de 
Saxe,  Victoria, 

Presburg,  Gruner  Baum,  Ochs, 

Preston,  Park  Hotel,  Victoria. 


Queenstowu,  Queen's  (close  to  the 
landing). 


Ragatz,      Quellenhof,      Tamina, 

Schimizerhof. 
Ramsgate,  The  Granville,  Royal. 

Albion, 
Ratisbon,    Goldenes  Kreuz,   Kron- 

prinz,  Gruner  Kranz, 
Remagen,  Furstenberg. 
Rennes,  de  Fran^,  Jvlien, 
Rheims,  Lion  d'Or. 
Richmond,    Star    and    Garter, 

Queen's,  Talbot. 
Rigi  Kulm,  RiGi  Kulm  Hotel. 
Rigi  Scheideck,  Hotel  Rigi  Schei- 

DECK,  excellent. 
Riva,  Sole, 
Rochester,    Royal     Victoria     and 

BuU. 
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Rome,  the  QUIRINALE  is  a  large 
and  well-conducted  hotel  in  the 
modem  city,  admirably  managed 
and  most  reasonable;  its  situa- 
tion is  high  and  healthy.  COS- 
TANZrS  is  in  a  high  and 
healthy  position,  and  weU  snite^ 
for  either  a  brief  or  lengthy  so- 
journ. Db  Russie,  in  a  beautifal 
position  close  by  the  Pincio,  the 
fashionable  promenade;  de  Lon- 
dres,  de  Rome,  Mristol,  Europa, 
Grand,  Marini. 

Rotterdam,  New  Bath  Hotel  (clean 
and  comfortable). 

Rouen,  Albion,  d*Angleterre, 

Rovigo,  Carona  Farrea. 

Rudesheim,  Darinstadter  Hqf, 
Rheinstein,  BeUevue,  KrcLss, 

Rugby,  Royal  George, 

Ryde,  Pier,  Eagle,  Esplanade. 


Salerno,  Vittoria,  d^ Angleterre. 

Salisbury,  White  Hart,  Three 
Swans. 

Salzburg,  de  l*Eubopb,  excellent 
and  beautifully  situated.  Very 
advantageous  terms  made  before 
15th  July  and  after  August. 
UAutriche,  Erzherzog  Karl,  Net- 
bock. 

Samadeu,  Bemina,  des  Alpes,  En- 
gadiner  Ho/. 

San  Bemo,  West  End, 

Saragossa,  Eurqpa,  Gtuttro  Na- 
eiones. 

Samen,  Samen  hqf,  Aigle  d'Or. 

Savona,  Hotel  Suisse. 

Scarborough,  Crown,  Royal,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Grand. 

Schaffhausen,  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Rhine,  near  the  town,  is  the 
beautiful  SCHWEIZER  HOF, 
opposite  to  and  with  fine  views  of 
the  cascade  and  mountains.  In 
the  town  are  the  Post  and  MUller 
ffotels. 


Schlangenbad,  Nassauerhof,  Vic- 
toria. 

Schwalbach,  Due  db  Nassau,  best. 

Sedan,  de  V Europe,  Croix  d^Or, 

Sesto  Calende,  Posta. 

Seville,  de  Paris,  de  Madrid, 
Eurqpa. 

Shanklin,  Daish's,  HoUiers. 

Sheffield,  Victoria,  Royal,  Im- 
perial, King's  Head. 

Siena,  Grand  Hotel  Siena,  Con- 
tinerUal,  Aquila  Neva  arid  An- 
gleterre. 

Sils-Maria,  Edelufeiz. 

Silvaplana,  Kreuz,  Wilder  Mann. 

Siraplon,  Fletscham. 

Sion,  Post,  Lion  d'Or. 

Smyrna,  Hotel  d'Egypte,  Hotel  de 
Ville,  both  inferior. 

Soleure,  Cou/ronne,  Cerf. 

Sorrento,  La  Sirena,  Tramontano, 
Vittoria. 

Southampton,  South  Western, 
R€uiley*s. 

Spa,  DB  Flandre,  Britannique, 
des  Pays  Bas,  d^  Orange,  cP  York,  de 
Portugal,  DU  Midi,  de  l*Europe. 

Spezia,  Italy,  Crocedi  Malta,  Italia, 

Spiez,  Spiezerhof. 

Spires,  Rheinischer  Hof,  Wittels- 
bacher  Hof. 

St  Beatenberg,  Kurhaus,  Hotel  des 
Alpes. 

St  Germain,  France,  PavUlon 
Henri  Qtiatre. 

St  Goar,  Lily,  Krone. 

St  Goarhausen,  Adler. 

St  Malo,  Franklin,  de  France. 

St  Moritz,  Engadine,  Grand  Hotel 
DU  Lac,  Victoria,  Kurhaus. 

St  Petersburg,  HOTEL  DANGLE- 
TERRE  (opposite  the  Cathedral 
of  St  Isaac,  m  the  best  position  of 
the  city),  de  Russie,  Dbmouths, 
DB  France,  Bellbvue. 

St  Remo,  GRAND  HOTEL 
ROYAL,  beautifully  situated  and 
also  well  conducted;  WEST 
END,  Bellbvue,  Londrbs  (the 
oldest),  DU  Paradis.  At  the 
East  End  are  the  Victoria, 
Mbditbrran^e,  d'Anoletbrre, 
DB  Nice. 

Stafford,  North  Western. 

Stettin,  de  Prusse,  drei  Kronen, 
du  Nord. 
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Stirling,  Golden  Lion,  best. 

Stockholm,  TffE  GRAND 
HOTEL,  Hotel  Rydbbrg. 

Stolzenfels,  Hotel  Stolzm/ds,  BeUe- 
vue. 

Stnubiirg,  Nationaly  Hotel  de  Paris, 
Maison  Rouge,  d* Angleterre, 

Stratford-on-Avon,  Shakespeabe, 
old-fashioned,  with  great  comfort 
and  civility.  Red  Horse.  The 
claim  to  American  patronage, 
based  upon  the  reputed  possession 
of  Washington  Irving's  fire  poker 
set  up  by  the  Red  Horse,  is  met  by 
the  exhibition  at  the  Shakespeare 
of  Irv^ig's  cane,  presented  by 
him  to  the  proprietor's  father. 

Stresa,  Hotel  des  Iles  Boromebs, 
excellent,  with  the  best  views. 

Stuttgart,  Marquardts,  Royal, 
Dierlamm,  SUher, 

Syracuse,  Vittoria,  del  Sole  (not 
bad). 


Tamworth,  Kind's  Arms, 

Tarbet,  Tarbbt  Hotel. 

Tarragona,  Ewropa. 

Temi,  Europa,  Angleterre, 

Thun,  Grand  Hotel  de  Thun,  in 
a  beautiful  position  on  the  lake,  a 
most  agreeable  stopping-place. 
Bellevite^ 

Thusis,  Hotel  via  Mala, 

Tintem  Abbey,  Beaufort  Arms, 

Tivoli,  Regina,  Sibylla, 

Toledo,  de  Lino,  Henspedes, 

Torquay,  Imperial  Torbay  Hotel, 
Royal,  Victoria,  and  Albert. 

Toulon,  Victoria,  de  la  Paix,  Grand. 

Toulouse,  TivoUier,  SouviUe,  de 
VEuropa, 

Tours,  Faisan,  deVUnivers,  deBor- 
deaux, 

Trent,  Grand  Hotel  Trento,  Ewropa. 

Treves,  Hotd  de  Treves,  Rothes 
Haus, 

Triberg,  Beiringer's  Black  Forest 
Hotel,  close  to  the  cascade,  ex- 
cellent, beautifully  situated. 


Trieste,  Hotel  de  la  Ville, 
Delorme, 

Trossachs,  Trossachs  Hotel. 

Trouville,  des  Roches  Noibbs,  de 
Paris,  de  la  Plage,  Belleyue. 

Troyes,  de  France,  de  Paris. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Royal  Sussex, 
Calvbrley. 

Turin,  Grand  Hotel  de  Turin 
(opposite  the  station),  excellent 
management  and  most  comfort- 
able. De  l'Europe,  magnificent 
hotel  on  the  Piazzo  Castello. 
D* Angleterre  and  Troinl}etta, 


Udine,  Italia, 

Ulm,  Rttssischer  Hof,  best.    Kron- 

prinz, 
Ulverston,  County  Hotel, 
Upsala,  Stads  Hotel. 
Utrecht,  PaysBas,  du  Vieux  ChAt- 

eau  d^Anvers, 


Valencia,  de  Paris,  del  Cid  Madrid, 
Valetta,  Imperial,  Dun/ords, 
Varese,  GRAND  HOTEL 
VARESE,  excellent,  a  most 
agreeable  stopping-place. 
Venice,  HOTEL  ROYAL 
DA  NIELI,  and  dependence 
Beau  Riyage,  excellent  manage- 
ment and  most  comfortable,  close 
to  the  Doge's  Palace.  Britannia, 
very  comfortable,  nice  garden, 
electric  light  in  rooms.  Gb4ND. 
These  three  hotels  are  oiPthe 
Grand  Canal,  and  are  not  only 
the  best  in  Venice,  but  among  the 
best  in  Italy. 
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VentnoT,  Crab  and  Lobster, 
BiOTAL,  Marinb,  Esplanade. 

Verona,  Grand  Hotel  de  Lon- 
DRBS,  excellent.     Gol&mba  d^Oro, 

Vevey,  Grand  Hotel  de  Vevet, 
in  beautiful  grounds.  Grand 
Hotel  du  Lac,  Monnet. 

Vichy,  cU  la  PaiXf  des  Ambassa- 
deurSf  des  Princes^  du  Pare,  des 
Bains. 

Vienna,  METROPOLE,  Imperial, 
Grand  Hotel,  Archduke 
Charles,  Munsch,  Kaiserin 
Elisabeth. 

Vienne,  Ombry,  du  Louvre, 

Visp,  du  SoleU. 

Vittoria,  de  Pallares,  Larea. 


Wildbad,     HOTEL     KLUMPP, 

Bellevue.Bad. 
Wilna,  de  VEwrope, 
Winchester,  George,  Royal. 
Windermere,  Qrown. 
Windsor,  White  Hart,  Castlb. 
Wittenberg,  AdZer. 
Worms,  Alter  Kaiser ^  Hartmann, 

RMinischer  Ho/. 
Wnrzbnrg,  Kronprinz  Von    Ba- 

YERN,  Swan, 


Waldshut,  Rebstock. 

Warrington,  Liorif  Patten  Arms. 

Warsaw,    de    PEurope,     d*Angle- 
terrCy  de  Paris, 

Warwick,  Warwick  Arms. 

Waterford,  Imperial. 

Weimar,  de  Russie,  Erbprina. 

Weissenfels,  Three  Swans. 

Wells,  England,    Swan,    comfort- 
able. Star, 

Wenersborg,  Stads  Huis. 

Wengern  Alp,  Hotel  de  JungfroM. 
(excellent  dining  place). 

Westport,  Railway. 

Wiesbaden,  ROSE,  FOUR 
SEASONS,  JVASSA  U,  ANGLE- 
TERR  B,  Englischb  Hof, 
Kaiser,   all    first-class  in   every 

respect. 


Yarmouth,    Royal,    Queen's,    Vic- 

toria. 
York,     New     Station     Hotel, 

Harkei's. 
Yverdun,      de     Londres,      Groix 

Federale, 


Zermatt,  Mont  Cervin,  du  Monte 
Rosa. 

Zug,  Hirsch,  Lowe. 

Zurich,  Grand  Hotel  Belleyue 
AU  Lac,  very  fine  hotel,  delight- 
fully situated. 
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BALE. 


THREE    KINGS   HOTEL. 

Proi>rietor-G.  FLUGK. 


First-class  Family  Hotel,  in  delightful  and 
quiet  situation  on  the  River  Rhine,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  town. 


150    ROOMS   AND    SALOONS. 

HYDRAULIC  LIFT.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR. 


Omnibuses  at  the  Badish  and  the  Central  Railway 
Stations. 


SWITZERLAND. 


ROUTES. 


Boute  Page 

97.  Balb  to  Schafphausbn 

and  constancb   .    .    .  409 

98.  Schafphausbn  TO  ZuMCH  412 

99.  ZUBICH     TO     CoiRB,    via 

THB  Splugbn  Pass  to 
CoMO,  AND  via  St 
Bbbnabdino    to    Bel- 

LINZONA 413 

100.  ZuBiCH  TO  Davos  .    .    .417 

101.  The  Engadine  ....  418 

102.  Bale  to  Zurich     .    .    .421 

103.  Bale  to  Lucerne  .    .    .422 

104.  Zurich    to    Rorschach 

AND  LiNDAU     ....  422 

105.  Zurich  to  Lucerne   .    .  423 

106.  The  Rigi 424 

107.  The  Lake  op  Lucerne   .  427 

108.  Lucerne    and    the    St 

Gothard  Pass  to  Como 
andtheLagoMagoiore  429 

109.  Lucerne     to    Interla- 

KEN      BY     THB      BRUNIG 

Pass .  433 

110.  Interlaken  to  Lauter- 

brunnen  and  Grindbl- 

WALD,  by  THE  WeNGERN 

Alp 436 

111.  Gmndblwald    to   Mey- 

RINGEN,  by  the  GREAT 
SCHEIDECK 438 


Boute  Page 

112.  Meyrinoen  to  the  Grim- 

SEL  Hospice    ....  439 

113.  goschbnen      to      the 

Rhone    Glacier    and 

BrIEG,    by    THE    FURCA 

Pass 440 

114.  Geneva  to  Lausanne  by 

Vevby,  including  the 
Lake  of  Geneva      .    .  441 

115.  Geneva   to   Milan,    by 

THE  SiMPLON  Pass    .    .  446 

116.  BaletoBienne     .    .    .449 

117.  Lucerne  to  Berne     .    .  450 

118.  Geneva  to  Chamounix  ,  451 

119.  Mabtigny  TO  Chamounix, 

BY  THE  Tete  Noire  .    ,  454 

120.  Visp  TO  Zermatt   .    .    .455 

121.  Martigny  to  Aosta,  by 

THE  Great  St  Bernard  456 

122.  Geneva    to    Bale,    by 

Freiburg  AND  Berne  .  459 

123.  Geneva    to    Bale,    by 

Neuchatel     .    .    .    .461 

124.  Berne    to    Thun    and 

Interlaken    ....  462 

125.  Thun  to  Leuk,  by  the 

GemmiPass    ....  463 

126.  The  Bernina  Pass     .    .  464 

127.  Switzerland     to     the 

Tyrol 466 


SWITZERLAND  is  bounded  on 
.the  north  and  east  by  Ger- 
many, on  the  south  by  Italy,  and 
on  tl^  west  by  France.  Its  great- 
est length  from  east  to  west  is  a 
little  over  200  miles,  and  its 
breadth,  north  and  south,  is  156 
27 


miles.  Its  entire  area  is  15,469 
square  miles.  Two-thirds  of  its 
surface  consist  of  lofty  mountain 
chains  and  valleys,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  a  plain  1300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  plain 
.extends  across  the  country  in  the 
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Switzerland. 


directioii  of  north-east  and  south- 
west between  the  lakes  of  Constance 
and  Geneva,  and  separates  the 
chains  of  the  Jura  mountains  from 
the  main  ranges  of  the  Alps.  In 
the  south-western  portion  of 
Switzerland  the  mountains  consist 
of  two  principal  chains,  between 
which  is  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. 
The  more  southern  of  these  chains 
is  called  the  Pennine  ;  and  that  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Rhone  the 
Bernese  Alps.  Near  the  point 
where  these  two  chains  diverge  is 
Mount  St  Gothard,  which  forms  the 
nucleus  of  ranges  which  extend 
over  eastern,  south-eastern,  and 
central  Switzerland.  All  the 
higher  points  of  the  Alps  rise  above 
the  line  -of  congelation,  and  the 
immense  quantities  of  snow  ac- 
cumulated on  their  summits  are 
continually  falling  into  the  valleys 
below,  where  in  the  form  of 
avalanches,  they  often  occasion 
serious  devastation.  The  mountain 
chains  of  the  Jura  present  a  very 
different  appearance  from  the  Alps, 
and  are  sometimes  clothed  with 
pine  forests.  None  of  them  reaches 
the  elevation  of  perpetual  snow. 
They  are  generally  more  precipitous 
and  abrupt  on  the  Swiss  side,  and 
descend  with  a  gradual  slope 
towards  France. 

The  two  most  considerable  rivers 
of  Switzerland  are  the  Rhine  and 
the  Rhone,  both  originating  in  the 
high  mountain  region  which  lies 
around  Mount  St  Gothard.  The 
river  Aar  joins  the  Rhine  about  50 
miles  below  Lake  Constance,  and 
brinp  with  it  the  waters  of  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
which  include  the  Lake  of  Zurich, 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne  (out  of  which 
flows  the  river  Reuss),  the  Lakes 
of  Thun  and  Brienz,  and  the  Lakes 
of  Neuchatel  and  Bienne,  connected 
with  the  Aar  by  the  river  Theil. 

The  river  Tessin  or  Ticino,  which 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Po,  has 
its  source  near  the  group  of  Mount 
St  Gothard,  and  flows  tnrough  the 
Lake  of  Mapgiore,  a  portion  of 
which  is  within  the  Swisa  frontier. 


The  Lake  of  Lugano,  to  the  east- 
ward of  Maggiore,  is  almost  wholly 
in  Switzerland. 

The  numerous  mountain  torrents 
frequently  form  cataracts  in  their 
descent,  and  some  of  these  are 
distinguished  by  great  beauty,  as 
the  Falls  of  the  Aar  at  Hande^  the 
Staubbach,  the  Giessbach  Reichen- 
bach,  etc.  "  In  its  towering  moun- 
tains and  vast  glaciers,  its  beautiful 
lakes  and  smiling  valleys,  its 
numberless  Alpine  streams  and 
glittering  cascades,  Switzerland 
combines  in  an  eminent  degree  all 
the  various  features  of  grand  and 
striking  scenery,  and  possesses  in  this 
respect  attractions  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe." 

Owing  to  the  elevation  of  a  great 
part  of  the  country,  the  climate  is 
cold ;  frosts.'prevail  long  into  spring, 
and  storms  of  hail  and  snow  are 
frequent  and  often  violent.  In 
some  of  the  valleys,  however,  con- 
siderable heat  isf  eiperienced,  owing 
to  the  excessive  radiation  from  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  and  to  the 
confined  air. 

The  population  of  Switzerland, 
according  to  the  last  census  taken 
in  December  1888,  was  2,933,334 ; 
who  are  divided  between  Roman 
Catholics  two-fifths,  and  Protest- 
ants three-fifths — other  sects  and 
Jews  (7,400)  numbering  about 
18,000.  The  population  of  the 
republic  is  formed  by  three  nation- 
alities, distinguished  by  .  their 
language,  German,  French,  and 
Italian  ;  the  first,  over  70  per  cent., 
constituting  the  great  mty'ority. 
The  German  language  is  spoken  by 
the  inhabitants  m  sixteen  cantons, 
the  French  in  four,  and  the  Italian 
in  two. 

The  productions  of  the  vegetiftble 
kingdom  resemble  those  of  central 
Europe,  and  vary  with  the  in* 
creasing  elevation  of  the  ground. 
The  vine  grows  in  the  valleys,  on 
the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  flourishes  at  an  altitude  of  1700 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  mineral  productions  are 
various,  but  are  little  developed. 
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There  are  mines  of  ijpon,  copper, 
and  argentiferous  ores  in  the  canton 
of  Orisons,  and  other  minerals  have 
been  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mineral  springs  are  numerous, 
particularly  in  the  canton  of  Berne. 
The  most  celebrated  are  greatly 
resorted  to  by  invalids. 

Money. — The  coinage  of  Swit- 
zerland is  similar  to  that  of  France. 
French  money  is  everywhere  cur- 
rent ;  English  sovereigns  and  bank 
notes  are  taken  at  hotels  at  their 
full  value. 


B^ 


ROUTE  97. 

BALE  TO  SCHAPFHAUSEN 
AND  CONSTANCE.  \ 

To  Schaffhauseny    \st    doss,    9*50 

frarics;  2aid,  6 '30  francs;  3rrf, 

i'5  francs. 
To  Constance,  90  miles.    Ist  doss, 

U'50  francs;  2nd,  9'Q5  francs; 

3nf,  Q'20  francs, 

(Best  views  on  the  right.) 

ALE    (Hotels;    see    "Hotel 
Ijst  ).      Cabs — J  hour,  one 
or  two   persons,  80  c;   each  ad- 
ditional i  hour,  60  c.    Three  or 
four  persons,  1'20  &s.;  additional 
\  hour  90  c.     From  station  to  town, 
one  or  two  persons,  1*20  frs.;  three 
or  four   persons,  1*80   frs.      The 
greater  part  of  the  town  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Khine,  and  is  con- 
nected  with    the'   other    portion, 
I        called  Little  Bale,  by  three  bridges, 
I        the  oldest  being  a  wooden  bridge 
,        680  feet  long.    Owing  to  its  situation 
I        &t  the  junction  of  the  frontiers  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland, 
it  maintains  its  position  as  a  place 
of  great  commercial  activity.    The 
Cathedral,  or  Munster,  is  the  chief 
Attraction  of  the  place  for  tourists. 


It  is  built  of  red  sandstone.  The. 
older  portion  dates  from  1010,  and 
is  of  the  Byzantine  order,  but  in 
1366  a  considerable  part  was  dc; 
stroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  it 
was  rebuilt  in  the  Qothic  st^le. 
Amongst  tiie  relics  of  the  original 
structure  are  the  northern  prntal, 
ornamented  with  statues  of  Christ 
and  St  Peter,  and  the  Wise  and 
Foolish  Virgins  ;  the  crypt,  nave, 
and  the  grotesque  carvings  on  the 
frieze  capitals.  The  choir  and  side 
gables  are  of  mixed  Byzantine  and 
Gothic  The  west  front  is  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  has  two 
towers,  and  the  portal  is  adorned 
with  mounted  statues  of  St  Geoige 
and  St  Martin,  and  other  figures. 
Tbe  interior  suffered  greatly  from 
the  outrages  of  bigots  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  contains 
some  curious  wood-carvings.  The 
monument  of  Erasmus  stands  on  the 
left  of  the  communion  table,  and 
that  of  the  Empress  Anna,  wife  of 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  and  her  son, 
in  the  choir.  A  Grothic  screen,  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  separates 
the  nave  from  the  choir,  from 
which  latter  there  is  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  council  chamber,  in 
which  one  of  the  committees  of  the 
great  Council  of  Bale  met  in  1459. 
The  sacristan,  who  lives  opposite 
the  main  entrance,  expects  a  small 
fee  for  showing  it.  A  fine 
mediceval  collection  occupies  three 
floors  of  the  building  adjoining  the 
church.  The  rooms  themselves 
and  the  collection  are  most  interest- 
ing. Good  catalogues  at  the  door. 
Admission,  week-days,  |  fr.;  Sun- 
days, 10.30  to  1,  free. 

The  Bathhaus,  in  the  market- 
place, was  erected  in  1504.  On 
the  frieze  are  the  arms  of  the 
three  original  Swiss  cantons — Uri, 
Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden;  be- 
neath them  are  the  anus  of  Bale, 
and  below  these,  a  procession  of 
children.  The  interior  is  adorned 
Willi  frescoes  by  Hans  Bach  and  his 
son  (1609).  Holbein's  frescoes  are 
obliterated,  but  the  hall  is  still  orna- 
mented with  quaint  wood-carvings. 
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l^e  MuMum  contains  some  good 
paintings  by  the  younger  Holbein, 
Camacn,  Teniers,  and  others ;  also 
a  collection  of  antiquities,  many  of 
them  brought  from  Aitgat,  a  few 
miles  distant.  Here  is  also  a  Pub- 
lic Library  of  90,000  volumes,  con- 
taining some  curious  MSS. 

The  University  of  Bale,  founded 
in  1460,  was  once  famous,  chiefly 
from  its  connection  with  the  great 
name  of  Erasmus.  Euler  and  Ber- 
noulli, the  mathematicians,  were 
professors  here,  and  natives  of  Bale. 

The  ZoclogicaZ  Qardtn  contains 
an  interesting  collection  of  Swiss 
and  other  animals.  Concerts  in 
the  afternoon. 

About  6  miles  distant,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Ergolz,  is 
Augst^  occupying  the  site  of  the 
great  Boman  city  of  Axugusta, 
Jtauracorumj  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  Qreat  quantities  of 
Roman  remains  have  been  found 
herC)  most  of  which  have  been 
removed  to  the  Museums  of  Bale 
and  Schaffhausen. 

Proceeding  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  we  reach  Rhbin- 
FELDEN  (10  miles)  {Hotel:  Krone)^ 
a  walled  town,  opposite  the  station, 
on  the  left  bank.  The  Rhine  is 
here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
Part  of  the  town  is  built  of 
materials  brought  from  Augst.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  extensive 
salt-works.  At  Sackingen  (20 
miles)  we  see  an  old  Abbey 
Church,  with  two  towers.  At 
Laufenburg  Station  (26  miles) 
there  is  a  wooden  bridge  across  the 
Rhine,  connecting  the  small  with 
the  great  town  {Hotel:  Post).  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  rapids 
{Lau/en)t  into  which  the  river  is 
here  broken.  Waldshut  (35  miles) 
{Hotel:  Rebstock)  is  situated  on 
the  border  of  the  Black  Forest. 
The  Swiss  Junction  Railway  to  Turgi 
here  crosses  the  Rhine.  The  town 
consists  of  one  principal  street, 
lined  with  quaint,  old-fashioned 
houses.  Near  this  place,  the  Aar 
falls  into  the  Rhine.  Some  distance 


beyond  Waldshut  is  Nbuhausen 
(57^  miles)  {Hotel:  Schweizsr 
Hop*).  This  hotel,  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  in  Switerland,  is 
situated  on  a  beautiful  hill  exactly 
opposite  to,  and  commanding  the 
best  view  of,  the  Falls  of  the  l^ine. 
The  view  of  the  distant  mountains 
from  the  hotel  and  its  grounds  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Switzer- 
land. There  are  several  hundred 
acres  of  wooded  grounds  belonging 
to  the  hotel,  which  aflford  pleasant 
promenades,  and  in  every  respect 
this  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
sojourning  places  in  Europe. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  close  to  the  falls,  is  the  pictur- 
esque Castle  of  Laufen.  From  the 
castle  and  the  grounds  belonging 
to  it  the  best  views  of  the  cataract 
are  to  be  had.  The  visitor  should 
not  fail  to  descend  from  the  castle 
to  the  gallery  built  close  to  and 
almost  over  the  foaming  waters. 

The  castle  contains  a  collection 
of  oil  paintings  by  celebrated 
artists,  wood-carvings,  engravings, 
Swiss  embroideries  and  laces,  and 
other  articles,  which  are  oflFered  for 
sale. 

In  falling  from  the  rock,  the 
Rhine  forms  three  cascades:  that 
on  the  south  side,  rushing  over  two 
pillar-shaped  rocks,  is  the  finest. 
The  river  is  about  120  yards  wide 
above  the  falls,  and  the  total  height 
of  the  latter  does  not  fall  short  of  100 
ft.  A  fine  view  may  be  had  from  the 
railway  bridge  above  the  falls.  At 
night,  when  all  is  still,  and  the 
wind  in  the  proper  quarter,  the 
noise  of  the  waters  may  be  heard 
for  7  or  8  miles. 

Sdiainiaiueii  (64  miles)  {Hotels : 
Post,  MuUer),  (An  omnibus  from 
Schweizer  Hof,  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Rhine,  awaits  the  arrival  of  all 
trains.)  This  town,  the  capital  of 
the  canton  of  its  napie»  is  situated 
on  the  slope  of  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable industry.  The  projecting 
three-sided  windows,  and  the 
curious  roofs  of  the  houses,  the 
walls  and  old-fashioned  gates,  give  a 


NEUHAUSEN-SCHIFFHBUSEN.  PELS  OF  THE  RHINE. 

HOTEL    SCHWEIZERHOF. 

F.  WEGENSTEIN,  Proprietor. 


FIRST-CLASS    HOTEL, 

Replete  with  every  comfort,  in  the  best  position.  Opposite 
the  celebrated  Falls  of  the  Rhine.  Five  minutes*  walk  from 
Neuhausen  Station. 

SplenMO  Wew0  of  tbe  jFalla,  tbe  CaBtle  of  laufen, 
and  tbe  wbolc  Hmgcs  of  tbe  aipa. 


Grand  Scenery.    Healthy  Climate.    Fine  Park  and  Qarden« 
Railway  Ticket  Office  in  the  Hotel.    200  Beds. 


Special  ABBANasMBNTs  fob  Longeb  Stay. 
No  Extra  Charge  for  Lights  and  Service.  No  Fees  to  the  Servants 


The  Newly-built  English  Ohurch  is  in  the  Grounds  of  the 
Schweizerhof.  Omnibuses  at  the  Neuhausen  and  Schaffhausen 
Stations.  By  means  of  Electricity  and  Bengal  Port-fires,  and 
directed  from  the  Schweizerhof, 

THE  FALLS  OF  THE  RHINE  ARE  ILLUMINATED  EVERY  NIQHT 
DURING  THE  SUMMER  SEASON. 
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remarkable  picturesque  appearance 
to  the  place.  Above  it  rises  the  for- 
tress called  Munot  Ccutle;  its  waUs 
are  of  great  thickness,  and  it  is  under- 
mined with  subterranean  passages. 
The  Munster,  commenccKl  1052, 
and  finished  in  1101,  was  once  the 
Abbey  of  All  Saints.  It  is  massive 
in  its  construction,  and  some  parts 
of  it  are  well  preserved.  It  con- 
tains the  bell  with  the  inscription 
"Vivos  voco,  mortuos  plango,  fal- 
gura  frango,"  which  suggested 
Schiller's  ballad  on  the  clock.  The 
St  JohanTieskirche  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  church  in  Switzerland.  .  The 
Tovm  lAbrary  contains  the  books 
and  manuscripts  of  the  celebrated 
historian  Mtiller,  tog^ether  with  a 
collection  of  antiquities  of  various 
kinds.  Leaving  Schaflfhausen^  we 
presently  pass  Singbn  {Hotel: 
Krone)  (82  miles),  about  2  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  which  is  the 
ruined  Castle  of  Hohentwiel,  on  the 
summit  of  a  high  rock.  Radolf- 
ZELL  (83^  miles)  {Hotel:  Schifj 
has  a  handsome  church.  Tne 
scenery  in  this  neighbourhood  is 
very  beautiful.  We  next  reach 
Constance  (93^  miles)  {Hotels :  see 
"  Hotel  List  '*).  This  town,  once 
numbering  40,000  inhabitants,  but 
now  with  less  than  15,000,  is  situ- 
uated  at  the  north-west  extremity 
of  the  lake.  Its  streets  and  build- 
ings have  a  venerable  appearance. 
The  Cathedral  or  Dom^  was  com- 
menced in  1052.  It  is  of  pointed 
architecture,  with  two  handsome 
turrets  at  the  west  end,  and  two 
curiously  carved  oaken  doors.  The 
Council  of  Constance,  which  assem- 
bled in  1416  to  judge  John  Huss, 
sat  in  the  hall  of  tne  Kaufhaus, 
This  quaint  old  building,  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  near  the  railway 
station,  was  built  in  1388.  It  is 
well  worth  a  visit  as  a  specimen  of 
the  architecture  and  decoration  of 
those  days.  In  the  interior  are 
some  modem  frescoes  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  tlie  town.  The 
building  contains  also  a  collection 
of  Indian  and  Chinese  curiosities. 
Admission  to  the  hall,  20  pf.;  to 


the  curiosities,  40  pf.  The  Rosgar" 
ten  Museum  contains  some  anti- 
quities of  Constance ;  fees,  40  pC» 
The  alleged  heresies  of  Wickliffe 
and  John  Huss  were  here  con- 
demned; and  the  latter,  notwith- 
standing the  pledge  of  safety  given 
him  by  the  Emperor,  was  seized 
and  burnt  on  a  spot  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  Cathedral. 
The  spot  is  indicted  by  a  white 
stone  with  inscription.'  The  Dom- 
inican Convent  in  which  Huss  was 
confined  is  now  used  as  a  hotel. 

Fine  views  of  the  town,  the  lake, 
and  the  mountains  may  be  had 
from  the  new  promenade^  which  ex- 
tends for  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  bank  of  the  lake  in  front 
of  the  Constanzerhof, 

Travellers  who  wish  to  see  the 
Lake  of  Constance  may  take  one  of 
the  steamers  which  leave  Constance 
three  times  a  day  in  summer,  and 
touch  at  the  various  places  upon 
both  shores.  From  Momanshoni, 
Zurich  may  be  reached  by  railway 
in  2J  hours.  From  Friedrvchshafen , 
Ulm  may  be  reached  in  4  hours, 
and  from  Lindau,  Augsburg  in  5 
hours. 

The  Lake  of  ConBtanoe,  or  the 
Bodensee,  is,  with  the  exception  of 
Lake  Leman,  the  only  frontier  lake 
of  Switzerland.  It  is  (210  square 
miles)  smaller  in  superficial  extent 
than  that  of  Geneva,  but  exceeds  it 
in  its  depth  and  volume  of  water, 
being  40  miles  from  Bregenz  to  its 
extreme  north-western  prolongation 
at  Ueberlingen,  and  30  from  Bregenz 
to  Constance.  Its  width,  between 
the  embouchure  of  the  Aach  on  the 
north,  and  Wiedehom  on  the 
southern  shore,  is  about  9  miles. 
Its  coasts  border  five  sovereign 
states,  viz.  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Switzer- 
land, which  possesses  the  whole 
southern  coast.  Numerous  streams 
augment  the  body  of  water  poured 
in  at  the  Rhine,  and  contribute  in 
their  measure  to  till  up  the  basin  of 
the  lake. 

In  beauty  of  scenery  it  is  ex- 
celled by  both  Lucerne  and  Geneva. 
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Nevertheless  the  scenes  in  which  its 
Swiss  and  Swabian  confines  abound 
are  fall  of  mingled  beauty  and  sub- 
limity, and  are  such  as,  even  after 
a  survey  of  the  inland  cantons, 
cannot  fail  to  secure  admirers. 
At  sunset  the  evening  illumina- 
tion is  splendid— equal  on  many 
occasions  to  that  witnessed  from 
Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  the  Jura 
mountains. 

To  the  traveller  who  approaches 
Constance  from  the  east,  -the  view 
is  strikingly  beautiful ;  with  the 
Alps  on  his  left,  and  the  vine-elad 
shores  of  Swabia  on  the  right. 

Steamers  leave  Constance  several 
times  a  day  for  Schaffhausen, 
Time,  3  hours  30  min.  Fares,  3 
marks  20  pf.  Returning  up  the 
Rhine  from  Schaffhausen,  the  time 
is  about  4  hours  to  Constance. 


ROUTE  98. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN  TO    ' 
ZURICH. 

35  miles.  \st  clasSf  5*95  francs; 
2ndy  4*20  francs;  3rd,  3 
francs, 

(Views  on  the  right). 

LEAVING  Schaffhausen,  we 
proceed  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  to  a  point 
above  the  falls,  where  we  cross 
the  river  by  a  fine  stone  bridge. 
Passing  beneath  the  Castle  of 
Laufeny  through  a  tunnel,  we 
obtain  a  brief  view  of  the  fall  on 
the  right,  before  reaching  Dach- 
SEN  (three  miles).  The  railway 
presently  turns  away  from  the 
Rhine  and  traverses  a  rich  extent 
of  country  to  Andelfingbn  (seven 
miles),  where  it  crosses  the  Rhine, 


and  passes  into  the  valley  of  the 
Toss.  WiNTBRTHUR  (18  miles) 
{Hotel:  Krone),  This  is  a  manu- 
facturing town,  principally  en- 
gaged in  cotton  -  printing  and  the 
weaving  of  muslins.  Here  is  the 
junction  of  the  Rorshach  and  St 
Gall  line  with  that  of  Romanshom 
and  Zurich.  Leaving  Winterthur, 
we  continue  along  the  valley  of 
the  Toss,  passing,  on  the  left,  the 
GastU  of  Kyhurgj  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Imperial  House 
of  Austria.  It  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  in 
1264.  He  and  nis  two  successors 
kept  the  regalia  of  the  German 
Empire  in  the  chapel  of  the 
castle.  It  is  open  to  the  public; 
admission,  50  centimes.  Crossing 
the  river  Toss,  we  proceed  along 
the  valley  of  the  Glatt,  and  reach 
Wallisellen  (30  miles) ;  we  next 
pass  through  a  long  tunnel  under 
the  hill  of  Weid,  and  reach 

ZuTloh  (35  miles)  {Hotels:  see 
**•  Hotel  List"). 

Arrival. — All  the  hotels  send 
omnibuses  and  porters  to  meet 
the  trains. 

CAB-HiRE.~For  \  hour,  1  or  2 
persons,  80  centimes ;  3  or  4  per- 
sons, 1  iranc  20  centimes ;  each 
trunk,  20  c  By  the  hour,  2  frs. 
50  c. 

English  Church  service  in  the 
Chapel  of  St  Anne,  near  the  Pelikan 
Strasse. 

It  is  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake 
that  bears  its  name.  It  has  been 
called  the  intellectual  capital  of 
Switzerland,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  first  in  manufacturing  import- 
ance (population  28,000,  out  with 
suburbs  over  90,000).  The  busy 
part  of  the  town  abounds  in  mills 
and  factories,  while  the  other  part 
contains  many  fine  houses.  The 
shores  of  the  lake  are  covered  with 
vineyards,  cornfields,  and  pleasant 

gardens,  interspersed»with  country- 
ouses  and  cottages.  There  are 
few  important  buildings  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  tourist.  The 
Neio  Bourse  is  a  handsome  structure. 
The  Arsenal  contains  a  large  col- 
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lection  of  armour  and  weapons, 
ancient  and  modem.  Here  is  a 
standard  taken  from  Charles  the 
Bold,  and  a  cross-bow  said  to  have 
belonged  to  William  Tell.  The 
battle  axe  of  Zwingli  killed  in  1531, 
is  also  in  the  collection.  The  large 
building  on  the  height  above  the 
town  is  the  Polytechnic  School, 
The  City  lAbra/ry  contains  portraits 
of.  all  the  burgomasters  of  Zurich, 
three  letters  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
the  Greek  Bible  of  Zwingli,  his 
portrait,  and  a  bust  of  Lavater. 
Zwingli  ministered  in  the  church 
called  the  Gross  Munster,  His 
residence  was  No.  185  in  the  Grosse 
Stadt,  and  there  is  a  statue  to  him 
on  the  quay.  Lavater  the  cele- 
brated phrenologist  was  minister  of 
the  Church  of  St  Peter,  The 
Uetliberg,  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  Albis  range,  5  miles  south- 
west of  Zurich,  affords  a  fine  point 
of  view.  It  may  be  reached  by 
railway  to  the  top  in  half  an  hour. 
Fare:  return  ticket,  1st  class,  5 
francs;  2nd  class,  3  francs.  The 
view  embraces  the  Lake  of  Zurich, 
the  Valley  of  the  Limmat,  the  Alps 
from  the  Sentis  to  the  Jungfrau, 
the  Stockhom,  Bigi,  and  Pilatus. 
There  is  a  large  hotel  near  the  top, 
and  farther  up  at  the  top,  an  exten- 
sive restaurant  (rebuilt  after  a  fire 
in  Nov.  1878). 

Besides  lavater,  Gesner  and 
Pestalozzi  were  natives  of  Zurich. 

Popular  resorts  are  the  TonhcUle, 
on  the  lake ;  concerts  in  summer. 
Zur  PUUte,  winter  garden,  adjoin- 
ing the  Polytechnic  (theatre  summer 
and  winter). 


ROUTE  99. 

ZUKICH  via  COIRE  AND 
THE  SPLUGEN  PASS  TO 
COMO,  AND  ma  BERNAR- 
DINO TO  BELLINZONA. 

To  Coire,  80  mUes,  Id  doss,  12  45 
francs;  2nd,  S'7 5  francs;  3rc?, 
6'25  francs, 

(Travellers  who  desire  to  see  the 
fine  scenery  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich 
may  go  by  boat  to  Rapper schtoyl, 
at  the  upper  end,  and  join  the 
railway  there.  The  railway  does 
not  approach  the  lake  until 
Rapperschwyl  is  reached.  Boats 
leave  Zurich  six  or  seven  times  a 
day.  Time  occupied,  2  hours. 
Fares  2*50  francs,  1*80  francs. 
The  lake  is  25^  miles  long,  and 
2^- miles  broad  at  its  widest  part. 
Its  scenery  although  scarcely  to 
be  described  as  grand,  is  not 
excelled  in  beauty  by  any  other 
Swiss  lake.) 

LEAVING  Zurich,  by  rail  we 
proceed  to  WadensweU  (15 
miles),  where  a  railway  branches  off 
to  the  right  to  Einsiedkln  {Hotel: 
LonnCf  Pfau),  celebrated  lor  the 
number  of  pilgrims  who  resort  to 
its  ancient  Abbey,  which  vies  with 
Lourdes  and  Loretto  as  a  pilgrim 
resort  (450,000  annually). 

It  is  21  miles  from  Wadensweil  to 
Einsiedeln. 

BapperswU  (19  miles)  {Hotel; 
Stoan),  This  is  a  picturesque  town, 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  partially 
surrounded  by  the  old  walls,  and 
containing  the  remains  of  a  castle, 
with  the  Polish  Museum  founded 
by  Count  Plater  (Der  Orafenhurg), 
In  the  neighbourhood,  to  the 
north  -  east,  rises  the  Bachtd,  a 
mountain  3670  ft.  high.  Schmbr- 
IKON  (27}  miles),  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  lake,  near  which,  on 
the  right,  is  the  ancient  Castle  of 
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Orynau.  The  next  station  is 
UzNACH  (28  miles)  (Hold :  Ochs), 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  large 
cotton-mill,  turned  by  a  mountain 
stream.  On  the  left,  on  the  height, 
is  the  monastery  of  Sion.  Passing 
Uznach,  we  see  the  snow-capped 
mountains  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
valley  of  Glarus,  through  which  the 
Linth  flows,  and  presently  reach 
Wesen  (39  miles)  (Hotel:  Speer- 
Schipert)f  situated  amid  delightful 
scenery  near  the  lake  of  Wallen- 
STADT.  The  S^eer  (6417  ft.)  may 
be  ascended  from  Wesen  in  about 
5  hours.  A  beautiful  view  presents 
itself  from  the  summit.  The  rail- 
way traverses  the  southern  shore  of 
the  lake,  passing  through  nine 
tunnels.  The  lake  is  nine  miles 
long  and  one  and  a  quarter  broad. 
On  the  north  side  are  steep  cliffs, 
some  of  them  3000  ft.  high,  inter- 
sected by  mountain  torrents.  The 
Fall  of  Bayerbach  is  seen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake,  soon  after 
leaving  Wesen.  After  two  more 
tunnels  we  reach  MURG  (44  miles), 
on  the  lake  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Murg  valley.  The  best  view  of  the 
lake  is  had  from  this  spot  (Hotel  : 
SchiMi),  At  the  north-eastern  end 
of  the  lake  are  the  seven  peaks  of 
Sieben  Curfvrsten^  and  below  them 
the  station  of  Wallenstadt  (51 
miles)  (Hotel:  Seehof),  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  rich  iron-stone 
mines.  Passing  through  the  valley 
of  the  Seez,  we  enter  that  of  the 
Rhine,  and  reach  Sargans  (Hotel : 
Thomd)  (59  miles),  where  we  join 
the  line  from  St  Gall.  Ragatz 
(64  milfts)  (Hotels:  see  ** Hotel 
List"),  situated  near  the  entrance 
of  the  valley,  or  ravine,  through 
which  the  Tamina  flows  to  the 
Rhine.  The  place  is  much  fre- 
quented for  its  hot  springs  (normal 
population  2000,  annual  visitors 
60,000).  They  are  used  as  baths 
for  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  pains, 
glandular  swellings,  and  cutaneous 
eruptions.  The  water  is  conveyed 
to  the  hotels  from  the  source  in 
the  gorge  behind  the  towji,  in 
wooden  pipes,      ^ 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  spots 
in  all  Switzerland  is  the  Gorge  of 
Pfafers  or  Tamina  ravine.  It  is 
reached  by  a  good  carriage  road, 
2^  miles  from  the  hotels.  The  hot 
springs  rise  in  this  gorge,  and 
through  it  runs  the  impetuous 
Tamina. 

The  chasm  is  everywhere  ex- 
tremely narrow  in  relation  to  its 
height;  in  some  places  it  cannot 
be  more  than  12  or  14  ft.  wide, 
and  its  average  width  can  scarcely 
be  more  than  20  or  80  ft.,  while 
its  height  may  be  300  or  400. 
The  walls  of  the  chasm  are  scarcely 
ever  vertical  in  their  whole  depth, 
but  inclined  one  over  the  other,  at  a 
considerable  angle.  In  some  places 
the  one  wall  overhangs  the  other  so 
much  that  the  sky  above  it  is  en- 
tirely excluded,  and  this  for  a  con- 
siderable space,  by  the  natural 
configuration  of  the  parts ;  in 
others,  the  size  of  the  upper  fissure 
has  been  orignally  so  small,  that  it 
has  been  entirely  closed  up  by  the 
accidental  fall  of  rocks  and  rubbish 
from  the  heights  above.  From 
these  causes  it  follows  that  the 
whole  chasm  is  -very  dark,  giving 
one  much  more  the  feeling  of  being 
in  a  cave  or  mine,  than  by  the 
natural  banks  of  a  river.  The 
shelving  direction  of  the  walls  of 
the  chasm  is  sometimes  the  same  at 
its  bottom  as  at  its  top,  so  that  in 
looking  down  we  can  only  see  a 
bare  rock,  the  stream  being  hid 
by  the  overlapping  of  one  of  its 
rocky  sides.  Altogether  the  place 
is  very  extraordinary,  and  forms 
the  most  remarkable  sight  of  its 
kind  in  Switzerland.  The  source  of 
the  hot  springs  should  be  visited,  at 
the  end  of  the  chasm. 

From  Ragatz  we  cross  the  Rhine 
by  a  covered  wooden  bridge,  and 
reach  Maienfeld  (68  miles)  (Hotel : 
Vilan),  where  we  observe  an 
ancient  tower  built  by  the  Roman 
Emperor  Constantius  in  the  fourth 
century.  There  is  a  beautifiil  view 
up  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  To  the 
north-east  rises  the  peak  of  the 
Falkniss  (8422  feet).      Crossing  a 
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torrent  at  Landquart  (ZO^miles), 
we  see  the  (JonveTut  of  PfUferSy 
sitaated  at  a  short  distance  above 
the  springs.  Landquabt  is  a  con- 
venient starting  -  place  for  Davos 
(see  Bonte  100).  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  the  barren  Oraue 
Homer  are  seen  in  the  distance. 
P^ing  ZiZERS  (76  miles),  near 
vhich  is  Molina'm,^  the  conntry- 
seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Ooire,  we 
reach  ComE  (8U  miles)  (jyo<«& ;  see 
"Hotel  List").  This  town,  the 
capital  of  the  Orisons,  is  sitnatisd  in 
a  fertile  valley  of  the  Ligne  Oaddee, 
on  the  small  stream  Plessur  which 
joins  the  Rhine  inst  below  Coire. 
It  was  called  bv  tne  Bomans  Chiria 
Rhcdorum,  ifhe  chief  bnildin^p  are 
the  2>om,  or  Church  of  St  LnciuSf  a 
fine  Gothic  structure,  containing 
some  curious  old  carvings  and  pic- 
tures, the  Episcopal  Paiace  and 
^^LQnury,  The  church  contains 
amongst  its  relics  the  bones  of  St 
Lucius,  an  ancient  British  king,  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  church  of 
St  Peter  in  Comhill. 

Angelica  Elauffman  was  a  native 
of  Coire. 

Diligences  three  times  every  day 
to  Spluorn,  twice  daily  to  Colico 
on  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  daily 
over  the  Bernardino  to  Bellinzona. 
Fares,  to  Splugen,  11*95,  coup^ 
14*60  francs ;  to  Ohiavenna,  22  £rs. 
and  26-66  frs.  Coire  to  Colico,  26 
and  82  frs. ;  time,  16  hours. 
Carriage,  two  horses,  Coire  to 
Colico,  160  francs ;  three  horses, 
230  frs. 

From  Coire,  a  diligence  also  runs 
to  Goschenen  (see  page  429),  daily, 
in  14^  hours.  Fares,  24*16  frs., 
coup6  29*20  frs. 

The  Pass  of  tbe  Splugen  was 
constructed  by  the  Austrians  in 
1820  in  order  to  connect  Lombardy 
with  South  Oermany  and  Switzer- 
land. 

The  distance  from  Coire  to  Colico, 
where  the  steamer  from  Como  meets 
the  diligence,  is  about  73  miles. 
The  Via  Mala,  about  11  miles  from 
Coire,  is  very  commonly  visited 
e?en  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to 


make  the  journey  to  Como  or 
Milan.  At  a  short  distance  from 
Coire  we  cross  the  celebrated 
covered  wooden  bridge  spanning 
the  Rhine  by  a  single  arch  of  200 
feet.  We  soon  afterwards  reach 
the  village  of  Rbichbnau  (Hotel: 
AeUer),  celebrated  as  the  residence 
of  Louis  Philippe.  In  the  chfttean 
near  the  hot^  he  sought  refuge  in 
1794,  (when  after  serving  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  French  Republican 
army  he  fled  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  From  the  chftteau  and  the 
adjoining  garden  beautiful  views 
may  be  ei\joyed.  We  cross  the 
two  branches  of  the  Rhine  and 
ascend  the  Hinter  Rhine  along  its 
left  bank.  Numerous  remains  of 
feudal  castles  are  seen  along  the 
route.  Thusis  (18  miles)  {Hotel: 
Via  McUa\  about  eleven  miles  be- 
yond Reichenau,  i^  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  gor^  on  the  Heinzen- 
berg,  from  which  there  is  a  de- 
lightful and  extensive  prospect. 
Crossing  the  impetuous  torrent  of 
the  Nolla,  we  enter  the  Via  Mala, 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  gorges 
in  Switzerland.  The  mountain 
ridge  across  the  valley  \b  rent  from 
top  to  bottom,  affording  an  outlet  to 
the  Rhine.  The  road  is  cut  from 
the  side  of  the  precipice  for  about  a 
mile ;  it  then  enters  a  tunnel  bored 
through  a  spur  of  the  mountain, 
166  ft.  long,  18  ft.  wide,  and  14  ft. 
high.  The  road  on  the  other  side 
is  again  cut  from  the  precipice, 
parts  of  which  rise  perpendicularly 
to  a  fearful  height  about  it,  in  some 
places  1600  ft.,  while  the  river 
rushes  in  a  foaming  torrent  through 
the  ravine  below,  and  is  crossed 
three  times  by  bridges  where  the 
road  would  otherwise  be  im- 
passable. The  gorge  ends  at  the 
third  bridge  and  the  scene  rapidly 
changes  to  green  fields  and  pleasant 
red-roofed  villages.  We  next  reach 
Andeer  (27  miles)  {Hotel :  Krone), 
where  we  see  on  the  left  the  Castle 
of  Barenburg,  celebrated  in  the 
stru^les  between  the  peasants  of 
the  G^ons  and  the  nobility.  Just 
iieyond  it  the  Aversa  falls  into  the 
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Rhine.  Crossing  the  last  -  named 
river,  we  arrive  at  the  village  of 
SPLUOEN(32i miles)  (^To^e^.-  Boden- 
haus).  The  road  now  divides :  one 
goes  westward  by  the  Bernardino 
PasSf  the  other  goes  southward, 
over  the  Splugen  Pass^  which  is  the 
route  we  first  follow.  The  Spltigen 
Pass,  rising  more  than  2000  feet 
above  the  village  and  6945  above 
the  sea,  leads  to  Chiavenna  and  the 
Lake  of  Como ;  that  of  Bemar- 
dinOf  6768  feet  above  the  sea  and 
2400  above  Splugen,  leads  to  Bellin- 
zona  and  the  Lakes  of  Maggiore  and 
Lugano. 

Crossing  the  Rhine,  we  follow  the 
Splugen  road  for  nearly  five  miles 
up  a  steep  ascent,  and  reach  the 
ridge  that  marks  the  boundary  be- 
tween Switzerland  and  Italy.  We 
pass  through  a  tunnel,  and  then,  by 
a  zigzag  route,  arrive  at  the  highest 
point,  6945  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  this  point  the  descent  im- 
mediately commences,  and  we 
presently  reach  the  Italian  Custom 
House,  where  luggage  is  examined. 
The  old  road  was  exposed  to  the 
greatest  danger  from  avalanches, 
which  were  frequently  the  cause  of 
great  destruction  of  life  and  pro- 
perty. It  is  said  that  the  French 
Marshal  Macdonald,  who  crossed 
the  pass  in  1800,  lost  100  of  his  men, 
and  as  many  horses  by  a  single 
avalanche.  Below  the  Custom 
House  our  road.-  passes  through 
three  great  galleries  in  succession, 
the  first  being  upwards  of  700  feet 
long,  the  second  640,  the  third 
1530.  Passing  PianazzOy  we  cross 
a  small  stream  called  the  Madesimo, 
which  a  few  yards  below  falls  over 
the  precipice,  in  a  cascade  800  feet 
high.  We  proceed,  in  a  zigzag 
course,  through  other  galleries,  and 
reach  Chiavenna  (73|  miles)  {Hotel : 
Conradi's),  This  town  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  midst  of  vineyards. 
We  have  a  fine  view  from  the  rock 
above  the  ancient  Palazzo  or  castle. 
The  ChiMTch^  of  St  Lawrence  has 
a  tall  campanile  surrounded  by 
cloisterS)  two  bone-houses,  arranged 
somewhat  like  the  chambers  in  the 


catacombs  of  Paris,  and  a  curious 
old  font  in  the  Baptistery.  Pro- 
ceeding on  our  route,  we  reach 
RrvA  (82  miles),  situated  near  the 
Lago  Mezzola,  in  a  singularly  wild 
and  desolate  region,  surrounded  by 
rugged  mountains  with  torrents 
coursing  down  their  sides.  The 
road  leads  over  several  wooden 
bridges  and  thraugh  galleries  cut 
out  of  the  rocks.  CoLico  (91  miles) 
is  on  the  Lake  of  Como.  From 
this  point  steamers  leave  three 
times  a  day  for  COMO. 

From  Splugen  to  Bellinzona  by 
Bernardino.  —  Diligence  daily  to 
Bellinzona ;  twice  daily  from  Ber- 
nardino to  Bellinzona.  Fares — 
Coire  to  Bernardino,  1875  francs, 
ooiip^  22*75  francs ;  to  Bellinzona, 
27*16  francs  and  33*50  francs. 
Distance,  78  miles.  Extra  post — 
Coire  to  Bellinzona,  two  horses,  180 
francs ;  three  horses,  230  francs. 

Six  miles  from  Splugen  we  come 
to  Hinterrhein  {Hotel:  Post)  (5302 
ft.),  the  highest  village  in  the  valley. 
Half  a  mile  beyond,  the  road  crosses 
the  Rhine  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches, 
and  ascends  the  slope  in  winding 
turns,  giving  magnificent  views  as 
we  look  back.  The  pass  of  St 
Bernardino  is  6768  ft.  above  the 
sea-level.  On  the  left  rise  Mittae- 
hom  (8560  ft.)  and  the  Pizzo  Uccello 
(8910  ft.),  and  on  the  right  is  the 
Marscholhom  (9520  ft,).  Descend- 
ing numerous  windings,  we  reach 
Bernardino  (17  miles)  {Hotels: 
Brocco,  Itavizza)f  which,  owing  to 
a  mineral  spring,  is  a  summer 
resort  for  Invalids.  The  village  is 
quite  Italian,  and  the  inhabitants 
exclusively  Roman  Catholic.  As 
we  descend  to  Mesocco  (25^  miles) 
{Hotel :  Posta)  we  see  the  evidences 
of  the  Italian  climate  in  the  wal- 
nuts,  chesniits,  vines,  and  maize 
fields.  On  a  rocky  height,  half  a 
mile  below  the  village,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  of  Mesocco,  destroyed 
by  the  Grisons  in  1526.  At  Ro- 
veredo  (39  miles)  is  the  ruined 
castle  of.  the  Trivulzio  family. 
Passing  Castione,  the  St  Gothard 
road  joins  our  road,  and  we  cross 
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the  river  Moesa.  Below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Moesa  and  Ticino  is 
Arbedo.  Here,  on  the 30th  July  1422, 
a  bloody  batUe  took  place  between 
3000  Swi<«  and  24,000  Milanese,  in 
which  2000  Swiss  were  killed.  They 
were  buried  beneath  the  i^  mounds 
of  earth  fcalled  Chiesa  Kossa)  near 
the  churcn  of  St  Paul.  Bellinzona 
(45}  miles)  (see  page  431). 


ROUTE  100 

ZURICH  TO  DAVOS  BY 
LANDQUART. 

(For  description  of  that  part  of  the 
route  from  Zurich  to  Landquart, 
see  Route  99.) 

LANDQUART  is  the  usual 
stopping-place  for  persons 
going  to  Davos-Platz.  Tne  dis- 
trict of  Davos  is  a  lofty  Alpine 
valley,  about  9  miles  in  length 
(with  about  4000  inhabitants),  con- 
sisting of  pastures  and  a  few  corn- 
fields, with  scattered  cottages  and 
chalets.  It  is  enclosed  by  wooded 
mountains,  and  the  Landwasser 
river  flows  through  its  centre. 
There  are  five  churches  in  the 
valley,  around  which  are  gathered 
the  Uttle  hamlets  of  Dorfii,  Am- 
Platz,  Frauenkirch,  Glaris,  and 
Monstein. 

DaY08-Flatx,  the  capital  of  the 
district,  has  become  of  late  years 
a  popular  resort  for  consumptive 
patientSf  who  derive  benefit  from  a 
winter  sojourn  in  this  elevated  but 
sheltered  valley.  The  distance  from 
Landquart  to  Davos-Platz  is  29 
miles.  In  1890  a  railway,  narrow 
gaage,  was  completed  to  Davos. 
Several  trains  a  day  traverse  the 
30  miles  in  3  to  4  hours ;  fares,  Ist, 
15  francs ;  2nd,  10  francs ;  8rd,  4 
francs.  The  diligence  still  runs 
once  a  day,  and  many  tourists  will 
like  for  the  sake  of  the  scenery  to 


engage  a  carriage  —  a  two-horse 
carriage  from  Landquart,  costing 
about  60  francs.  Leaving  Land- 
quart  and  crossing  the  high  road  to 
Coire,  we  enter  (2  miles)  the  narrow 
gorge  of  Klus,  which  is  |  mile  long, 
and  forms  the  entrance  to  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  Pratigau,  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  pasturage  and  fine 
cattle.  Passing  Oruach  and  Schiers, 
famous  for  a  defeat  of  the  Austrians 
in  1622  to  which  the  Swiss  women 
mainly  contributed,  we  cross 
the  river  to  the  left  bank, 
and  follow  the  valley  to  Yenatz, 
and,  1  mile  beyond,  reach  Fideris. 
From  this  point  the  road  skirts  the 
river;  on  the  left,  high  above  us, 
is  the  hamlet  of  Platz,  with  the  ruin 
of  the  old  residence  of  the  Austrian 
governors,  destroyed  by  the  Swiss 
in  1622.  On  a  wooded  hill  to  the 
right  is  the  ruined  castle  of 
Strahlegg.  Passing  KubUs  {Hotel  : 
Krone),  we  begin  to  ascend,  and 
skirting  the  slope  of  the  mountain, 
and  crossing  several  valleys  with 
waterfallvS,  reach  the  hunlet  of 
Mezza-Selva.  We  soon  after  reach 
Klostebs,  which  consists  of  three 
hunlets :  Dorfli,  Am  -  Platz,  and 
Bei-der-Brucke.  The  high  road 
now  ^uits  the  Landquart,  and 
ascending  the  wooded  hill  called 
the  Elostersche-Stutz,  soon  reaches 
the  hamlet  of  Unter-Laret,  where 
there  is  a  little  lake,  the  Schwarze- 
See.  A  Uttie  farther  on  is  St  Wolf- 
gang, at  the  top  of  the  pass,  5356 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From 
this  point  we  descend  through  woods, 
and  skirt  the  bank  of  the  Davoser- 
See,  a  lake  1  mile  in  length,  abound- 
ing in  fish.  A  few  minutes  farther 
on,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  is 
DavoS'Dorjliy  where  passengers  by 
diligence  dine  {Hotels:  Seehof, 
Flueltty  both  equally  good),  a 
pleasant  town  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Schiahom  (8900  feet),  opposite 
the  mouths  of  the  Fluela  and  Disch- 
ma  vallevs,  at  the  head  of  which  we 
see  the  Scaletta  glacier,  and  on  the 
left  the  Schwarzhom,  10,338  feet, 
11  mile  farther  is  Davos  -  Platz 
{Hotels ;  see  "  Hotel  List  **). 
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*  (Prom  Davos-Dorfli  the  diligence 
route  continues  on  over  the  Fluela 
Pass  to  SibSy  44^  miles  from  Coire, 
and  thence  14  miles  farther  to 
Schuls  {Hotel:  Belvedere),  About 
a  mile  west  of  Schuls  are  the  Baths 
OP  Tarasp,  noted  for  their  mineral 
springs,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  the  vicinity.  Some  of  them 
contain  salt,  and  one.  the  Boni- 
fcuiius,  being  a  powerful  chalybeate, 
abounds  in  carbonic  acid  gas. 
There  is  a  Eurhaus,  at  which  guests 
are  received  en  pension.  The  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  springs  abounds  in 
romantic  scenery,  and  there  are 
numerous  interesting  excursions  to 
be  made  in  the  neigmx)urhood.) 


and  clearness.  The  summer  tem- 
perature ranges  from  66'  to  76",  and 
IS  subject  to  violent  changes.  Snow 
sometimes  falls  in  August.  Qreat 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  migrate 
in  early  life  to  other  parts  of  Europe, 
where  they  become  confectioners, 
keepers  of  restaurants,  and  the  like, 
frequently  amassing  considerable 
fortunes,  with  which  they  return  to 
their  native  valleys.  The  neat  and 
comfortable  houses  seen  everywhere 
in  the  Engadine  belong  chiefly  to 
persons  of  this  class.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  generally  Protestants,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  industry 
and  sobriety. 


ROUTE  101. 
THE  ENGADINE. 

THE  Engadine,  or  the  Upper 
Valley  of  the  Inn,  is  56  mues 
in  length,  barely  more  than  a  mile 
in  width,  watered  by  the  little 
river  Inn.  It  is  surrounded  on 
the  north-west  by  lofty  mountains 
as  the  Engadine  Alps,  and  on  the 
south-east  by  the  Bemina  chain,  the 
glaciers  of  which  are  among  the 
most  extensive  and  magnificent  in 
Switzerland.  That  part  of  the 
valley  between  Maloja  and  Samaden 
known  as  the  Upper  Enqadine,  is 
the  most  attractive  part  of  the 
valley,  and  has  become  of  late  years 
one  of  the  chief  pleasure  and  health 
resorts  of  Switzerland.  The  attract- 
iveness of  its  scenery  is  greatly 
enhanced  bv  its  numerous  and 
beautiful  lakes.  The  climate  is 
anything  but  mild,  and  compares 
with  that  of  Sweden  and  the  north- 
ernmost parts  of  Europe,  and  except 
at  Pontresina  and  Sils-Maria,  where 
there  are  a  few  gardens  and  culti- 
vated fields,  there  is  hardly  any 
attempt  at  agriculture.  The  atmo- 
sphere is  remarkable  for  its  dryness 


COIRE  TO  THE  UPPER 
ENGADINE. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Coire 
to  the  Engadine— one  by  the  Albula 
Pass,  the  other  by  the  JtUier  Pass, 
Both  are  interesting,  and  as  many 
travellers  go  by  one  and  return  by 
the  other,  descriptions  of  both  are 
given  below. 

1.  By  the  Albvla  Pass.  — Dis- 
tance, 46}  miles  to  Samaden.  Dili- 
ffence  every  day  from  Coire  in  12} 
hours.  Fare :  18  francs  26  cents. ; 
coup^,  21  francs  90  cents. ;  carriage 
with  two  horses  from  Coire  to 
Samaden,  120  francs.  At  once  after 
leaving  Coire  the  road  ascends  in 
windings,  commanding  fine  views 
of  the  town  and  the  Rhine  valley. 
Churwalden  {Hotel:  Krone)  (6} 
miles)  is  a  little  town  in  a  pic- 
turesaue  situation,  much  frequented 
for  tne  whey  cure  and  its  pure 
mountain  air.  It  has  an  ancient 
church  and  the  former  monastery  of 
Aschera.  Two  miles  farther  is 
Parpan,  from  which  the  ascent  of 
the  Staetzerhom,  8458  fe«t,  may  be 
made,  from  the  top  of  which  there 
is  a  grand  panorama.  The  summit 
of  the  pass  is  soon  reached  (5087 
feet),  from  which  there  are  beautiful 
views.  A  little  farther  on  we  pass 
several  ponds  and  the  lake  of  Vatz, 
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and  soon  reach  Lbnz  (15  miles) 
(Hotd  :  Krone)  ^  at  which  point  the 
Albula  and  Julier  passes  divide. 
Continuing  on  by  the  first-named 
pass,  which  qnits  the  Jnlier  road 
immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
village,  we  pass  Brienz  and  the 
ch&teau  of  Belfort,  descend  by 
long  zigzags  into  the  vaUey  of  the 
Albula,  and  reach  Bcul  -  Alveneu, 
the  sulphur  springs  of  which  are 
much  frequented.  J'rom  this  point 
the  Piz  Michel  (10,870  feet)  may  be 
ascended.  We  now  cross  the  Land- 
wasser  of  Davos,  which  here  falls 
into  the  Albula,  and  passing  the 
village  of  FUisur  {Hotel :  SchihUhal) 
descend  to  the  Albula,  which  we 
cross  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Ascend- 
ing again  through  a  wooded  valley, 
we  cross  the  stream,  and  after  a 
long  curve,  enter  a  deep  gorge, 
flanked  by  perpendicular  rocks, 
called  the  BergwMr- Stein,  Emerg- 
ing from  the  gorge,  we  see  on  the 
right  the  Tinzenhom  (10,430  feet) 
and  the  Piz  d'Aela  (10,960  feet),  and 
soon  reach  Bergun  {Hotel :  Kreuz), 
which  has  a  handsome  tower  and  an 
ancient  church.  From  this  point 
the  finest  part  of  the  road  b<^ns. 
Ascending  a  wooded  valley,  we  pass 
the  valley  of  TmcA,  and  see  on  the 
right  a  number  of  waterfalls,  one 
of  which  just  above  the  village  of 
NaZf  is  of  considerable  size.  As- 
cending in  long  zigzags,  we  pass 
several  chalets,  and  see  on  the  right 
below  us,  the  lake  of  Palpuogna, 
Ascending  more  gradually,  we  pass 
the  rocky  horns  of  the  Giumels 
(91S7  feet),  and  traversing  a  marshy 
basin,  ascend  the  valley  of  Te^fels- 
thai  to  the  Hospice  at  the  summit 
OF  THE  PASS  (7595  feet).  On  each 
side  of  the  plateau  are  seen  the 
summits  of  the  Albulastock^  the 
highest  of  which,  the  Albtdahom, 
is  10,737  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  We  now  descend  through  an 
uninviting  valley,  the  wide  bends 
of  the  road  affording  fine  views, 
and  soon  reach  Pontes  42}  miles, 
which  is  in  the  Engadine  Valley, 
4  miles  north-east  of  Samaden,  for 
description  of  which,  with  the  other 


towns  in  the  Engadine  VaUey,  see 
farther  on  in  this  Route. 

2.  By  the  Jn]i«r  Paii.~I>i8- 
tance,  51^  miles  to  Samaden, 
Diligence  every  day  in  summer  in 
l^  hours.  Fare:  20  fhmcs  75 
cents. ;  coup^,  24  fhuics  90  cents. ; 
carriage  with  two  horses.  ISO 
francs;  carriage  with  two  norses 
to  St  MoriiZy  120  francs.  This 
route  as  far  as  Lenz  (15  miles>  is 
the  same  as  the  Albula  Pass,  above. 
Leaving  Lenz,  we  descend  in 
numerous  zigzags  three  miles  to  the 
Albula,  having  on  the  way  fine 
views  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. Crossing  the  Albula,  we 
soon  reach  Tiefbnkasten  (17} 
milea){Hotel:  Julier^  picturesquely 
situated  in  a  valley.  We  now 
begin  to  ascend  rapidly,  skirting  a 
bold  cliff  called  the  Stein.  Four 
and  a  half  miles  farther  on,  we 
enter  the  wide  and  populous  vallev 
called  Oberhalbgteiner'Thaly  which 
is  6  miles  in  length,  and  in  which 
there  are  several  small  villages. 
On  the  slopes  to  the  west  are 
several  villages,  one  of  which, 
Reamsj  has  below  it  a  handsome 
castle,  now  a  prison.  Passing  now 
several  curious  circular  valleys,  we 
go  through,  beyond  Tinaen,  a  rocky 
defile  with  several  waterfalls.  At 
Molina  (29  miles)  the  diligence 
stops  for  dinner  {Hotel:  L&ioe), 
From  this  point  to  StaUa  we  have 
a  succession  of  pprand  views.  On  a 
wooded  height,  yd.  the  middle  of  the 
valley,  we  see  the  square  tower  of 
the  castle  of  Splvdatsch,  from 
which  there  is  a  fine  view.  Three 
miles  farther  on  are  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Mamurreray  half-way  up 
the  height.  After  passing  Stalla, 
the  road  turns  to  the  eastward,  and 
we  begin  the  ascent  of  the  Julier  in 
numerous  zigzags.  Two  hours  are 
occupied  in  reaching  the  summit, 
7500  feet,  where  we  see  two 
columns  of  mica  slate,  5  feet  in 
height,  supposed  by  antiquaries  to 
be  milestones  erected  by  Augustus. 
Near  them  is  a  lake  containing  fine 
trout.  Thousands  of  sheep  from 
the  Italian  side  are  brought  every 
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summer  to  graze  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Julier.  A  mile  below  the 
summit  is  the  Julier  Alp.  On  the 
left  are  the  Pia  Jidier  (11,105  feet) 
and  the  Piz  cTAlbana  (10,170  feet), 
and  on  the  right,  the  Piz  PtUaschin 
(9900  feet).  The  views  of  the  snow- 
mountains  of  the  Bemina  which 
we  obtain  in  the  descent  are 
magnificent.  Immediately  in  the 
foreground  are  the  Piz  Surlej  and 
Mount  Arias,  above  which  we  see 
the  Piz  Tschierva  and  the  Piz  Mor- 
teratsch,  and  on  the  right  the  Piz 
Bemina,  and  still  farther  to  the 
right,  the  Piz  Carvatsch,  while 
lower  down  we  see  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Upper  Engadine  from  St 
Moritz  to  SiLs-Maria.  Three  miles 
and  a  half  from  .the  sunmiit  we 
reach  Silvaplana  (45  miles) 
(Hotels:,  see  "Hotel  List").  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  lake  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  midst  of 
meadows.  It  is  a  place  consider- 
ably resorted  to  in  summer^  for  its 
pure  air  and  delightful  scenery. 
Three  and  a  half  miles  south-west 
of  Silvaplana  is  SiLS,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  little  lake  called  Silser- 
See.  It  consists  of  the  hamlets  of 
Sils  -  Baseglia  and  SiLS  -  Mabia 
(Hotels :  see  "  Hotel  List  "),  both 
of  which  contain  many  handsome 
buildings,  and  are  becoming  much 
frequented  summer  resorts.  There 
are  many  pleasant  excursions  to  be 
made  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
principal  of  which  is  that  to  the 
Fex  Glacier. 

Excursions  are  made  to  many  of 
the  mountain  heights,  from  which 
magnificent  views  are  obtained. 
Sils-Maria  is  the  farthest  point  up 
the  valley  resorted  to  by  tourists. 
Returning  down  the  valley  from 
Sils,  the  first  town  is  Silvaplana, 
already  described.  One  and  a  half 
miles  below  it  is  Campfery  with 
several  hotels  and  pensions.  F^om 
this  point,  the  new  diligence  road 
crosses  the  little  river  Inn,  and 
.passes  the  Eurhaus  of  St  Moritz, 
which  is  only  li  miles  from 
Campfer,  and  3  miles  from  Silva- 
plana.     In  another  mile  and  a  half 


the  town  of  St  Moritz  itself  is 
reached. 

St  Moritz  (Hotels;  see  "Hotel 
List").  This  much  frequented 
summer  resort  (6090  feet)  is  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  the  little  lake 
of  the  same  name,  on  a  plateau,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Inn.  The 
lake  is  frozen  from  November  to 
May,  when  visitors  indulge  in 
sleighing  and  tobogganing.  Flow- 
ing from  the  lake,  the  Inn  forms  a 
beautiful  cascade.  About  a  mile  to 
the  south-west  of  the  town,  in  a 
plain  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  are  the  three  celebrated  iron 
springs  of.  St  Moritz.  These 
waters  are  said  to  be  more  fully 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  than 
any  others  known.  There  is  a 
large  Kurhatis,  .which  accommo- 
dates 250  patients.  The  hotels  are 
numerous,  some  of  them  expensive. 
The  season  is  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  September, 
during  which  time  the  hotels  and 
pensions  are  often  uncomfortably 
crowded.  There  are  many  walks, 
drives,  and  excursions  for  pedes- 
trians. Carriages  are  good,  and 
not  dear.  Charge  for  carriage  with 
one  horse  to  Samaden,  6  francs  ; 
Pontrcsina,  9  francs ;  Silvaplana, 
6  francs ;  SUs-Maria^  8  francs ; 
exclusive  of  pour-boire.  Carriage 
with  two  horses,  double  these  rates. 
In  the  afternoon  the  fares  are  in- 
creased from  a  quarter  to  a  half. 
Boats  on  the  lake,  1  franc  an  hour. 

English  Church  service  every 
Sunday  during  the  season. 

Continuing  down  the  valley  frx)m 
St  Moritz,  we  soon  reach  the  two 
villages  of  Cresta  and  Celerirui, 
with  two  or  three  hotels  and  pen- 
sions. (From  CelerinUf  the  road  to 
Pontresina,  3  miles  distant,  goes  off 
to  the  right.  Continuing  on,  we 
reach  (3  miles  from  St  Moritz) 
Samaden  (Hotels:  see  "Hotel 
List"),  the  chief  village  of  the 
Upper  Engadine,  and  the  wealthiest 
place  in  the  district.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  handsome,  and  give 
evidence  of  the  taste  and  means  of 
their  owners.    The  mansion  of  the 
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Plauta  family,  whose  escutcheon,  a 
bear's  paw  (planta),  is  often  met 
with  in  this  re^on,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous. This  town  also  boasts  of 
many  interesting  walks  and  drives. 
Carriage  with  one  horse  to  St 
Moritz,  4  francs;  to  St  Moritz 
baths,  5  francs ;  to  Silvaplana,  6 
francs ;  to  Sils-Maria,  8  francs. 
There  is  a  daily  omnibus  to  St 
Moritz.  The  road  from  Samaden 
to  Pontresina,  which  is  part  of  the 
route  over  the  Bernina  Pass, 
crosses  the  Inn  near  Samaden,  and 
ascends  by  the  bank  of  the  Ber- 
ninabach.  On  the  right,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  valley  of  Boseg, 
we  soon  see  the  magnificent  Roseo 
Glacier.  The  Piz  Roseg  (12,935 
ft),  and  east  of  it,  the  Piz  Bemina, 
are  visible.  The  -Bemina  chain  of 
mountains  is  hardly  inferior-  in 
grandeur  to  that  of  Monte  Rosa; 
the  highest  peak  in  the  chain  is 
Piz  Bemina  (13,296  'tL).  Pontrb- 
8IKA  {Hotels  ;  see  "  HOTEL  LIST  "). 
Thiff  prosperous  village  consists  of 
Lower  and  Upper  Pontresina, 
separated  from  each  other  by  about 
i  mile,  and  between  them  is  a  little 
group  of  houses  called  BeUa  Vita. 
It  is  the  principal  headquarters  for 
mountain  excursions.  There  are 
also  many  fine  walks  and  drives  for 
ordinary  tourists  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Carriage  with  one  horse  to 
Samaden,  5  francs ;  to  St  Moritz 
baths,  8  francs ;  to  Silvaplana,  10 
francs ;  to  Sils-Maria,  14  francs ; 
with  two  horses,  double  these  rates. 
Among  the  excursions  is  that  to 
MortmUsch  Olader,  about  4^  miles 
to  the  south.  The  Roseg  Glacier 
may  be  reached  in  2^  hours,  part  of 
the  way  by  road.  The  ascent  of 
the  Piz  LMiJguard  (10,716  feet)  from 
Pontresina  occupies  over  4  hours. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  points  of  view 
in  the  district. 


ROUTE  108. 

BALE  TO  ZURICH 
DIRECT. 

66  miies,  1st  doss,  9'40frartcs; 
2nd,  6-flO  francs;  3rrf,  476 
fraTics. 

LEAVING  Bale,  we  cross  the 
valley  of  the  Birs,  and  trav- 
erse the  slopes  of  the  Jura.  Near 
Pratteln,  on  the  right,  we  see  the 
ruins  of  the  Ccutle  of  Schaumburg  ; 
on  the  left,  beyond  the  Rhine,  rise 
the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest. 
We  pass  (10  miles)  Kheinfdden, 
once  strongly  fortified  as  a  frontier 
protection  for  the  Empire.  Quit- 
ting the  Rhine  and  passing  several 
small  stations,  we  reach  (29  miles) 
the  great  tunnel  under  the  Botzberg 
(1960  feet),  and  soon  reach  Brugg 
[Hotel:  Rossli)  (86  miles)  situated 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Aar,  the 
Reuss,  and  the  Limmat.  At  this 
point  once  stood  the  Roman  town 
of  Vindonissa,  Some  remains  of 
it  have  been  found  from  time  to 
time.  The  Schvxirze  Thurm  (Black 
Tower)  is  a  Roman  structure,  of 
the  time  of  the  Later  Empire.  It 
was  restored  in  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century.  Crossing  the  Reuss, 
we  reach  Turgi  Junction  (44 
miles),  whence  there  is  a  branch  to 
Waldishut.  W^  keep  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Limmat  to  Baden 
{Hotel:  Waage)  (47  miles).  The 
Castle  was  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  Hapsburg  princes.  The 
Baths,  about  a  qumer  of  a  mile 
from  the  station,  were  known,  to  the 
Romans,  and  are  mentioned  by 
Tacitus.  They  are  much  fre- 
quented, and  the  neighbourhood 
affords  many  pleasant  excursions. 
The  baths  are  used  in  cases  of 
scrofula  and  disease  of  the  skin. 
After  passing  through  a  tunnel 
under  the  hill  on  which  the  castle 
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standsi  we  see,  on  the  left,  the 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Wettirigen,  now 
a  college.  In  the  church  adjoining 
it  is  the  sarcophagus,  once  con- 
taining the  remains  of  the  Emperor 
Albert,  who  was  murdered  near 
here  in  1308. 

The  Alps  are  in  view  on  the  right 
as  we  approach  Zubich  (63  miles). 
For  a  description  of  this  place,  see 
Route  98. 


ROUTE  103. 

BALE  TO  LUCERNE. 

69  miles.  Fares:  1st  class,  10*25 
francs;  2ndf  7 '16  francs;  Brd, 
5'10  francs, 

THE  route  as  far  as  Pratteln  (5 
miles)  is  the  same  as  to  Zurich. 
Entering  the  valley  of  the  Ergolz, 
we  go  through  a  pleasant  country  ; 
passing  ZAestal  (8  miles),  Laufel- 
fmgen  (18  miles),  where  we  pass 
through  a  tunnel  2700  yards,  and 
reach  Olten  (23  miles)  (Hotel  : 
SchtoeizerJiof).  an  important  junc- 
tion, whence  lines  branch  off  in  all 
directions.  Continuing  our  route, 
we  pass  Zqfingen  (32  miles)  and 
severed  small  stations,  and  reach 
Sv/rsee,  a  little  beyond  which  we 
see  the  Lake  of  Sempcu^,  near 
which  the  Swiss  Confederates,  in 
1886,  defeated  Leopold  of  Austria, 
owiuR  to  the  self-sacrifice  of  Arnold 
von  W inkelried.  A  commemoration 
column  surmounted  by  a  lion  was 
erected  here  on  the  500th  anniver- 
sary in  1886.  Ten  miles  beyond 
the  station  Sempach,  is  Lucerne 
(see  Route  105). 


BOUTS  104. 

ZURICH  TO  RORSCHACH 
AND  LINDAU. 

Rail  to  RoTschachf  62  miles,  SJ 
Junurs,  Fa/res  :  10*20  francs, 
7  '20  francs,  5*10  francs.  Steam- 
boat on  Lake  Constance  from 
Rorschach  to  Lindau^  \\  hour. 
Fare:  Im,  05 pf, 

FOR  route  from  Zurich  to 
Winterthur  (16  miles),  see 
page  412.  There  is  but  little  of 
interest  between  Winterthur  and  St 
GaUen  (25A  miles)  (Hotels ;  Hecht, 
Stieger),  St  Gallen,  or  St  Gall,  is 
one  of  the  highest  towns  in  Europe, 
the  capital  of  the  canton,  and  an 
Episcopal  see.  The  Benedictine 
Abbey  was  founded  by  St  Gallus, 
an  Irish  monk,  in  the  7th  century. 
It  was  suppressed  in  1805,  and  its 
buildings  are  now  used  as  public 
offices.  The  library  is  still  pre- 
served, and  contains  many  valuable 
MSS.  Of  those  mentioned  in  a 
catalogue  compiled  in  the  year  823, 
about  400  still  exist.  Owing  to  its 
muslin  and  lace  industries,  St  Gall 
(population  28,000)  has  become  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in 
Switzerland.  From  St  Gallen  to 
Rorschach  the  line  descends  very 
rapidly,  and  we  have  fine  views  of 
L&k.e  Constance.  Rorschach  (6} 
miles)  (Hotels :  Seehof,  Anker)  is  a 
busy  town  on  the  Bodensee.  Above 
the  town  rises  the  old  abbey  of 
Marienburg.  From  the  Rorschacher 
Berg  there  is  a  fine  view  embracing 
the  whole  of  the  lake.  TTiere  are 
many  interesting  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood.  For  description  of 
Lindau,  see  route  150. 
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LUCERNE. 

HOTEL    8CHWEIZERH0F. 

Proprietors— HAUSER  BROTHERS. 

OPEN   ALL  THE  YEAR. 

LIFT.  LIFT. 


THE  largest  Hotel  in  Switzerland;  best  situation  on  the 
Quay,  near  the  Steamers  and  the  Railway  Station ;  with 
a  splendid  view  of  the  celebrated  Panorama  of  the  Lake  and 
Mountains. 

The  high  reputation  which  this  Establishment  enjoys  among 
Travellers,  and  especially  English  and  American  Families,  is 
the  best  and  strongest  assurance  of  its  superior  arrangements 
and  comfort.  Its  new  immense  Dining-room,  with  adjoining 
Garden  Saloon  and  large  Parlour,  attract  the  attention  of  every 
Visitor. 

American,  English,  French,  German,  and  Dutch  newspapers. 

Reduced  Prices  (Pension)  are  made  for  prolonged  residence 
in  the  early  and  latter  part  of  the  Season. 

Excellent  warming  system  for  winter. 

Messrs.  Hauskr  Brothers  are  also  Proprietors  of  the 
well-known 

LUZERNERHOF, 

which  is  conducted  in  the  same  style  as  the  adjoining 

"  SCHWKIZBRHOP." 

American  Lifts,  and  also  Electric  Lights,  have  been  recently  added 
in  both  Hotels. 
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BOUTE  106. 

ZURICH  TO  LUCERNE, 

HkmUes.    1st  cla88,  7 francs;  2nd, 
1'% francs;  Src?,  3 "50 /mncff. 

LEAVING  Zurich,  we  reach 
Affoltebn  (15^  miles),  near 
wbich,  on  the  left,  is  the  Lake  of 
TurL  Crossing  the  Lorze,  which 
flows  out  of  the  Lake  of  Egeri,  we 
arrive  at  Zno  (24^  miles)  {Hotd : 
Hirsch).  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Lake  of  Zug,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  and  orchards. 
The  lake  is  about  9  miles  long,  and 
^  in  width.  (Steamers  run  to 
Arth^  and  connect  with  trains  on 
the  Arth-Rigi  Railway  to  Rigi- 
Knlm.)    See  page  425. 

Lucerne  (38  miles)  {Hotds :  see 
"Hotel  List"). 

Arrival. — Omnibuses  and  por- 
ters from  all  the  hotels  meet  the 
trains. 

Cab-Hire. — For  \  hour,  1  or  2 
persons,  80  centimes ;  3  or  4  per- 
sons, 1  fr.  20  c;  1  hour,  2  fr.  60  c. 
Row-boats,  75  c.  per  hour;  each 
boatman,  75  c. 

English  Church,  every  Sunday 
in  summer. 

Presbyterian  service  in  the  Maria- 
HUf  Church. 

It  is  situated  on  both  banks  of 
the  Reuss,  at  the  point  where  that 
river  leaves  the  lake.  Its  position 
is  extremely  picturesque,  having 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne  spreading 
before  it,  Mount  Pilatus  on  the  right, 
aiid^  the  beautiful  district  of  the 
Rigi  in  front,  across  the  northern 
arm  of  the  lake. 

Lucerne  is  an  ancient  walled 
city.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
28 


from  a  tower  on  the  lake,  in  which 
a  light  was  always  kept  burning. 
Amongst  the  public  buildings  are 
the  Town-House,  the  Cathedral,  the 
Church  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Arsenal, 
Theatre,  Lyceum,  and  HospitaL 
It  has  three  curious  bridges.  The 
Muhlenbmcke,  a  covered  brid^ 
over  the  Reuss,  near  the  Arsenal,  is 
decorated  with  paintings  of  "The 
Dance  of  Death  ** ;  the  Reussbrucke 
is  not  covered,  and  is  accessible  to 
carriages ;  the  Kapellbruckef  crossing 
the  mouth  of  the  Reuss,  close  to  the 
lake,is  also  covered  and  adorned  with 
paintings  representing  scenes  in  the 
lives  of  St  Leger  and  St  Maurice,  and 
commemorating  the  heroic  deeds  of 
the  Swiss.  There  is  also  a  fourth 
bridge,  called  the  New  Bridge, 
nearest  the  lake,  which  is  of  modem 
construction. 

The  Cathedral  contains  some 
good  paintings,  and  a  fine  ormn. 
Performances  every  week-day  nom 
6J  to  7i  P.M.;  tickets,  1  fr. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  in 
Lucerne  is  the  colossal  Lion 
sculptured  on  rock  in  a  garden 
a^joming  the  town,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Swiss  Guards, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  in  defence  of  the 
Tuileries  in  1792,  while  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  France.  It 
is  a  magnificent  work  of  art,  admir- 
able in  conception  and  execution. 
It  is  cut  in  high  relief  on  the  face 
of  the  living  rock,  and  represents  a 
lion  wounded  by  a  spear  and  dying, 
yet  still  seekmg  to  protect  the 
shield  of  France.  The  figure  is  of 
immense  size,  28  ft.  by  18  ft.  The 
original  idea  of  the  monument  was 
suggested  by  General  Pfyffer,  one 
of  the  surviving  Swiss,  but  it  was 
modelled  by  Thorwaldsen.  Above 
the  sculpture  is  a  lon^  inscription 
commencing,  **  Belvetiorum  Fidei 
a^  Virtutif  and  below  it  the  names 
of  the  officers  who  feU,  and  the  few 
survivors.  Near  the  monument  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Oletschergarten 
(fee,  1  franc),  which  contains  curious 
remains  of  a  glacier  with  holes 
formed   by  whirlpools,  and  rocks 
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worn  by  the  action  of  ice,  dis- 
covered in  1872.  Stauffer's 
Mttseum,  of  about  600  stuffed 
Alpine  animals,  is  close  by  (fee, 
1  rranc).  In  the  Bathhaus,  dating 
from  the  16th  century,  is  a  Museum 
containing  ancient  and  modem 
pictures,  and  an  historical  and 
art  •  industrial  collection,  besides 
antiquities  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, armour,  etc. 

Lucerne  is  the  residence  of  the 
Papal  Nuncio.  It  has  no  manu- 
factures, and  its  business  is  re- 
stricted to  the  traffic  in  com 
which  is  carried  on  weekly,  the 
com -market  being  one  of  the 
lai^t  in  Switzerland. 

Lucerne  became  independent  in 
1332,  and  joined  the  Confederation. 
It  dates  from  the  8th  century,  and 
was  subject  to  the  abbots  of 
Murbach,  who  surrendered  it  to 
the  house  of  Hapsburg.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  March 
1798,  and  was  for  a  short  time  the 
capital  of  the  Helvetian  Republic. 
It  was  the  focus  of  the  insurrection 
against  the  French  which  was  sup- 
pressed in  October  1802.  As  a 
Catholic  canton.  Lucerne  was  very 
active  on  behalf  of  education  by  the 
Jesuits,  1844. 

The  Lake  of  Lucerne  is  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  the  finest  of 
all  the  Swiss  lakes.  It  is  of  very 
irregular  form,  and  its  shores  pre- 
sent a  diversity  of  imposing  and 
delightful  scenery.  Steamers  ply 
from  Lucerne  to  Fluelen  several 
times  a  day,  touching  at  inter- 
mediate places. 

The  town,  by  reason  of  its  posi- 
tion upon  thelmost  beautiful  of  the 
.  Swiss  lakes,  its  proximity  to  some 
of  the  most  sublime  mountain 
scenery  of  the  Alps,  the  healthful- 
ness  of  its  climate,  and  the  ex- 
ceptional excellence  of  its  hotds, 
is  more  frequented  by  tourists  and 
seekers  after  health  and  rest,  than 
any  other  town  in  Switzerland. 
The  promenades  and  drives  in  the 
vicinity  are  numerous  and  of  ever 
varied  interest,  the  lake  affords 
delightful  excursions,  and  within  a 


short  distance  are  the  famous  Rigi 
and  Pilatus,  from  the  summits  of 
which  the  views  are  of  the  grandest 
description. 

Biirffenstock,  across  the  lake,  is 
popular  with  invalids  by  reason  of 
its  isolated  and  (|[uiet  position.  It 
is  mostly  patronised  by  Germans. 
Farther  away  is  Engelbero, 
reached  in  about  three  hours  from 
L\iceme  by  steamer  to  Stansstad 
and  thence  by  carriage.  It  is  also 
much  frequented  by  German 
invalids. 

For  further  description  of  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  see  Route  107. 


ROUTE  106. 
THE   RIGL 

THE  RIGI  has  become  within  a 
few  years  a  much  frequented 
resort,  not  only  of  tourists  at- 
tracted there  by  the  magnificent 
views  to  be  had  from  various  places 
on  the  mountain,  but  by  persons 
seeking  comfortable  quarters  in  the 
many  excellent  hotels  and  pen^ns, 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  grand 
scenery  and  breathe  the  invigorat- 
ingair  of  the  mountains. 

The  place  of  greatest  resort  is 
perhaps  the  Rigi  -  Kulm  itself, 
which  affords  the  most  extended 
view.  It  is  visited  by  sicht-seers 
only,  as  the  hotels  are  hardly  com- 
fortable for  a  long  sojoum,  owing 
to  the  confusion  caused  by  the  con- 
stantly changing  crowds. 

An  agreeable  resting-place  on  the 
Rigi  is  the  Rigi-Soheidece. 

From  Lucerne  the  route  to  the 
Rigi  is  by  steamer  to  Vitznau, 
whence  the  Rigi  Railway  conveys 
passengers  to  the  Kaltbad,  a  large 
summer  hotel,  rather  more  than 
half-way  up  the  mountain.  From 
this  point  the  railway  goes  in  two 
directions ;  to  the  KvZm,  and,  to 
the    right,    along    the    mountain 
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ridges,  on  a  nearly  level  track,  to 
the  Rigi  Scheideck. 

The  first  railway,  established  on 
the  Rigi  was  from  Vitznau  to  the 
Staffelhoehe  (1871).  It  was  con- 
tinued to  the  Kulm  in  1876.  There 
are  four  departures  a  day  from  the 
1st  of  July  to  the  15tli  of  September, 
but  in  the  crowded  season  as  many 
trains  are  despatched  as  are  neces- 
sary to  convey  the  passengers 
applying.  The  trains  correspond 
with  the  steamers  on  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne. — Ascent  of  the  Rigi :  time, 
1  hour  and  45  minutes ;  fare,  7 
francs.  Descent :  time,  1  hour  and 
15  minutes  ;  fare,  3*50  francs.  The 
entire  length  of  the  track,  from 
Vitznau  to  the  Kulm,  4i  miles. 
The  difference  of  the  level  oetween 
the  two  extreme  points  is  4472  ft. 

The  train,  formed  of  one  single 
carriage,  contains  54  seats,  no  dis- 
tinction of  class.  A  small  engine  of 
120  horse-power  is  placed,  lx)th  in 
ascending  and  descending,  below 
the  carriage.  On  leaving  the  station 
at  Vitznau,  the  ascent  begins.  The 
train  skirts  a  perpendicular  ledge  of 
rocks,  then,  turning  abruptly, 
follows  a  line  parallel  with  the  side 
of  the  mountain  ;  then  through  a 
tunnel  250  ft.  in  len^h,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  reaches  a 
bridge  260  ft.  long  and  75  ft.  high. 
This  bridge  is  built  over  the  torrent 
of  Schnurtobel,  on  two  iron  trestles 
of  unequal  height.  At  this  point 
the  view  is  magnificent,  extending 
over  the  whole  Lake  of  Lucerne. 
We  soon  reach  Kaltbad,  where  a 
line  branches  off  to  the  Rigi-Schet- 
DECK«  We  pass  Staffelhoehey  where 
the  track  changes  directions,  and 
encircles  the  Jtigi-JRotfistock.  We 
then  reach  the  Rigi-Staffelf  at  which 
station  the  Arth  line  comes  in.  At 
this  point  the  ascent  is  very  rapid  ; 
it  foUows  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain,  which  is  here  almost 
perpendicular.  We  soon  reach  the 
Kulm. 

From  Zurich  the  route  is  by  rail 
to  Ziig  (see  page  423).  Steamers 
run  on  Lake  Zug  to  Arth  {Hotels  : 
Alder,  du  Rigi), 


The  railway  line  from  Arth  to 
the  Rigi  was  opened  in  1875.  Thiere 
are  five  depaiinires  a  day;  in  the 
crowded  season  three  more  trains 
are  despatched,  if  required.  The 
ascent  is  made  in  1  hour  and  20 
minutes ;  the  descent  in  1  hour  and 
30  minutes. 

Fares  from  Arth  to  the  Rigt>- 
Kulmy  8*50  francs ;  return,  4*50 
francs  (return  ticket,  11*50  francs). 
Through  tickets  from  Zurich  to  the 
Rigi- Kulm,  12*50  francs  (return 
ticket,  15*65  francs,  available  for 
three  days). 

Speaking  of  the  view  from  the 
Rigi -Kulm,  the  author  of  *'A 
Physician's  Holiday  "  says :  "  What 
most  struck  us  were  the  snowy 
mountains  towards  the  south-west, 
including,  I  believe,  the  Rothhom 
and  the  higher  mountains  of  the 
chain  which  join  on  to  Mount 
Pilatus,  and  the  lakes  of  Lucerne 
and  Zug.  Both  of  these  lakes 
washed  the  base  of  our  mountain, 
but  on  different  sides ;  the  latter 
lay  almost  immediately  below  us, 
the  portion  of  the  Rigi  on  which 
we  stood  rising  sheer  up  from  its 
waters.  Several  light,  airy  clouds, 
I)erfectly  white,  floated  in  mid-air 
between  us  and  the  lake,  and  added 
much  to  the  beauty  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  scene.  To  the  north  of 
Mount  Pilatus,  but  in  a  westerly 
direction,  in  the  line  of  the  setting 
sun,  there  was  also  an  extensive 
prospect  of  wide  plains  and  distant 
nills,  spreading  out  in  a  sunny  but 
indistinct  haze,  and  losing  them- 
selves in  the  horizon.  To  the  south, 
at  an  immense  distance,  we  had  the 
enormous  snowy  peaks  of  the  Bernese 
Alps,  indistinctly  seen  in  the  even- 
ing, but  very  clear  in  the  morning, 
and  rising  high  above  the  clouds. 
We  also  saw,  in  the  morning,  the 
snowy  range  of  Alps  to  the  east  and 
south-east  of  us,  including  the  moun- 
tains of  Glarus,  the  Todi,  and  the 
G-lamish.  Close  to  us,  in  the  same 
direction,  is  the  Rossberg,  and  far 
beyond  it  a  snowy  peak,  which  is 
said  to  be  Mount  Sentis,  in  the 
distant  canton  of  Appenzel. 
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"Th«re  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
grandeur  of  this  view ;  yet,  while 
fully  admitting  its  magnificence  and 
splendour,  it  appeared  to  me,  on 
comparing  it  witn  some  others,  to 
lose  in  impressiveness  from  its  very 
extent  and  variety.  The  mind 
seemed  somewhat  distracted  by  the 
great  number  of  the  objects  it  had 
to  contemplate,  one  after  another, 
and  in  every  direction;  and  the 
consequent  impression  was  less  pro- 
found than  if  the  observation  nad 
been  more  concentrated.  Yet  most 
assuredly,  no  one  who  has  seen  the 
sun  rise  on  the  Bigi,  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  who  has  looked  round 
the  horizon  as  it  was  rising,  will 
ever  regret  having  made  the  ascent." 

The  actual  verticid  height  of  the 
Rigi-Kulm  is  estimated  at  5900  feet 
above  the  sea.  and  about  4400  above 
the  Lake  of  Zug. 

"The  railway  from  the  Kaltbad 
to  Rioi-ScHEiDECK  was  opened  in 
1874.  It  is  built  in  the  manner  of 
ordinary  railways.  There  are  no 
very  heavy  gradients,  and  the  dis- 
tance, about  four  miles,  is  made  in 
25  minutes.  The  trip  is  perhaps, 
in  one  sense,  less  sensational  than 
that  on  the  other  Rigi  railways,  as 
there  are  on  this  no  gorges  or  fear- 
ful precipices,  but  the  views  are 
even  superior  to  those  on  the  other 
lines,  and  the  sensation  of  travelling 
comfortably  in  a  railway  carriage 
along  the  very  summits  of  the  Alps, 
with  almost  unlimited  views  on 
every  side,  is  as  novel  as  it  is  agree- 
able. The  route  passes  by  the  large 
summer  hotel  called  the  Rigi  First, 
which  is  the  only  stopping-place  on 
the  line. 

Fare  from  the  Kaltbad  to  the 
Rigi-Scheideck,  2A  francs. 

The  hotel  at  Rigi-Scheideck  is 
much  frequented,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  of  the  hotels  on  the 
Rigi. 

The  views  irom  the  Scheideck  are 
less  extensive  than  those  from  the 
Kulm,  but  they  embrace  the  entire 
chain  of  mountains  and  some  points 
not  visible  from  the  Kulm.  One  of 
the  many  striking  spots  in  plain 


view  from  the  hotel  is  the  famous 
landslide  of  Ooldau,  on  the  side  of 
the  Rossberg.  On  the  22nd  of 
Septeihber  1806,  one  of  the  strata 
of  this  mountain,  estimated  at  2 
mUes  lonoj  1000  feet  toide,  and  100 
feet  in  thickness,  fell  from  a  height 
of  3000  feet  into  the  valley  below, 
burying  4  villages  and  600  persons, 
filling  up  one-fourth  of  the  Lake  of 
Lowerz. 

Mount  P  11a tus.^Thi8  lofty 
mountain,  whose  bold  and  imposing 
mass  is  a  striking  object  in  the  view 
from  Lucerne,  is  6998  ft.  high  at  its 
highset  point.  For  many  years  it 
was  almost  abandoned  by  tourists 
in  favour  of  the  more  fashionable 
Rigi,  but  the  number  of  people 
making  the  ascent  of  Pilatus  is 
every  year  increasing.  The  ascent 
is  begun  from  three  points— ^«r- 
giswyl,  Alpnach-Gestad,  and  Alp- 
nach,  A  steamer  goes  three  times 
a  day  to  Hergiswyl,  which  is  the 
nearest  to  Lucerne  of  the  three 
places  named,  in  35  minutes,  fare, 
1*40  francs ;  to  Alpnach-Gestad  in 
1^  hour,  fare,  2*40  francs.  A  car- 
riage to  Hergiswyl,  ^  francs. 

The  ascent  by  the  bridle  path 
from  Hergiswyl  to  the  Motel  Kliiti- 
senhom  occupies  about  3^  hours, 
from  which  point  the  Klimsenhom 
may  be  ascended  on  foot  .  in  10 
minutes,  the  Tomlishom  in  46 
minutes,  and  the  Esel  in  45  minutes. 
The  bridle  path  from  Hergiswyl 
was  completed  in  1868,  and  the 
ascent  by  it  may  easily  be  made 
without  a  guide.  The  Klimsenhom 
above  referred  to  is  6266  ft.^  the 
Tomlishom  6998  ft.,  and  the  Esel 
6965  ft.,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  view  from  the  last-named  point 
is  even  grander  thant  hai  fnyin  the 
Rigi,  which  it  resembles.  The  view 
includes  the  Bernese  Alps  and  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne  from  Lucerne  to 
Brunnen. 

The  ascent  from  Alpnach-Gestad 
occupies  4J  to  5  hours,  and  that 
from  AlpTMch  4^  hours,  both  lead- 
ing to  the  Hotel  Bellemte,  and  both 
bemg  practicable  without  a  guide* 
A   horse   (without   luggage)    costs 
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from  either  place  12  francs,  and 
cfuUsea-d-porteury  20  fiuncs.  Al- 
though these  modes  of  ascent  can 
still  be  used,  the  Pilatus  railway 
has  practiceJly  superseded  them. 
This  railway,  opened  in  1889,  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  in  the  Alps, 
having  a  gradient  of  44  in  100.  The 
ascent  ts^es  1^  honrs,  and  the  fare 
is  10  francs.  The  descent  costs 
6  francs. 

One  of  the  maty  legends  con- 
nected with  Pilatus  is  that  Pontius 
Pilate,  when  he  was  banished  from 
Galilee,  took  refuge  on  this  moun- 
tain, whence,  in  a  fit  of  remorse,  he 
threw  himself  into  its  lake;  but 
this  derivation  is  fanciful,  the  name 
being  merely  the  Latin  participle 
pilatus  or  capped. 


EOUTE  107. 
THE  LAKE  OP  LUCERNE. 

Steamers  7  or  S  times  daily  from 
Lucerne  to  Fluelen  in  {express) 
2J  Jumrs;  to  Vitzviau  {/or  Rigi 
Railway)  in  55  minutes. 

Fare  to  Fluelen,  S'65  francs,  return 
tickets  a  fare  and  a  half;  to  Vitz- 
nau,  2  francs. 

THE  Lake  of  Lucerne  is  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  the  finest 
in  Switzerland  for  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  its  scenery.  It  is 
called  Vierwaldstatter ' See,  "The 
Li^e  of  the  four  Forest  Cantons," 
by  which  it  is  bounded,  viz.  Uri, 
Schtffyiz,  ITnterwalden,  and  Lucerne. 
It  derives  additional  interest  from 
its  historical  associations  with  the 
name  of  William  Tell.  Its  shape 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  cross, 
of  which  the  Bay  of  Lucerne  repre- 
sents the  head,  those  of  Kussnacht 
and  Alpnach   the  arms,   and   the 


Lake  of  Uri  and  Bay  of  Buochs  the 
foot.  The  length  from  Lucerne  to 
Fluelen  is  23  miles;  the  width 
varies  from  1  to  4  miles,  except 
between  the  extremities  of  the  bays 
of  Kussnacht  and  Alpnach,  where 
it  is  15  miles. 

Leaving  Lucerne  by  steamer,  we 
have  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  its 
picturesque  neighbourhood.  To  the 
left  we  see  the  Rigi,  and  MourU 
PiUUus  on  the  right ;  between  them 
appear  the  Burgenstock,  or  Burgen- 
berg,  and  the  Stanser  Horn ;  in 
the  distance,  on  the  right,  rise  the 
Bernese  Alps.  The  small  island  on 
the  left  is  Altstcui.  It  formerly 
marked  the  boundary  of  the  lake 
in  this  direction,  whence  its  name, 
"Old  Shore."  Passing  the  pro- 
montory  of  Meggenhom,  we  see 
the  Bay  of  Kussnacht  on  the  left, 
and  that  of  Stansstad  on  the  right. 
Near  the  Bay  of  Kussnacht  we 
observe  the  ruined  castle  of  Neu- 
Hapdmrg,  a  castle  of  Rudolph,  but 
not  the  old  castle,  which  is  near 
Vorarlberg,  on  Leike  Constance. 
There  are  good  views  from  this  part 
of  the  lake  of  Mount  Pilatus  and 
the  Burgenstock.  On  the  left  are 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Herten- 
stein,  behind  which,  in  the  far 
distance,  rises  the  Scheerhom.  We 
now  reach  Wbgois,  a  convenient 
spot  from  which  to  ascend  the  Rigi 
by  the  bridle  path.  It  abounds  in 
fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  and  is  called 
"The  Garden  of  Lucerne."  We 
then  proceed  to  Vitznau  {Holds: 
Rigibahn,  Rigi),  the  landing-place 
for  passengers  going  up  the  Kigi  by 
rail.  The  two  promontories  reach- 
ing into  the  lake  at  this  point  are 
called  Nasen,  "the  noses."  Pass- 
ing the  Bay  of  Buochs,  we  reach 
Beckenried,  opposite  to  which  is 
Gersau  {Hotel:  Mvller).  (From 
near  this  point  the  great  hotel  at 
the  Rigi-Scheideck  is  visible.  It 
appears  hemmed  in  by  rocks,  and 
has  a  most  picturesque  appearance, 
with  its  numerous  orchards,  and 
groves  of  chestnuts.  From  its 
sheltered  position  it  is  a  favourite 
winter  residence  for  invalids.    For 
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upwards  of  400  years  it  was  an 
independent  community,  until,  the 
French  obtained  possession  of  it  in 
1798.  The  town-hall  has  an  in- 
scription as  foUoY^:  "Received 
into  the  Confederacy  1315,  pur- 
chased its  freedom  1390,  assigned 
to  the  Canton  of  Schwytz  1818." 
The  peaks  of  the  Mythen  (Mitres) 
come  into  view  here ;  below  them 
is  Brunnbn,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Muota  (Hotel:  Waldstatterhof),  the 
port  of  the  canton  of  Schwytz.  Tlie 
large  hotels,  AxensteinfoidAxenfelSf 
above  Brunnen,  are  conspicuous 
objects  in  the  distance.  Before 
landing  at  Brunnen  the  steamer 
crosses  the  lake  to  the  village  of 
Treib,  the  landing-place  for  the 
village  of  Sediahergy  on  the  hill 
above — where  is  the  large  hotel  and 
pension  called  the  Kurhaus  Sonrien- 
oerg.  The  Bay  of  Uri,  which  we 
now  reach,  is  surroundfed  by  lofty 
precipitous  cliffs,  through  the  ra- 
vines of  which  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  mountains  behind  them  may 
1)e  had.  Here  we  see  the  huge 
Isolated  rock,  in  the  form  of  a  cone 
or  pyramid,  called  the  Mytenstein, 
on  which  is  engraved  an  inscription 
in  honour  of  Schiller,  as  "the  bard 
of  Tell."  Some  distance  further  is 
the  JiatliplcUte,  a  meadow  where 
the  patriots  of  1307  met  at  mid- 
night to  plan  the  liberation  of  their 
country  from  the  yoke  of  Austria. 
We  next  reach  TeirsplattCy  and  the 
Chapel  qf  TdL  The  former  is  a 
ledge  of  rock,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  following  inci- 
dent :— 

Tell  was  being  conveyed  in  a  boat 
to  the  dungeon  of  Eussnacht,  under 
the  direction  of  Gessler,  who  had 
ordered  his  permanent  incarceration 
there.  A  storm  arose  which  threat- 
ened to  engulf  the  alarmed  bailiff 
and  his  crew,  when  Tell,  who  was 
well  used  to  such  storms,  to  pro- 
mote the  general  safety,  was  un- 
bound and  placed  at  the  helm. 
Between  Sissigen  and  Fluelen  are 
two  mountains,  the  great  and  lesser 
Achseiibe^-g,  Towards  these  the 
boat  was  steered,  and  as  the  prow 


of  the  vessel  was  directed  inland, 
Tell  perceived  a  solitary  table  rock, 
and  called  aloud  to  the  rowers  to 
redouble  their  efforts  till  they  should 
have  passed  this  rock.  At  the  in- 
stant they  came  abreast  of  the  spot. 
Tell  turned  the  helm  suddenly  to- 
wards it,  seized  his  bow,  which  lay 
at  his  feet,  and,  with  an  effort  which 
sent  the  boat  back  into  the  lake, 
sprang  lightly  on  shore,  scaled  the 
mountain,  and  fled  into  Schwytz. 

The  chapel  is  erected  just  abbve 
the  ledge  of  rock,  in  a  niche  of  the 
cliff.  The  old  chapel,  stated  to 
have  been  built  withm  thirty  years 
after  Tell's  death  (?)  was  taken  down,  > 
and  a  new  and  more  pretentious 
structure  has  recently  been  erected* 
on  the  spot  where  it  stood.  A 
picturesque  ceremony  takes  place 
here  on  each  anniversary,  when  the 
peasants  attend  a  service  in  their 
t>oats  arrayed  beneath  the  chapel. 
The  following  remark  of  La  Trobe, 
written  in  reference  to  this  very 
spot,  is  most  just,  and  everyone 
who  travels  in  the  land  of  Schwytz 
anU  Uri  will  feel  its  force  ;  it  is  but 
a  repetition  of  the  feelings  that 
influenced  Johnson  at  the  ruins  of 
lona,  and  such  as  must  haunt  even 
the  most  thoughtless,  amid  scenes 
which  have  been  consecrated  by 
the  great  deeds,  or  yet  greater 
thoughts,  of  the  heroes  of  the  olden 
time : — 

"  There  is  something  in  the  grand- 
eur and  magnificence  of  the  scenes 
which  surround  you  in  this  classic 
country,  which  gently  but  irresisti- 
bly opens  the  heart  to  a  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  page  upon  which  the 
events  which  have  hallowed  them 
are  recorded.  Whatever  a  man  may 
think,  and  however  he  may  bie 
inclined  to  question  the  strength 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
relation  of  these  facts  rests,  while 
in  his  closet,  I  should  think  there 
are  but  few  sufficiently  insensible 
and  dogmatical  to  stand  firm  and 
bar  their  hearts  against  the  cre- 
dulity which  steals  over  them  while 
contemplating  the  spots  them- 
selves." 
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From  this  point  there  is  a  good 
carriage  road  to  Fluelen  (see 
"Hotel  List"),  which  presently 
appears  in  sight.  Tourists  who 
wish  to  visit  the  St  Grothard  Pass 
disembark  at  fluelen.  The  steamers 
convey  carriages  from  Luiceme. 


Route  108. 

LUCERNE  TO  LAKES  MAG- 
GIORE  AND  COMO,  AND 
MILAN,  THROUGH  THE 
ST  GOTHARD  TUNNEL,  OR 
BY  CARRIAGE  OVER  THE 
PASS. 

Fares  by  rail  to  BeUinzona,  \st 
class  J  24*60  francs;  2nd  cltissj 
17*20  francs.  Time,  about  6 
hours.  To  Milan,  36*65  francs 
atul  25*65  francs.  Time,  ahmit 
9J  hours. 

Carriage    Fares    prom   Altorf. 


To 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Horses. 

Horses. 

Horses. 

Godchenen 

36    frs. 

45    frs. 

70    frs. 

Andermatt 

50      „ 

75     „ 

100     „ 

Hoapice 
Airolo 

70     „ 

100     „ 

140     „ 

100     „ 

166     „ 

200     „ 

Biasca 

160  ;; 

225      „ 

275     „ 

BeUinzona 

180      „    265      „ 

320     „ 

THE  road  after  leaving  Lucerne 
runs  along  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  and  the  Bay  of  Uri,  where 
beautiful  views  are  obtained. 
Passing  Arth-Goldau  (for  Rigi- 
Kulm),  we  reach  Fluelen  at  the 
end  of  the  Bay  of  Uri,  and  Altorp 
[Hotels:  ScMussel),  celebrated  as 
the  scene  of  "William  Tell's  exploit 
of  shooting  the  apple  from  the  ne^ 


of  his  son  at  the  command  of 
Gessler.  The  place  where  the  tree 
stood  to  which  his  son  waa  bound, 
and  on  which  Gessler's  hat  was 
placed,  is  covered  by  a  handsome 
fountain.  Beyond  Altorf  we  pro- 
ceed through  a  pleasant  country  to 
Anisteg,  where  the  road  runs  near 
the  Reuss.  The  next  important 
station  is 

QoBChenen,  where  the  great 
tunnel  b^ns.  Its  length  is  nine 
and  a  quiurter  miles,  ami  the  time 
occupiea  in  passing  through  it 
twenty-three  minutes.  There  are, 
in  addition  to  the  great  tunnel, 
fifty-two  smaller  ones  with  a  total 
length  of  fifteen  miles.  The  con- 
struction of  the  tunnel  entailed  a 
cost  of  £2,225,000.  It  was  begun 
in  1872,  and  opened  in  1882.  For 
diligence  between  Goschenen  and 
Coire,  see  page  415. 

From  Goschenen  the  carriage 
road  runs  through  a  ravine  called 
the  Schollene7if  over  which  the 
rocks  ascend  perpendicularly  to  a 
great  height,  while  the  Reuss  is 
heard  rushing  through  its  narrow 
channel  at  a  considerable  depth 
below.  The  road  passes  by  a  huge 
block  of  granite,  dislodged  from  the 
cliffs,  called  the  Teufelstein,  from  a 
tradition  that  it  was  thrown  down 
by  Satan.  Parts  of  the  road  about 
here  are  roofed  over  with  stone,  and 
niches  are  cut  in  the  rock  to  pro- 
tect travellers  from  the  avalanches, 
which  occasionally  descend  in  the 
spring.  We  repeatedly  cross  and 
recross  the  river  by  a  zigzag  route 
over  many  bridges,  and  presently 
arrive  at  The  Devil's  Bridge,  con- 
structed originally,  it  is  stated, 
in  1118,  by  Giraldus,  abbot  of 
Einsiedeln.  The  span  of  the  arch 
is  26  feet,  and  its  neight  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  the  key- 
stone about  70 ;  but  as  the  arch 
spans  a  cataract  almost  vertical  in 
its  descent,  the  bridge  thus  ac- 
quires an  elevation  of  nearly  200 
feet.  The  whole  scene  is  full  of 
savage  grandeur.  The  granite 
rocks  rise  sheer  and  unbroken 
ixova.   the   water's  edge,   and   pre- 
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sent  ft  steep  and  sterile  grandeur, 
which  artists  of  many  countries 
have  in  vain  striven  adequately  to 
delineate. 

The  old  bridge  was  swept  away 
in  1888,  and  the  new  bridge,  even 
while  we  stand  on  its  centre — ^itself 
27  feet  higher  than  the  old  one — 
seems  for^ten,  amidst  the  awful 
accessories  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded ;  yet,  in  the  solidity  of  its 
structure,  boldness  of  its  design, 
and  the  airy  expanse  of  its  arch,  it 
affords  impressive  evidence  that  the 
constructive  genius  of  man  can 
triumph  over  the  most  formidable 
natural  obstacles. 

On  the  25th  September  1799,  the 
Russian  army,  under  the  command 
of  Suwarrow,  entered  the  village  of 
Andermatt.  Forced  to  retire  before 
the  Russians,  the  French,  in  effect- 
ing their  retreat,  blew  up  part  of 
the  Umerloch,  so  as  to  impede  the 
enemy's  advance,  and  destroyed  the 
principal  part  of  the  Devil's  Bridge, 
by  which  means  the  communication, 
for  a  time,  was  effectually  cut  off. 
The  Russians  nevertheless  cleared 
the  gallerv  of  the  Umerloch,  and 
restored  the  communication  across 
the  chasm  by  means  of  beams  of 
wood,  lashed  together  with  the 
officers'  sashes  ;  but  in  thus  forcing 
the  passage,  several  hundreds  were 
plunged  neadlong  into  the  gulf. 
"Our  army,"  says  the  general  in 
his  despatch,  "  penetrated  the  dark 
mountain  cavern  of  Urseren,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  a  bridge 
which  connects  two  mountains,  and 
Justly  bears  the  name  of  the  DeviTs 
Bridge,  Though  the  enemy  had 
destroyed  it,  the  progress  of  our 
victorious  soldiers  was  not  impeded. 
Planks  were  tied  together  with  the 
officers'  sashes,  and  along  that 
bridge  they  threw  themselves  from 
the  precipices  into  tremendous 
abysses,  and,  falling  in  with  the 
enemy,  defeated  them  wherever 
they  met.  It  now  remained  for 
our  troops  to  climb  a  mountain, 
the  summit  of  which  is  covered 
with  eternal  snow,  ice,  and  clay, 
by   which  ;  numbers   of   men  and 


horses  were  impelled  down  the 
yawning  caverns,  where  some 
found  their  graves,  and  others 
escaped  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty.*' **  It  is  beyond  the  power 
of  language,"  he  concludes,  "to 
paint  this  awful  spectacle  in  all  its 
horrors." 

Beyond  the  Devil's  Bridge  the 
road  passes  through  a  tunnel  of  180 
ft.,  called  Umerloch,  or  Hole  of  Uri, 
and  enters  the  valley  of  Urseren, 
4356  feet  above  the  sea.  We  next 
reach 

Andennatt  {Hotels :  Bellevue, 
du  St  Oothard), '  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  honey  and  cheese  pioduced 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  the 
trout  found  in  the  Oberalp  See. 
Many  curious  minerals,  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  may  be  ob- 
tained here,  and  at  several  other 
of  the  villages  on  the  route. 

KoapeathBl  (Hotel :  Meyerhof), 
Omnibus  from  Goschenen,  2  francs. 
{From  Hospenihal  a  carriage  road 
aoer  the  Furco  Pass  leads  to  the 
Rhone  gladder  and  Orimsel,]  From 
this  point  the  road  leaves  the  valley 
of  Urseren,  and  proceeds  by  zigzags 
to  make  the  ascent  to  the  summit 
of  the  St  Grothard.  Before  reaching 
the  pass  we  finally  cross  the  Reuss, 
near  its  source  in  a  small  lake 
called  the  Lucendro,  on  the  right. 
The  bridge  marks  the  boundary 
between  the  cantons  of  Uri  and 
Ticino.  The  pass  is  6935  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  forms  a  valley  or 
ravine,  on  each  side  of  which  rise 
mountains  to  a  height  of  8000  or 
10,000  feet,  Pizzo  Rotondo  (10,470) 
being  the  highest.  Just  below  the 
summit  is  the  Hospice.  There  was 
a  hospice  here  as  early  as  the  13th 
century.  In  the  17th  century  a 
larger  one  was  constmcted,  but  was 
swept  away  by  an  avalanche  in 
1775 ;  it  was  succeeded  by  a  third, 
though  the  large  building  now  used 
is  of  much  more  recent  date.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  the  snow  is  some- 
times driven  into  masses  40  feet 
high,  and  avalanches  are  not  un- 
fr^uent.  The  descent  on  the 
Italian  side  is  much  steeper  than 
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on  the  other.  The  road  is  carried 
along  28  sloping  terraces.  Near 
the  highest  we  see  engraved  on 
the  rock  tte  words  "Suwarrow 
Victor,"  recording  the  victory  of 
the  Russian  army  under  Suwarrow, 
over  the  French,  who  opposed  them 
at  the  pass  in  1799.  Tliis  part  of 
the  road  is  called  the  Vol  Tremola, 
from  the  alarmingly  steep  descent. 
There  is  nothing  upon  any  of  the 
great  Alpine  routes  more  striking 
than  the  descent  from  the  top  of 
this  pass  by  the  numerous  zigzags 
to  Airolo.  A  beautiful  mineral, 
caUed  tremolite,  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Airolo. — ^Here  is  the  southern 
end  of  the  St  Gothard  tunnel.  The 
^town  was  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1877.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  valley  of  Stalvedro  is  a  Lom- 
bard tower.  A  short  distance 
farther  we  come  to  the  picturesque 
eorge  called  Ikudo  Orande ;  at  the 
lower  end  is  a  fine  waterfall. 
Faido,  a  village  surrounded  by 
vineyards.  At  Giornico  are  two 
curious  Romanesque  churches ;  one 
(San  Niceolo  da  Mira)  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Roman  temple.  The 
next  station  is  Biasca,  and  twelve 
miles  farther  is  Bellinzona  [Ho- 
td :  Poste\  a  town  of  about  3800 
inhabitants,  situated  on  the  loft 
bank  of  the  Ticino,  and  the  seat  of 
the  provincial  government  alter- 
nately with  Lugano.  It  was  strongly 
fortified  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
was  the  key  of  the  route  from  Lom- 
bardy  to  Germany.  Its  three 
picturesque  castles,  now  in  ruins, 
were  the  residences  of  the  three 
Swiss  bailiffs.  The  largest,  called 
the  Castello  Grande,  on  the  west, 
belonging  to  Uri.  Of  the  two  on 
the  east,  the  lower  belonged  to 
Schwytz,  and  the  upper  to  Unter- 
walden.  The  neighbourhood  was 
the  scene  of  frequent  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Italians  and  the  Swiss. 

For  route  from  Bellinzona  to 
Lngana  and  Como,  see  page  432. 

Travellers  going  to  Lake  Mag- 
giore  take  a  train  from  Bellinzona 
to   Locarno,   where   a  steamer   is 


taken  to  any  point  on  the  lake. 
The  railway  continues  along  the 
east  shore  of  the  lake  to  Sesto 
Oalende,  but  the  steamer  route  is 
much  to  be  preferred. 

The  Lago  Kaggloro  is  about 
37  miles  long,  and  its  average 
width  is  from  1}  to  3  miles.  Its 
principal  tributary  is  the  Ticino, 
which  retains  its  name  on  issuing 
from  the  lake  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity. It  is  also  fed  by  the  Toso 
and  the  Tresa,  the  latter  flowing 
from  the  Lago  Lugano.  Steam- 
boats start  from  Mogadino,  a  few 
miles  south-east  of  Locarno.  They 
next  touch  at 

Locarno  (Hotels:  see  << Hotel 
List").  It  is  situated  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
amid  groves  of  lemon  an4  orange 
trees,  vineyards,  and  other  luxu- 
riant vejgfetation.  There  are  some 
good  pictures  in  the  Collegiate 
Church.  The  Oovemment  House  is 
a  fine  building.  From  the  Pilgrim- 
age Church  of  Madonna  del  Sasso, 
above  the  town,  a  magnificent  view 
is  obtained.  Steamers  8  times  daily 
to  Arona  in  5  hours.  Fares :  Loc- 
arno to  Arona,  5  fr.  85  c.  Good 
restaurant  on  board. 

Leaving  Ix>camo,  the  steamer 
proceeds  along  the  western  shore. 
At  Ascona  there  is  a  castle  and  a 
college;  numerous  villages  are 
seen  in  succession,  many  of  them 
beautifully  situated  on  wooded 
slopes,  and  surrounded  with  fruit 
trees  and  gardens.  .Just  before  we 
reach  Canobbio,  one  of  the  oldest 
villages  on  the  lake,  we  cross  the 
frontier  and  enter  Italy.  Customs 
ofl&cers  examine  luggage  on  board. 
That  of  foreign  travellers  is  gener- 
ally passed  without  opening.  Turn- 
ing eastward,  we  reacn 

IiUino  {Hotels:  see  <* Hotel 
^st"),  t?ie  nearest  point  to  Lu- 
gano, Opposite  it  are  two  sin- 
gular looKing  castles  {Castelli  di 
Cannero),  formerly  the  haunt  of 
notorious  brigands.  We  next  reach 
Laveno,  behind  which  rises  (3486 
feet)  the  beautiful  Mount  Sasso  del  y' 
Ferro,    [From  Laveno  a  delightftU/ 
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road  goes  in  12^  miles  to  Vabese, 
.see  Route  165«]  On  nearing  Intra, 
we  observe  a  mouumeut  consisting 
of  a  rotunda  with  a  statue^  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Prina.  At 
this  point  there  is  a  view  of  part  of 
the  chain  of  mountains  in  which 
Monte  Rosa  is  situated.  We  now 
approach  Pallanza  (Gfrand  Hotel 
PaUanza),  and  see  before  us  toward 
Stresa.  the  Banwneav,  Idands, 
The  chief  of  these  is  Isola  Bella, 
on  which  is  a  Gh/Ueau,  erected  by 
one  of  the  Counts  Borromeo  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  chllteau, 
near  which  are  the  famous  gardens, 
contain  several  magnificent  apart- 
ments, in  some  of  which  there  are 
paintings  of  no  ereat  merit.  Near 
the  ch§.teau  is  the  Hotel  du  Dau- 
phiuy  clean  and  comfortable,  where 
guests  are  received  en  pension. 
Isola  Madbe  has  more  garden 
ground,  and  is  wilder  than  Isola 
Bella.  Visitors  are  shown  through 
the  ch&teau  and  gardens  bv  attend- 
ants, who  expect  a  small  fee — 1 
franc  for  one  person,  or  2  francs  for 
a  party,  is  ample.  The  rare  trees 
and  plants  in  the  gardens  are  well 
worth  seeing.  The  Isola  Bella  may 
be  reached  from  the  Hotel  des  lies 
Bon-omees  at  Stresa  by  row-boat  in 
five  minutes.  The  Isola  Dei  Pes- 
catori  is  inhabited  by  fishermen, 
whose  village  covers  nearly  its 
whole  extent..  Baveno  is  the  next 
stopping-place  after  Pallanza  [Ho- 
tels: see  "Hotel List").  The  brick 
villa  just  beyond  the  town,  with 
turrets,  was  the  residence  of  Queen 
Victoria  for  three  weeks  in  the 
Spring  of  1879,  and  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  a  few  months  before  his 
death  in  1887-88.  We  next  touch 
at 

Stresa  [Hotel :  des  lies  BorrotnSes 
a  large  hotel,  and  favourite  stopping- 
place  for  tourists).  Its  situation  is 
much  better  than  that  of  Baveno, 
which  latter  place,  from  its  position, 
is  deprived  of  the  view  of  the  whole 
lake  which  renders  Stresa  so  attrac- 
tive. It  is  the  nearest  and  most 
convenient  place  for  a  visit  to  the 
Borromean  Islands,  and  for  several 


of  the  best  excursions  on  the  lake. 
The  large  hotel  is  much  more  com- 
fortable and  agreeable  than  those 
at  Baveno.  On  the  side  of  the 
mountain  above  it  is  the  college, 
formerly  a  monastery.  The  Palajczo 
Bolongaro  is  at  the  north  end  of 
the  viUage,  and  there  are  many  line 
villas  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pass- 
ing Belgirate  and  two  or  three 
small  stations,  we  reach 

Arona  [Hotel  .*  Italia),  an  ancient 
town  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
lake.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria 
contains  a  fine  altar-piece  by  Gaud- 
enzio  Vinci,  representing  the  Holy 
Family,  and  some  other  smaller 
pictures  around  it.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half  before  reaching  Arona, 
we  see  the  celebrated  colossal  statue 
of  St  Carlo  Borrorneo,  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  a  native  of 
Arona.  It  is  56  ft.  hich,  and  is 
placed  on  a  pedestal  40  ft.  high. 
The  head,  hands,  and  feet  are  of 
bronze,  the  rest  of  the  figure  con- 
sists of  sheets  of  copper  sustained 
by  masonry.  It  was  erected  in 
1697,  and  the  curious  can  make  a 
disagreeable  ascent  into  the  inside 
of  the  head. 

From  Arona,  Milan  is  reached 
by  railway  in  2J  hours,  Turin  in 
34  hours,  and  Genoa  in  5i  hours. 
Diligences  leave  Arona  aaily  to 
cross  the  Simplon  Pass.  The 
steamers  go  no  farther  than  Arona. 

Arona  to  Milan,  see  Route  160. 

Travellers  for  Lugano  and  Como 
continue  their  journey  from  Bel- 
liuzona.  Passing  through  a  pleas- 
ant and  fertile  country,  we  reach 

Lugano  [Hotels:  see  "Hotel 
List"),  beautifully  situated  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  entirely  Italian  in 
character,  with  dingy  and  dirty 
arcaded  streets,  but  its  environs 
display  all  the  richness  of  Italian 
scenery.  The  principal  church, 
San  Lorenzo,  is  ouUt  on  an  emin- 
ence, commanding  a  fine  view. 
Another,  Sania  Maria  degliAngioli, 
founded  in  1499,  is  adorned  with 
some  remarkable  paintings  by  Ber- 
nardino Luini.    The   town  has    a 
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considerable  trade   iu  silk,    being 
the  principal  entrepdt   for   traffic 

between  Italy  and  Switzerland.  

The  lake,  which  is  twenty  miles  EOUTB  109. 

in  length,  is  very  beautiful,  and  its 

shores  present  a  great  variety  of      LUCERNE  TO.INTERLAKEN 
scenery.      Small    steamboats    ply  BY  THE  BRUNIG  PASS, 

between    the    various    ports    and 

Lugano.  By  sailing  to  Porlezza  Distance  to  Brienz  36}  miles ;  to 
much  of  the  lake  may  be  seen,  and  I?iterlaken,  43^  miles.  Steamers 
from  thence  rail  can  be  taken  to  three  times  daily  to  Aljmach  in 
Menaggio,  on  Lake  Como.  This  1 J  Aowr,  thence  rail  to  Brienz  (or 
is  the  pleasantest  way  of  reaching  Meyrtngen)  in  2  hoars. 
Como.  A  new  line  has  also  been  Carriages — Tvjo  horses,  LtLcenie  to 
opened  from  Luino  on  Lake  Mag*  Brienz  (or  Meyringen),  45*50 
ffiore  to  Ponte  Tresa  on  Lake  francs ;  aUthe  way  to  Interlaken, 
Lugano,  whence  steamers  run  to  60  fraiics,  •  From  Alpnach  to 
Lugano.  Brienz,  1  Jun-se  oarriage,i5/rancs  ; 

Soon  after  leaving  Lugano,  the       2  horses,  40  francs, 
railway  crosses  the  Val  Tassino  by 

a  viaduct  180  feet  high,  passes  A  LPNACH  (11  miles)  may  be 
through  several  tunnels,  and  skirts  XX  reached  either  by  the  road  or 
the  lake.  Passing  near  Mendrisio,  by  steamer.  The  so-called  Lake  of 
we  soon  reach  Chiasso  (17  miles),  Alpnach  is  a  gulf  or  arm  of  the 
the  last  Swiss  village,  where  lug-  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
gage  is  examined  by  the  Italian  Alpnach  is  situated  at  the  foot 
customs  officers.  After  leaving  of  Mount  Pilatus  and  is  the  starting 
Chiasso,  we  reach  in  less  than  two  point  of  the  railway  already  de- 
honrs  scribed.  The  pines  along  the  heights 

Como.  For  a  description  of  of  the  mountain  were  formerly 
Como  and  its  lake,  see  Route  163,  carried  down  to  the  lake  by  a 
and  of  Milan,  see  Route  159.  curious  channel  called  the  Slide  of 

Alpnach.  It  was  removed  in  1819. 
The  church  was  built  of  timber  so 
conveyed. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  Pilatus  can 
be  best  made  from  Alpnach.  Time, 
4  to  5  hours ;  horse,  10  francs  (see 
page  426). 

Samen  (16}  miles)  (Hotels:  Ob- 
vxUdner  Hof,  Adler).  It  is  agree- 
ably situated  on  the  Lake  of  Samen, 
below  an  eminence  called  Landen- 
berg,  from  the  terrace  on  which  is 
a  beautiful  view.  The  bridge  across 
the  river  is  nearly  300  years  old. 
In  the  church  at  Saohsbln,  a  short 
distance  from  Samen,  are  preserved 
the  bones  of  St  Nicholas  von  der 
Flue,  a  Swiss  hermit  who  played  a 
part  in  the  struggle  with  the  Bur- 
gundians. 

Lungern  (26f  miles)  (Hotels: 
Lowe)  is  situated  near  the  borders 
of  the  lake  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  and  at  the  commencement 
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of  the  Brunig  Pass.  This  lake  was 
reduced  in  size  by  one-half  in  1836 
by  draining  it  through  a  tunnel 
into  the  Lake  of  Samen,  by  which 
means  a  large  tract  of  valuable 
meadow-land  was  recovered.  The 
carriage  road  ascends  by  zigzags 
through  a  forest  to  the  summit  of 
the  pass,  at  a  height  of  3294  feet 
above  the  sea.  From  this  point  a 
magnificent  prospect  extendis  over 
the  valley  of  Nidwalden,  with 
Mount  Pilatus  in  the  distance,  and 
the  Lake  of  Lungem  below ;  it 
includes  also  several  mountains  in 
the  chain  of  the  Bernese  Alps. 
Near  the  summit  'is  the  Brunig 
Hold, 

The  Kvlm  -road  to  Meyringen 
leaves  the  carriage  route  near  the 
hotel.  Meyringen  may  be  reached 
from  this  point  by  carriage  in  If 
hour  (see  Route  111). 

Brieni  (36i  miles) J^o^e^s ;  BWr, 
Weisses-KretUz).  This  town  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  lake  of 
the  same  name,  9  miles  long  and 
over  1  mile  broad.  From  it  to 
INTERLAKEN  steamcrs  go  three  times 
a  day,  passing  by  the  Giessbach 
shore,  where  we  see  the  Hotel 
Giessbach,  a  magnificent  new  hotel 
(opened  in  1875),  one  of  the  best 
in  Switzerland.  It  was  burnt  down 
in  1883,  but  has  been  rebuilt  in 
magnificent  style.  It  commands 
fine  views  of  the  falls  and  Lakes 
Brienz  and  Thun.  Passengers  are 
conveyed  from  the  landing-place  to 
the  hotel  by  an  ingenious  tramway, 
the  carriages  of  which  are  drawn 
up  by  water  power.  The  tramway 
is  chiefly  constructed  of  iron  rest- 
ing upon  stone  piers.  Its  length  is 
660  yards,  the  gradient  being  28  in 
100. 

We  must  caution  travellers  against 
taking  the  advice  of  interested 
drivers  to  press  on  to  Interlaken 
without  spending  the  night  at  Giess- 
bach. The  illumination  of  the 
falls  is  a  sight  the  tourist  should  by 
no  means  miss. 

The  Falls  of  the  Giessbach  have 
a  character  as  well  as  beauty 
altogether  peculiar;   six  of  them 


can  be  seen  at  one  glance,  descend- 
ing in  succession  from  the  wooded 
heights  of  the  mountain  above.  In 
the  tourist  season  they  are  illumin- 
ated nighUy  by  coloured  ]^ort-fires, 
and  then  present  a  singularly 
beautiful  appearance.  The  middle 
fall  is  seen  from  a  small  gallery 
carried  directly  behind  it,  and  the 
cataract  rushes  close  before  the 
spectator.  The  falls  above,  on  the 
higher  declivity,  are  very  fine, 
though  inferior  in  grandeur  to  the 
more  impetuous  Beichenbach. 
'  Interlaken  (Hotels:  see  "Hotel 
List"). 

Arrival. — Omnibuses  and  por- 
ters from  all  the  hotels  meet  the 
trains  at  the  central  station. 

English  Church,  in  the  choir  of 
the  old  monastry,  near  the  east  end 
of  the  Hdheweg, 

The  space  between  the  lakes  of 
Thun  and  Brienz  is  occupied  by  the 
valley  of  Interlaken,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  in  Switzerland. 
Surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  it 
is  nevertheless  open,  and  might 
almost  be  called  a  plain.  On  the 
east  and  west  it  looks  towards  the 
two  lakes,  and  on  the  south  towards 
the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen — its 
boundaries  thus  giving  it  a  tri- 
angular form.  "The  beauty  and 
fertility  of  this  valley  are  extra- 
ordinary. The  greenest  and  most 
luxuriant  meadows,  the  richest  and 
most  variegated  foliage,  orchards 
red  with  friiit,  gardens  enamelled 
with  flowers,  form  altogether  a 
picture  of  singular  beauty."  The 
plain  is  strewed  with  picturesque 
eminences,  rocky,  and  overspread 
with  fine  timber;  and  along  the 
right  side  of  the  Aar  the  bank  rises 
gradually  up  to  the  mountains 
which  shut  in  the  valley.  The 
immediate  environs  present  the 
picturesque  in  various  aspects,  and 
the  peaks  of  the  Siberhom,  Monch, 
Eiger,  and  Jungfrau  are  the  bound- 
aries of  its  horizon.  The  climate 
is  mild,  and  in  summer  the  heat  is 
often  intense ;  but  in  the  hottest 
sun  the  fine  avenues  of  walnut 
trees  offer  some  measure  of  shade. 
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Interlaken   has,  in   later  years,  excellent  pensions^  at  which    the 

changed     its     physiognomy    and  charges  range  from  5}  to  9  francs 

aspect.    It  is    no  longer  a  Swiss  peroAy. 

Tillage,     but      a     settlement     of  Interlaken    is   nndonbtedly   the 

foreigners.     The    wooden  houses,  most  convenient  base  for  explora- 

with  their  long  inscriptions  from  tion  in  the  whole  of  the  Bernese 

the  Psalms,  their  high  -  pitched  Oberland. 
roofs  and  oval  windows,  have  been 
replaced  by  fine  hotels  and  com- 
fortable habitations.  The  indigent 
have  been  sent  away  to  Unterseen 
across  the  liver,  and  tiie  place  is  now 
almost  exclusively  occupied  by 
foreign  tourists  and  residents.    The 

number  of   summer    visitors    con-  K017TE  lllL 

siderably     exceeds  i  60,000.      The  »vu*«  xxw. 

hotels  are    sprinkled    about  amid  INTERLAKEN     TO      LAUTER- 

from  lake  to  lake.  WALD,  BY  THE  WENGERN 

The    principal    street   and   the  ALP. 

resort  of  foreigners  is  the  H&hetoeg,  ^^ 

an  avenue  shaded  by  fine  walnut  r  1 1HE  distance  from  Interlaken 
trees,  on  one  side  of  which  are  the  JL  to  Lauterbrunnen  is  8  miles, 
hotels  and  shops,  on  the  other  a  from  Lauterbrunnen  to  Grindel- 
broad  level  meadow.  From  this  wald  13  miles.  Diligence  twice 
street  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  daily  to  Lauterbrunnen,  275 
Jungfrau.  A  little  to  the  north  francs.  One  horse  carriage  to 
of  the  Hoheweg  is  the  KuraaaL^  a  Lauterbrunnen  and  back,  9  francs ; 
chalet  with  reading,  refreshment,  two  horses,  17  fitincs ;  gratuity  to 
and  concert  and  ball  rooms,  sur-  driver  optional.  Diligence  to  Grin- 
rounded  by  gardens.  Music  every  delwald  twice  daily  in  three  hours  : 
day,  7.30  to  8,30  Xm.,  3.30  to  6  fare,  5  francs ;  carriages,  16  and  30 
and  8  to  10  p.m.  The  expenses  of  francs.  To  Lauterbrunnen  and 
this  establishment  are  paid  by  a  tax  Grindelwald  and  back,  one  horse 
of  50  cents,  per  day  charged  by  carriage,  20  francs ;  two  horses,  35 
the  hotel  -  keepers  in  the  bills  of  francs.  The  new  railway  has 
each  guest,  or  for  families  of  two  or  practically  superseded  these  modes 
more  persons,  1^  franc  per  week  of  travelling,  and  a  circular  ticket 
each  person.  for  10  francs  is  issued  from  Inter- 

Favouritb     Walks.  —  To    the  laken  to  Grindelwald  and  back. 

Kleine  Riigen,  three  -  quarters  of  Leaving  Interlaken,   we  proceed 

an  hour,  2^5  ft. ;  to  the  Heimweli-  through  a  pleasant  country  aboimd- 

Fluhy  2218  ft.,  half  an  hour ;  from  ing  in  orchards  and  meadows.    At 

which  points  there  are  fine  views,  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  on 

Farther  away,  2^  hours  by  carriage,  the  right,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  the 

is  St  Beatenbero,  a  village  with  Castle  of  Uuspunnen,  the  reputed 

hotels  a.nd  pensions,  much  resorted  residence  of  Manfred.     It  was  the 

to  by  persons  suff'ering  from  nerv-  fortress  of  Berthold,  the  founder  of 

ous  maladies.    Here  there  are  fine  Berne. 

views,  including  the  chain  of  the  On  a  rock  called  the  Bose  Stein, 

Bernese  Alps.    Another  excursion  on  the  right  of   the    road,  is  an 

is  to  the  Falls  of  Giessbach,  pre-  inscription  regarding   the    murder 

viously  described.  perpetrated    on    the  spot,  by  his 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Inter-  own  brother,  by  one  of  the  barons 

laken  there  are  great  numbers  of  of    Rothenfiuh.      Near     ZvjeUut- 
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schlnen  (5  miles)  the  White  and 
Black  Lutschine  unite,  the  course 
of  the  Black  Lutschine  being  to- 
ward Grindelwald.  (A  view  of  the 
Wetterhom  is  obtained  here.)  The 
road  follows  the  White  Lutschine 
to  Lauterbrunnen. 

The  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen 
proper  may  be  described  in  general 
terms  as  a  narrow  and  deep  ravine, 
but  a  ravine  of  a  gentle  character  ; 
rich  in  trees  and  foliage,  with  a 
bare,  perpendicular  cliflf  of  enormous 
height  on  the  west,  and  a  wooded, 
but  steep  and  lofty  mountain  on 
the  east.  The  rapid  Lutschine, 
justifying  by  the  colour  of  its 
glacier  water  its  name  of  white, 
sweeps  along  it,  for  the  most  part 
close  to  its  eastern  barrier,  so  as  to 
leave  on  the  other  side  only  a  small 
ledge  of  flatter  ground,  which  is 
richly  cultivated. 

Lauterbrunnen  [Hotels:  Stein- 
bockf  Staubhachy  This  village  lies 
in  the  valley  about  2400  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  so  hemmed  in  between 
precipices  that  the  sun  is  almost 
entirely  excluded  during  the  win- 
ter months.  The  place  is  remark- 
able for  its  numerous  cascades, 
whence  it  i  derives  its  name,  a 
literal  translation  being  "nothing 
but  fountains." 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  Inn  is 
the  Staubbach  ("  Dust  -  stream  "), 
one  of  the  loftiest  falls  in  Europe, 
measuring  nearly  1000  feet  in 
height.  The  torrent  is  in  shape 
like  the  tail  of  a  white  horse  stream- 
ing in  the  wind  over  the  rock. 

"It  is  not  noon  —  the  sunbow's  raj-s 

still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of 

heaven, 
And  roU  the  sheeted  silver's  waving 

column 
O'er  the  crags  headlong   perpendi- 
cular, 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light 

along, 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's 

tail, 
The  giant  steed  to  be  bestrode  by 

Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse." 

Manfred. 


Hurren  (Holds:  see  "Hotel 
List"),  a  little  village,  5350  it., 
now  much  resorted  to  for  its 
splendid  views  of  the  Oberland, 
may  be  reached  (by  bridle  path) 
in  two  hours  and  a  half  from 
Lauterbitmnen. 

Horse  to  Murren,  12  francs.  The 
path  leaves  the  valley  a  little  to 
the  south  of  the  Steinbock  Hotel, 
Soon  after  leaving,  we  cross  the 
stream  which  forms  the  Fall  of  the 
Staubbach.  One  hour  after  this, 
on  leaving  the  wood,  we  have  a 
magnificent  view  of  a  whole  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains,  including  the 
Jungfrau,  Biger,  Monsh,  and  SUber- 
horn,  and  others,  witn  numerous 
glaciers.  The  prospect  is  most  im- 
posing. Murren  is  soon  reached, 
where  the  Wetterhom  and  Furke 
become  visible.  From  Allmand- 
hubel,  6358  ft.,  a  height  above  the 
village,  the  view  is  even  more 
extensive. 

Excursion  in  about  two  hours  to 
the  Falls  of  the  Schinadribach,  a 
fine  cascade  in  the  midst  of  mag- 
nificent scenery.  The  ascent  oj 
the  Schilthorn,  9745  ft.,  is  made 
from  Murren  for  its  superb  view 
of  the  Jungfrau, 

Two  routes  lead  from  the  village 
of  Lauterbrunnen  to  Grindelwald. 
By  the  first,  or  carriage  road,  the 
distance  is  about  13  miles.  To 
reach  it  the  traveller  must  retrace 
his  steps  toward  Interlaken  as  far 
as  to  the  bridge  over  the  Zweiluts- 
chinen,  and  then  crossing  the  river, 
keep  the  northern  bank  of  the  Black 
Lutschine  for  about  seven  miles. 
A  route  preferable  for  the  healthy 
and  robust,  in  fine  weather,  is  the 
mule-track  which  leads  from  Lau- 
terbrunnen over  the  Wengern  Alp 
or  Lesser  Scheideck.  If  there  be  a 
series  of  views  worth  visiting  the 
Oberland  to  behold,  they  are  to  be 
found  on  this  elevated  route,  which 
is  one  of  the  grandest  of  accessible 
passes.  The  distance  is  about  14 
measured  miles,  but  it  occupies 
seven  hours*  walking,  and  may  be 
travelled  with  perfect  safety.  The 
traveller,  starting  from  the  Staub- 
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bach,  crosses  the  torrent,  and 
ascends  a  wooded  hill,  almost  as 
steep  as  a  cliff.  The  path  is  one  of 
the  most  zigzagged  in  all  the  Ober- 
land.  After  ascending  for  abont  an 
hour,  the  traveller  reaches  a  green 
upland  slope,  diversified  \vith  tim- 
ber, and  laidf  out  in  pastnrages, 
with  chalets.  The  holding  are  so 
small,  and  the  buildings  so 
numerous,  that  the  whole  slope 
seems  to  form  one  widespread 
village.  Here  the  nationtd  wrest- 
ling match  takes  place  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  "August  in  each  year. 
The  retrospective  view  from  this 
elevation  shows  the  valley  of  Lauter- 
btunnen,  and  the  Staubbach  seems 
to  be  like  a  snowy  wreath  on  its 
black  rocky  background.  Beyond 
this  plateau  the  path  leads  to  the 
right  of  a  lofty,  perpendicular  cliffy 
range,  which  forms  the  eastern 
barrier  of  the  upper  valley  of  Lauter- 
brunnen,  and  circles  the  base  of  the 
Wengem  Alp  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion. About  a  mile  and  a  half 
below  the  top  of  the  pass,  on  the 
slope  of  the  Wengem  Alp,  and  on 
the  ed^e  of  the  cliff  which  separates 
the  Trumeleten  -  thai  from  the 
Scheideck,  is  the  inn  called  Hotd 
Jungfrau,  The  accommodation  is 
of  a  superior  character,  but  the 
view  of  the  Jnngfrau  constitutes 
the  main  attraction  of  the  house, 
which  stands  directly  opposite  to 
the  Queen  of  the  Oberland.  The 
height  of  the  Jungfrau  is  13,670 
feet  above  the  sea-level ;  thus  this 
is  the  fourth  among  Swiss,  and  the 
eighth  among  European  mountains. 

Every  day  in  snmmer,  the  traveller 
stopping  at  the  Wengem  Alp  may 
see  and  hear  the  ice  avalanches  as 
they  rush,  with  the  noise  of  thunder 
down  the  side  of  the  Jungfrau,  and 
fall  into  the  depths  of  the  Trumde- 
tenthal  at  its  base.  They  are  de- 
tached by  the  heat  of  the  sun  from 
12  to  2  o'clock,  and  on  some  days 
great  numbers  of  them  are  seen. 

Abont  an  hour's  walking  brings 
the  traveller  to  the  top  of  the  Lesser 
Scheideck  Pass  (Hotd:  Bdlevue), 
From  this  point  the  path  descends, 


and  a  beautiful  valley  is  seen  spread- 
ing out  to  a  vast  extent,  lying  along 
the  base  of  the  great  mountain  chain 
of  the  Bernese  Alps.  The  mountains 
which  enclose  it  present  here  a  most 
imposing  aspect. 

Ozindelwald  {Hotds :  see 
"Hotel  List").  In  its  valley 
immense  rocks  and  colossal  moun- 
tains rise,  at  the  foot  of  which  ex- 
tend the  two  celebrated  qladers. 
The  upper  glacier,  situated  between 
the  Wetterhora  and  the  Mettenberg, 
is  one  and  a  half  leagues  in  length, 
full  of  rifts  and  crevices.  It  is 
reached  by  a  fatiguing  journey  of 
3^  miles  from  the  viUage,  The 
lower  glacier,  situated  between  the 
Mettenberg  and  the  Eiger,  is  the 
more  interesting.  It  is  a  sea  of 
ice,  three  leagues  in  length,  terriblv 
torn  and  cleft,  and  scattered  with 
pyramids  of  a  grotesque  form. 
"Scarcely  three  hundred  years 
ago  an  open  pass  several  leagues  in 
length  led  over  the  chain  into  the 
Valais,  from  which  people  came  to 
the  church  of  Grindelwald  to  cele- 
brate baptisms  and  wedding^s.  To- 
day all  is  covered  with  |a  wild  and 
impassable  sea  of  ice." 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
glacier  increased  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  and  was  no  longer  to  be 
contained  by  its  valley.  Bursting 
its  barriers,  it  carried  away  the 
dwellings  which  lay  in  its  course, 
and  destroyed  the  church  of  St 
Petronilla,  the  bell  of  which,  cast 
in  1044,  is  yet  in  the  church  of 
Grindelwald.  Tradition  relates  that 
at  one  time  the  Mettenberg  and 
Eiger  formed  but  one  mass,  behind 
which  was  a  lake  of  considerable 
size. 

The  Fanlhorn.— Grindelwald  is 
a  convenient  point  from  which  to 
reach  the  summit  of  this  mountain  \ 
time  occupied  in  the  ascent,  A^ 
hours ;  guide,  10  francs ;  horse  to 
the  Fauihom  and  back  same  day, 
17  francs.  There  is  a  small  hotel 
near  the  summit.  The  view  em- 
braces the  mountains  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  the  Xjake  of  Brienz  and 
surrounding  mountains,  the  Lake 
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of  Thun,  parts  of  lakes  Lucerne 
and  Zug,  Pilatus,  and  the  RigL 
Height  of  the  summit,  8805  feet. 


ROUTE  111. 

GRINDELWALD  TO  MEY- 
RTNGEN,  BY  THE  GREAT 
SCHEIDECK. 

THIS  route  is  about  18  miles 
in  length.  Time,  7  hours ; 
faide  (not  needed),  12  francs; 
orse,  20  francs.  Three  miles  up 
the  valley,  a  little  to  the  ri^ht  of 
the  path,  is  the  Upper  Glacier  of 
Grindelwald. 

From  Grindelwald  to  the  top 
of  the  Scheideck  is  a  third  of  the 
journey  to  Meyringen.  On  the 
rights  at  every  point  of  the  way, 
the  Wetterhom  ( *  *  Storm-peak  " ), 
12,150  feet,  rises  in  a  bare  wall, 
apparently  close  to  the  path ;  fh>m 
which,  however,  its  base  is  distant 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk.  The 
ground  is  by  no  means  difficult. 
From  the  height  of  the  Great  Schei- 
deck the  view  back  upon  Grindel- 
wald is  very  fine. 

From  the  Great  Scheideck,  down 
into  the  valley  of  Hasli,  at  Meyrin- 
gen, the  trip  is  one  of  exceeding 
magnificence.  Before  reaching  the 
batns  of  Rosenlaui,  a  footpath  to 
the  right  leads  to  the  glacier  of 
Rosenlaui,  so  denominated  from 
the  extreme  beauty  of  its  roseate 
and  azure  colours.  It  lies  between 
the  great  masses  of  the  Wellhom 
and  Engelhomer  ("  Angels*  Peak  "), 
its  fir-clad  base,  and  its  gigantic 
craggy  frame,  forming  a  most  re- 
markable scene^Jn  summer  a 
torrent  comest^ranng  down  an 
almost  fatf^nness  rent  in  the 
mountai^  ^We    descend    beside 


the  torrent,  which  is  impetuously 
plunging  and  foaming  to  take  the 
leap  of  the  Reichenbach,  when 
suddenly  the  vale  of  Meyringen 
is  disclosed  far  beneath  us,  with 
its  villages  and  meadows,  church 
steeples,  and  clumps  of  trees,  and 
the  Alpbach  cascade  pouring  over 
the  crags  on  the  other  side.  From 
this  point  the  descent  into  the 
valley  is  nearly  2000  feet,  rugged 
and  precipitous;  and  from  nearly 
this  level  the  Reichenbach  torrent 
takes  its  great  leap  down  a  gorge 
to  the  len  of  the  path,  making 
the  celebrated  Reichenbach  Falls. 
Afterwards,  by  a  succession  of 
leaps,  it  falls  down  into  the  valley, 
where  it  joins  the  Aar.  (The 
Reichenbach  Falls  are  illuminated 
every  evening  during  the  season  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  Eotd  Reich- 
eribcich,) 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  last  fall,  ahd  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Aar,  is  Mbyrinqbn  {Hotels  : 
see  "  Hotel  List  ").  The  views  of 
the  Reichenbach  Falls,  the  falls  of 
the  Alpbach,  the  Engelhomer,  the 
snow-clad  Wetterhom,  and  the 
Rosenlaui  glacier,  from  the  village, 
are  very  charming.  The  Hasli 
Vale,  of  which  Meyringen  is  the 
capital,  is  reckoned  a  model  of  an 
Alpine  valley.  The  climate  is  soft ; 
the  view  includes  numberless  ham- 
lets, waterfalls,  and  hills  covered 
with  verdure  glaciers,  and  snow- 
clad  mountains.  (The  fall  of  the 
Alpbach  is  illuminated  eveiy  even- 
ing during  the  season  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Hotd  Sauvage,) 

Meyringen,  with  its  charming 
situation,  good  hotels,  and  English 
Church,  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
favour  as  a  place  of  resort.  The 
Swiss  wood-carvings  made  here  are 
very  fine. 

From  Meyringen,  Brienz  and 
Lucerne  may  be  reached  by  rail- 
way.   See  page  434. 
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A  walk  of  2k  hours  brinss  us  to 

the  Hospice  of  the  Grimsef,  which 

stands  about  800  feet   below  the 

KOUTB  U2.  summit  of  the  pass.     It  is  a  rough, 

Mvw*«  M.A  strong  rock  buildmg,  and  is  now 

BEL    .HOSPICE     AND     THE  its  entourage  is  the  most  dreary  in 

RHONE  GLACIER.  all  Switzerland.     On  all  sides  and 

above,  it  is  frowned  upon  by  shape- 

Time  requiredf    10}  hours;    horse  less  mountains,    covered  with  ice 

from  Mei/ringen  to  Orimael,  25  and  snow.     Its  elevation  above  the 

francs;  to  the  Rhone  Glacier,  32  sea  is  more  than  6000  feet,  and  the 

francs;  Andermattf  ^francs,  peaks  rise  nearly  to  the  height  of 

another  thousand. 

CARRIAGE -ROAD    has    been  The  distance  from  the  Hospice  to 

completed   frt>m   Meyringen  the  i2A<m«  (?tocier  is  about  six  miles, 

over  the  Eirchet  to  Im-Hof ;  pass-  Three-auarters  of  an  hour's  walking 

ing  Reichenbach  Baths,  it  ascends  up  a  tolerable  path  brings  us  to  the 

the  steep  sides  of  Kirchet  in  zig-  top  of  the  pass,  where,  at  a  height 

zags.    Descending  the  hill,  it  trav-  of  7100  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the 

erses  the  meadows  at  the  bottom  way  skirts  the  left   margin   of  a 

of  the  valley,  and  crosses  the  Aar,  littie,  dark,  still  lake,  into  which 

near  Im-Hof  {Hotel :  Im-Hqf),  just  the  bodies  of  French  and  Austrian 

beyond    which    the    carriage-road  soldiers,     killed    in     a    skirmish 

terminates.       Pursuing    the   well-  which   took   place  here  in    1799, 

kept  bridle  path,  we  reach,  in  2J  were  thrown.      It   therefore  goes 

hours,  by  the  name  of  the  ^'Lake  of  the 

Outtanen  {Hotel:  Bar),   which  Dead." 

lies  in  a  wild  and  narrow  valley  Beyond  the  lake  the  road  leads 

surrounded  with  crags  and  cliffs,  down  a  steep  declivity.     At  a  little 

A  walk  of  two  hours  brings  us  to  distance  we  come  suddenly  upon 

the  path  which,  leading  out  of  the  the  view  of  the  gktcier  of  the  Rhone, 

main  path  to  the  left,  conducts  us  very  far  below ;   a   grand  object, 

to  the    Fall  op  the   Handego.  with    the   furious    Rnone    issuing 

The  view  frx>m   the   chalet  lower  from  the  iee,  and  then  leaping  ana 

down  is  finer,   as  the  cataract  is  dashing  through  the  valley.     The 

then  seen  from  below.      This  fall  glacier  is  a  stupendous  mass  of  ice, 

is  considered  the  finest  in  Switzer-  extending  clear  across  the  valley, 

land,  and  in  point  of  impetuosity  propp^    against    an    overhanging 

and  quantity  of  water   resembles  mountain  (the   Gallenstock),  with 

Schamiausen ;  its  height  is  about  snowy  peaks  towering  to  the  right 

two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.     The  and  left.     It  used  to  be  15  miles  in 

body  of  the  water  is  very  great  length,     embedded    between    fine 

during  the  summer,  when  the  snow  mountains,  the  highest  of  which, 

from  the  mountains  and  the  glaciers  the   Dammastock,    is    11,920   feet 

has  been  melted.    At  the  same  spot  high,  but  it  has   now  contracted 

is  seen  the  stream  of  the  Erlenbach,  into  five  mUes,  and  the  diminution 

ranning  nearly  at   a   right   angle  continues.    From  this  glacier  issues 

with  the  Aar;   it    foils   as   if  in  the  river  Rhone,    which,   after   a 

humble  rivalry  with  its  more  noble  course  of  nearly  500  miles,  empties 

xsociate,  and  throws  its  sheet  of  itself  into  the  Mediterranean.     For 

vater  iBto  that  of  the  Aar,  long  description  of  the  Furca  Pass,  see 

^ore    the     latter     reaches     the  Route  113. 
ground,  thus  producing  a  beautiful 

kect  ^ 
29 
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ROUTE  113. 

GOSCHENEN  TO  THE  RHONE 
GLACIER  AND  BRIEG,  BY 
THE  FURCA  PASS. 

Distance  to  the  Rhone  Glacier^  21^ 
mUes.  Diligence  daily  in  summer 
in  6J  hours.  Fare :  9*86  francs  ; 
coupS,  12  francs.  From  Goschen- 
en  to  Brieg  the  diligence  goes  once 
a  day,  stopping  for  dinner  at  the 
Rhone  Glacier;  time,  12  hours. 
Fare:  20*65  francs;  coupS,  25*15 
francs. 

GOSCHENEN,  Andennatty  and 
Hospenthal  are  described  in 
Route  108.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  last  village  our  route  quits  the 
St  Gothard  route,  passes  through 
the  cheerless  Urserenthal,  and 
reaches,  2J  miles,  Zumdorf.  Soon 
after  we  cross  the  Reuss,  and  reach 
Realpf  6^  miles,  just  beyond  which 
the  road  begins  to  ascend  in  long 
windings.  Soon  after,  looking 
back,  we  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the 
Urserenthal.  The  windings  end  at 
the  Ebnetten  Alp,  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  beyond  which  is  the 
little  inn  Zum  -  Tiefengletscher. 
Ascending  again  to  a  considerable 
height,  we  see,  on  the  right,  the 
Siedelngletscher,  the  stream  flowing 
from  which  foFms  a  fine  waterfall, 
and  to  the  right  ot  the  glacier  the 
pinnacles  of  the  Bielenstock,  while 
in  front  we  see  the  Furcahom. 
Three  miles  farther  on,  we  reach 
the  summit  of  the  Furca  Pass 
(7990  feet),  where  there  is  a  little 
hotel.  The  view  from  the  summit 
is  magnificent,  including  the  Upper 
Valais,  and  to  the  right  the  Fin- 
steraarhom,  the  Oberaarhom,  the 
Sidelhom,  and  still  farther  to  the 
right,  the  Viescherhorner  and  the 
Eiger ;  to  the  left  the  Mischabel- 


homer,  the  Matterhom,  the  Weiss- 
hom,  and  to  the  south,  the 
Mutthorn.  About  one  mile  from 
the  summit  the  descent  begins  in 
long  zigzags,  far  below,  which  is  the 
great  Rhone  Glacier.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  we  cross  the 
Muttbach,  gradually  descend  the 
slope  of  the  Langri^^at ;  we  make 
several  long  windings,  and  crossing 
the  Rhone,  here  a  little  streamlet, 
we  reach  the  Rhone  Glacier  Hotel, 
a  halting-place  for  travellers  from 
the  GriTnsel,  the  Furca,  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Rhone.  (An  ice 
grotto  hewn  in  the  glacier  may  be 
visited  in  a  half-hour's  walk  from 
the  hotel.  Admission,  50  cen- 
times.) For  the  route  hence  to 
Meyringen  (in  the  reverse  order), 
see  Route  112.  Soon  after  leaving 
the  hotel,  we  cross  the  Rhone,  and 
reach,  SJ  miles,  Oberwald  {Hotel: 
Furca),  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
a  broad  valley  enclosed  by  moun- 
tains. A  mile  and  a  half  farther 
on  we  reach  Obergestelen,  where  the 
route  to  the  Grimsel  goes  off  to  the 
right.  We  then  pass  Ulrichen,  and 
soon  after  Mun^ter,  the  capital  of 
the  valley.  Next  comes  the  village 
of  Reckingen  with  a  handsome 
church,  and  six  other  hamlets,  and 
we  reach  Fiesch  {Hotels.-  du 
Glacier,  des  Alpes),  a  prosperous 
village  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Fieschbach  and  the  Rhone.  From 
this  place  the  ascent  may  be  made 
of  the  Eggishom,  9625  ft.  Beyond 
Fiesch,  we  go  through  the  valley 
for  about  2  miles,  pass  the  little 
village  of  Lax,  and  then  descend  by 
numerous  windings  to  a  bridge, 
just  beyond  which  is  an  inn  on  tlie 
right  and  a  chapel  o^  the  left. 
Crossing  the  Rhone,  and  following 
it  down,  we  soon  reach  Morel. 
Nothing  of  note  is  met  until  we 
reach  Naters,  a  large  village  with 
two  ruined  castles,  Weingarten  and 
Supersax.  Soon  after  leaving 
Naters,  we  cross  the  Rhone  and 
reach  Brieg.    See  page  447. 
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GENEVA. 


CRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  PAIX. 

The  finest  house  in  the  finest  situation,  opposite 
the  Lake  and  Mont  Blanc.  Most  favourably 
mentioned  in  "Baedeker."  Electric  Light  not 
only  in  the  Parlours,  but  in  every  Eoom.  Steam- 
boat landing  opposite  the  Hotel. 


TARIFF  IN  EVERY  ROOM. 


No  Extra  Charge  for  Light  and  Attendance. 

FEED.   WEBER. 


SwitMCtasd.    Route  Hi,— GENEVA  TO  LAUSANNE. 
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EOUTB  U4. 

GENEVA  TO  LAUSANNE  AND 
VEVEY,  INCLUDING  THE 
LAKE  OF  GENEVA. 

GENEVA  {Hotels:  see"  Hotel 
List"). 

Abrtval. — Omnibuses  and  por- 
ters from  all  the  hotels  meet  the 
trains  and  s^amers. 

Cab-Hikb.— Per  hour,  2J  francs  ; 
for  each  additional  J  hour,  65  c. 

Church  BJSRYiCB&,—EnglishHoly 
Trinity y  Rue  Mt.  Blanc,  every  Sun- 
day, 11  A.M.  and  7  p.m. 

American  Episcopal  Church,  Rue 
des  Voirons,  Sunday,  11  a.m. 

Shops.— See  "  Spbcialtibs  op 
European  Cities." 

This  town  (pop.  73,000)  is  situated 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  at  the  point  where  the  Rhone 
emerges.  The  two  halves  into  which 
the  city  is  divided  by  the  river  are 
connected  by  eight  bridges,  the 
finest  of  which,  nearly  300  yards  in 
lenfl|th,  is  the  Pont  du  Mont  Blanc, 
leading  from  the  Rue  du  Mont  Blanc 
to  the  English  garden.  Next  below 
it  is  the  Pont  des  Bergues,  and  from 
it  a  suspension  bridge  extends  to  the 
Uttle  island  called  Rousseau's 
Island,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
Pradier's  statue  of  Rousseau,  erected 
by  the  citizens  of  Gteneva  in  1834. 
Fine  quays,  upon  which  are  the  best 
shops,  extend  along  both  banks  of 
'  the  Rhone  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
bridges.  On  the  left  bank  is  the 
Grand  Quai,  and  on  the  right  the 
Qua!  des  Bsrgues.  The  Quai  dn 
Mont  Blanc  extends  along  the  right 
hank  of  the  lake,  commencing  at 
the  Pont  du  Mont  Blanc.  Be- 
yond, and  in  a  line  with  it,  is  the 


Quai  des  Paquis,  which  is  hand- 
somely planted  with  trees,  and 
among  these  rise  the  handsome 
Kursaal.  It  extends  to  the  Pier. 
From  both  the  last-named  quays 
fine  views  of  the  Mont  Blanc  group 
may  be  enjoyed.  On  the  soutn 
bank  of  the  lake,  at  the  end  of  the 
Pont  du  Mont  Blanc,  is  a  pretty 
garden  called  the  Jardin  Anglais. 
In  a  pavilion  in  the  garden  is  a  plan 
in  relief  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  is 
shown  to  visitors  for  50  centimes, 
except  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays, 
from  10  to  3,  when  admission  is  free. 

Geneva  possesses  within  itself 
very  few  objects  of  interest.  Few 
towns  of  its  size  and  fame  are  so 
sparingly  decorated  with  public 
monuments.  Strangers  are  attracted 
to  it  from  its  beautiful  position  and 
the  scenery  of  its  lake,  and  because 
of  its  vicinity  to  Mont  Blanc, 
Chamounix,  and  other  points  of 
interest. 

The  principal  buildings  are  the 
Cathedral  of  St  Pierre,  the  ffotd 
de  ViUcy  the  arsenal,  the  college 
(founded  by  Calvin),  the  museum 
of  natural  history,  the  botanical 
garden,  and  the  public  library, 
founded  by  Bonnivard  the  pri- 
soner of  Cnillon,  and  a  collection 
of  auto^aph  letters  by  Calvin  and 
other  distinguished  Reformers.  A 
large  Opera  House,  in  the  Place 
Neuve,  costing  Sh  million  francs, 
was  opened  in  1879. 

One  of  the  most  striking  objects 
in  Geneva  is  the  new  and  sump- 
tuous monument  in  the  Place  des 
Alpes,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Duke  Charles  II.  of  Bninswick, 
who  died  at  Geneva  in  1873,  and 
who  be<]^ueathed  his  large  fortune 
to  the  city.  It  is  in  the  style  of 
one  of  the  famous  monuments  to 
the  Scaligers  at  Verona. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
met  with  zealous  support  in  Geneva, 
and  upon  Calvin  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence permanently  in  the  town, 
after  the  Reformed  religion  was 
established  by  law,  Geneva  became 
the  centre  of  education  for  the- 
Protestant  youth  of  Great  Britain, 
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Germany,  and  France.  The  names 
of  many  eminent  men  are  identified 
with  the  town,  either  by  birth  or 
adoption.  Among  these  are  Necker, 
the  Minister  of  Louis  XVI. ;  Sans- 
sure,  the  naturalist ;  DecandoUe  ; 
Deloline ;  Sismondi,  the  historian ; 
Lefort ;  Le  Sage ;  and  Jean  Jacqaes 
Rousseau.  Merle  D'Augbign6 
author  of  the  History  of  the 
Reformation,  was  a  preacher  at 
the  Oratoire. 

The  house  occupied  by  Calvin 
is  No.  11  Rue  des  Chanoines. 
Rousseau  lived  at  No.  40  Grande 
Rue. 

The  Commission  which  met  at 
Geneva,  in  1872,  to  adjust  the 
differences  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  growing 
out  of  the  famous  Alabama  claims, 
sat  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Geneva  is  celebrated  for  its 
mitsical  booses.  The  best  maker  is 
Bremond,  Place  des  Alpes.  The 
watchmakers  of  the  greatest  repute 
are  Patek  &  Co.,  22  Grand 
Qu^i. 

The  town,  so  fortunate  in  its 
position  and  in  the  attractiveness 
of  its  scenery,  is  unfortunate  in  its 
climate,  the  summers  being  hot  and 
relaxing,  and  the  vrinters  rigorous 
in  consequence  of  the  BisCy  a  cold 
north  wind  which  prevails  for 
several  months. 

Femey,  the  residence  of  Voltaire, 
is  distant  about  5  miles  from  Gen- 
ova,  within  French  territory.  An 
omnibus  runs  thither  hourly  in 
summer,  by  the  road  to  Gex,  pass- 
ing over  a  height  which  commands 
one  of  the  best  views  of  Mont  Blanc. 
It  was  in  1758  that  Voltaire  quitted 
his  country-house,  "  Les  D61ices," 
and  went  to  reside  at  Ferney.  He 
found  only  a  few  wretched  hovels, 
but  from  that  date,  whether  owing 
to  the  activity  which  he  displayed, 
or  the  numerous  society  which  was 
attracted  there  by  his  renown, 
Ferney  increased  rapidly;  so  that 
in  1778,  when  he  left  for  Paris, 
it  counted  1200  inhabitants.  The 
ch&teau,  built  under  his  direction, 
is  situated  on  a  height  to  the  left  of 


the  high  road.  The  facade,  which 
fronts  the  road,  insteaa  of  looking 
out  towards  the  best  view,  is  long, 
without  depth,  and  has  no  archi- 
tectural pretensions.  The  saloon 
and  sleeping-chamber  of  Voltaire, 
which,  until  1845,  had  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  state  in 
which  he  had  left  them,  were  then 
appropriated  to  a  new  destination. 

In  the  garden  is  shown  the  . 
berceau  under  which  he  used  to 
dictate  his  letters  to  his  secretary. 
The  theatre,  formerly  on  the  left 
side  of  the  court,  has  been  gulled 
down ;  the  Church,  upon  which  is 
the  inscription,  **Deo  erexU  Vol- 
taire" is  now  a  storehouse.  At 
Pregny,  on  the  road  from  Geneva  to 
Femey,  is  the  splendid  villa  of 
Baroness  Adolf  Rothschild,  with 
fine  grounds,  and  a  pavilion  from 
which  there  is  a  superb  view  of 
Mont  Blanc.  Admission  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays  by  ticket,  to  be 
had  at  the  large  hotels  at  Geneva 
gratis. 

The  Lake  of  Geneva,  or  Lake 
Leman,  is  45  miles  long,  and  varies 
in  width  from  1^  to  8(  miles,  con- 
taining an  area  of  about  225  square 
miles.  The  Rhone  flows  with  con- 
siderable rapidity  into  it  at  its 
eastern  extremity.  It  rises  several 
feet  during  the  summer  months, 
owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snow  on 
the  neights  beneath  which  the 
Rhone  makes  its  way.  It  is  tdso 
subject  to  sudden  currents  and  ris- 
ings, which  as  rapidly  subside,  and 
are  probably  due  to  atmospheric 
causes. 

.  Steamers  leave  Geneva  several 
times  a  day  by  both  shores  of  the 
lake.  The  first  place  reached, 
going  by  the  north  bank,  is  Ver- 
soix,  a  village  which  was  formerly 
in  the  territory  of  France.  Here  the 
Due  de  Choiseul,  Minister  of  Louis 
XV.,  designed  the  foundation  of  a 
city,  which  should  prove  a  rivid  to 
Geneva.  The  next  place  is  Coppbt 
(Hotel:  Croix  Blanche),  a  little 
town  built  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  on  which  it  has  a  port.  The 
Chateau,  remarkable  for  the  sou- 


GENEVA. 


Grand  Hotel  National 

Very  First-class  House;  Best  of 
Attendance,  and  Healthiest  Posi- 
tion; The  Latest  Built;  250  Rooms  ; 
and  the  only  one  in  Geneva  v\rith  a 
Garden  on  the  Border  of  the  Lake, 
with  the  grandest  view  of  the  Alps 
and  Mont  Blanc. 


TARIFF    IN    EJICH    ROOM. 

No  Extra  Charge  for  Lights  and  Attendance. 


Bar.   Tterrace.   %itt 

CONCERTS   ANI>    LAWN    TENNIS. 


Free  use  of  an  Omnibus  across  the  City  every 
half-an-hour.  Season  from  15th  March  until 
1st  December. 

D.    GOERGER, 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 
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venirs  which  it  calls  up,  is  on  a 
height  which  commands  the  town. 
It  18  a  large  plain  building,  erected 
on  the  site  of  a  feudal  castle,  which, 
in  1536,  sustained  a  siege  against 
the  Bernese,  and  was  in  part  de- 
stroyed by  fire.    The  learned  Bayle 
lived  here  many  years  as  a  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Count  Dolina.    The 
minister  Necker  also  passed  here  in 
honourable  retirement    the    latter 
years  of  his  life.    His   daughter, 
Madame  de  Stael,  who  lon^  inhabited 
it,  is  buried  at  this  place  in  a  monu- 
mental tomb,  with  her  father,  her 
mother,  and  the  eldest  of  her  sons. 
Nyon  [Hotel:  Beaurivage  Ange) 
was  called  by  the  Romans  Novvoau- 
numy  or  CMonia  Julia  Equestris. 
The     CdstUy     formerly    of    great 
strength,  was  built  in  the  twelfth 
century.    At  a  little  distance  is  the 
Chdteau  de  Prangina,  part  of  which. 
La  Bergerie,  was  until  his  death  in 
1891  the  property  of  Prince  Jerome 
Napoleon.     Close  by,  we  observe  a 
promontory,  on  which  is  Promen- 
tkoux.    On  the  opposite  shore,  we 
see  Vvoire,     To  tne  left,   we  see 
part  of  the  range  of  the  Jura,  with 
the  heights   of  the  Dole,  and  the 
Noir  MotU  ;  we  next  pass  Rolle 
{Hotd\  TSte-Noire),  the  birthplace 
of  La  Harpe,  tutor  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.     His  obelisk  stands  on 
a  small  island  on  the  lake.    About 
3  miles  to  the  north,  above  Rolle,  is 
the  Signal  de  B<mgy,  a  point  from 
which  a  magnificent  view  of  the  lake 
and  surrounding  country  is  obtained. 
We  then  proceed  to  Moroes  {Hotel: 
du  Port),   a    manufacturing   town 
with  a  harbour.    Theicastle  is  now 
a  magazine.    A  short  distance  to 
the  north  is  the  Castle  of  Vuflens, 
standing  on  an  eminence.     When 
the  weather  is  clear,  Mont  Blanc  is 
seen  on  the  right,  through  a  gap  in 
the   mountains.      We   next   reach 
Ought,    the     port     of    Lausanne 
{Hotels:     see     "Hotel     List"). 
Byron    wrote    the    "Prisoner    of 
Chillon  "  in  the  Anchor  Inn,  being 
detained  here  by  *  *  stress  of  weather  " ; 
thus,  as  Moore  well  observed,  "  add- 
ing one  more  deathless  association 


to  the  already  immortalised  localities 
of  the  lake." 

"  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  our  Gibbon,  and 
de  Stael : 
Leman !   these  names  are  worthy  of 
thy  shore." 

Oachy  and  LanBanne  are  con- 
nected by  railway — 42  trains  daily, 
in  6  minutes ;  fare  50  and  25 
centimes. 

Lausanne  {Hotels:  see  "Hotel 
List"),  capital  of  the  canton  of 
Vaud,  and,  after  Geneva,  the  most 
important  in  French  Switzerland. 

Arbital. — Omnibuses  and  por- 
ters from  the  hotels  meet  the 
trains. 

Cabs,  2  francs  the  course. 

The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is 
irregular  and  broken ;  hence,  it 
seems  a  confased  labyrinth  of 
streets,  houses,  churches,  terraces, 
and  gardens,  distributed  as  it  were 
by  chance.  The  Government,  as 
well  as  private  individuals,  have 
made  the  most  laudable  efforts  to 
improve  and  beautify  the  town, 
and  great  ameliorations  have  been 
effected. 

The  situation  of  Lausanne  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
any  defects  of  its  construction.  Its 
elevation  above  the  lake  makes  it 
healthier  than  Geneva,  and  places 
it  in  view  of  a  very  extensive  range 
of  delightful  scenery.  From  the 
terrace  of  the  cathedral,  the  moun- 
tains to  the  east  and  south  present 
their  most  majestic  aspect.  Villages 
without  numoer  cover  the  lands, 
which  everywhere  display  the  riches 
of  a  most  varied  culture.  The  Jura 
encloses  a  great  part  of  the  land- 
scape. 

The  Cathedral  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  Gothic  churches 
in  Switzerland.  It  was  commenced 
in  1235,  and  was  consecrated  by 
Pope  Gregory  X.  in  the  presence 
of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg.  It  is 
352  ft.  long  and  150  wide.  The 
view  from  the  terrace  of  the 
cathedral,  embracing  the  lake  and 
mountains  of  Savoy,   is  very  fine. 
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Judicious  renovations  were  com- 
pleted in  1887. 

The  muaeumy  near  the  cathedral, 
contaiDS  a  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  some  interesting  relics 
of  the  Roman  and  Celtic  periods. 

The  chMeaUy  or  castle  erected 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  now  the 
council  hall  of  the  canton,  was 
once  the  residence  of  the  bishops 
of  Lausanne.  It  is  a  picturesque 
tower,  with  turrets  at  its  four 
anjges. 

The  house  which  was  inhabited 
by  Gibbon,  and  in  which  he  com- 
pleted the  later  volumes  of  the 
^'Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,"  stood  in  the  lower  part 
of  tne  town.  Both  the  house  and 
garden  are  entirely  changed.  The 
site  of  the  summer-house,  where 
the  g^reat  historian  used  to  write, 
is  now  occupied  by  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  Hotel  Gibbon.  It  was 
in  this  garden  that  the  historian 
experienced  that  tender  melan- 
choly which  he  so  affectingly  con- 
fesses in  his  autobiography: — **It 
was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of 
the  27th  of  June  1787,  between  the 
hours  of  11  and  12,  that  I  wrote  the 
last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a 
summer-house  in  my  garden. 
After  laying  down  my  pen,  I 
took  several  turns  in  a  herceau,  or 
covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  com- 
mands a  prospect  of  the  country, 
the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The 
air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was 
serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon 
was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and 
all  nature  was  silent.  I  will  not 
dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy 
on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom, 
and  perhaps  the  establishment  of 
ray  fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon 
humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy 
was  spread  over  my  mind  by  the 
idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting 
leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  com- 
panion, and  that  whatever  might 
DC  the  future  fate  of  my  History, 
the  life  of  the  historian  must  be 
short  and  precarious." 

The  boulevard  of  Montbtnon^  to 
the  west  of  Lausanne,  and  just  out- 


side the  town,  is  a  pleasant  pro- 
menade, sheltered  by  avenues  of 
fine  trees.  The  heu^hts  are  covered 
with  vineyards,  which  produce  a 
white  wine  of  high  character. 

English  Church,  Christ-Church, 
Avenue  de  Grancy ;  services,  11 
and  4.  There  are  also  Scotch  and 
Wesleyan  Churches, 

As  we  proceed  the  mountains 
come  more  and  more  into  view,  and 
present  a  grand  and  imposing 
appearance.  We  soon  arrive  at 
Vbvby  {Hotels:  see  "Hotbl 
List  "). 

Arrival. — Omnibuses  from  the 
hotels  meet  the  trains. 

Cab-Hirb. — One  horse,  1  franc 
50  cents,  the  course  ;  ^  hour,  1  franc 
50  cents. ;  1  hour,  3  francs. 

English  Church  at  St  Claire's 
Church.    Sundays,  11  and  4. 

This  place  is  charmingly  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Veveyse. 
It  is  immortalised  by  Rousseau, 
who  has  laid  here  the  scene  of  his 
NouveUe  Hehise.  There  is  a  de- 
lightful view  from  the  Ghwrch  of  St 
Martin^  which  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence {^^Terrasse  du  Panorama"^ 
outside  the  town.  Ludlow  ana 
Broughton  who  took  part  in  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  Charles  I.,  are 
buried  here.  Omnibus  from  Vevey 
to  Chexbres  to  meet  the  trains  on 
the  railway  between  Geneva  and 
Berne.  Time  to  Chexbres,  1}  hour. 
Some  distance  above  Vevey,  to  the 
north-east,  is  the  GhAteau  de  UatUe- 
villey  from  which  a  superb  view 
may  be  had,  and  beyond  it  the 
Castle  of  Blonay.  To  the  east  of 
Vevey,  and  near  by,  is  the  school 
Bellerive,  patronised  by  many 
English  and  American  families. 
Beyond  it  is  the  Tour  de  PeUz, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by- 
Peter  of  Savoy  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  formerly  used  as  a 
prison.  A  few  miles  further  we 
pass  Clarens,  a  charming  village, 
celebrated  by  Rousseau  and  by 
Byron.  At  Clarens  and  the  numer- 
ous villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  numbers  of  pensions^  which  are 
greatly  frequented.      (Prices  from 
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5  to  10  francs  per  day.)  Montrbux 
(H<ads:  see  "Hotbl  List")  is  a 
favourite  resort  for  consumptive 
patieuts.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
beyond  Montreuz  the  massive  and 
gloomy  Castle  of  Chillon  is  seen, 
standing  on  an  isolated  rock,  con- 
nected with  the  shore  by  a  bridge. 
This  fortress  of  the  Middle  Ages  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
the  scenery  of  Lake  Leman.  From 
Lausanne  to  Vevey  it  is  never  out 
of  sight,  except  where  the  nature 
of  the  road  excludes  the  eastern 
shore  from  the  view.  It  is  the  sub- 
ject of  innumerable  sketches  and 
photographs,  and  during  summer  it 
is  daily  delineated  by  amateurs. 
Amadeus  IV.,  Count  of  Savoy, 
buUt  the  Castle  in  1238.  It  was  at 
once  the  defence  of  his  State,  an 
arsenal,  and  a  point  &om  which  to 
undertake  new  conquests.  After 
two  centuries  and  a  half  when  the 
fortune  of  war  had  subjected  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  to  the  Bernese  rule, 
the  castle  served  as  the  residence  of 
the  Baillis  of  Vevey.  In  1773  it 
was  converted  into  a  State  prison, 
and  served  as  such  till  the  revolu- 
tion of  1778.  It  is  now  an  arsenal, 
and  in  part  a  prison. 

It  was  in  a  dungeon  of  this  castle 
that  Bonnivard,  the  heroic  defender 
of  Grenevan  liberty,  languished  six 
years,  chained  to  a  pillar.  The  ring 
of  iron  to  which  he  was  fastened  is 
still  to  be  seen,  and  the  pillar  worn 
with  the  grating  of  his  chain. 

"Chillon !    thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar ;  for  'twas 

trod 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  the  cold  pavement  were 

a  sod, 
By  Bonnivard  ! " 

Prisoner  of  ChiUon. 

There  are  other  cells  darker  and 
deeper  still,  where  prisoners  were 
consigned  to  a  living  death,  and 
with  DO  other  communication,  even 
with  their  keepers,Hhan  through  a 
hole  pierced  in  the  vaulting  of  their 
prison. 

The  castle  presents,   at  a  little 


distance,  the  aspect  of  an  irregular 
mass  of  buildings,  over  which  a 
large  square  central  tower  keeps 
guard.  Two  soldiers  stationed  at 
the  entrance,  a  concierge  and  his 
family,  are  usnallv  its  sole  inhabit 
ants.  One  of  the  gendarmes  or 
the  concierge  will  snow  the  in- 
terior of  the  castle  to  strangers. 

About  a  mile  from  the  castle, 
nearer  Villeneuve  and  in  front  of 
its  port  is  seen  a  little  island, 
almost  level  with  the  water,  on 
which  some  poplars  have  been 
planted.  Besides  that  in  front  of 
Itolle,  this  is  the  only  island  in 
the  lake.  It  is  mentioned  bv  Byron 
in  his  **  Prisoner  of  Chillon  — 

"And  then  there  was  a  little  isle 
Which  in  my  verj'  face  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view ; 
A  small  green  isle  it  seem'd  no  more, 
Scarce    broader    than     my    dungeon 

.  floor; 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze, 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers 
growing, 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue." 

A  little  more  than  two  miles 
beyond  Chillon  is  Villbneuve, 
an  old  town  of  1500  inhabitants. 
The  neighbourhood  abounds  in 
fine  walks  and  drives. 

Continuing  on  by  railway  from 
Vevey  and  villeneuve,  Martiqny 
may  be  reached  in  a  little  over  two 
hours.  The  towns  on  the  route 
after  leaving  Villeneuve  are  Aigle, 
13  miles  from  Vevey,  a  favourite 
summer  resort,  with  several  good 
hotels  (see  "Hotel  List"),  once  a 
Roman  cavalry  station.  Bex 
{Grand  Hotel  des  Salines)f  a  place 
much  resorted  to  for  its  saline  baths. 
It  is  remarkable  also  for  the  mild- 
ness of  its  climate  and  the  beauty 
of  its  environs.  About  three  miles 
from  Bex  are  extensive  salt  mines, 
which  produce  about  40,000  quintals 
of  salt  per  annum.  Tourists  should 
not  omit  to  visit  them.  The  excur- 
sion from  Bex  will  not  occupy  more 
than  half  a  day.     Three  miles  be 
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yond  Bex  is  St  Maurice,  where 
the  railway  from  Bouveret  to  Mar- 
tigny  and  Brieg  comes  in,  see  Route 
115. 


ROUTE  116. 

LAKE  OP  GENEVA  TO  MILAN, 
BY  THE  SIMPLON  PASS. 

PASSENGERS  going  over  the 
Simplon  may  go  from  Geneva 
by  the  steamer  along  the  south 
shore  of  the  lake  to  Bouveret,  and 
thence  by  railway  to  St  Maurice, 
Martigny,  and  Brieg,  or  by  the  rail- 
way, via  Lausanne,  Vevey,  St 
Maurice,  and  Brieg. 

The  journey  from  Geneva  to 
Brieg  by  rail  occupies  about  8^ 
hours  (by  boat  to  Bouveret  two 
hours  longer).  Fares:  Geneva  to 
Brieg,  1st,  23  francs  30  cents.  ; 
2nd,  15  francs  80  cents.  ;  3rd,  11 
francs  65  cents.  At  Brieg  the 
railway  ends. 

Diligence,  Brieg  to  Bomo  d'Ossola 
twice  daily,  40  miles ;  time,  9f 
hours  ;  fare,  16  francs  5  cents.  ; 
coup6,  19  francs.  The  railway  is 
now  opened  from  Domo  d'Ossola  to 
G-ravellonu,  whence  connection  can 
be  made  to  Milan.  From  Gravell- 
ona  diligences  run  to  Pallanza  and 
to  Strem  in  one  hour. 

Carriage  with  2  horses,  Brieg  to 
Stresa  (which  is  a  most  convenient 
and  comfortable  stopping-place  on 
Lake  Maggiore,  see  page  431),  145 
francs.  Return  carriages  at  a  lesser 
rate  are  sometimes  to  be  found  at 
Brieg. 

The  route  from  Geneva  to  Lau- 
sanne and  Martigny  by  railway  is 
described  in  Route  114. 

The  route  by  steamer  from 
Geneva  is  along  the   south  shore 


of  the  lake.  The  steamer  passes 
Thonon,  Evian,  with  alkaline 
baths  and  a  large  bath-house,  a 
favourite  summer  resort  of  French 
people  {Hotels :  Evian,  des  Bains), 
This  place  is  opposite  Lausanne. 
Soon  after  leaving  Evian,  the 
steamer  passes  Meillerie,  close  to 
the  lake,  made  famous  by  Rousseau 
in  his  Nouvelle  Heloise,  and  soon 
thereafter  reaches  Bouveret,  at 
the  south-east  end  of  the  lake, 
where  the  passengers  take  the  rail- 
way for  St  Maurice,  Martigny,  and 
Bbieo. 

Leaving  Bouveret,  and  passing 
Vouvry  and  Monthey  stations,  we 
reach  St  Maurice,  at  which  place 
the  North-bank  Railway,  via  Vevey, 
Villeneuve,  aud  Bex,  joins  the 
other  route  {Hotel :  Ecu  du  Vcdais), 
It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Roman 
town  of  Agaunum,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhone.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  legend  that  the  Theban 
Legion,  under  St  Maurice,  were 
here  put  to  death  by  command  of 
the  Emperor  Maximian,  a.d.  302, 
for  refusing  to  renounce  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  Abbey  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  contains  many 
valuable  relics.  Leaving  St  Mau- 
rice, we  see,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  the  Bath-house  of 
Lavey,  On  the  right,  above  the 
road,  stands  the  Hermitage  of 
Notre  Dame  du  Sax,  Farther  on 
to  tiie  right  is  the  chapel  of 
Veroilley,  commemorative  of  the 
Theban  martyrs.  A  little  way 
beyond,  near  the  station  of  Ver- 
nayaz,  on  the  right,  the  celebrated 
Fall  op  Salanfb  is  seen  pouring 
down  one  of  the  mountains,  at  the 
right,  a  short  distance  from  the 
road.  Vernayaz  ( Grand  Hotel  des 
Gorges  du  Trient,  close  to  the  gorge). 
Vernayaz  is  a  good  stopping-place 
for  persons  intending  to  go  to 
Chamounix  or  the  Great  St  Ber- 
nAird, 

There  is  a  road  from  this  point  to 
Chamounix,  upon  which  there  ply 
small  char-a-bcmcs  drawn  by  one 
horse.  Carriages  may  be  had  here 
also  for  Chamounix  by  way  of  Mar- 
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tigny,  at  rates  qnite  as  favourable 
as  at  that  place.  Distance  from 
Veniayaz  to  Martigny  by  a  beau- 
tiful road,  three  miles. 

Excellent  horses  and  guides  may 
be  had  at  Vemayaz. 

Close  to  the  hotel  the  mouth  of 
the  GORGB  DB  Trient  is  visible. 
Tourists,  by  remaining  until  the 
departure  of  the  following  train 
from  Vemayaz,  may  visit  the  Fall 
of  Salanfe,  and  the  Gorge.  The 
latter  may  be  explored  without 
danger,  bridges  having-  been  con- 
structed so  as  to  enable  visitors  to 
pass  through  this  very  remarkable 
chasm,  which  well  merits  examina- 
tion. (Tickets,  1  franc.)  Before 
reaching  Martigny,  La  Batiaz,  a 
mined  castle  Tbuilt  by  Peter  of 
Savoy  in  1260,  is  seen  on  an 
eminence  to  the  right.  It  com- 
mands from  its  summit  a  fine  view 
over  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and 
may  be  easily  visited. 

Kartigny  [Hotels:  see  "Hotbl 
List'*).  It  is  situated  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Dranse  with  the 
Rhone.  Here  is  a  convent  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Great  St 
Bernard.  Being  upon  the  Simplon 
route,  and  one  of  the  starting-points 
for  excursions  to  the  Great  St 
Bernard,  and  to  Chamounix  over 
the  Col  de  Balme,  or  by  the  Tete 
Noire,  Martigny  is  a  busy  town 
during  the  summer  season. 

Five  miles  beyond  Martigny  are 
the  Baths  of  Saxon,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pier,  i  a  Voir  (8123  feet). 
Here  is  a  small  Kursaal,  and  baths 
used  in  cutaneous  diseases.  Shortly 
afterwards,  crossing  the  Rhone,  we 
see  the  towers  of  Sion  in  the  dis- 
tance {Hotel :  Poste).  This  town  is 
a  very  old  Swiss  bishopric,  and 
contains  several  churches,  a  con- 
vent, and  a  hospital.  The  cathe- 
dral, in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a 
handsome  edifice,  and  the  modem 
Bishop's  Palace  is  adjacent.  Each 
of  the  three  hills  near  the  town  is 
crowned  by  a  castle,  two  of  which 
are  in  ruins,  strikingly  situated. 

Sierre  (Hotel :  Bellevue).  It  is 
an  old   and    picturesquely   placed 


town.    It  contains  a  church  and 
some  ^ood  buildings. 

On  issuing  from  Sierre,  the  road 
enters  the  valley  of  Loueche,  as 
that  part  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Rhone  which  extends  from  Sion  to 
Brieg  is  sometimes  called.  The 
large  fortress  of  Alt-Siders  and  the 
castle  of  Beauregard  are  situated  on 
a  rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  Valley 
of  Anniviers,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Rhone  from  Sierre. 

From SusTEN {Hotel:  dela  Sotiste) 
diligences  leave  twice  daily  for  Leuk 
and  the  Baths  of  Leuk,  the  latter 
being  reached  in  three  hours. 

Passing  Tourtemagne,  so  called 
from  its  tower,  now  a  chapel,  we 
reach  Visp,  or  Vispach  {Hotels: 
Poste),  an  unpretending  village 
picturesquely  situated  opposite  the 
village  of  Ijeuk,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  gorge  of  the  Dala.  It  is  over- 
looked by  the  grand  peak  Balfrin- 
hora,  12,476  feet.  (This  is  the 
starting-point  /or  ZemuUt,  see 
Route  120.) 

Brleff  (Hotel:  The  Crowns 
Angleterre\  92  miles  from  Lau- 
sanne and  44  from  Martigny,  is  the 
terminus  of  the  railway.  The 
Simplon  diligences  start  from  the 
railway  station,  a  little  way  outside 
the  town.  Good  restaurant  at  the 
station.  This  town  possesses  no- 
thing to  detain  the  traveller.  About 
two  minutes'  walk  above  Brieg  the 
road  passes  by  the  bridge  over  the 
Saltiue  leading  to  Glys,  leaves  the 
Glyshom  on  the  same  side,  and 
makes  a  bend  to  the  left  These 
bendings  are  repeated  nearly  to  the 
summit  of  the  pass.  Another  turn 
brings  us  to  a  point  from  which  we 
look  down  upon  the  ravine  of  the 
Saltine.  Rocks  have  been  blasted, 
and  excavations  made,  in  order  to 
form  the  vaulted  passages  through 
which  the  road  leads  in  some  parts 
of  the  pass  most  exposed  to  ava- 
lanches. 

The  construction  of  this  road  was 
carried  out  under  the  orders  of 
Napoleon,  who  determined  that  his 
army  on  entering  Italy  to  fight,  if 
necessary,  a  second  Marengo,  should 
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not  encounter  the  difficulties  of  the 
St  Bernard  Pass.  It  was  com- 
menced on  both  sides  of  the  Alps 
in  1800,  and  engaged  the  labour  of 
nearly  30,000  men,  and  the  skill  of 
M.  Ceard,  assisted  by  a  most 
powerful  staflF  of  engineers,  for  six 
years.  The  smallness  of  the  incline, 
one  inch  per  foot,  appears  surprising 
when  the  steepness  of  the  ground  is 
considered :  no  expense,  however, 
was  spared  to  procure  this  advan- 
tage ;  terraces  of  gigantic  size, 
galleries  cut  in  the  natural  rock, 
bridges  without  number,  and  houses 
of  refuge  from  the  avalanches,  make 
the  Simplon  road  appear  like  the 
work  of  some  Titanic  race,  rather 
than  of  a  generation  which  has 
scarcely  yet  passed  away.  Refuges 
are  placed  along  the  road,  on  the 
spots  where  the  avalanches  most 
frequently  fall,  in  order  to  afford  a 
place  of  safety  for  the  traveller. 
The  first  refuge  is  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  gorge  of  the  Saltine,  about 
an  hour's  walk  above  Brieg.  Here 
the  traveller  can  see  the  glacier 
near  which  the  road  reaches  the 
summit  of  the  pass.  The  second 
refuge  is  35  minutes  from  the  first, 
and  20  minutes  beyond  it  is  the 
third  refuge,  where  there  is  a  small 
inn. 

The  fourth  refuge  is  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  beyond  this.  In  clear 
weather  some  of  the  Bernese  Alps, 
particularly  the  Breithom,  Aletsch- 
nomer,  and  Viescher-homer,  are 
visible,  with  two  strips  of  the  Aletsch 
glacier.  Twenty  -  five  minutes 
beyond  this  is  the  Schalbert  gallery, 
95  feet  long.  The  fifth  or  Schalbert 
refuge  is  15  minutes  farther  on. 
Vegetation  here  disappears,  and  we 
enter  upon  the  wildest,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  dangerous 
portion  of  the  road.  Within  less 
than  two  miles  there  are  three 
galleries,  two  refuges^  and  a  hospice. 
Over  the  latter,  called  the  Kalt- 
wasser  gallery,  streams  from  the 
glacier  of  the  same  name  pour  into 
the  gulf  below.  The  sixth  refuge  is 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  summit  of 
the  pass,  which  is  6594  feet  above 


the  sea -level,  and  is  marked  by  a 
wooden  cross.  The  New  Hospice, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  summit, 
was  founded  by  Napoleon.  In 
1825  the  convent  of  Martigny,  of 
which  that  of  St  Bernard  is  a 
branch,  became  possessed  of  the 
hospice  on  the  Simplon,  and  made 
it  a  ulace  for  the  entertainment  of 
travellers.  More  than  15,000 
travellers  are  entertained  here  every 
year,  and  are  expected  to  leave  a 
gratuity. 

About  3  miles  on  the  other  side  is 
Simplon  {Hold :  Post),  The  bridge 
of  the  Lowenbach  is  five  minutes' 
distance  from  Simplon.  Beyond  it, 
twenty  minutes  farther  on,  we  reach 
the  confluence  of  the  Erummbach 
with  the  Quirna,  which  flows  down, 
through  a  wild  gorge,  from  the 
Laven  glacier,  and  after  their  union 
is  called  Veriola,  and  lower  down 
Doveria.  The  hamlet  of  Goterg,  or 
Algabi,  is  ten  minutes  from  this 
confluence,  and  five  minutes  beyond 
is  the  gallery  of  Algabi.  Upon 
emerging  from  this  gallery  the  road 
enters  the  gorge  of  Grondo,  one  of 
the  wildest  and  most  fearful  glens 
in  Switzerland.  We  now  pass  the 
eighth  refuge,  and  a  little  distance 
beyond  it  cross  the  torrent  by  U 
porUe  altOj  near  which  is  the  ninth 
refuge.  A  little  beyond  is  the 
famous  gallery  of  Gondo,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  triumphs  of  the 
skill  and  energy  by  which  this  mag- 
nificent road  was  alone  constructed. 
In  this  gallery  is  a  marble  tablet 
with  the  inscription,  "  jEre  Itcblo, 
1805,  Nap.  Imp."  Just  at  the  exit 
of  this  gallery  the  Frassinone  leaps 
from  a  considerable  height.  A 
bridge  is  carried  over  the  fall.  The 
rocky  walls  rise  almost  perpen- 
dicular on  both  sides  of  the  gorge 
to  a  giddy  height.  About  half  an 
hour's  walk  further  is  GoNDO,  the 
last  Yalaisian  village.  Near  the 
chapel,  ten  minutes  beyond  Gondo, 
is  the  Italian  frontier f  marked  by  a 
granite  column,  close  by  the  road 
at  the  left ;  and  five  minutes  below 
it  is  St   Marco,    the  first  Italian 
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At  Isella  {Hold:  Posta)  is  the 
Italian  Custom  House,  The  dili- 
gences drag  heavily  through  the 
sand  and  (Wyris  for  about  eight 
miles,  when  the  road  crosses  the 
Doveria  for  the  last  time  by  a 
bridge  of  two  arches,  90  feet  high, 
and  reaches  the  village  of  Grevola. 
Here  issues  the  river  Toccia  or 
Tosa,  and  we  descend  into  the  Val 
d'Ossola.  Here  the  traveller  im- 
mediately recognises  by  the  climate 
that  he  is  in  Italy. 

We  ^  soon  afterwards  arrive  at 
DOMO  d'Ossola  {Hold :  de  la  Ville). 
Here  we  join  the  railway  for  Milan 
and  the  south.  The  town  is  unin- 
teresting, but  the  neighbourhood 
is  beautiful,  and  affords  many 
pleasant  excursions.  Near  Oma- 
vasso  are  the  marble  quarries  out  of 
which  were  brought  the  stones  of 
Milan  Cathedral.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood "Were  quarried  the  enor- 
mous pillars  in  the  interior  of  St 
Paul  otUsieie  the  wallSj  at  Borne. 
At  Gravelxona,  diligences  wait  for 
Pallanza  (p.  432)  and  Stresa^p, 
432). 

l^ere  are  steamers  several  times 
a  day  from  Pallanza  and  Stresa  to 
Arona  (Hotel:  Italia),  the  chief 
port  of  the  lake  steamers.  (See 
Route  108.) 

We  now  join  the  railway  (dis- 
tance, Arona  to  Milan,  41^  miles 
in  2^  hours ;  fares,  1st,  6  franca  80 
cents. ;  2nd,  4  francs  55  cents. ),  and 
skirt  the  lake  to  Sesto  Calende, 
passing  which  we  traverse  the  plain 
of  the  Ticino  towards  the  heights  of 
La  Somma.  We  have  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  Alps,  including  Monte 
Rosa,  as  we  ascend  to  Somma.  We 
b^n  now  to  descend  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Somma  hills,  and  reach 
Gallabate.  Here  a  branch  line 
goes  off  to  Varese,  26  miles  distant. 
We  pass  some  unimportant  places, 
and  arrive  at  Bho,  where  we  join 
the  hne  from  Turin  to  Milan.  The 
Triumphal  Arch  is  seen  shortly 
before  entering  Milan.  (For  a 
description  of  this  city,  see  Route 
159.) 


BOUTS  ue. 

BALE   TO    BIENNE    AND 

BEBNE,  BY  THE  VAL 

MOUTIEBS. 

Distance  to  Bienne,  56  miles;  timey 
3^  hours.  Fares :  9*76  frs,  and 
6 '85  frs.  Distance  from  Bienne 
to  Berne f  21  miles  ;  tiTne,  1  fiour. 
Fares:  Ist,  S'7S  frs.;  2nd,  2*65 
frs, 

THE  Val  Moutiebs  (in  Ger- 
man, Munsterthal)  is  watered 
by  the  Birs,  and  is  considered  the 
grandest  valley  in  the  Jura  region. 
It  is  a  continual  succession  of  gorges 
and  defiles,  the  banks  of  which  are 
covered  with  pine  woods,  and  of 
verdant  meadows  and  picturesque 
villages.  Since  the  completion  of 
the  railway  through  it,  it  has 
become  the  favourite  route  between 
Bale  and  the  west  of  Switzerland. 
The  principal  stations  on  the  route 
are  Laufen,  14  miles  ;  Ddemont,  24 
miles,  a  former  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  Bale,  2J  miles  beyond 
which  latter  we  enter  the  romantic 
Vol  Moutiers,  In  this  part  of  our 
route  the  engineering  difficulties 
were  very  great,  the  line  being 
carried  through  the  defile  by 
numerous  viaducts,  tunnels,  and 
galleries.  Passing  Moutier,  we 
traverse  another  wide  gorge,  and 
pass  Court  and  several  smaller 
stations  to  Tavannes,  42^  miles,  a 
large  town  near  the  source  of  the 
Birs.  The  line  passes  under  the 
defile  of  Pierr'e-Pertuis  by  a  tunnel 
1500  yards  long.  Soon  after  we 
reach  Sonceboz,  48  miles,  where  a 
line  goes  off  to  Chaux-de-Fonds, 

[Chauz-de-Fonds  {Hotel:  Fleur 
de  Lis),  one  of  the  great  centres  of 
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the  watch-manufacturing  industry 
of  Switzerland,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  26,000  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  that  manufacture. 
Division  of  labour  is  here  carried 
out  to  a  remarkable  extent,  each 
part  of  the  watch  being  made  by  a 
separate  class  of  workmen,  another 
class  being  employed  in  putting  the 
parts  together  and  finishing  them. 
Five  miles  farther  on,  on  the  same 
line,  is  Locle  {Hotel:  du  Jura),  a 
town  of  about  11,000  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom,  like  those  of 
Chaux-de-Fonds,  are  watchmakers. 
Twenty-fouB  miles  beyond  Locle  by 
rail  is  Neuchatel,  for  description 
of  which,  see  Route  123.] 

Resuming  our  route  at  Sonce- 
boz,  we  pass  through  the  valley  of 
Luz,  and  enter  a  narrow  ravine, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  upon 
the  line.  Within  a  few  miles  there 
are  four  tunnels,  beyond  the  first  of 
which  is  a  cascade  formed  by  the 
Luz,  and  on  the  hill  the  ruins  of  a 
chateau.  We  now  cross  the  ravine 
of  the  Luz  upon  a  high  bridge,  and 
leaving  the  ravine  have  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  plains  about  Bienne, 
and  at  a  distance,  in  fine  weather, 
of  the  whole  chain  of  the  Alps, 
from  Unterwalden  to  Mont  Blanc. 
Descending  through  vineyards,  we 
soon  reach  Biennk,  for  description 
of  which,  see  Route  123. 

The  railway  from  Bienne  to 
Beme  crosses  the  Zihl,  near  Brugg, 
two  miles  from  Bienne,  and  three 
miles  farther  on  crosses  the  Aar. 
At  Lyss,  seven  miles  from  Bienne, 
is  the  junction  of  the  lines  to 
Lausanne  and  to  Soleure.  At 
ZoUikofen  we  reach  the  ^wiss  Cen- 
tral line,  and  soon  afterwards 
Berne,  nineteen  miles  from 
Bienne.  (Beme  is  described  in 
Route  122.) 


ROUTE  117. 

LUCERNE  TO  BERNE. 

(By  Direct  Railway.) 

Distance,  59  miles;  time,  express 
trains,  2J  hours.  Fares :  \st 
doss,  11  frs.;  1^nd,  7'50/rs,;  3rd, 
5'30frs. 

an  HIS  route  passes  through  an 
_  agreeable  agricultural  region, 
without  any  objects  of  specisLi  in- 
terest. Soon  after  quitting  Lu- 
cerne, the  line  leaves  that  to  Zurich, 
and  passing  through  a  tannel  1250 
yards  in  length,  enters  a  broad 
valley,  through  which  flows  the 
Kleine-Emm^.  Passing  several 
stations,  the  line  crosses  the  Emme 
near  Werthenstein,  on  the  left,  with 
a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  formerly 
a  monastery.  Soon  after  Wohl- 
hausen,  the  traveller  reaches  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Entl^mch, 
which  is  15  miles  in  length.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  fine  cattle  and 
cheese.  After  passing  several  tun- 
nels, the  village  of  Entlebuch  ap- 
pears. Passing  the  station  of 
Schupfheim,  22  miles,  Escholzmatt, 
Langnau,  the  capital  of  the  Emmen- 
tkal,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
extensive  valleys  in  Switzerland, 
celebrated  for  its  cheese  and  fine 
breed  of  cattle,  and  several  stations, 
the  traveller  arrives  at  Oumlingen, 
on  the  railway  between  Beme  and 
Thun,  where  passengers  for  Thun 
change  carriages.  A  few  minutes 
later  we  arrive  at  Berne,  for  de- 
scription of  which,  see  Route  122. 
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ROUTE  118. 
GENEVA  TO  CHAMOUNIX. 

FREQUENT  trains  to  Cluses, 
whence  diligences  run  several 
times  a  day  to  Chamounix,  the  whole 
distance  being  53^  miles.  Fare: 
Ist,  13-80  frs.;  Sid,  12-36  frs.; 
return  tickets,  22*70  frs.;  20*55 
frs.;  time  6^  hours.  Diligence  the 
whole  way  9  hours  going,  and 
7  hours  returning ;  return  fare, 
34  frs.  Travellers  are  cautioned  to 
see  the  diligence  and  fix  upon  their 
seats  before  paying.  Return  tickets, 
owing  to  the  competition,  may  often 
he  had  at  Chamounix  at  reduced 
rates.  Carriages,  2  horses,  Cluses 
to  Chamounix,  50  frs.  The  tourist 
must  guard  against  frequent  at- 
tempts at  imposition. 

After  leaving  Geneva,  we  see,  on 
the  left,  the  Voirons,  and  on  the 
right  the  chain  of  the  Jura  moun- 
tains and  Mount  Saleve,  with  the 
Chateau  de  Mornex  forming  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  foreground. 
We  first  reach  Chene,  situated  on 
the  Seime,  and  soon  after  passing 
it,  cross  the  Foron,  which  divides 
the  canton  of  Geneva  from  Savoy. 
The  French  frontier  village  is 
Annemasse,  near  which  we  see  the 
Mole,  rising  to  a  height  of  5800  ft. 
We  now  proceed  along  the  valley  of 
the  Arve,  passing  Nangy  and  Con- 
tamines,  at  which  latter  place  we 
see  the  ruins  of  the  Chdteau  de 
Faucigny,  and  pass  close  to  the 
Mole,  which  bears  an  obelisk,  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  the  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  Savoy.  This 
mountain  can  be  ascended  from 
BoNNBViLLB  (17^  miles)  {Hotels: 
Couronne,  Balance),  once  a  place  of 
30OO  inhabitants,  and  again  (2200) 
recovering  its  former  prosperity. 
Here  the  Arve  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a 
column  95  feet  high,  bearing  a 
statue  of  Carlo  Felice,  in  whose 
honour  it  was  erected,  Cluses 
[HiM:  Revuz)  has  frequently  been 


destroyed  by  fire.  A  considerable 
trade  is  done  here  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  movements  of  watches, 
which  are  finished  at  Geneva.  We 
now  proceed  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  through  a  ravine,  above  which 
tower  lofty  precipices,  here  and 
there  overhanging  the  road,  and 
elsewhere  clothed  with  woods.  As 
the  valley  widens  we  obtain  a  view, 
on  the  left,  of  the  Orotto  of  Balme, 
to  which  a  visit  may  be  made  on 
mules  from  the  village  of  La  Balme, 
an  expedition  that  takes  more 
than  2  hours.  This  cave  is  750  ft. 
above  the  river,  and  is  600  yards 
deep.  Above  five  miles  beyond 
Maglan  we  pass  the  waterfall  of 
d*ArpencLz,  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
country.  The  volume  of  water  fall- 
ing over  the  precipice  is  very  small, 
except  after  heavy  rain,  and  it 
vanishes  into  spray  before  it 
reaches  the  valley.  Soon  after- 
wards we  see,  on  the  left,  the 
summit  of  the  Aiguilles  de  Varens, 
rising  8000  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
The  next  place  is 

St  Martin  (36  mUes)  {Hotel:  du 
Mont  Blanc),  The  Arve  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  from  which 
there  is  an  imposing  view  of  MoTit 
BlanCy  with  the  Aiguille  du  Goute, 
and  the  Dome  du  Gouter.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge  is  Sail- 
anches  {Hotel :  Bellevue),  a  town  of 
1981  inhabitants.  Proceeding  along 
the  valley  of  the  Arve,  we  next 
reach  Servoz  {Hotel :  Fruger),  from 
which  the  view  of  the  dome  of 
Mont  Blanc  is  magnificent.  At 
Pont  Pelissier  we  see  the  ruined 
Castle  of  St  Michael,  and,  crossing 
the  bridge  ascend  a  steep  and 
rough  road  up  a  height  called  Les 
Monties^  while  the  Arve,  on  the 
left,  rushes  along  down  a  series  of 
cascades.  We  now  descend  into 
the  valley  of  Chamounix,  and  reach 
the  village  of  Les  Ouches^  some 
distance  beyond  which  we  cross  the 
Arve,  below  the  Glacier  des  Bossons, 
and  soon  afterwards  reach 

Gliamoiiiiix  (53A  miles)  {Hotels: 
see  "Hotel  List'*]. 

The  village  is  situated  in  a  wild 
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and  romantic  valley  at  the  northern 
foot  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  valley  is 
about  12  miles  long  and  half  a  mile 
broad,  and  is  watered  by  the  Arve. 
on  the  north  side  lies  Mont  Brfvent, 
and  behind  it  the  chain  of  the 
AigueUes  Rouges.  On  the  south 
rises  the  giant  group  of  Mont  Blanc, 
from  which  enormous  glaciers  reach 
almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
The  chief  of  these  glaciers  are  the 
Glaciers  des  BossonSj  Mer  de  Glace, 
or  des  Bois  d'Argvniih'e^  and  du 
Tour,  The  village  has  little 
business,  and  depends  almost  en- 
tirely for  its  prosperity  upon  the 
crowds  of  tourists  who  flock  to  it 
during  the  summer  months,  and 
who  make  its  hotels  their  residence 
while  undertaking  the  various  in- 
teresting'excursions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. These  excursions  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  Courses 
Ordinaires,  and  Courses  Extra- 
ordinaires,  for  which  there  are 
charges  fixed  by  tariff,  which  tariff 
may  be  inspected  at  the  office  of 
the  Guide  Gkef,  where  application 
must  also  be  made  for  guides.  The 
guides  are  inscribed  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose,  and  are  of  very 
various  qualifications  for  their  task. 
As  a  rule  they  are  required  to  be 
taken  in  turn.  The  charges  are 
as  follows,  there  and  back :  Glacier 
des  Bossons,  5  francs  ;  Br^vent,  by 
Plampraz,  10  francs ;  by  the  F14gfere, 
12  francs ;  Montanvert,  Mer  de 
Glace,  and  Chapeau,  9  francs  ;  Mer 
de  Glace,  Chapeau,  and  Fl^^re,  in 
one  day,  12  francs ;  Montanvert 
and  back,  6  francs ;  Pierre  a 
I'Echelle,  9  francs ;  Jardin  and 
back,  by  Chapeau,  14  francs ; 
Martigny,  by  Col  de  Balme,  or 
Tete  Noire,  12  francs. 

For  the  Courses  Extraordinaires 
the  charges  are  as  follows  :  Ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc,  100  francs.  Grand 
Mulcts  and  back  in  one  day  ,20  fra^ics ; 
in  two  days,  30  francs.  Courmay- 
eur,  by  the  Col  du  G^ant,  50  francs. 
Glacier  excursions  on  the  Mont 
Blanc  chain  above  the  zone  of 
vegetation,  per  day,  10  francs. 
Mule  to  the  Montanvert  and  Chap- 


eau, 9  francs ;  to  Montanvert  and 
awaiting  there  the  return  of  the 
rider  from  excursion  to  the  Jardin, 
8  francs.  For  other  excursions  the 
charge  for  a  mule  is  the  same  as  for 
a  g^iide. 

Ezcorglon  to  Montanyert,  tbe 
Mer  de  Qlace,  and  tlie  Chapeaa. 
— The  Montanvert  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  mountain  pasturage  at 
an  elevation  of  6303  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  point  of  Charmoz,  and  pre- 
cisely above  the  valley  of  ice,  the 
lower  extremity  which  is  called  the 
Glacier  des  Bois.  Of  the  various 
excursions  about  Chamounix  this 
is  the  one  most  frequently  made, 
because  it  affords  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  sea  of  ice  and  its  sur- 
rounding peaks.  It  is  easy  to 
descend  from  this  to  the  glacier. 

The  path  from  Chamounix  to 
Montanvert  is  practicable  for  mules, 
and  affords  an  easy  walk  or  ride  of 
about  2^  hours.  On  quitting  the 
village,  tne  road,  after  passing  the 
bridge  over  the  Arve  in  front  of 
the  Boval  Hotel,  crosses  the  valley 
through  a  succession  of  meadows 
and  fields,  and  then  winds  steeply 
upwards  until,  in  from  2^  to  3 
hours,  the  hotel  on  the  Montanvert 
(built  in  1878)  is  reached. 

During  the  ascent  we  have  ob- 
tained through  the  open  spaces, 
and  at  various  turns,  an  almost  un- 
interrupted view  of  the  valley  of 
Chamounix;  but  on  arriving  at 
Montanvert  the  scene  changes. 
Instead  of  a  valley  and  fields,  we 
find  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice  hanging  over  a  scene 
worthy  of  the  Arctic  regions,  a  large 
sea  of  ice  and  snow.  **It  seems 
as  if  the  waves  of  the  ocean  had, 
during  a  tempest,  been  seized  by 
the  giant  hand  of  Winter,  and  fixed 
indelibly  in  the  fantastic  positions 
they  had  assumed.  Around  ex- 
tends a  rampart  of  colossal  rocks, 
whose  crumbling  summits  attest 
the  influences  of  many  thousand 
seasons,  and  whose  sterile  grandeur 
has  an  imposing  effect  on  the 
mind." 
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This  frozen  stream,  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  ends  in  what  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  is  termed  the  Glacier 
des  Bois.  At  the  upper  extremity- 
it  forms  two  branches  :  the  eastern 
one  is  called  the  Glacier  de  Les- 
chaaz;  the  other  takes  a  south- 
westerly direction,  and  uniting 
itself  to  the  continuation  of  ice 
which  descends  from  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc,  takes  the  name  of 
the  Glacier  du  Geant. 

Those  who  wish  to  cross  the  Mer 
de  Glace,  and  by  the  Mauvais  Pas, 
to  the  C)iapeau,  may  send  their 
mules  to  meet  them  at  the  foot  of 
the  Chapeau. 

The  crossing  is  not  dangerous, 
but  each,  person  should  take  a 
guide. 

The  Jaxdln  (9145  feet).— This 
excursion  occupies  about  eight 
hours  from  Montanvert.  It  may 
be  made  from  Chamouniz  in 
about  fourteen  hours,  but  it  is 
better  to  arrange  to  pass  the  night 
at  Montanvert.  It  is  advisable  to 
take  a  guide  for  each  person.  The 
Mer  de  Glace  is  traversed  as  far  as 
the  foot  of  the  Seraca  de  Ta^fr&— 
the  precipitous  slope  of  the  Glacier 
Talefre.  Hence  the  tourist  has  to 
scramble  over  moraines  and  rocks, 
some  of  which  are  rather  difficult 
and  fatiguing.  This  excursion 
affords  the  most  imposing  survey  of 
the  wildernesses  of  the  Mont  Blanc 
group.  The  Jardin  is  a  steep  rock, 
rising  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
glacier,  and  derives  its  name  from 
the  few  flowers  which  bloom  upon 
it  for  some  weeks  in  summer. 

Glacier  des  Bossons.  —  This 
glacier  is  scarcely  an  hour  and  a 
half  distant  from  Chamounix.  Its 
near  margin  is  easy  of  access.  After 
crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Arve 
on  the  road  to  Geneva,  a  path 
commences  at  the  village  des  Bos- 
sons, and  leads  to  the  eastward, 
along  the  side  of  a  stream  which 
issues  from  the  foot  of  the  glacier. 
To  this  succeed  a  few  fields  and  a 
fir  wood,  whence  a  steep  ascent 
conducts  us  to  the  border  of  the 
glacier.     Immense   pyramids   and 


obelisk-ahaped  blocks  distinguish 
the  upper  part  of  the  glacier.  Its 
exterior  is  of  white  and  brilliant 
appearance,  nearly  free  from  earth 
or  gravel,  owing  to  the  action  upon 
its  surface  of  tne  rays  of  the  sun. 
In  some  places  it  reflects  litUe 
colour ;  in  others,  especially  where 
any  clefts  or  fissures  occur,  the 
interior  is  of  a  beautiful  blue  or 
sea-green. 

The  snows  of  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  are  the  souree  of  this  glacier, 
whence  it  descends  to  the  Mrder 
of  the  Arve.  Although  much 
narrower  than  the  Glacier  des  Bois, 
it  presents  the  same  undulating 
appearance.  In  other  respects  it 
differs  from  the  latter,  its  pale  and 
blue  colours  being  more  pure  and 
brilliant.  The  Glacier  des  Bois 
and  Mer  de  Glace  resemble  the 
congealed  waves  of  a  large  river  or 
cataract. 

The  Fltfgtoe.->This  excursion 
which  requires  about  five  hours,  is 
one  of  the  most  admirable  that  can 
be  made  on  horseback.  The  road 
leads  up  the  vtdley,  passing  through 
the  village  Les  Pr^,  and  arrives  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  A  zigzag 
path  ascends  alongside  a  continued 
forest  of  larch  and  fir,  and  affords 
a  fine  view  of  the  opposite  glacier. 
We  follow  the  path  under  the  shade 
of  the  fir  trees,  which  continue 
almost  to  the  summit  of  the  Fl^^re. 
This  mountain  pasturage  is  covered 
with  perpetual  verdure,  and  watered 
by  several  springs.  An  iron  cross, 
at  an  elevation  of  5925  feet,  marks 
its  highest  point.  A  short  distance 
above  it  is  a  small  chalet  for  the 
reception  of  travellers  and  the  sale 
of  refreshments. 

This  point  commands  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  views  of  the 
whole  valley.  It  includes  every 
glacier  in  it,  and  the  general  range 
of  Mont  Blanc,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  view  from  the 
Br^vent. 

In  front,  from  the  source  of  the 
Arveiron  to  the  foot  of  the  Tacul, 
lies  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  and   of  the  rocks 
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which  border  its  banks.  The  sum- 
mit of  Mont  Blanc  is  seen  on  the 
right.  The  Aignille  Verte,  at  an 
elevation  of  13,540  ft.,  stands  out 
plainly  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mer 
de  Glace  ;  having  at  a  short  distance 
from  it  the  Aiguille  du  Dru,  12,517 
ft.,  and  the  Aiguille  du  G^ant, 
13,160  ft.  The  vault  which  ter- 
minates  the  glacier  of  Argenti^re, 
and  whence  a  branch  of  tne  Arve 
issues,  as  the  Arveiron  from  the 
Glacier  des  Bois,  is  distinctly  visible. 
There  is  also  a  clear  view  of  the  Col 
de  Balme,  with  the  path  leading  to 
its  summit. 

An  excursion  may  be  made  to  the 
Col  de  Balme  and  to  the  Tete  Noire 
and  back  in  nine  hours.  The  route 
is  described  in  Boute  119. 

The  number  of  tourists  who  make 
the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  15,730  ft., 
the  highest  mountain  in  Europe,  or 
who  make  an  effort  to  reach  ^ven 
the  Grands  Mulcts,  10,007  ft.,  is  so 
small  that  we  shall  give  no  direc- 
tions for  these  excursions,  beyond « 
saying  that  the  cost  for  the  former 
averages  £12  a  head.  Those  which 
we  have  described  include  all  that 
tourists  generfdly  make,  but  several 
others  may  be  performed,  the  finest 
of  which  is  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Breventf  8235  ft.,  from  the  summit 
of  which  is  the  most  complete  view 
of  Mont  Blanc  and  its  Aiguilles. 
This  excursion  is  arduous,  but  mules 
are  available  as  high  as  Plampraz, 
where  there  is  a  chalet.  Guide  and 
mule  for  the  excursion,  10  francs 
each. 


ROUTE  U9. 

MARTIGNY  TO  CHAMOUNIX 
BY  THE  TETE  NOIRE. 

Carriages,  tvx)  horses,  85  to  40 /r*., 
no  reoMy  fixed  tariff,  a  strict 
agreement  sfumld  therefore  he  made 
beforehand, 

(The  route  from  Vernataz  to 
Chamouniz  is  the  same  as  that  here 
described,  from  Chatelard  {see 
further  on),  and  is  preferred  by 
many  to  the  Martigny  route. 
Horses  and  two-wheeled  vehicles 
to  be  had  for  the  trip  at  Grand 
Hotel  des  Gorges  du  Trient,  at 
Vernayaz.) 

LEAVING  Martipy,  we  pro- 
ceed to  Martigny-le-Bourg, 
and  crossing  the  Drance,  commence 
the  ascent  by  a  pleasant  path, 
shaded  by  fruit  and  other  trees,  and 
passing  by  vineyards  and  meadows. 
The  road  to  the  left  goes  to  the 
Great  St  Bernard  (Route  121). 
Keeping  to  the  right,  we  presently 
reach  the  village  of  La  Fontaine, 
where  the  old  route  from  Martigny 
to  Chamounix,  which  we  left 
immediately  after  crossing  the 
Drance,  falls  in.  At  Sergnieux  we 
again  diverge  to  the  right,  and  go 
on  to  Chavans,  Here  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. 
We  then  reach  the  Col  de  la  Fordaa^ 
or  Col  de  Trient,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  Here  are  two  small  inns. 
We  pass  through  a  forest,  and  cross 
the  mountain  stream  flowing  down 
from  the  Glacier  de  Trient.  Shortly 
afterwards  we  reach  the  village  of 
Trient,  situated  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  precipices,  the  sides  of 
some  of  which  are  covered  with 
pines,  near  which  our  route  unites 
with  that  from  Chamounix  over  the 
Col  de  Balme,  The  way  past 
Trient  lies  through  the  forest  for  a 
considerable  distance,  past  the  TSte 
Noire,  which    is   a   steep    ascent 
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covered  with    timber.    The    road 
formerly  led  by  a  dangerous  pass 
called  the  Mauvais  Pas,  but  it  is 
now  tunnelled  through  the  rock,  and 
commands  an  imposing  view  of  the 
valley  beneath  the  precipitous-  crags 
bv  which    our  route  passes.     At 
Uhatelardf  which   is  half-way  be- 
tween Martigny  and    Chamonnix, 
the  path  from  Venmyaz  joins  our 
route  (see  Route  115).     We  soon 
reach  the  confluence   of  the  Eau 
Noire  and  the  Barberine,  the  last- 
named    forming   a   fine  waterfall, 
known  as  the  cascade  of  Dalley  (l( 
hour  from  the  road  ;  fee,  1  fr^c). 
We  quickly  attain    Valorcinef  the 
largest  village  in  the  valley.     From 
here  to  Poyaz  the  road  runs  through 
a  valley  bounded  by  high  mountains. 
We  soon  reach  the  top  of  the  pass 
Chi  des  Monties  (4740  feet).    De- 
scending  rapidly,  we   soon  reach 
Argentth-e,    The  Glacier  of  Argen- 
tiere  is  seen  coming  down  between 
the  Aiguilles  d'Aigentiere  and  du 
Tour.     We  next  cross  the  Arve,  and 
pass  by  the  villages  of  Tiries  and 
Les  Pris,  or  PraZf  to  Chamouniz. 
The  whole  distance  can  be  walked  in 
eight  or  nine  hours. 

[Those  who  prefer  the  route  by 
the  Col  de  BcUme  {Hotel:  Suisse), 
quit  the  route  we  have  just  described, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  beyond 
the  Col  de  la  Forclaz,  and  cross  the 
bridge  (ten  minutes),  opposite  the 
upper  house  of  Trient.  Crossing 
the  meadows  and  passing  the  stream 
Nant  Noir,  the  route  ascends  in 
zi^;zag8  through  the  Forest  of  Mag- 
n%n.  Crossing  some  pastures  and 
passing  the  chalets  of  Herbag^es, 
we  reach  in  another  half  hour  the 
summit,  the  CoL  de  Balme,  and 
obtain  a  magnificent  view^  compris- 
ing the  full  range  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  its  glaciers  descending  into  the 
▼alley  of  Chamounix,  the  whole  of 
the  latter  being  seen  stretching  as 
far  as  the  Col  de  Voza.  To  the 
right  are  the  Aiguilles  Rouges,  and 
near  them  the  TBr6vent,  while  be- 
hind, on  the  right,  is  the  Buet. 
Loolang  towards  the  Forclaz,  the 
view  extends  over  the  Yalais,  and 
30 


comprehends  some  portions  of  the 
Oberland  mountains.  From  the 
boundary  stone,  some  little  distance 
to  the  right,  we  obtain  a  view  not 
only  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  of  the 
Aiguille  de  Balme,  on  the  north, 
ana  on  the  north-east  some  portion 
of  the  range  of  the  Bernese  Alps. 

A  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  writers  as  to  which  of  the 
two  routes  is  the  more  interesting. 
Doubtless,  the  single  view  from  the 
Col  surpasses  any  one  view  upon 
the  other  route,  but  that  by  the 
Tete  Noire  shows  a  succession  of 
fine  views,  which  render  it  on  the 
whole  the  more  interesting  of  the 
two.  It  is  easy  for  tourists  who  are 
willing  to  prolong  the  journey  three 
hours  to  go  to  tiie  dol  de  Balme, 
and  returning  complete  the  route 
by  the  T§te  Noire ;  but  a  guide  who 
knows  this  route  must  be  taken.] 

The  descent  from  the  Col  de 
Balme  to  Tour  (whence  there  is 
carriage  road  to  Argenti^re  and 
Chamounix)  occupies  about  1^  hour. 


BOUTB  120. 

VISP  (RHONE  VALLLEY)  TO 
ZERMATT. 

The  distance  is  about  27i  mil^. 
Bridle  path  from  Visp  to  S6 
NiHaus,  4  hours,  carriage  thence 
to  ZerrruUt.  Horse  from  Visp  to 
St  Niklaus,  12  frs,;  to  Zennatt, 
20  frs.;  carriage,  St  Niklaus  to 
Zemuvtt,  Ih  frs.  Time  occupied 
from  Visp  to  Zermatt  usually  8J 
hours.  There  is  a  railway  from 
Visp  to  Zermatt  now  in  2J  hours. 
Fa/res :  16  and  10  frs. 

LEAVING  Visp,  we  proceed 
for  some  distance  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Visp,  and  cross 
ing   it   reach   Stalden   (5^    miles) 
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(Hotel :  Stalden)y  where  the  Gomer- 
Visp  joins  the  Saaser-Visp.  We 
proceed  along  the  pleasant  valley 
of  St  Niklaus,  and  four  hours  from 
Visp  reach  the  village  of  St  Niklaus 
{l^  miles)  (Hotel :  Grand  Hotel), 
Tourists  wno  leave  Visp  in  the  after- 
noon frequently  spend  the  night 
here.  St  Niklaus  was  greatly  in- 
jured by  the  earthquake  of  1855. 
We  now  proceed  through  a  pleas- 
antly diversified  country  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  to  Randa 
(21  miles),  situated  near  the  point 
where  the  glacier  of  Bies  descends 
from  the  Wisshom.  The  lofty 
Mischabel  range  of  peaks,  being  on 
the  left  of  the  valley,  now  comes 
into  view.  Farther  on  we  pass 
along  close  to  the  river,  and  through 
an  excavation  in  the  rock,  beyond 
which  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
grand  peak  of  the  Matterhom  (Mont 
Oervin),  and  soon  reach  Zermatt 
(274  miles)  [Hotels:  Mont  Cervin, 
du  Mont  Rosef  Zermatter  Hof), 
population,  520.  (The  hotels  are 
frequently  much  crowded  in  sum- 
mer.) It  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  pasture  lands  in  a  valley  over- 
looked by  the  Matterhom,  and 
upwards  of  5000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  Matterhom  is  14,705  feet 
high,  and  with  the  exception  of  its 
remarkable  peak  is  covered  with 
glaciers.  The  Jiotel  on  the  Riffel- 
berg,  about  five  miles  from  Zermatt, 
is  a  convenient  place  from  which  to 
ascend  the  Qomer  Grot,  10,290  feet, 
and  visit  the  Gomer  Glacier.  (The 
hotel  on  the  Riffelberg  is  often 
crowded.  Rooms  should  be  en- 
gaged before  leaving  Zermatt.) 

The  ascent  to  the  Riffelberg  occu- 
pies three  hours.  From  the  inn  to 
the  GORNER  Grat  takes  IJ  hours. 
The  view  is  most  imposing,  snow 
peaks  and  glaciers  surrounding  the 
spectator  on  every  hand. 

The  most  striking  objects  in  the 
panorama  are  Monte  Rosa,  15,217 
feet,  two  of  whose  peaks  are  visible 
toward  the  south-east,  and  the 
abmpt  Mattbrhorn  in  the  south- 
west. 

The  Gorner  Glacier  is  one  of  the 


most  extensive  in  Switzerland,  and 
is  joined  in  its  course  by  ten  other 
glaciers. 

There  are  a  great  number  of 
excursions  and  ascents  to  be  made 
from  Zermatt,  to  describe  which 
would  be  to  exceed  our  linuts. 
Those  above  mentioned  are  the  only 
ones  made  by  ordinary  travellers. 
Zermatt  is  called  the  Chamounix  of 
Monte  Rosa,  beause  of  its  many  in- 
teresting excursions. 
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ROUTE  121. 

MARTIGNY  TO  AOSTA,  BY 
THE    GREAT    ST     BERNARD. 

Time  to  the  Great  St  Bernard,  11 
hours.  One-horse  carriage,  1  or  2 
persons,  if  the  horses  are  ridden 
from  the  Cantine  to  the  Hospice, 
40  frs.;  3  persons,  50  frs,;  tivo- 
horse-carriage,  4  persons,  60  frs, 

ETTING  out  from  Martigny- 
_  la-Ville,  we  proceed  to  Mar- 
tigny-le-Bourg,  and  then  cross  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Drance,  leaving 
the  village  of  La  Croix  about  half  a 
mile  to  our  right,  and  ascend  the 
course  of  the  Drance  by  the  villages 
of  Brocard  and  Valette  to  Bou  vernier. 
Beyond  this  village,  the  road  again 
crosses  the  river,  which  issues  from  a 

forge  growing  wilder  as  we  advance, 
lalf  an  hour's  drive  brings  us  to 
the  Galerie  de  la  Monnaie,  At  its 
outlet  are  seen  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery,  still  overlaid  with  the 
soil  and  rubbish  with  which  it  was 
covered  in  1818,  by  an  irraption  of 
the  lake  into  the  Val  de  Bagnes, 
which  at  this  point  opens  upon  our 
valley.  The  catastrophe  caused 
great  damage  in  the  valley  of  the 
Drance,  traces  of  which  are  visible 
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in  several  places.  The  village  of  of  Cherrayre,  we  come  to  the  pajs- 
Bouvemier  was  saved  by  a  project-  turages  and  chalets  of  Proz,  and  in 
ing  rock.  The  road  here  again  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
crosses  to  the  left  bank  of  the  arrive  at  the  Caiitine  of  Proz, 
Drance,  and  at  St  Brancnier,  a  (Here  carriages  are  left,  and  the 
dirty  village,  the  two  branches  horses  are  saddled  for  the  ascent, 
which  form  the  Brance  unite,  one  Any  lack  of  horses  should  be  sup- 
having  come  down  from  St  Ber-  plied  at  Liddes^  where  there  is 
nard,  and  the  other  from  the  Val  usually  a  halt  for  dinner.)  Mont 
d'Entremont.  Velan,  12,353  feet,  at  this  part  of 

Orsieres  {Hotel:  des  Alpes)  is  a  the  journey,  appears  of  enormous 

htUe  village  situated  at  the  point  size.    The  road  now  ascends  through 

where  the  val  de  Ferret  opens  into  a  gorge,  called  the  defile  of  Marengo, 

the  Val  d'Entremont.     The  most  The   traveller   comes     suddenly 

picturesque  section  of  the  pass  is  upon  the  Hospice  of  the  Great  St 

just  above  the  village.    We  next  Bernard,  from  the  Alpine  side ;  its 

Teach  Lidde8{ffotel8:  Unions  cP An-  stone  steps  almost  hanging  down 

gleterre),  where  mules  may  be  pro-  over  precipitous  gulfs, 

cured  for  the  Hospice  (charge,  6  The  hospice  is  on  the  very  simi- 

francs).  mit  of  the  pass,  8120  ft.  above  the 

8t  Pierre  is  a  dirty  village,  with  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  two 
a  church  built  in  the  eleventh  stone  buildings  capable  of  shelter- 
century,  having  a  Roman  mile-  ing  300  persons.  Fully  one  hundred 
stone  let  into  the  wall,  near  the  sometimes  receive  succour  in  one 
tower.  day.    One  of  the  buildings  forming 

A  pillar  is  shown  here  which  was  the  hospice  was  erected  as  a  place 

originally  set  up  on  the  crest  of  the  of  refuge  in  case  of  fire  in  the  main 

St  Bernard  Pass  to  the  memory  of  building.      Sometimes    the   snow* 

the  younger  Constantine.    On  the  drifts   encircle   the   walls   of    the 

other  side  of  St  Pierre,  the  route  hospice  to  the    height  of  40  ft.  ; 

crosses  a  deep  hollow,  in  which  th^  but  it  is  said  that  the  severest  cold 

Drance,  pouring  here  out  of   the  recorded  here  was  only  29  degrees 

Orseythaf,  forms  a  pretty  fall.    The  below  zero.     The  greatest  degree 

way  formerly  led  through  the  forest,  of  heat  recorded  at   the    hospice 

across  rocks  and  the    stumps   of  has  been  68  degrees.    The  monas- 

trees,    so     that    when    Bonaparte  tery     was    founded     about    962, 

crossed  the  Great  St  Bernard  (in  according  to  some,  by  St  Bernard 

May    1800)  with    his    army,  they  of     Menthon ;      other     traditions 

had  a  difficult  march  through  the  ascribe  its  origin  to  Charlemagne, 

forest,  and  over  the  precipices  of  .or  Louis  the  Pious.     The   duties 

St  Pierre.     They  dismounted    the  of   hospitality  are   discharged   by 

cannon    from  their  carriages,  put  ten  or    twelve  Augustine    monks, 

them  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  assisted  by  a  smaller   number  of 

and  then  one-half  of  the  battalions  serving  brothers  called  Maroniers. 

dragged   them   up   the  mountain,  The  monks  remain  at  the  hospice 

while  the    other  half  carried  the  only  for  a  limited  term  of  service, 

arms  and  accoutrements  of  their  In  genertd,  the  brotherhood  consists 

comrades.     For  some  distance  up  of  young  recruits,  and  even  their 

from  St  Pierre,  the  road  lies  through  constitutions  can  bear   for  but  a 

the  forest  where  Napoleon  so  nearly  few  years  the  constant  cold    and 

lost  his  life  by  the  slipping  of  his  the  keen  air  of  these  heights.   Much 

mule  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  of  their  time  is    occupied  in  the 

He  was    only  saved    from  falling  daily  exercises  of  the  chapel.     A 

into  the  g^^lf  by  his  guide,  who  guest-chamber,    or    hall,    is   kept 

caught  him  by  the  coat.  for  travellers,  apart  from  the  re- 

Beyond  the  forest,  and  the  defile  fectory  of  the  monks,  only  one  of 
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whom  is  in  the  habit  of  entertaining 
strangers  at  a  time. 

They  have  a  very  nice  chapel, 
adorned  with  carvings,  and  in 
it  is  a  "tronc,"  or  charity  box, 
where  travellers  who  partake  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  kmd  monks 
ordinarily  deposit  alms  which 
should  not  be  of  less  amount  than 
they  would  be  charged  at  an  inn, 
though  the  shelter  and  entertain- 
ment are  entirely  without  charge. 
The  hospice  is  spacious,  and  the 
bedrooms  for  strangers  are  very 
neat  and  comfortable.  A  pleasant 
fire  is  always  burning  in  the  guest- 
hall  for  travellers.  A  piano  deco- 
rates this  room,  the  gift  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  register  of 
the  names  of  visitors  abounds  with 
interesting  autographs. 

There  is  a  museum  in  a  hall 
above  the  strangers*  refectory. 
The  collection  of  medals  and  an- 
tique coins  is  good,  and  there  are 
some  portraits,  paintings,  and  en- 
'gravings,  and  a  large  number  of 
books. 

A  scene  of  interest  at  the  hospice 
is  the  morgue,  or  building  where 
the  dead  bodies  of  lost  travellers 
are  deposited. 

The  little  lake  behind  the  hos- 
pice does  not  melt  till  July,*  and 
freezes  again  in  September,  and  in 
some  seasons  is  not  free  from  ice  at 
any  time. 

The  journey  to  Aosta,  on  the 
Italian  side,  occupies  a  little  over 
four  hours.  The  route  is  by  St 
Remy,  and  thence  by  carriage. 

Aosta  (Hotels:  du  Mont  BUmc, 
Gouronne),  the  Augusta  Preetoria 
Salassorum  of  the  Romans,  is 
beautifully  situated  near  thd  con- 
fluence of  the  Doire  and  the 
Buthier,  in  a  valley,  from  many 
parts  of  which  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  range  near  the  Great  St  Ber- 
nard are  visible.  It  is  encircled 
by  mountains  clothed  with  vine- 
yards. There  are  many  interest- 
mg  mediaeval  Italian  houses  in 
various  parts  of  the  town,  and 
important  Roman  remains.  The 
Roman  walls  which  used  to   sur- 


round the  town  are  still  through- 
out in  tolerably  good  preservation, 
and  on  the  east  is  a  Triumphal  Arch 
of  Augustibs  with  ten  Corinthian 
columns.  Near  it  is  a  gateway, 
formerly  the  Porta  Praetwia,  now 
called  the  Porte  de  la  TrinitS,  and 
a  little  distance  off,  a  Roman  bridge 
which  once  crossed  the  Buthier.  It 
is  partially  buried.  In  the  gutlen 
of  the  convent  of  St  John  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  basilica. 
John  Calvin  resided  at  Aosta  for 
some  time  previous  to  1451. 
Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  eleventh  century,  was  bom 
here.  There  is  a  fine  new  statne 
to  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  town's 
name  gives  one  of  its  titles  to  the 
Italian  Royal  family. 

From  Aosta  the  tourist  can  pro- 
ceed to  Turin  via  Ivrka.  Dili- 
gence to  Ivrea,  42  miles,  in  9 
hours.  Rail  from  Ivrea  to  Turin, 
in  2J  hours. 

At  the  head  of  the  Aosta  valley, 
24  miles  from  Aosta,  is  Cottr- 
MAYEUR  (Hotels:  Royal,  Angela), 
a  pleasant  village  and  a  favourite 
summer  resort,  with  mineral 
springs,  lying  in  the  midst  of  mag- 
nificent scenery.  Diligence  in 
summer  in  5  hours,  5  francs. 
One-horse  carriage,  18  fkuncs ;  two 
horses,  30  francs. 

It  is  one  of  the   haltinff-places 

Xn  the  long  tour  around  Mont 
DC,  fh)m  Chamonnix  to  Aosta 
by  the  Col  du  Bonhomme  and  the 
Col  de  la  Seigne. 
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BOUTE  122. 

GENEVA    TO    BALE,    BT 
FREIBURG  AND  BKRNE. 

165  miUs.  1st  cla8s,2S'60/ra7ic8; 
2nd,  20-20  frwMs:  3n^,  14*70 
francs, 

ON  leaving  G^eva,  the  railway 
ftkirts  the  north'  shore  of  the 
lake,  past  numerous  pleasant  villas 
and  gardens.  Between  Geneva  and 
Lausanne  the  principal  towns  are 
(hjptpd^  Nyon,  RoUe,  and  Morges, 
for  description  of  which,  see  Route 
114,  page  443. 

At  Bttssigny  Junction  (28)  miles), 
the  railway  to  Yverdun  and  Neu- 
chatel  joins  the  Geneva  line.  The 
train,  however,  generally  goes  on 
to  IiAUBAinnB  (39  miles)  (see 
page  443). 

After  leavinp^  the  Lausanne 
station,  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  Lake  of  €reneva,  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  and  the  mountains  he- 
yond  it,  as  we  approach  the  tunnel 
through  which  we  reach  Chbxbres- 
VsYBT  (47  miles),  the  station  for 
Vevey.  Passing  some  other 
stations,  we  have  a  view  of  Mont 
Blanc,  before  reaching  Rohont 
(66^  miles)  {Hotel:  Ctrf),  beauti- 
fully situated  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  Ghme.  The  old  GasUe 
was  built  in  the  10th  century,  by 
the  kings  of  Burgundy.  Beyond 
Romont,  on  the  right,  we  see  the 
nunnery  of  La-Fule-Dieu^  backed 
by  a  range  of  mountains,  among 
which  we  may  distinguish  the  Dent 
du  Midi  and  the  Mdeson,  We 
next  reach  Fbeibubo  (81  miles) 
{Hoteis:  see  "Hotel  List"). 
Omnibuses  from  the  hotels  meet 
the  trains.  It  was  founded  in 
1178  by  Berthold  of  Zahringen, 
and  is  the  capital  of  the  canton 
of  the  same  name.  It  stands  on 
a  rocky  eminence  surrounded  by 
the  Sarme.  The  picturesque  situa- 
tion of  the  town  overhanging  the 


river,  the  beautiful  suspension 
bridges,  and  quaint  watch-towers 
not  being  visible  from  the  railway, 
tourists  should  tarry  here  for  a  few 
hours.  The  banks  of  the  river  are 
united  by  four  bridges,  two  of  them 
being  suspension  bridges,  one  270 
yards  long  and  168  feet  above  the 
stream  and  the  other  250  yards  and 
245  feet  above  the  gorge  of  Got- 
teron.  There  are  some  flue 
churches,,  the  most  remarkable 
being  the  Church  of  St  Nicholas, 
a  handsome  Gothic  structure  of 
the  15th  century,  containing  an 
oigan  which  has  7800  pipes  and  67 
stops,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  instruments  in  Europe.  Per- 
formances on  the  organ  at  1.30 
daily  and  every  evening  ^except 
Saturdays  and  the  eve  of  nolidays) 
fix)m  8  to  9.  Tickets,  which  cost 
one  franc  each,  may  be  had  at  the 
hotels,  but  a  total  of  20  francs  must 
be  made  up  or  the  organ  does  not 
play.  The  tower  of  the  church  is 
280  ft  high,  and  is  distinguished 
for  the  deUcacy  and  elegance  of  its 
architecture.  Its  portal  has  some 
curious  reliefii  emblematical  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  Heaven  and 
Hell.  Other  objects  of  interest  in 
the  town  are  the  Byzantine  Church, 
in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  with  a 
dome ;  the  Capuchin  Church,  wit^ 
a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Anni- 
bale  Caracxii;  the  Church  of  the 
Barefoot  Monks,  a  large  and  hand- 
some building ;  the  Jesuit  Church ; 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a  remarkable 
old  building,  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  palace  of  the  ancient  dukes  of 
S^hnngen,  the  founders  of  Berne  ', 
the  Jesuit  College,  and  the  Lyceum. 
In  the  principal  square  is  a  lime 
tree  said  to  have  been  planted  in. 
1476,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Morat. 

The  street  called  Court  Ghemin, 
leading  from  the  river  to  the  upper 
town,  is  built  on  the  face  of  the 
rock,  and  the  roofs  of  some  of  its 
houses  serve  as  pavement  for  the 
street  above  it.  The  inhabitants 
are  curiously  divided  in  respect  of 
language,  those  of  the  upper  town 
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speaking  French,  and  those  of  the 
lower  town  German.  On  leaving 
Freiburg,  -we  pass  bv  the  old 
wfdls  of  the  town,  and  cross  the 
Sarine  over  a  viadact  260  ft.  high, 
and  about  1100  ft.  long.  We  pass 
several  places  of  no  interest,  and 
reach 

Berne  (98  miles)  (Hotels:  see 
"  HOTBL  List  "). 

Arrival.— Omnibuses  and  ^r- 
ters  from  the  hotels  meet  the  trains. 
Gdb'hire — One  horse,  quarter  of  an 
hour,  one  or  two  persons,  80  cents. ; 
three  or  four  persons,  1  franc  20 
cents.;  each  additional  quarter  of 
an  hour,  40  and  60  cents. 

English  Church  services  all  the 
year  at  2  Naegelistrasse.  Services, 
11  A.M.  and  8  p.m.,  summer  ;  3.80, 
winter. 

The  capital  of  Switzerland,  as 
well  as  of  the  Canton  of  the  same 
name  (population,  50,000),  is 
situated  on  a  lofty  promontory  100 
ft.  above  the  winding  Aar,  which 
surrounds  it  on  three  sides,  and  is 
crossed  by  five  bridges.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  regularly  built  towns  in 
Europe,  and  is  the  finest  in  Swit- 
zerland. Many  of  the  houses  are 
massive  structures,  resting  upon 
arcades,  which  are  lined  with  shops, 
and  furnish  covered  walks  on  both 
sides  of  the  streets,  the  latter  being 
adorned  with  numerous  fountains. 
The  environs  afford  pleasant  pro- 
menades, and  from  the  platform  on 
which  the  Cathedral  stands,  the 
view  of  the  Bernese  Alps  is  very 
line.  Eight  of  the  most  celebrated 
peaks  are  in  view  upon  clear  days. 
On  the  east  is  the  Wetterhom,  next 
are  the  Schreckhom,  the  Finster- 
aarhom,  the  Eiger,  the  Monch,  the 
Jungfrau,  the  Gletscherhorn,  the 
Mitteghom,  and  the  Blumlis  Alp. 

The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  Cathedrat,  a  fine  Gothic 
structure  begun  in  1461,  not  com- 
pleted before  1598,  and  finally 
restored  in  1850.  It  contains  some 
interesting  tablets  and  relics ;  on 
the  principal  portal  are  several 
sculptured  groups,  one  of  which 
represents    the    Last    Judgment, 


and  another  the  Wise  and  Foolish 
Virgins.  Among  other  fine  build- 
ings of  the  town  are  the  HaU  of 
the  Federal  GouncU,  Hotel  de  Villey 
the  Mint,  the  Bank,  and  the 
University.  The  Public  Library, 
founded  at  the  epoch  of  the  Refor- 
mation, contains  upwards  of  50,000 
vols.  The  Museum  possesses  an 
interesting  collection.  Berne  has 
also  an  ol^ervatory  and  a  botanical 
garden,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
number  and  excellence  of  its  charit- 
able institutions.  i 

The  Bear,  of  whose  name  the 
word  Berne  is  the  German  equiva- 
lent, is  in  especial  favour  in  this 
city,  which  has  its  effigy  for  its 
arms  ;  and  his  figure  is  perpetually 
recurring  to  the  eye.  The  Bears- 
den,  near  the  Aarburg  Gate,  is  a 
menagerie  of  these  animals,  which 
is  maintained  at  the  public  charge. 
The  French  took  away  the  bears  to 
Paris,  and  their  restoration  was  one 
of  the  first  cares  of  the  citizens 
upon  the  return  of  peace.  On  a 
fountaili  in  the  Street  of*  Justice, 
the  canton  is  represented  in  a 
militant  attitude  b^  the  effigy  of  a 
bear  in  ai'mour,  Math  sword,  belt, 
and  banner.  Another  fountain  has 
a  bear  attending  a  cross-bowman  as 
his  squire. 

Another  curious  object  is  the 
clock  in  the  Zeitglockenthurm,  or 
clock-tower,  which  stands  between 
two  other  watch-towers  in  the 
Justice  Street.  Just  as  the  hour  is 
about  to  strike,  a  wooden  figure  of 
chanticleer  makes  his  appearance, 
and  crows  twice.  Another  puppet 
strikes  the  hour  on  a  bell,  and 
forthwith  a  number  of  bears  emerge 
from  the  interior  of  the  clock,  and' 

E'^eir  duty  to  an  enthroned 
,  who  at  every  stroke  opens 
outh  and  inclines  his  sceptre. 
The  musical  boxes  so  conspicuously 
offered  for  sale  at  Berne  are  made 
by  the  great  makers  at  Geneva, 
where  they  may  be  had  at  cheaper 
prices. 

Leaving  Berne,  we  cross  the  Aar, 
and  presently  reach  Burgdorf,  a 
town  of   about   7000   inhabitants. 
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vith  large  well-built  houses,  hospi- 
tal, schools,  and  orphan  asylum. 
The  public  walks  are  finely  kept. 
The  celebrated  teacher,  Pestidozzi, 
first  established  his  school  here. 
Passing  Hebzooenbuchsbb,  we 
reach  Oltbn  (124  miles).  For  the 
remainder  of  the  journey  to  Bale, 
see  Boute  103. 


BOUTE  123. 

GENEVA  TO  BALE,  BY 
NEUCHATEL. 

170  miles,      Ist  class,  27-35  frs.; 
2nd,  20-05/rs.;  3rrf,  14*45 >«. 

(for  the  route  to  Bussingy,  see 
Route  122.) 

AFTER  leaving  Bussigny  we 
enter  the  valley  of  the  Ve- 
noge,  and  passine  through  two 
tunnels  reach  CKavornay,  near 
which  on  the  left  we  observe  the 
CasUe  of  Champerton,  We  get  a 
fine  view  of  the  Jura  to  the  west- 
ward as  we  approach  Yyebdun  (61 
miles)  {Hotel :  de  Londres)^  situated 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Lake 
OP  Neuchatbl,  at  the  influx  of  the 
Orbe  or  Thiele.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Roman  town  ohEburo- 
dunum.  The  Castle  dates  from  the 
12th  century.  It  was  at  one  time 
used  as  a  college  by  Pestalozzi,  and 
is  now  the  town  school.  Crossing 
the  river,  we  skirt  the  lake  to  the 
village  of  Grandson.  Its  ancient 
Came  has  been  carefully  restored. 
The  church  is  of  the  lOth  century. 
Passing  several  unimportant  places, 
we  reach 

Nencbatel  (83  miles)  (Hotels: 
see  "  Hotel  List  ").  This  town  is 
situated  on  a  steep  slope  above  the 
shore  of  the  lake  to  which  it  gives 


its  name,  and  traversed  by  the 
Seyon,  which  falls  into  the  lake 
immediately  below.  The  site  of  the 
town,  which  is  well  built,  is  ex- 
cellent ;  below  it  is  the  lake ; 
around  are  rich  fields  keA  vine- 
yards, dotted  over  with  numerous 
villas ;  and  behind  it  are  the  mag- 
nificent precipices  of  the  Jura. 
The  principal  Duildings  of  interest 
are  the  Castle,  an  ancient  structure, 
originally  the  residence  of  the 
princes  of  Neuchatel,  and  the  old 
Gothic  church,  built  in  the  12th 
century,  containing  several  curious 
ancient  monuments ;  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  a  large  building,  with  a 
Grecian  portico  ;  and  an  interesting 
museum,  made  celebrated  by  the 
late  Professor  Agassiz. 

The  lake  of  Neuchatel  is  25  nules 
in  its  greatest  length,  with  an 
average  oreadth  of  four  nules,  but 
at  its  broadest  point  it  is  6  miles 
across.  The  scenery  in  many 
places  is  very  fine. 

Leaving  Neuchatel  we  keep 
alon^  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  St 
Blaise,  and,  passing  the  Castle  of 
Thirle,  reach  Landeron,  situated  at 
the  point  of  influx  of  the  Thiele 
into  the  Lake  of  Bienne.  We  next 
reach 

Nenyeville  (Hotel:  Faucon),  on 
the  border  of  tne  lake,  beneath  the 
Chasseral,  which  rises  to  a  height 
of  nearly  5800  ft. 

The  Lake  of  Bienne,  or  Bieler 
See,  is  10  miles  long  by  2^  broad. 
Its  scenery  is  not  remarkable,  and 
«it  owes  its  chief  interest  to  the 
beautifully  wooded  He  St  Pierre, 
for  some  months  the  residence  of 
Rousseau.  His  room  is  still  sho^ 
in  a  little  house  on  the  island,  now 
a  small  hotel.  The  garret  above  it 
was  the  place  of  refu^  from  the 
prying  curiosity  of  visitors.  He. 
was  accustomed  to  remark,  ^*Jene 
suis  pas  id  dans  une  meruigerie," 
Continuing  along  the  shore  we  pass 
Nydau,  with  its  imposing  castle, 
and  reach 

Bienne  (120  miles)  {Hotels: 
BienTie,  Couronne).  It  is  situated 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Jura,  at 
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the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the 
Snze,  and  is  surrounded  by  yine- 
yards.  The  old  walls,  surmounted 
with  watch-towers,  are  still  in  ex- 
istence. There  are  several  avenues, 
affording  agreeably  sheltered  pro- 
menades. The  ChassercU,  5280  ft. 
above  the  sea^  can  be  ascended  con- 
veniently from  Bienne.  The  view 
from  the  summit  is  magnificent. 
(For  route  Bienne  to  Bale  by  the 
Vol  MotUierSf  see  Route  116. )_ 

Solenre  (117  miles)  {Motel: 
Couronne),  It  is  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  Jura,  on  the  Aar,  which 
divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts, 
connected  by  two  bridges,  one  of 
which  is  only  available  for  foot 
passengers.  In  the  17th  century 
this  town  was  surrounded  by  strong 
walls,  which  were  removed  by  order 
of  the  Council  in  1835.  The  Cathe- 
dral of  St  Ours  (St  Ursus),  com- 
Sleted  in  1772,  is  approached  by  a 
ight  of  36  steps,  in  front  of  which 
are  two  fountains,  ornamented  with 
statues  of  Moses  striking  the  rock, 
and  Gideon  wringing  the  dew  from 
the  fleece.  The  fa9ade  is  adorned 
with  12  Corinthian  columns,  sur- 
mounted by  statues.  The  interior 
measures  about  195  ft  in  length  by 
135  in  width.  It  contains  several 
paintings  and  bas-reliefs,  some 
curious  missals,  and  a  good  organ. 
From  the  summit. of  the  tower  (180 
feet  high)  a  fine  view  is  obtained. 
The  Church  of  the  Professors,  built 
in  1689,  has  a  painting  of  Christ, 
attributed  to  H  olbein.  The  Oiock- 
Tower  in  the  market-place  is  re- 
puted to  have  been  built  about  a.d. 
600.  It  was  probably  constructed 
unSer  the  Burgundian  dynasty,  two 
centuries  later.  It  is  square-built, 
without  windows,  and  rises  to  a 
height  of  nearly  80  ft.  A  Latin  in- 
scription on  it  pronounces  Soleure 
to  be  the  most  ancient  city  in  the 
n(>rth-west  of  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Treves,  of  which  it  is 
called  the  sister. 

The  Arsenal  contains  a  good 
collection  of  arms  and  armour,  and 
several  banners  taken  in  various 
battles,   one   of    them   bearing   a 


portrait  of  Charles  the  Bold.  A 
curiosity  is  a  sort  of  mitrailleuse  jof 
the  15th  century.  The  Museum 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  fossils 
from  the  Jura  and  the  Alps.  The 
Hotel  de  VUle  (Bathhaus)  is  an 
ancient  ■  building  with  numerous 
towers,  and  is  adorned  with  Roman 
inscriptions,  bas-reliefs,  and  busts. 
The  house  is  shown  in  which  Kos- 
ciusko died.  His  heart  was  interred 
in  the  cemetery  of  Zuchwyl,  about  a 
mile  distant.  His  other  remains 
were  removed  to  Cracow.  The 
tomb  bears  the  inscription,  "  Vis- 
cera  Thaddei  Kosciusko," 

The  Weissenstein  (White  Rock) 
is  seen  at  a  little  distance  from 
Soleure,  3  hrs.  walk.  On  the  way 
to  it  we  pass  the  Hermitage  of  St 
Vereruiy  a  grotto  situated  on  a 
delightful  v^ley,  surrounded  with 
beautiful  trees. 

HerzogenlmcliBee  (126  miles). 
For  the  remainder  of  the  journey, 
see  Route  122. 


BOUTS  124. 

BERNE  TO  THUN  AND 
INTERLAKEN. 

To  Thuriy  19  miles,  \st  dass^  3-35 
frs.;  2nd,  2'B5/rs,;  3rrf,  170 /ra. 

(From  Scherzlingen  (Thun)  steam- 
ers go  several  times  a  d&j  to 
Darlingen,  and  thence  rail  is 
taken  to  Interlaken). 

LEAVING  Berne  we'  proceed 
along  the  valley  of  the  Aar, 
which  is  well  cultivated  and  pictur- 
esque. When  the  weather  is  clear . 
we  have  a  view  of  the  Alps  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  tne  journey. 
Near  Munsinqbn  we  see,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Lake  of  Thuu, 
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the  peaks  of  the  Stockhom  and  the 
Nieaen.  Near  Uttigen  we  cross 
the  Aar,  and  reach 

Thiin  (19  miles)  {Hotels:  see 
"Hotel  List").  It  is  situated 
upon  the  Aar,  and  is  one  of  the 
measantest  towns  in  Switzerland. 
The  Church  and  CasUe  are  con- 
spicuous objects.  The  Military 
College  is  the  institution  where  the 
officers  of  the  army  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  are  trained.  The 
Castle  of  JSchadau  is  a  fine  modem 
Gothic  structure.  From  the  terrace 
near  the  church  a  beautiful  view 
can  be  obtained  of  the  lake,  with 
the  Alps  around  it. 

The  station  at  the  lake,  a  little 
way  beyond  the  town  (10  minutes), 
whence  the  steamers  start,  is 
called  jScherzlingen,  Steamers  go 
from  here  to  Darlingen,  for  Inteb- 
LAKEN ;  fare,  2  frs.  and  1  fr.  Rail 
to  Interlaken  in  10  minutes ;  fare, 
80  and  40  cents.  There  is  also  a 
carriage  road  by  the  bank  of  the 
lake  to  Interlaken  (15  miles). 

The  Lake  of  Hum  is  11  miles 
long  and  2  broad.  The  northern 
shore  abounds  in  pleasant  houses 
and  gardens.  On  the  southern 
shore  the  Kan(ter  flows  through  an 
artificial  channel  into  the  lake,  and 
near  its  entrance  and  that  of  the 
Simmenthal  are  the  Stockhom  and 
the  Jjfiesen.  The  latter  (7763  ft.) 
can  be  easily  ascended  in  4^  to  5 
hours  on  foot.  There  is  a  hotel  on 
the  summit,  and  the  view  is  remark- 
ably fine,  comprising  the  lakes  of 
Thun  and  Brienz,  the  Oberland, 
and  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Dent  du 
Midi  in  the  far  distance. .  The 
panorama  of  the  whole  ran^e  of  the 
Bernese  Alps  from  the  Titlis  to  the 
Diablerets  is  more  complete  than 
from  any  other  point  of  nearly 
equal  height.  Beneath  the  moun- 
tain, on  a  promontory,  stands  an 
old  castle,  said  to  have  been  built 
byAttUa. 

Some  distance  along  on  the  north 
side  of  the  lake,  is  the  Cave  of  St 
BeatttSf  beneath  which  a  cascade 
falls  into  the  lake.  Passengers  by 
steamer  land  at.  Darlingen,  about 


two  miles  from  Intkblakiv  (82 
miles  from  Berne).  (For  description 
of  Interlaken,  see  page  4S5.) 


ROUTE  125. 

THUN  TO  LEUK,  BY  THE 
GEMMI  PASS. 

THE  distance  from  Thun  to 
Leukerbad  is  46  miles. 

Steamboat  to  Spiez,  on  the  Lake 
of  Thun  (half  an  hour),  whence 
diligences  go  twice  daily  to  Kander- 
steg  in  2}  nours,  fare,  5*95  francs ; 
coup^,  7*75  francs.  One-horse 
carriage,  18  francs ;  two  horses, 
36  francs.  Leaving  Spiez  we  pass 
several  small  hamlets,  and  reach 

FlmtigWL  (9}  miles),  a  very  pretty 
little  town  of  about  4000  inhabitants 
{Hotel :  Bellevue  and  several  others). 
We  next  pass  the  Castle  of  Tellen- 
burg,  cross  the  Kander,  and  follow 
its  right  bank  to 

Kandersteg  (18  miles)  {Hotel: 
Bar).  From  this  place  the  actual 
ascent  of  the  Gremmi  commences, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  distance 
to  Leukerbad  must  be  done  on 
horseback  or  on  foot.  Horse  to 
the  Baths  of  Leuk,  15  francs  to 
Daube ;  the  summit,  10  francs ; 
guide  to  baths,  6  francs.  The 
descent  from  Daube  is  very  steep, 
and  cannot  be  made  on  horseback. 
It  is  necessary  to  walk  thence  to 
the  baths.  The  path  ascends 
through  forests  to  the  boundary 
between  the  cantons  of  Berne  and 
Valais  ;  it  then  proceeds  in  zigzags 
for  some  distance,  affording  a  fine 
view  of  the  valley  of  Gastem,  and 
emerging  upon  a  tract  of  pasture 
land  covered  with  broken  pieces  of 
rock,  which  have  been  brought 
down  by  an  avalanche  from   the 
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heights  above,  reaches  the  inn  of 
Schtoarenbachy  about  two  miles 
from  which  is  the  Davben  See,  a 
small  lake,  formed  entirely  by  the 
melting  of  the  mountain  snows. 
The  scenexy  around  is  remarkably 
wild  and  desolate. 

The  summit  of  the  ]Bass  is  7553  ft. 
above  the  sea.  It  is  about  one 
hour's  journey  from  the  inn  of 
Schwarenbach.  The  view,  extend- 
ing to  the  range  of  the  Alps  beyond 
the  Bhone,  is  one  of  the  finest  to  be 
seen  in  Switzerland.  The  principal 
peaks  seen  from  this  point  are  those 
of  the  Collon^  the  Pigne  d'Arolla, 
the  Dent  Blanche,  the  Dent  d^Erin, 
the  Cervin,  the  Weisskom  (the 
highest  of  all),  and  the  Saas  Orat, 

On  commencing  the  descent  we 
reach  a  precipice  1600  ft.  in  depth, 
and  apparently  perpendicular.  The 
road  is  cut  in  zigzags  along  its  face, 
and  in  some  places  is  along  a  ledge 
which  overhangs  the  road  below. 

Leukerbad  (46  miles)  {Hotels: 
see  "Hotel  Li^t ").  It  is  situated 
about  4600  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  a 
valley  surrounded  by  abrupt  and 
lofty  precipices.  The  springs  are 
ten  in  number,  the  temperature 
varying  from  93  to  124  degrees 
Fahr.  The  principal  one— that  of 
St  Laurence — is  of  considerable  size 
at  its  source,  and  is  one  of  "the 
hottest.  The  fall  regimen  for  a 
bather  is  five  hours  a  day — three 
before  breakfast,  and  the  remainder 
before  dinner.  Patients  sit  in  the 
bath-house  with  their  heads  and 
hands  only  above  the  water,  and 
floating  tables  supply  them  with 
refreshments,  chess-boards,  books, 
and  other  means  of  relieving  the 
ennui  of  a  protracted  bath. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Leuker- 
bad  rises  the  Torrenthom,  9852  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  view  from  the 
summit  takes  in  the  Alpine  range 
from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Simplon. 

Above  the  steep  cliffs  at  tne  foot 
of  which  Leukerbad  is  situated,  is 
the  village  of  Albinen.  The  sole 
means  of  direct  access  are  ladders, 
in  tiers,  by  which  the  people  of 
Albinen  descend  to  the  baths  and 


return.  The  path  to  these  ladders, 
one  mile  and  a  half  distant,  lies 
through  a  wood,  along  the  gorge  of 
the  toirent  called  the  Dsda. 

From  Leukerbad  there  is  a  car- 
riage road  to  Leuk,  54J  miles  from 
Thun.  Fare  (by  diligence  twice  a 
day),  to  Leuk  (Susten),  5  francs  ;  to 
Sierre,  on  the  railway,  8  francs. 
(See  page  447. )  It  proceeds  through 
the  beautiful  gorge  of  the  Dala,  by 
several  zigzags,  and  crosses  the 
stream  over  a  bridge  420  ft.  above 
the  water. 

LeulE  [Hotel:  C&u/ronne)  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
near  the  point  of  influx  of  the  Dala. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  1600. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Simplon 
road  at  Susten  (see  page  447)  by  a 
coveted  bridge  across  the  Bhone. 


ROUTE  126. 

SAMADEN  TO  TIRANO  OVER 
THE  BERNINA  PASS,  AND 
TO  THE  BATHS  OF  BORMIO. 

The  distance  from  Samaden  to  Tirana 
is  41  miles.  Diligence  tvnce  daily 
in  summei^  in  7$  hours.  Fare  : 
18  francs ;  coupi,  15  francs  95 
cents, 

THE  Bernina  Pass  is  the  only 
carriage  route  over  the  Bernina 
chain  of  mountains,  and  is  the  most 
frequented  line  of  communication 
between  the  Engadine  and  the  Val- 
tellina.  Sanrnden,  the  starting- 
point,  and  PontresiruL,  the  first 
town  on  the  route,  are  described  in 
Route  101. 

About  two  miles  after  leaving 
Pontresina,  and  a  little  way  beyond 
where  the  road  to  the  Morteratscli 
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Glacier  diverges  to  the  right,  we 
have  a  magnificent  view  of  that 
glacier.  Six  miles  from  Pontresina 
we  pass  the  Bemina  H&aseSy  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Val  de  Fain. 
About  a  mile  from  the  summit,  after 

J[uitting  the  woods,  we  pass  three 
akes,  tlie  Logo  Miwyrty  Logo  NerOy 
Logo  Bianco,  The  last-named  is 
two  miles  in  length,  and  is  said 
to  furnish  excellent  fishing.  The 
narrow  strip  which  separates  the 
Lfigo  Nero  from  the  I^stgo  Bianco 
is  tne  watershed  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  the  waters  of 
the  former  finding  their  way  into 
the  river  Inn ;  those  of  the  latter 
into  the  Adda.  These  lakes  are 
frozen  from  the  middle  of  November 
to  the  middle  of  June.  The  road 
turns  to  the  left  by  the  Lago  Nero, 
and  we  soon  reach  the  Bemina 
Hospice^  where  there  is  a  hotel.  A 
little  way  to  the  east  of  the  hospice 
is  the  highest  point  in  the  Bernina 
Pass  (7658  feet).  Beyond  the  sum- 
mit we  pass  through  two  galleries, 
and  descend  in  zigzags  to  the  two 
Inns,  La  Motta  and,  a  little  beyond. 
La  Rosa,  Soon  after  Quitting  the 
last,  we  have  a  view  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  Poschiavino, 
as  far  as  the  village  of  Poschiavo, 
24)  miles.  This  ^age  has  some 
pood  houses,  a  Catholic  church  dat- 
mg  from  1494,  and  a  handsome 
Protestant  church.  Soon  after 
leaving  this  village  we  cross  the 
Poschiavino,  pass  tnrough  a  pictur- 
esque valley,  and  reach  La  Press, 
at  the  end  of  the  Lago  de  Poschiavo. 
It  is  a  watering-place,  with  baths 
situated  upon  the  lake,  the  estab- 
lishment a^ording  excellent  accom- 
modation for  a  hundred  guests,  and 
is  much  resorted  to  by  the  Milanese 
and  other  North  Italians.  The 
waters,  which  contain  sulphur,  are 
heated  by  steam.  The  lake  is  two 
miles  in  length,  and  abounds  in 
trout.  Leaving  La  Prese  we  descend 
through  a  rocky  defile,  passing  a 
series  of  waterfalls  which  extend, 
for  nearly  three  miles.  Brusio,  30^ 
miles,  with  its  two  churches,  is 
passed,  and  after  traversing  some 


walnut  plantations  we  descend  to 
Campo  Coloono,  S3  miles,  near 
which  we  leave  Switzerland  and 
enter  Italy.  The  Italian  custom- 
hou9Be  is  close  to  the  old  fort  PiaUa- 
Mala,  One  nule  farther  on,  at 
Madonna-di-Tirano,  we  reach  the 
valley  of  the  Adda,  where  our  route 
joins  that  from  Calico  to  the  SUlvio, 
following  which  last-named  route 
one  mile  farther,  we  reach  Tirano, 
35  miles  (Hotel:  Posta),  where 
there  are  old  mansions  of  the  Palla- 
vicini,  Visconti,  and  Sails  families.  • 
Twenty-eight  and  a  half  miles 
from  Tirano,  toward  the  Stelvio 
Road,  are  the  Baths  of  Bormio, 
Diligence  every  day  in  six  hours. 
Fare,  9  frs.  20  cents.  The  road 
ascends  from  Tirano  through  vine- 
yards. To  the  north  is  the  Piz 
Masuccio  (9240  feet),  from  which  an 
enormous  mass  fell  in  1807,  filling 
up  the  bed  of  the  Adda,  and  con- 
verting the  valley  into  a  lake.  At 
Mazzo  we  cross  the  Adda,  soon 
afterwards  the  Boasco,  and  again 
cross  the  Adda  beyond  Grosio,  soon 
after  which  we  reach  BoUadore 
(Inn:  Posta).  Five  miles  beyond 
Bolladore,  a  defile,  a  mile  in  length, 
separates  the  Valtelllna  from  the 
territory  of  Bormio.  At  the  en- 
trance to  the  defile  are  the  remains 
of  an  old  fort.  At  the  Ponte-del- 
Diavolo,  Garibaldi  had  a  skirmish 
on  the  26th  of  June  1859  with  the 
Austrians.  Passing  two  groups  of 
houses,  we  enter,  bevond  the  village 
of  Ceppina,  the  vwley  of  Bormio, 
enclosed  by  wooded  mountains, 
partially  covered  with  snow.  Cross- 
mg  the  valley  we  soon  reach  Bormio, 
a  little  town  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Val  Turva,  from  which  village  we 
ascend  by  the  new  road  to  the  new 
Baths  op  Bormio  {Hotel:  Neio 
Bath),  a  handsome  building,  which 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  valley 
and  surrounding  mountains.  Some 
distance  above  the  new  baths  are 
the  old  baths.  Both  establishments 
are  well  fitted  up,  and  contain  read- 
ing, concert,  and  billiard  rooms, 
and  restaurants.  The  waters  are 
prescribed   in  cases  of  gout   and 
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rheumatism,  hysteria  and  other 
diseases  of  women,  scrofUla,  and 
cutaneons  diseases. 

The  famons  Stdvio  Roady  the 
highest  in  Europe,  9055  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  world ;  the 
summit  of  the  Stelvio  Pass  is  about 
12  miles  beyond  the  baths.  A 
column  marks  the  culminating 
point,  and  the  boundary  between 
Italy  and  the  Tyrol.  The  Swiss 
frontier  is  half  a  mile  to  the  north 
of  this.  Fiffcy-nine  miles  from  the 
new  baths  by  the  Stelvio  Boad  is 
Nauders,  from  which  a  diligence 
goes  twice  a  week  to  Botzen,  in  the 
Tyr(^,  in  14  hours. 


TO   COLICO   ON   LAKE   COMO 
THROUGH  THE  VALTELINE. 

A  diligence  goes  daily  from  Tirano 
to  Colico  in  nine  hours.  Fare,  11 
frs.  *05  cents.  Carriage  with  one 
horse  to  Colico,  25  frs.  (Travellers 
coming  from  the  Engadine  by  the 
Bemina  Pass  need  not  proceed  to 
TirariOy  but  may  procure  convey- 
ances from  MadonTict-di-Tirano,) 
Leaving  Madonna-di-Tirano  we  cums 
the  Adda  at  Trescenda,  4  miles,  and 
passing  San  Giacomo  and  Chiuro, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  Fontana, 
we  reach  Sondrio,  19  miles  {Hotel  : 
Posta),  the  capital  of  the  Valtellina. 
Vines,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  other 
tropical  fruits  flourish  here.  Pursu- 
ing our  way  we  pass  nothing  of 
interest  before  reaching  Morbegno, 
the  centre  of  a  silk-producing  region, 
about  12  miles  beyond  which  we 
join  the  Splugen  Road^  and  soon 
reach  Colico,  from  which  place 
steamers  run  three  times  a  day  to 
Como,  in  3^  to  5  hours.  Fare,  4  frs. 
85  cents. 


&OUTB  127. 

SWITZERLAND  TO  THE 
TYROL. 

There  are  several  agreeable  routes 
from  Switzerland  to  the  Tyrol, 
descriptions  of  two  of  which  are 
here  given. 

1.  From  Breosnz  on  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  or  Zurich,  to  Innsbruck 
by  the  Arlbbro. 

2.  From  Bregenz  to  Meran  and 

BOTZEN. 

1.  It  is  135  miles  from  Bregenz  to 
Innsbruck.  From  Bregenz  or  any 
part  of  Switzerland,  Blvdenz  and 
Landeck  are  now  reached  by  rail- 
way, and  the  line  continues  direct 
to  Innsbruck. 

THE  railway  journey  from  Breg- 
enz to  Bludenz  occupies  3 
hours.  Leaving  that  place,  ^e 
road  goes  up  the  valley  of  the- 
Klosterthal.  Near  Bratz,  2  hours, 
is  the  cascade  of  Fallbach.  Passing 
Didaas,  If  hour,  we  reach,  3J  hours, 
Stuben,  near  which  is  another  cas- 
cade. The  route  now  rises  rapidly, 
and  affords  fine  views  of  the  valley 
below.  One  and  a  half  hour  from 
Stuben  we  reach  the  Col  of  the 
Arlbero  (5850  feet),  the  frontier 
between  the  Vorarlberg  and  the 
Tyrol.  This  part  of  the  route  is 
frequently  covered  with  snow,  even 
in  summer.  A  little  way  from  the 
summit  is  the  Hospice  of  St  Christo- 
pher, with  a  chapel.  The  road  now 
descends  in  a  long  winding  to  the 
valley  of  Fervall.  St  Anton,  l\ 
hour,  is  in  the  valley  of  Stanz.  We 
pass  now  Fadisen,  If  hour,  Petneu, 
f  hour,  Schnau,  J  hour,  and  reach 
yiirschj  1\  hour  {Inn :  Post),    Near 
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this  we  see  several  cascades.  We 
now  pass  Strengen,  1^  hoar,  near 
whicli  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Wies- 
berg,  Pians,  1  hour,  and  Landbck, 
1\  hour  {Hotel :  Post),  the  point  of 
meeting  of  several  routes.  (For 
description  of  that  to  Meran  see 
below.)  For  those  travellers  pre- 
ferring to  drive  to  Innsbruck  from 
Landeck,  we  give  a  description  of 
the  old  diligence  route. 

Landeck  is  a  considerable  vil- 
lage ;  above  it  is  the  old  fortress  of 
Landeck,  now  inhabited  bv  poor 
families.  Leaving  Landeck,  the 
valley,  |  hour,  contracts,  and  the 
road  follows  the  left  bank.  At  the 
right,  upon  a  high  conical  hill,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Kronburg, 
Mils,  If  hour,  is  passed,  when  the 
road  ascends  rapidly,  goes  along 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  on  the  bank 
of  the  Inn  (fine  view),  and  we 
reach,  IJ  hour,  Imst  {Inn:  Post), 

From  this  place  the  road  de- 
scends slightly,  and  in  20  minutes 
we  reach  BrennbttcM,  where  Fred- 
erick Augustus,  kin^  of  Saxony, 
died  in  1854,  from  injuries  received 
from  the  upsetting  of  his  carriage. 
We  now  ascend  to  the  foot  of 
Tsckurgant  (7500  feet),  and  in  20 
minutes  farther  reach  Karress. 
The  route  now  reaches  the  Inn,  and 
in  2  hours  Haimingen.  On  the 
right  is  the  Petersberg,  with  a  new 
castle  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
one.  In  f  hour  we  reach  Silz,  with 
a  lai^e  monastery  and  a  pretty  new 
church,  Tel/s,  3  hours,  Ztre,  3 
hours,  after  which  the  route  de- 
scends, affording  fine  views.  We 
pass.  If  hour,  KrcMenbUUn,  and 
then,  crossing  a  wide  plain,  reach, 
in  IJ  hour,  Innsbruck,  for  de- 
scription of  which,  see  Route  151. 

2.  Bngttiu  to  Meran  and 
Botien. 

The  route  from  Bregenz  to  Lan- 
deck is  the  same  as  the  next  above. 

From  Landeck  to  Meran  is  79 
miles;  diligence  every  day  in  16 
boors ;  fare,  10  fl.  20  kr.  (Meran  to 
Botz^,  6  times  a  day,  see  Route 
151). 


The  route  follows  the  Inn.  Reid, 
If  hour,  is  passed,  with  its  castle 
and  a  convent  of  Capuchins,  then 
Toesens,  U  hour,  Pfunds,  1^^  hour, 
near  which  Js  the  glacier  of  Mon- 
din.  Crossing  the  Inn  we  reach,  in 
}  hour  from  Ffands,  Hoch-Finster' 
munzj  a  group  of  houses,  below 
which,  at  uie  bottom  of  the  valley, 
is  the  ancient  Finstermunz,  with  a 
tower  and  a  bridge  over  the  river. 
There  is  a  splendid  view  of  the 
bridge  and  the  narrow  gorse  of  the 
Inn  and  the  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground. NavderSf  lA  hour,  after 
which  the  road  ascenolB  and  crosses 
the  Reschen-Scheideck,  the  line  of 
separation  between  the  waters  flow- 
ing into  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Beyond  Reschen 
and  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  we 
have  a  fine  view  of  the  glaciers  of 
the  Ortler.  Close  by  this  spot  is 
the  source  of  the  Aaige.  Graun, 
f  hour,  St  Valentine,  1^  hour,  are 
passed,  and  several  little  hamlets, 
and  in  2}  hours  we  reach  Mals 
{Inn:  Post),  We  see,  on  leaving, 
the  old  tower  of  Froelichsburg,  and 
in  the  distance  the  half-ruined 
castle  of  Lichtenberg,  and  farther^ 
on,  on  our  route,  the  castle  of  Chur-  * 
burg.  NeU'Spondinig,  2k  hours. 
Etrb,  20  minutes.  At  this  place 
we  reach  the  line  of  the  famous 
Stblvio  Pass,  which  crosses  here 
the  valley  of  the  Adige.  (Dili- 
gence, Eyrs  to  Bormio  over  the 
Stelvio  in  Hi  hours  (fare,  6  florins), 
also  to  Sondrio  and  Collco  on  the 
Lake  of  Como.)  Schlanders^  3 
hours,  LcUsch,  1^  hour,  Tschars 
and  Staben,  If  nour.  Upon  a 
height  near  this  is  the  castle  of 
Juval,  and  a  little  farther  on  we 
enter  the  valley  of  the  Schnalse. 
Naluma^  H  hour,  with  the  ruins  of 
a  castle.  To  the  right,  on  a  height, 
is  the  castle  of  Tarandsberg.  Rah- 
land,  H  hour,  after  which  the 
route  crosses  tne  Adige,  and  de- 
scends in  long  windings  into  the 
valley  of  Meran.  (For  description 
of  Meran  and  the  route  thence  to 
Botzen,  see  Route  151.) 
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GERMANY  is  the  general  name  claimed  in  1871|  the  headship  de- 

of  the  country  occupied  by  a  volved  on  the  Hohenzollem  family 

considerable  number  of   sovereign  of  Prussia,  in  which  family  the  title 

and  independent  states,  and  a  people  was  made  hereditary,  but  the  cor- 

dpeaking  one  language,  which  has  rect  title  of  the  supreme  potentate 

played,  from  the  earliest  times  to  is  now  German  Emperor,  not  Em- 

the  present,  one  of  the  most  import-  peror  of  Germany.     It  is  bounded 

ant  parts  in  history.      Until  the  on  the  north  by  the  Grerman  Ocean, 

year  1806  the  Empire  of  Germany  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  ;  on  the 


(more  correctly  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  founded  by  Charlemagne) 
was  headed  by  Austria.  The  Em- 
perors had  been  chosen  from  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  with  only  one 


west   by    Holland,    Belgium,    and 
France;  on  the  south  by  Switzer- 
land and  Austria ;  and  on  the  east 
by  Austria  and  Russia. 
The  boundaries   are   about   600 


break,  1742-45,  for  centuries.  When    miles  in  breadth  and  700  in  length, 
the  new  German  Empire  was  pro-    the  total  area  being  little  less  than 
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GERMANY. 


a  quarter  of  a  million  square  miles 
(211,168). 

Within  this  extensive  range  the 
people  are  nearly  all  German,  and 
with  some  minor  modifications,  the 
langaage,  customs,  usages,  and  man- 
ners are  the  same.  The  northern 
part  of  Germany,  towards  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  is 
a  level  plain,  but  the  middle  and 
western  portions  are  hilly,  and  the 
southern  parts  mountainous. 

The  most  important  ranges  are 
the  Black  Forest,  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  Rhine,  the  ''Giant 
Mountains,"  on  the  borders  of 
Bohemia  and  Saxony,  the  Steiger 
Wald,  the  Spessart,  ThuringerWwd, 
the  Taunus,  Harz  Mountains,  etc. 
The  higher  summits  ot  the  Schwarz 
Wald  faU  little  short  of  5000  feet, 
and  are  covered  with  dense  forests, 
while  the  lower  slopes  are  covered 
with  vineyards  and  fertile  fields. 
The  mountain  chains  that  lie  around 
the  plains  of  Bohemia,  enclosing  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Elbe,  rise  in  their 
highest  points  to  upwards  of  5000 
feet.  The  Harz,  which  are  on  the 
southern  border  of  Hanover,  form 
the  outlying  range  of  the  German 
mountain  system  to  the  northward, 
and  advance  far  into  the  great  plain 
that  extends  along  the  Baltic  coasts. 
Both  the  Eizgebirge,  on  the  borders 
of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  and  the 
Harz  mountains,  are  celebrated  for 
their  metalliferous  wealth.  The 
latter  group  is  also  remarkable  for 
an  atmospheric  illusion,  the  famous 
spectre  of  the  Brocken.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
which  belong  to  Southern  and 
Western  Germany ;  the  Oder,  the 
Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Ems,  to 
Northern  Germany.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  Germany  is  very  consider- 
able. Gold  is  found  in  Austria  and 
Baden  ;  silver  in  Saxony  and  Hano- 
ver ;  copper,  iron,  and  tin  in  Prussia 
and  Austria ;  antimony  and  bismuth 
in  Austria ;  mercury  in  Austria  and 
Bavaria.  Coal,  marble,  zinc,  kaolin, 
sulphur,  arsenic,  etc.,  have  also 
been  found  in  various  localities. 

The  German  Empire,  as  finally 


settled  in  May  1871,  comprises  26 
States,  in  the  order  of  precedence 
indicated  by  the  nwmberSy  and 
divided  into  North  and  South  Ger- 
many by  the  river  Main,  as  follows : 
North  German  States.— 1.  King- 
dom of  Prussia.  3.  Kingdom  of 
Saxony.  7.  Grand  Duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin.  8.  Grand  Duchy 
of  Saxe  -  Weimar  -  Eisenach.  9. 
Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz.  10.  Grand  Duchy  of  Olden- 
burg. 11.  Duchy  of  Brunswick  and 
Lunebui:g.  12.  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen  and  Hildbnrghausen. 
13.  Saxe-Altenburg.  14.  Duchy  of 
Saxe-Ooburg  and  Gotha.  15. 
Duchy  of  Anhalt.  16.  Principality 
of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen.  17. 
Principality  of  Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt..  18.  Principality  of  Waldeck 
and  Pyrmont.  19.  Principality  of 
Reuss  (Elder  line).  20.  Principality 
of  Reuss  (Younger  line).  21.  Prin- 
cipality of  Schaumbuig-Lippe.  22. 
Principality  of  Lippe-Detmold.  23. 
Free  Town  of  Lubeck.  -24.  Free 
Town  of  Bremen.  25.  Free  Town 
of  Hamburg.  26.  Alsace-Lorraine, 
annexed  to  the  Empire,  1871. 
South  German  States.— 2.  King- 
dom of  Bavaria.  4.  Kingdom  of 
Wurtemburg.  5.  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden.  6.  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse. 
The  Imperial  Parliament  consists 
of  a  Bundesrath  of  58  delegates  from 
the  respective  States,  and  a  Reich- 
stag of  nearly  500  members  elected 
by  ballot.  Navy— 88  steamers,  ex- 
clusive of  torpedo  boats.  Army — 
584,734  in  peace;  in  war  about 
3,500,000,  but  increasing  annually. 
Railways— About  28^000  miles. 
Population.— Total  of  the  German 
Empire  (1891),  49,428,470;  of 
whom  two-thirds  are  in  North  Ger- 
many ;  30  millions  belong  to  Prussia ; 
li  million  to  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Nearly  two-thirds  are  Protestants. 
In  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
there  are  about  10^  millions  of 
German  race. 

The  soil  of  Germany  is  generally 
productive.  Even  among  the  sandy 
plains  in  the  north  there  are  fertile 
tracts  bordering  on  the  rivers ;  and 
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the  beaatifal  yalleys  and  enclosed 
plains  among  the  hUIy  regions  often 
rival  in  fertility  the  best  alliivial 
soils  of  other  countries.  The 
territory  bordering  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Rhine  has  a  warmer  climate 
and  richer  soil  than  any  other  part 
of  Grermany. 

MoNBT.— For  table  showing  the 
value  of  the  different  coins  of  the 
(German  States  in  the  money  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
see  the  last  page  of  the  Introdiutory 
InformcUion, 


ROUTE  128. 

COLOGNE  TO  HANOVER 
AND  BERLIN. 

(Direct  Route.) 

362  miles,  Ist  daaa  {expresaS,  54  m. 
10  pf,;  2nd,  40  m.  20  pf,;  8rrf, 
29  m.  Time  {esepress),  10  hours 
15  min, 

(For  description  of  Cologne,  see 
pages  500-2.) 

LEAVING  Cologne  we  pass 
MvZheim  (2f  miles),  a  manu- 
facturing town,  and  several  unim- 
e>rtant  places  before  reaching 
ussELDORF  (23^  milcs).  (See 
Route  96.)  Passing  in  succession 
Galcum  (30  miles),  and  Duisbubg 
(39  miles),  a  busy  town,  we  reach 
Obbbhausen  (43^  miles),  where 
there  are  branch  lines  to  Emmerich, 
Holland,  and  Aiz-la-Chapelle  by 
Ruhrort.  We  next  reach  Altenessen 
(50  miles),  where  a  branch  (2  miles) 
goes  off  to  Essen  (51  miles), 
Krupp's  celebrated  manufactory 
of  steel  guns,  etc.  The  fine 
cathedral   contains  a  bronze  can- 


delabrum of  seven  branches,  said 
to  have  been  presented  in  998  by 
the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Otho  III. 
The  next  stoppage  is  at  Dortmund 
(74j^  miles),  the  chief  mining  centre 
of  Westphalia.  Near  the  station  is 
a  lime  tree  under  which  the  secret 
tribunal  of  the  Vehmgericht  held 
its  sittings.  This  was  a  secret 
society  formed  for  public  protection 
during  the  anarchy  which  reigned 
after  the  death  of  Henry  the  Idon. 
In  1429  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
was  here  admitted  into  this  remark- 
able association,  which  then 
numbered  100,000  members.  The 
ReinotdiJdrche  (Church  of  St 
Reinhold),  built  1421-50,  contains 
some  fine  old  stained  glass  and 
wood  -  carvings.  Passing  Hamh 
(93^  miles),  where  the  direct  line  to 
Bremen  and  Hamburg  by  Osnabrnck 
turns  off  to  the  left,  we  cross  the 
river  Ems,  and  reach  Bielefeld 
(135  miles)  (Hotel:  Dreihroneny 
This  town  is  celebrated  for  its  linen 
trade,  the  largest  in  Westphalia. 

Herford  (143  miles)  is  a  manu- 
facturing town  situated  on  the 
Werra,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Aa.  The  next  station  is  Soehnb, 
where  a  line  to  Osnabruck  branches 
off. 

Passing  Rehme  (near  which  are 
some  salt-works  and  saline  baths) 
and  other  unimportant  places,  we 
reach  Mindbn  (163  miles)  {Hotel: 
Victoria),  a  garrison  town,  and  a 
place  of  some  commercial  import- 
ance. It  was  the  scene  of  a 
memorable  battle  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  when  the  combined 
Anglo  -  Prussian  army  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  on  the  French,  which 
would  have  been  decisive  if  Lord 
George  Sackville  had  pressed  the 
attack  with  the  English  cavalry. 
Its  fortifications  were  destroyed  by 
Frederick  the  Great  at  the  close  of 
that  war,  but  have  since  been  re- 
built on  a  larger  scale. 

Passing  BUckebu/rg,  the  chief  town 
of  the  principality  of  Schaumburg- 
Lippe,  whicn  has  a  large  palace 
with  fine  grounds.  Haste,  and 
Wunstorf,  we  reach 
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HanoTer  (200  miles)  <iro^e2« .-  see 
"Hotel  List"). 

Abbival. — Several  of  the  best 
hotels  are  close  to  the  station. 

Cab-Pibb.— Prom  the  station  to 
any  place  in  the  city,  1  or  2  per- 
sons, 75  pf.;  3  or  4  persons,  1 
mark ;  by  the  hour,  each  i  hour, 
50  or  76  pf.;  1  hour,  2  m.;  trunks, 
15  pf. 

English  Chxtbch,  Klages  Markt. 
Services,  11  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  Chap- 
lain—Rev. N.  G.  Wilkins,  JjLuP., 
4  Gerber  Strasse. 

The  capital  of  Hanover,  which, 
since  the  events  of  1866,  has  become 
a  component  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Leine,  and  is  divided  by  the 
river  into  two  parts,  the  old  and 
new  town.  From  1714  to  1837  it 
formed  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
In  the  latter  year  it  was  detached 
owing  to  ie  operation  of  the  Salic 
Law,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  Queen's  eldest  uncle,  became 
king  as  (Jeorge  V.  The  environs 
may  be  r^farded  as  beautiful,  con- 
trasted with  the  city  itself,  which, 
particularly  in  the  old  quarter, 
presents  a  gloomy  aspect.  The 
most  interesting  buildings  are  the 
Stadthaus  in  the  market-place, 
founded  in  1439,  with  an  adjacent 
public  library  ;  the  Royal  Library, 
with  its  100,000  volumes;  the 
ThetUrej  one  of  the  largest  in  Ger- 
numy ;  tie  Museum^  with  good 
natural  history  coUections ;  a 
gallery  of  pictures ;  and  the  Royal 
Pakux,  which  deserves  notice  for 
the  magnificence  of  its  internal  de- 
corations. Opposite  it  is  the  old 
palace  of  George  V.,  now  the 
OiWffmmerU  Offices,  Among  the 
public  monuments  are  the  Waterloo 
column  in  the  Waterloo  Platz,  near 
the  palace,  and  the.  equestrian 
statue  of  Ernest  Augustus,  near 
the  railway  station. 

The  town  has  pleasant  walks  and 
pleasure  grounds,  which  occupy  the 
place  of  the  old  ramparts.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  is  the  royal 
palace  of  SerrenMv^en,  the  f^vour- 
tte  residence  of  Georges  I.  and  II. 
31 


and  the  late  King  George  V.,  in  the 
grounds  of  which  is  the  royal 
mausoleum.  A  fine  double  avenue 
of  Ume  trees  extends  from  the  city 
to  this  luJace.  Hie  Zoological 
Gardens  are  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  beautiful  forest  called  EiUn- 
riede. 

The  Tivoli  beer  garden  in  the 
dity  is  one  of  the  finest  establisfa* 
ments  of  its  kind  in  Eun^^ 
^anover  possesses  the.  larg^t 
Aquarium  in  Europe,  except  tbftt 
at  Berlin. 

Herschel,  the  astronomer,  was 
bom  at  Hanover  in  1738. 

The  next  station  is  Lbhbts  (210 
miles),  a  junction  for  Harbuip;  and 
Hammirg.  Here  the  new  line  to 
Berlin  branches  off  to  the  left  and 
goes  on  to  Berlin,  passing  throu£^h 
a  country  of  no  interest,  via 
Stbndal  and  Spandau.  We  con- 
tinue the  description  of  the  old  line, 
via  Brunswick  and  Magdeburg, 
that  being  the  most  interesting 
route. 

BmxunrlOk  (248  miles  from 
Cologne)  {ffotels:  Deutsches  Homs, 
Schmders),  capital  of  the  duchy, 
and  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. It  is  a  very  clean  town, 
situated  on  the  Oker.  Many  of  the 
houses,  though  built  of  wood,  are 
of  great  antiquity,  some  of  them 
bearing  dates  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  chief  obi  ect  of  interest 
is  the  Museum,  which  contains  an 
excellent  gallery  of  paintings  by 
Titian,  Bubens,  Bembrandt,  and 
other  masters,  and  a  collection  of 
antiquities  (open  every  day).  The 
Cathedral  of  St  Blaise,  originally 
founded  in  1173  by  Henry  the 
lion,  has  several  additions  of 
the  13th  and  15th  centuries.  It 
contains  the  tombs  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  fell  at  Jena,  and  his 
son,  who  was  killed  at  Quatre  Bras, 
also  of  Caroline,  wife  of  Greorge  IV, 
In  the  square  adjoining  it  is  a  Uon, 
in  bronze,  erected  in  1166  by  Henry 
the  Lion.  The  Palace,  rebuilt  since 
the  fire  of  1865,  is  a  magnificent 
edifice.  It  has  a  front  of  over  400 
feet*       The    interior,     which    is 
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splendidly  decorated,  may  be 
visited,  as  well  as  the  beautiful 
gEutlens.  In  the  Alstadtmarkt  is  a 
handsome  Gothic  fountain  in  bronze, 
erected  in  1408.  The  Rathhaits  is  a 
fine  building  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  old  ramparts  now 
form  magnificent  promenades. 

Leaving  Brunswick,  we  pass  the 
Chd;teaux  of  Richmond  and  Wil- 
liam's Castle,  and  reach 

Maffddburgr  (297  miles)  {Hotels  : 
GontmentcUf  Weisser  Schtoan),  the 
capital  of  the  Prussian  province  of 
Saxony,  and  situated  on  the  Elbe. 
It  is  not  only  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  town,  but  a  strong 
fortrfeSBi  famous  in  history  for 
the  sack,  which  was  perpetrated  by 
Count  Tilly  in  1681,  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  The  CUadd, 
buUt  on  an  island  on  the  Elbe,  is 
the  State  prison.  Lafayette  and 
the  Baron  Trenck  were  confined  in 
it.  The  CathedraZ  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  North  Germany. 

Brandenlrarsr  (345  miles)  {Hold  : 
Schwarzer)  is  situated  on  the  Havel, 
and  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
dating  from  the  tenth  century. 
The  Dom  was  built  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  but  the 
crypt  and  nave  are  of  the  tenth 
century.  Leaving  Brandenburg,  wo 
proceed  through  a  country  diversi- 
fied with  numerous  lakes  formed  by 
the  Havel.  We  pass,  on  the  left, 
the  palace  and  grounds  of  Sans 
Souci  before  reaching 

Potsdam  (370  miles)  [Hold: 
Mnsiedler),  (For  description  see 
p.  478.) 

BERLIN  (386  miles  by  old  route, 
362  by  the  new)  (Holds:  see 
"Hotel  List"). 

Arrival. — At  the  door  leading 
out  of  the  station  are  controllers^  who 
hand  to  each  traveller,  on  his  stat- 
ing the  kind  of  cab  he  requires,  a 
metal  check  which  has  upon  it  the 
number  of  one  of  the  cabs  in  wait- 
ing outside  the  station.  On  calling 
for  that  number  the  cabman  re- 
plies. One  of  the  porters  will  take 
the  number  and  call  the  cab  for 
persons  who  do  not  speak  GernMui. 


Cab  Fares.— Cabs  are  of  two 
classes,  first  and  second.  First- 
class  fares  are — For  IJ  miles  or  \ 
hour,  for  one  or  2  persons  1  mark  ; 
3  or  four  persons,  1  m.  50  pf. ;  each 
additional  course  or  \  hour,  50  pf. 
Second-class  fares — 60  pf.  and  1  m., 
and  for  each  additional  course  or 
J-  hour,  50  pf.  Beyond  the  city 
limits,  double  above  rates  for  1  or 
2  persons  ;  and  for  3  or  4  persons, 
double  fare,  wjth  50  pf.  added. 
From  1st  April  to  30th  September, 
between  11  p.m.  and  7  a.m.,  and 
ftom  1st  October  to  Slst  March, 
between  11  p.m.  and  8  a.m.,  the 
above  fares  are  doubled. 

25  pf.  extra  are  charged  when 
the  cab  is  taken  from  a  railway 
station  or  for  driving  home  from 
the  theatres.  In  driving  to  theatres, 
balls,  etc.,  the  -fare  must  be  paid  in 
advan>;e. 

Luggagb.— 224  lbs.  free ;  55  lbs., 
25 pf. ;  llOlbs., 50pf. ;  220 lbs.,  1  m. 

Every  driver  must  show  a  printed 
tariff. 

Theatres. — Royal  Opera  HoVfSe : 
operas,  ballets,  etc. 

Royal  Theatre:  tragedies,  mo- 
dem and  classical  dramas.  It  is  a 
fine  building,  conspicuous  for  its 
group  of  Apollo  in  a  chariot  drawn 
Of/  griffins f  and  the  Pegasus  on  its 
summit. 

Friedrich  Wilhdnistadt  Theatre : 
comic  operas,  comedies,  and  farces. 

Victoria  Theatre:  nas  both  a 
Summer  and  Winter  Theatre ; 
dramas  and  spectacles. 

Wallner  Theatre:  comedies,farce8, 
and  ballets.    Very  popular. 

Lessing  Theatre :  comedies. 

Deutsdves  Theatre :  classical 
pieces. 

Residenz  Theatre :  modem  drama 
and  comedy. 

Besides  these  are  several  others 
of  more  or  less  importance. 

Concerts  and  Amusements. — 
KrolTs  is  an  immense  establish- 
ment, the  principal  hall  being  375 
feet  long  and^  100  wide :  concerts 
and  theatricals.  Bilse  Concert 
Hall;,  classical  concerts.  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens  at   Charlottenburg. 
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Winter'  Garden  at  the  Central 
Hotel:  evening  concerts.  Aqua- 
riitmy  open  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.; 
no  admission  after  7  p.m. 

BESTAxmAirrs. — Grand,  Wiener, 
Muhling,  Borchardt,  Dresul,  Lin- 
den ;  Schritz. 

Pbincipal  Objects  op  Intbr- 
BT. — Brandemburg  Gate,  p.  473; 
Victory  Monument,  p.  474 ;  Status 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  p.  474; 
Mnperor's  Palace  p.  474 ;  Uni- 
versity, p.  474 ;  Royal  Library,  p. 
474 ;  Opera  House,  p.  474 ;  Arsenal, 
p.  475  ;  Lustgarien,  p.  476 ;  Royal 
Palace,  or  Schloss,  p.  476 ;  Museum 
and  National  Gallery,  p.  476 ; 
New  Museum,  p.  476;  Historical 
Museum,,  p.  477. 

Enoush  Episcopal  Chapel,  in 
.  the  Royal  Palace  of  Monbyon, 
Monbijon  Platz.  Service  on  Sun- 
day morning  at  11  o'clock.  Even- 
ing service,  6  P.M.,  at  No.  4  Schoen- 
berger  Strasse. 

Amebican  and  British  Union 
service  by  ministers  of  all  denom- 
inations, in  the  American  Chapel, 
5  Junker  Strasse,  every*  Sunday 
morning  at  llA^  a.m. 

The  origin  of  Berlin  is  not  known 
with  certainty,  its  ancient  archives 
having  been  burnt  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  recorded  dates  go  no 
farther  back  than  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. In  1132  it  was  a  little  fish- 
ing village ;  in  1250  it  was  made  a 
city ;  in  1300  it  was  surrounded  by 
a  widi ;  somewhat  later  it  became  a 
member  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 
After  the  accession  of  the  burgraves 
of  HohenzoUem,  during  the  fif- 
teenth century,  it  frequently 
carried  on  war  against  its  sovereigns. 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Elector 
Frederick  I  J.,  who  built  a  castle, 
of  which  the  remains  may  be  seen 
about  the  existing  palace.  In  1495 
the  Elector  Joachim  II.  transferred 
his  residence  from  Spandau  to  Ber- 
lin. In  1539  the  Reformation  was 
introduced  there.  During  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  the  city  fell  into 
decay.  The  ffreat  Elector  restored 
and  embellisned  it ;  he  invited 
the  Protestant  refugees  from  France 


to  settle  there,  and  they  were  the 
chief  authors  of  its  commercial  and 
manufacturing  prosperity.  It  now 
contains  a  population  of  1,734,462, 
and  is  the  third  city  of  Europe. 

Under  King  Frederick  I.  numer- 
ous public  ouildings  were  con- 
structed, and  from  that  time  every 
sovereign  of  Prussia  has  done  some- 
thing to  improve  and  embellish 
it.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War 
the  Austrians  and  Russians  tem- 
porarily occupied  and  plundered 
it.  Frederick  the  Great  encour- 
aged building,  and  large  additions 
to  the  city  were  made  in  his  time. 
After  the  battle  of  Jena  the  French 
took  possession  of  it  until  1809. 
Between  1813  and  1815,  22,000  of 
its  citizens  fell  in  battle.  Most  of 
the  public  buildings  and  monu- 
ments now  existing  were  constructed 
in  the  reign  of  Frederick  William 
III.  and  his  immediate  successor. 
Berlin  is  the  birthplace  of  many 
renowned  men ;  among  others, 
Frederick  the  Great,  -the  poet 
Tieck,  the  brothers  Humboldt,  the 
composer  Meyerbeer,  etc 

Berlin,  although  possessing  no 
natural  advantages  and  in  an  un- 
favourable position,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in  Europe. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  straight, 
and  the  houses  are  generally  from 
three  to  four  storeys  high.  The 
greater  part  of  its  objects  of  interest 
are  concentrated  within  the  district 
comprised  between  the  palace 
and  the  Brandenburg  Gate.  The 
finest  street  is  Unter  den  Linden 
( '*  Under  the  Limes  ") ;  it  is  planted 
with  four  rows  of  limes.  In  the 
centre  runs  a  broad  avenue  for  foot- 
passengers,  and  on  each  side  are 
carriage  and  foot  paths.  It  extends 
from  the  Rxiyal  Palace  to  the 
Brandenburg  Gate,  which  stands 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Thiergarten, 
and  the  avenue  of  CharlottenJburg . 
Tliis  gate  was  built  (1789-92)  on 
the  model  of  the  Propylaea  at 
Athens.  It  is  65  ft.  high,  205  ft. 
wide,  and  has  five  passages  for 
carriages  and  foot-passengers.  It 
is  surmounted  by  an  emolematic 
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figure  of  Victory,  seated  in  a 
cnariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  The 
height  of  this  group  is  about  20  ft 
The  charidt  was  taken  away  by  the 
French  in  1806,  but  was  restored  in 
1814  after  the  Treaty  o^  Vienna. 
The  cost  of  erecting  the  gate  was 
nearly  £80,000. 

Outside  this  gate  is  the  Thieb- 
OARTBN,  a  park  with  large  trees 
and  well-kept  walks.  A  fine 
avenue  called  the  Friedens-AlUCf 
leads  to  the  right  to  the  KoNias 
Platz,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  Monument  op  Victory, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  vic- 
tories over  the  French  in  1870-71. 
It  was  completed  in  1873.  At  the 
base  is  the  Hall  of  Victory,  sur- 
rounded by  sixteen  Doric  columns. 
fVom  the  hall  rises  a  column  of 
sandstone,  in  the  flutings  of  which 
are  Danish,  Austrian,  and  French 
cannon.  The  summit  is  crowned 
by  a  figure  of  Borussia,  48  feet 
h^h.  The  height  of  the  whole 
structure  is  200  feet. 

Returning  by  the  Brandenburg 
Gate,  we  enter  the  PaHaer  Platz, 
House  No.  2  on  the  south  side  is 
Prince  Blucher^s;  No.  3  was  the 
home  of  Count  Wrangel ;  No.  5  is 
the  French  Embassy, 

EIntering  the  Unter  den  Linden, 
No.  4  is  the  residence  of  the 
Minister  of  Religion  and  Educa- 
tion ;  No  7  is  the  Rtissian  Embassy ; 
No.  73,  opposite,  is  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  At  the  corner  of 
Schadow  Strasse,  No  68a,  is  the 
Aqitarium,  containing  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  fish,  and  a  collection  of 
birds.  (Entrance  fee,  1  mark.) 
Farther  on,  near  the  Friedrichs 
Strasse,  is  the  Kaiser  ChxUery,  a 
new  passage,  with  fine  shops,  cafito, 
etc.  Beyond  is  the  Equestrian 
Statue  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
in  the  Opera  Place,  the  finest  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  on  the  31st  of  May  1840, 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
accessiou  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
It  was  inaugurated  in  1851.  It 
was  designed  and  modelled  by 
Ranch,    and    cast    in    bronze    by 


Reibel.  The  height  of  the  whole 
4nonument  is  44  ft. ;  the  pedestal, 
which  is  of  bronze,  is  laid  upon 
blocks  of  red  ^anite  highly 
polished.  Its  four  angles  sustain 
equestrian  figures  of  the  size  of  life 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Prince 
Heinrich  of  Prussia,  General  Seyd- 
litz,  and  Gkneral  Ziethen.  Between 
them  are,  on  one  side,  six  figures, 
and  on  each  of  the  other  three  sides 
five  figures,  representing  genends 
and  statesmen.  Various  characters 
and  occupations  are  indicated  upon 
the  bas-reliefs.  The  king  and  the 
four  generals,  wHh  the  21  figures 
on  the  panels,  make  26  figures  of 
men,  add  the  five  horses,  and  we 
have  a  total  of  31  figures  on  this 
remarkable  monument,  without 
counting  the  female  figures  in  the 
upper  compartments.  The  horse 
upon  which  the  king  is  seated  is 
16  ft.  high.  As  a  work  of  art  this 
monument  has  probably  never  been 
excelled. 

Opposite  the  statue  is  the  Palace 
OF  the  Emperor.  It  is  a  plidn 
structure  of  modest  dimensions,  but 
the  interior  contains  some  splendid 
apartments.  They  may  he  visited 
in  the  absence  of  the  Imperial  family. 
Apply  to  the  housekeeper. 

Opposite  this  palace  is  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
adjoining,  the  Univbrsitt  (5000 
students).  It  was  founded  in  1808. 
The  buUding  was  formerly  the 
palace  of  Prince  Henry,  brother  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  In  the  Opera 
Platz,  in  the  rear  of  the  Emperor's 
Palace,  is  the  Royal  Library,  It 
contains  1,000,000  volumes  and 
16,000  manuscripts,  •including  that 
of  Luther's  Bible. 

Opposite  the  University  is  the 
Opera  House,  erected  in  the  time 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  It  haa 
seats  for  1800  persons.  Behind  the 
Opera  House  is  St  Hedwig's 
(Roman  Catholic)  CHinrch,  erected 
by  Frederick  the  Great;  it  is  an 
imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
In  the  Opera  Platz  are  five  statues 
by  Rauch — Bltbcher,  Oneisenau, 
York  in  bronze,  and  BtUaw  and 
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Scharnhorst  in  marble.      Opposite 

the  Opera   House    is    the    Koyal 

Guard  House  {military  music  daily ^ 

11  to  12).    Beyond,  on  the  right,  is 

the  Paiace  of  the  Empress  Fred- 

erick,  occupied  by  Frederick  the 

Great  when  Crown  Prince,  and  in 

which  Frederick  William  III.  died 

in  1840.    Opposite  is  the  Arsenal. 

Here,  on  the  ground  floor,  may  be 

seen    cannon    captured    from   the 

various     countries     with     which 

Prussia  has  been  at  war,  including 

two  leather  gnns  taken  from  the 

Swedes  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 

gnns  taken  from  the  Austrians  in 

1866,    and    from    the    JbVench    in 

1870-71,  the  latter  including  some 

mitrailleuses. 

We  now  reach  the  Schloss 
Bridge,  which  crosses  an  arm  of 
the  Spree.  It  has  eight  marble 
groups,  illnstratiye  of  um  life  of  a 
soldier. 

On  the  left,  after  crossing  the 
bridge,  is  the  Lustoabtbn,  a  vast 
space  planted  with  trees,  and  orna- 
mented by  a  fountain  in  the  centre. 
This  place  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Museum,  before  which  is  a 
polished  granite  vase,  22  ft  in 
diameter,  of  one  piece ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Royal  Palace ;  on  the 
east  by  the  CatbedraL 

Here  also  is  the  fine  equestrian 
statiie  of  Frederick  William  IIL, 
erected  in  1871. 

The  Royal  Palacb,  or  Schloss 
(open  daily,  10  to  1 ;  fee,  50  pf., 
apply  in  the  court  at  the  east  end), 
forms  an  oblong  of  three  storeys 
high,  640  fL  long,  376  wide,  and 
110  high,  the  dome  being  230  ft., 
with  two  principal  and  two  smaller 
conrts.  It  was  founded  as  a  fort- 
ress (1443-61)  by  the  Elector  Fred- 
erick II.,  enlarged  in  1538  by 
Joachim  II.,  rebuilt  by  King 
Frederick  I.,  and  completed  in 
1716.  Frederick  William  IV. 
erected  (1845-49)  the  great  cupola. 
The  great  western  portal  on  the 
side  of  the  Schloss&eiheit,  is  in 
imitation  of  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus  at  Rome. 
The  palace  contains  600  apart- 


ments. The  Throne-Room  {Rit- 
tersaal)  contains  a  bufet  laden  Mrith 
ancient  gold  and  silver  plate. 

The  Picture  Oalleryf  upwards  of 
200  feet  long  by  25  wide,  is  also  a 
banqueting-hall.  Most  of  the  pic- 
tures are  by  modem  artists. 

The  Weiss  Saal  (White  Hall), 
the  largest  room  in  the  palace,  is 
115  fL  long,  by  51  wide,  and  42 
high.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1845.  It 
contains  statues  of  Uie  twelve 
Electors  of  Brandenburg;  eight 
caryatides  holding  escutcheons,  and 
supporting  eight  statues  represent- 
ing the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  ; 
marble  bas-reliefs  denoting  the 
principal  virtues ;  the  frieze  decor- 
ated with  portraits  in  relief  of 
celebrated  men  of  the  time  of  the 
Electorate,  including  that  of  the 
architect  Schinkel ;  and  a  figure  of 
Victory,  the  work  of  Rauch,  in 
Carrara  marble. 

The  staircase  is  adorned  with 
three  fountains,  with  frescoes  and 
statues  of  the  Emperors  Constan- 
tine,  Justinian,  Charlemagne,  and 
Rudolph  II. 

The  jVew  Chapel,  beneath  the 
cupola,  was  completed  in  1849.  It 
is  circular,  and  126  ft.  high ;  the 
cupola  measures  about  86  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  altar,  of  ahibaster, 
was  a  present  from  Mehemet  All, 
Viceroy  of  Egypt.  Above  the  altar 
is  a  gilded  canopy ;  the  cross,  of 
silver  studded  with  gems,  and  7 
feet  high,  cost  nearly  £80,000. 

The  apartments  inhabited  by 
Frederick  the  Great  are  upon  the 
first  floor,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Schloss  Platz  nearest  the  river. 

The  Museum,  comprising  the  Old 
Museum  on  the  Lustgarten  and  the 
^ew  Museum  in  its  rear,  and  the 
new  National  Gallery  adjoining, 
contain  all  the  collections  of  works 
of  art  in  Berlin  belonging  to  the 
Government.  (These  collections  are 
open  to  the  public  every  day  except 
Monday y  free  from  9  to  3.  It  is 
well,  however,  for  these,  as  for  all 
other  objects  of  interest,  to  consult 
the  daily  newspapers,  where  the 
days  and  hours  of  visiting  them  are 
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^ven.)  The  first-mentioned  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1828  from  the 
plans  of  Schinkel,  on  an  arm  of  the 
Spree,  which  had  been  dried  and 
tilled  up  for  the  purpose.  It  is  of 
an  oblong  shape,  about  276  ft.  long, 
171  wide,  and  83  high,  and  in  the 
purest  Greek  style.  By  a  flight  of 
twenty-one  steps,  90  ft.  wide,  we 
reach  the  vestibule  or  colonnade, 
formed  of  eighteen  Ionic  columns, 
supporting  an  attic  decorated  with 
eagles,  and  surmounted  by  an  en- 
tablature, of  which  the  two  angles 
are  ornamented  with  figures  in 
bronze,  by  Tieck,  representing 
Castor  and  Pollux.  On  the  sides  of 
the  flight  of  steps  are  colossal  bronze 
groups  ;  that  on  the  right  represent- 
ing an  Amazon  fighting  vnth  a  pan-, 
ther,  by  Kiss ;  that  on  the  left,  a 
horseman  contending  vrith  a  lion,  by 
Wolf. 

The  colonnade  is  adorned  with 
frescoes,  executed  after  the  designs 
of  Schinkel,  under  the  direction  of 
Cbmelius. 

The  building  has  three  storeys. 
The  ground  floor  contains  the  Anti- 
quarium^  the  first  floor  the  GaUery 
of  Sculptv/reSy  the  second  the  Picture 
GaZlery, 

The  ANnQUARiUM  contains  vases, 
specimens  of  pottery,  mosaics, 
bronzes,  cameos,  engraved  stones, 
and  ancient  medals.  There  are 
nearly  2000  vases.  The  cameos  and 
engraved  stones  are  remarkably  in- 
teresting. 

The  Gallery  of  Sculptures  is 
entered  through  a  circular  hall  ex- 
tending to  the  whole  height  of  the 
building. 

Between  the  columns  are  eighteen 
antique  statues,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal are :  Victory,  Minerva,  Ceres, 
Venus  and  Cupid,  Faans,  Apollo, 
and  Juno.  The  upper  gallery  is 
reached  by  an  outer  staircase.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  tapestry, 
comprising  copies  of  those  pieces 
which  Leo  X.  caused  to  be  made  at 
Arras  in  the  16th  \jentury,  after  the 
cartoons  of  Raphael.  The  Gallery 
OF  Sculptures  contains  746  speci- 
mens   for  the  most  part  Koman. 


In  front  of  the  entrance  of  the 
rotunda  a  double  flight  of  stairs 
leads  to  the  gallery  which  connects 
the  old  with  the  new  museum.  It 
contains  several  works  in  bronze. 

The  Picture  Gallery  is  entered 
from  the  upper  ^eXLerj  of  the 
rotunda.  It  contains  pictures  by 
nearly  all  the  old  masters.  Ex- 
cellent catalogues  are  sold  at  the 
entrance. 

The  New  Museum,  connected 
with  th%  Old  Museum  by  a  bridge 
over  the  street,  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings,  in  internal  decoration,  in 
Berlin.  The  staircase  is  decorated 
with  six  magnificent  mural  paint- 
ings by  KavXbach,  It  contains 
antiquarian,  ethnological,  and  Egyp- 
tian collections,  and  plaster  casts  of 
the  principal  sculptors  of  all  ages, 
arranged  in  chronological  order.  It 
has  also  a  collection  of  engravings, 
enamels,  procelain,  etc. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  the  New 
Museum,  in  the  centre  of  an  open 
space  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  is 
the  National  Gallery,  completed 
in  1876.  It  is  designed  as  a  gallery 
of  modem  G«nnan  art.  The  struc- 
ture stands  upon  a  basement  39  feet 
in  height,  and  is  reached  by  a  hand- 
some flight  of  steps.  On  the  sides 
of  the  staircase  are  two  groups,  the 
lower  one  representing  instrwction 
in  Sculpture  and  Painting;  the 
other  consisting  of  two  figures,  re- 
presenting Artistic  Conception  and 
Execution,  The  frieze  represents 
the  Development  of  German  Art. 
The  group  in  the  tympanum  repre- 
sents Germany  as  the  Patroness  of 
the  Arts,  The  collection  now  num- 
bers 500  paintings,  120  cartoons,  and 
50  sculptures.  The  name  of  the 
artist  and  the  subject  are  given  on 
ecuihuxyrk.  Constant  additions  are 
being  made  to  all  the  public  art 
collections  of  Berlin.  The  number 
of  works  of  art  purchased  since  the 
war  with  France  has  been  very  con- 
siderable. 

At  93  Wall  Strasse,  near  the 
Royal  Palace,  is  Ravene's  Picture 
Gallery,  a  collection  of  about  160 
choice  German  and  French  works. 
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Catalogues  for  consultation  in  the 
rooms.  It  is  open  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays. 

Tbe  Collection  of  Count  Raczynahi 
is  now  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Among  other  museums  worth 
visiting  are  the  ffistoricaZ  Museum 
in  the  Monbijou  Palace,  containing 
bnsts,  weapons,  and  relics,  memo- 
rials of  the  history  of  the  royal 
house  of  Prussia,  and  the  Collection 
of  Armour  in  the  Palace  of  Prince 
Carl,  in  the  Wilhelm  Platz. 

The  largest  Church  in  Berlin  is 
the  DoM,  or  Cathedral,  dating  from 
1750,  and  restored  in  1817.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  is  sur- 
mounted  by  one  large  and  two  small 
cupolas.  In  the  interior  are  an 
altar-screen,  representing  the  pour- 
ing out  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
Begas ;  a  mosaic  of  St.  Peter,  given 
by  Pope  Leo  XII.  to  Frederick 
William  III.  ;  the  tombs  of  the 
Electors,  John  Cicero  and  Joachim 
I. ,  in  bronze,  by  J.  Vischer  of  Nurem- 
huig  (1540) ;  the  gilded  coffins  con- 
taining the  remains  of  the  Great 
Elector,  of  his  son  Frederick  I.,  of 
Dorothea,  his  second  wife,  and  of 
Sophia  Charlotte,  wife  of  Frederick 
I.  In  the  vaults  are  the  remains  of 
nearly  eighty  members  of  the  reign- 
ing family  of  Prussia. 

The  Church  of  St  Nicholas 
{Nicolaikirc?ie),  the  most  ancient  in 
Berlin,  dates  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  was  restored  in  1877. 
In  the  interior  is  the  tomb  of  the 
great  jurist,  Pufendorf.  The  Church 
of  the  Grey  Convent  {Klosterkirche), 
in  the  Klosterstrasse,  built  in  1290, 
and  restored  in  1844,  is  adorned 
with  frescoes,  and  contains  some 
ancient  tombs.  The  Church  of  St 
Mary  {MarienJdrche)^  near  the  Neue 
Marktj  is  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Its  tower  is  the  highest  in  Berlin, 
being  upwards  of  300  ft.  high. 

The  best  streets  are  the  Unt&r  den 
lAvden,  which  has  been  already 
described,  the  Behren  Strasse,  and 
the  Leipnger  Strasse^  parallel  to  it, 
and  the  Wilhelm,  Friedrich,  and 
Carlotten  streets,  at  right  angles  to 
the  Linden.    The  Wilhelm  Strassef 


which  runs  to  the  south  from  the 
Linden,  is  perhaps  the  most  fashion- 
able street  in  the  city.  No.  78  in 
this  street  is  the  Ministry  of  the 
Household,  and  No.  74,  next  door,  of 
the  Chancellor.  No.  70  is  the  British 
Embassy.  No.  77  is  noted  as  the 
home  of  Bismarck.  No.  78  is  the 
new  Palace  of  Prince  Pless.  The 
Friedrich  Strasse  is  the  longest  in 
the  city  (2  miles),  and  has  fine  shops. 
The  Behren  Strasse  is  mostly  in- 
habited by  bankers,  and  the  Leip- 
siger  Strasse  by  wholesale  houses. 

Berlin  abounds  in  monuments 
and  statues  erected  in  memory  of 
her  leading  soldiers,  but  as,  with 
the  exception  of  the  monument  to 
FredericK  the  Great,  and  that  to 
the  Oreat  Elector  near  the  Royal 
Pidace,  they  possess  no  very  re- 
markable features,  it  is  not  deemed 
necessanr  to  describe  them  here. 

The  THIEROARTBN  is  the  prin- 
cipal promenade  of  the  citizens  of 
Berlin.  It  is  a  vast  park,  the 
remains  of  a  forest,  extending  out- 
side the  Brandenburg  Gate,  between 
the  Spree  and  the  canal  which, 
making  a  bend  near  Charlotten- 
burg,  forms  its  limit.  It  is  about 
two  miles  long  by  one  broad.  The 
avenue  of  Charlottenburg,  opposite 
the  Brandenburg  Gate,  divides  it 
into  two  parts.  On  the  left  of  this 
avenue  are  many  fine  houses  and 
public  gardens.  On  the  right  are 
KroU's  Garden,  Zelten's  Caf6,  the 
Palace  and  Park  of  Bellevue. 
There  is  a  pleasing  combination  of 
shady  walks,  green  lawns,  nainia- 
ture  lakes  and  gardens.  In  it  is  the 
statue  of  Frederick  William  III., 
before  described,  and  at  the  western 
extremity  is  the  Zoological  Gar- 
den, one  of,  if  not  the  finest  in 
Europe.  The  latter  was  established 
in  1844  by  a  private  company,  and 
was  augmented  by  the  Royal 
Menagerie  from  Potsdam. 

Cliarlottenburg,  a  town  of  about 
70,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Spree,  about 
three  miles  from  Berlin,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Thier- 
'  garten.       The    Palace   is    at   the 
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western  extremity  of  the  town.  It 
was  constructed  after  the  designs  of 
Schlnter^  It  consists  of  a  central 
pavilion,  with  a  handsome  cupola 
and  two  wings.  The  Mausoleum, 
in  the  grounds,  contains  the  re- 
mfldns  of  Frederick  William  III., 
Qiieen  Louise,  and  their  son, 
Emperor  William  I.,  and  his  wife 
the  Empress  Augusta.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  temple  in  the  Doric  style. 
In  the  interior  are  the  sarcopha^ 
of  the  king  and  qneen,  with  their 
recmnbentfigures,  of  Carrara  marble, 
the  masterpieces  of  Rattch.  On 
each  side  are  candelabra  in  white 
marble,  one  adorned  with  a  group 
representing  the  Fates^  by  lUuch, 
the  other  with  a  group  by  Tieck, 
representing  the  Hours. 

POTSDAM  (Hotel :  Einsiedl&r, 
Stadt  K&nigsberg),  "the  Versailles 
of  Prussia,"  is  situated  on  a  pen- 
insula formed  by  two  arms  of  the 
Havel,  16  miles  from  Berlin. 
(Trains  from  Berlin  to  Potsdam  in 
40  minutes.  Fares :  1st  class,  2  m. 
10  pf.;  2nd,  1  m.  60  pf.  Return 
tickets  at  reduced  prices.)  Cabs  at 
the  Potsdam  station  for  1  or  2 
persons,  1  m.  50  pf.  the  hour ;  for 
3  persons,  1  m.  75  pf.;  4  or  5 
persons,  2  m.  25  pf.  It  is  the 
second  royal  residence,  and  was 
founded  by  the  Great  Elector, 
though  it  owes  its  magnificence  to 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  made  it 
his  chief  residence,  and  bestowed  on 
it  the  greater  part  of  those  monu- 
ments which  form  its  principal 
attraction.  All  his  successors  have 
contributed  to  its  embellishment. 
Frederick  built  the  pedace  of 
Sans  Souci,  but  it  was  in  the  New 
Palace  that  the  Emperor  Frederick 
died  in  1888.  On  leaving  the  station 
at  Potsdam,  we  cross  an  iron 
bridge,  and  observe  on  the  left  the 
iMstgarteUy  which  extends  to  the 
palace.  In  the  centre  of  a  basin  is 
a  group  representing  Neptune  and 
Thetis  in  a  chariot.  Near  it  are 
the  busts  of  the  generals  York, 
Tauentzien,  Bulow,  Blucher,  Kleist, 
Gneisenau,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
I.,  Schamhorst;  and  the  Duke  of 


Brunswick,  all  in  bronsse,  by  Ranch. 
Mythological  groups,  in  marble, 
adorn  the  north  side  of  the  promen- 
ade. 

The  Royal  Palacb,  built  1660- 
1701,  contains  many  souvenirs  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  The  apart- 
ments which  he  occupied  remain 
unchanged.  We  see  there  his 
writing-table,  his  library,  his 
music* stand,  the  furniture,  with 
its  coverings  iniured  by  his  favour- 
ite dogs,  his  nat,  scarf,  and  his 
green  eye -shade.  Adjoining  the 
bedroom  is  a  dining-room  with  a 
trap -door  in  the  floor,  through 
which  meals  were  served  by  a  lift, 
rendering  the  presence  of  a  servant 
unnecessary. 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  Hotel  db 
.ViLLB,  built  in  1764,  after  the 
model  of  that  at  Amsterdam.  The 
tower  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of 
Atlas  supporting  the  globe  on  his 
shoulders.  In  the  Place  in  front 
of  the  building,  is  an  obelisk,  76  ft. 
high,  adorned  with  medallion  por- 
traits of  the  Great  Elector,  and  the 
first  three  kings  of  Prussia. 

To  the  west  of  the  palace  is  the 
Oarrison  Church,  Near  the  pulpit 
are  French  flags,  taken  in  the 
campaigns  of  1813-15,  and  1870-71. 
Beneath  the  pulpit,  and  above 
ground,  is  the  plain  metallic  coffin 
which  contains  the  a^hes  of 
Frederick  the  GrecU,  marble  sarco- 
phagus of  William  I.,  and  the 
remains  of  the  late  Emperor  Fred- 
erick. It  was  over  the  coffin  of  the 
Great  Frederick  that,  on  the  night 
of  the  3rd  and  4th  of  November  1805, 
Frederick  William  III.  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander  I.  swore  eternal 
friendship.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
visited  it  in  1806,  and  took  away 
the  sword  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
which,  after  his  death,  had  been 
placed  upon  his  coffin.  It  has 
never  been  recovered.  The  uni- 
forms of  the  three  sovereigns  who 
formed  the  Holy  Alliance  are  pre- 
served here  in  mahogany  closets. 

An  avenue  leads  from  the  Bran- 
denburg Gate,  which  is  not  far 
beyond    the  Garrison   Church,    to 
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Saks  Souci.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  park,  on  the  right^  is  the 
FrUdenskirche,  It  is  built  in  the 
style  of  a  basilica,  and  has  three 
naves,  of  which  the  central  one  is 
87  ft.  long  by  32  ft.  wide.  It  con- 
tains a«  mosaic  from  a  church  at 
Mnrano  near  Venice.  In  this 
chnrch  are  the  tombs  of  Frederick 
William  IV.  and  his  qneen. 

The  Park  of  Sans  Souci  was 
laid  out  in  1744  by  Frederick  II., 
and  has  subsequently  received 
embellishments  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  adorned  with  numerous  statues 
and  groups  in  marble ;  amongst 
others,  two  sphinxes,  and  a  bust  of 
Paolo  Giordano,  Due  de  Bracciano, 
in  Egyptian  porphyry,  which  was 
taken  to  Paris  b^  the  French,  and 
restored  in  1815.  The  latter  is 
placed  near  the  great  fountain, 
which  throws  a  jet  nearly  120 
ft.  high.  Its  basin  is  ISO  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  is  surrounded 
by  twelve  mythological  groups. 
Farther  on  are  four  marble  columns 
30  ft.  high,  with  capitals  gilded, 
and  adorned  with  statues  of  Venus, 
Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  Hope. 
Another  avenue  to  the  right  of  the 
Brandenburg  Gate  leads  to  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  park, 
where  there  is  an  obelisk  63  ft. 
high.  Around  it  are  columns  with 
busts.  On  the  way  to  the  palace 
we  pass  several  fountains  and  the 
Grotto  of  N&ptwM^ 

The  Great  Fountain  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the 
Palace  of  Sans  Souci.  We  ascend 
by  nine  terraces,  each  adorned  with 
orange  trees  and  conservatories. 
On  two  sides  of  the  palace  are  vases 
in  marble.  Near  the  palace,  at  the 
end  of  the  terrace,  are  the  tablets 
over  the  graves  of  the  favourite  dogs 
and  charger  of  the  great  kingy  with 
which  he  requested  that  he  might 
be  buried.  This  palace,  built  in 
1745-47,  was  the  favourite  residence 
of  Frederick  II.,  who  died  here.  It 
then  remained  unoccupied  for 
many  years.  It  was  restored  by 
Frederick  William  IV.,  who  made 
it  his  summer  residence,  and  died 


in  it  in  1861.  The  apartments  of 
Frederick  the  Great  are  in  the  same 
state  as  when  he  left  them.  We 
see  the  clock  which  stopped  at 
20  minutes  past  2  o'clock — the 
moment  of  his  decease,  and  the 
couch  on  which  he  died.  A  little 
to  the  west  is  the  new  Orangery, 
with  a  frontage  of  more  than  900 
feet  The  long  facade  is  decorated 
with  statues.  In  the  interior  are 
some  beautiful  modern  sculptures 
by  Thorwaldsen,  Ranch,  and  other 
sculptors  of  eminence,  and  some 
good  paintings.  From  the  palace 
we  may  ascend  a  hill  called  Ruinen- 
burg,  from  the  artificial  ruins  which 
hide  the  waterworks  supplying  the 
fountains.  From  the  summit  of 
the  tower  of  the  reservoir  the  view 
is  very  fine.  In  the  lower  portion 
of  the  park  is  the  Japanese  Pa- 
vilion; near  it  is  a  fine  bronze 
fountain.  The  Temple  contains  a 
copy  of  the  statue  of  Queen  Louise, 
executed  by  Ranch  for  the  mauso- 
leum of  Charlottenbur^.  Close  by 
the  palace  is  the  histonc  windmill. 

An  avenue  leads  direct  from  the 
great  fountain  at  the  foot  of  the 
terrace  of  Sans  Souci  to  the  New 
Palace,  at  the  end  of  the  Great 
Avenue,  begun  at  the  termination 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  1763. 
It  is  in  the  Dutch  style,  and  cost 
3,000,000  thalers.  The  gre^t  fa9ade 
is  227  yards  long.  The  palace  has 
322  windows,  and  is  adorned  ex- 
ternally with  upwards  of  400  statues 
or  eroups.  On  the  frontal  is  in- 
scribed, "Nee  soli  cedit."  There 
are  200  apartments,  of  which  about 
40  are  shown.  In  the  apartments 
of  Frederick  II.  are  several  fine 
paintings,  some  of  them  being  by 
the  first  masters:  Tintoretto,  Do- 
menichino,  Guido  Reni,  Vandyke, 
Titian.  The  New  Palace  was  the 
summer  residence  of  the  late  Crown 
Prince,  who  died  after  a  brief  reign 
as  the  Emperor  Frederick. 

On  a  wooded  eminence  east  of 
Potsdam,  and  about  2^  miles  distant, 
is  Babdsi>erg,  the  usual  summer 
residence  of  the  present  Emperor. 
The  grounds  are  handsomely  laid 
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out  The  palace  and  grounds  are 
shown  by  the  attendant ;  fee,  1  m. 
50  pf.  The  apartments  are  very 
hanasomely  decorated,  and  contain 
many  good  modem  paintings.  The 
view  from  the  palace  is  very  exten- 
sive and  beautifol. 


ROUTE  129. 

COLOGNE  TO  BREMEN  AND 
HAMBURG. 

245  miles,  lat  class  (express),  41 7n. 
50  pf,;  2nd  class,  30  m.  90  pf. 
Time,  9}  hours, 

AS  far  as  Oberhausen  it  is  the 
same  as  described  in  Route 
128.  Thence,  over  an  uninteresting 
country,  it  goes  direct  to  Osnabruck, 
and  thence  to 

Bremen  (165  miles)  {Holds :  see 
"  Hotel  List  "). 

Arrival. — Omnibuses  and  por- 
ters from  the  hotels  meet  the  trains. 

Cabs. — Within  the  city,  one  or 
two  persons,  70  pf.  By  time,  one 
or  two  persons,  J  hour,  80  pf.  ;  each 
additional  person,  10  pf.  From  the 
station,  1  m.    Luggage,  80  pf. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  towns  on  the  Continent. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Weser, 
which  runs  through  it  Its  ship- 
ping business  is  very  great.  The 
shipowners  possess  upwards  of  300 
vessels.  It  is  estimated  that  80,000 
emigrants  embark  for  America  from 
Bremen  every  year.  The  fortitica- 
tions  ^have  been  destroyed,  and  the 
ramparts  now  form  Promenades. 
On  the  eastern  part  of  the  promenade 
are  the  Theatre,  the  Union  (a  mer- 
chants' association),  and  the  Kunst- 
halle,  or  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
Near  the  last-named  is  the  statue  of 


the  astronomer  Olbers.  The  Rath- 
haus,  of  the  15th  century,  is  a 
remarkable  building.  The  southern 
facade  is  adorned  with  eight  large 
statues,  representing  the  Emperor 
and  the .  seven  Electors.  In  the 
great  hall  is  the  marble  statue  of 
the  Burgomaster  Smidt,  who  died 
in  1857. 

On  the  west  side  is  the  entrance 
to  the  famous  wine  cellars,  which 
are  open  to  the  public  every  day. 
In  one  of  the  compartments  are  the 
wine  casks  called  the  Rose  (250 
years  old)  and  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
In  front  of  the  Rathhaus  is  a  statue 
of  Roland,  18  ft  high,  erected  in 
1412,  intended  as  a  symbol  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  town.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  is  the  Schutting, 
the  seat  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Near  it  are  the  Bourse,  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the 
Stadthaus,  The  Co^Aec^ro/,  a  Gothic 
building  of  the  13th  century,  has 
been  recently  restored.  It  possesses 
the  finest  organ  in  Germany.  The 
tourist  should  note  the  glass ;  the 
pulpit  given  by  Christine  of  Sweden ; 
the  baptismal  fonts  ;  and  the  Bleik- 
eller,  a  leaden  vault  which  has  the  . 
property  of  preserving  bodies  from 
decomposition.  On  the  Cathedral 
Place,  or  Domshof,  are  the  Museum, 
and  the  BorsenhcUle,  a  place  of 
meeting,  or  club,  for  merchants. 
On  the  Domsheide,  near  the  Cath- 
edral, is  a  bronze  statue  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  cast  in  Munich,  from  the 
work  of  a  Swedish  sculptor.  The 
ship  which  was  to  have  transported 
it  to  Gothenburg  was  wrecked  at 
Heligoland,  and  the  statue  being 
rescued  by  fishermen  there,  was 
purchased  by  some  Bremen  mer- 
chants, and  presented  by  them  to 
the  town.  Near  it  is  the  Artists' 
Club.  The  Church  of  St  Ansgar, 
of  the  13th  century,  is  surmounted 
by  a  tower  355  feet  high.  It  con- 
tains a  fine  painting  by  Tischbein, 
some  good  frescoes,  and  stained- 
glass  windows.  Th^  Catholic  Church 
of  St  John  contains  the  remains  of 
Prince  Louis  Fran9ois  de  Bourbon- 
Cond6,  who  died  in  1757. 
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Two  bridges  connect  the  two 
banks  of  the  Weser.  From  the 
larger  one  there  is  a  fine  view. 
Near  the  southern  ramparts  are  the 
barracks  and  armoury  of  the  military 
contingent  of  Bremen. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  river  at 
Bremen  is  sufficient  only  for  vessels 
drawing  8  feet  of  water.  Large 
vessels  are  unloaded  at  Brembb- 
HAVBN,  the  point  of  departure  of 
the  North  (German  Lloyd's  steamers 
(Hotel:  Beermann*s),  which  is  38 
miles  below  Bremen,  It  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  trade  and  population. 
It  is  also  a  watering-place.  It  is 
connected  by  railway  with  Bremen. 
Trains  five  times  a  dajr,  in  an  hour 
and  a  half.  After  leaving  Bremen, 
the  train  passes  Botenberg,  Bucholz, 
and  Harburg,  and  reaches  Ham- 
burg. 

Hamlnirff  (Hotels:  see  ** Hotel 
List"). 

Cab-Hirb.— The  tariff  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  districts,  from  75  pf. 
to  1  m.  20  pf.  for  one  or  two  per- 
sons ;  each  additional  person,  15  or 
30  pf. 

English  Church,  in  the  Zeughaus 
Markt.  Episcopal  service  11  A.M. 
and  5  or  6  p.m.  Congregational, 
Johannis-BoUwerk,  11  A.M. 

This  is  the  chief  place  of  com- 
merce, and  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful cities  in  Germany.  Population, 
305,690;  with  suburbs,  510,620. 
It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  about  80  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  river  Alster  joins  the 
Elbe  here.  The  Alster  forms,  on 
the  north  of  the  city,  a  basin  called 
the  Binnen  Alster,  which  communi- 
cates with  another  basin  outside  the 
city,  called  Grosse  Alster.  A  great 
part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1842,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
built on  a  magnificent  scale.  The 
Port  in  which  vessels  can  enter 
with  the  tide  is  very  extensive. 

The  foundation  of  Hamburg  dates 
from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who 
built  a  castle  on  the  heights  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Alster.  The 
Emperor  Otho  IV.,  in  the  12th 
century,  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a 


free  town.  In  1241  it  joined  the 
Hanseatic  League,  and  wap;ed  a  suc- 
cessful war  with  the  Danish  kings. 
After  numerous  contests  between 
the  senate  and  the  people,  a  Con- 
stitution was  definitely  established 
in  1712.  In  1806  it  was  occupied 
by  the  French  ;  Napoleon  incorpor- 
ated it  with  the  French  Empire  in 
1810 ;  Marshal  Davoust  occupied  it 
in  1813-14.  In  1815  it  became  a 
member  of  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion, and  is  now  a  corporate  member 
of  the  new  German  ESmpire. 

The  fashionable  promenade  is 
along  the  quays  which  surround 
the  Basin  of  the  Alster,  viz.  the 
Old  Jungfemstieg,  the  New  Jung- 
femstiegt  the  Atkerdammy  and  the 
WaU,  near  the  Lombards'  Bridge. 

There  are  several  remarkable 
churches  in  Hamburg : — 

The  Church  of  St  Nicholas^  in  the 
Hopfenma/rkty  standing  on  the  site 
of  an  older  one  burnt  in  1842 ;  it 
was  rebuilt  after  the  plans  of  Scott, 
the  English  architect.  It  is  in  the 
pure  Gothic  style. 

The  Church  of  St  Peter,  in  the 
Speerssortf  the  most  ancient  of  all 
in  Hamburg.  It  was  rebuilt  after 
the  plan  of  the  old  one  burned  in 
1842. 

The  Church  of  St  CcUherine,  on 
the  Grimm,  in  the  old  town,  dates 
from  the  13th  century. 

The  Church  of  St  James,  near  the 
Steinstrasse,  is  surmounted  by  a 
tower  355  feet  high.  Amongst 
other  remarkable  paintings  it  pos- 
sesses one  of  ancient  Haraburpj. 
The  Great  Church  of  St  Michael,  in 
the  new  town,  built  1751-62,  after 
the  designs  of  Sonnin,  is  surmounted 
by  a  steeple  426  feet  high.  A  fine 
panoramic  view  may  be  had  from 
its  summit.  Apply  at  the  office 
opposite  the  entrance;    fee,  1  m. 

The  Bourse  is,  from  1  to  2  o'clock, 
the  rendezvous  of  merchants ;  nearly 
five  thousand  persons  transact  busi- 
ness there.  The  Palace  of  the 
Bourse,  on  the  Place  Adolphe,  is 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Ham- 
burg.    On  the  first  floor  is  the  Bor- 
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aenhaUe^  where  the  merchants  meet.  Lubeck  {Hotel :  Stadt  Hamburg) 

It  contaiiis  also  a  mercantile  library  is  an  old  Hanseatic  town,  situated 

of  50,000  volumes.  on  the  Trave.    It  has  a  considerable 

Among  the  principal  edifices  may  trade.  At  the  time  of  the  Hanseatic 
be  mentioned  the  Bathhaus  or  League  it  was  called  the  Carthage  of 
Town  Hall  in  the  JVe««- VfTitt.  The  the  North.  After  the  battle  of  Jena, 
great  hall  is  used  for  civic  banquets.  Blucher,  who  had  thrown  himself 
The  Nbw  Eunsthallb,  near  the  into  it,  was  defeated  in  several 
Lombards'  Bridge,  contains  a  fair  battles  by  the  French,  and  made 
collection  of  modem  pictures  and  prisoner,  together  with  the  re- 
sculptures,  mainder  of  his  army.     Lubeck  is 

On  the  Old  Jungfemstieg  is  the  one  of  the   best  specimens  of  a 

Bazaar,  a  glazed  passage  leading  mediaeval  town  to  be  found  in  Ger- 

fromtheJungfemstiegtotheiront^-  many.    The  7^      '*    '    '"" 


gtrasse.      It    cost    sixty   thousand  built  from  the  12th   to  the  14t] 

pounds  sterling.     Near  the  Jung-  centuries,  contains  several  tombs, 

femstieg  end,  this  passage  forms  an  some   bronze   fonts    of    the    Idth 

octagon,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  century,  a  carved  pulpit  of  the  16th 

and   is   richly   decorated.      It   is  century,  and  a  triptych  containing 

bordered  with  good  shops,  over  200  figures  by  Memling.    The 

The  ancient  ramparts  have  been  Marien-kirchey  of  the  14th  century, 

converted   into  promenades.     The  is  built  of  bricks.    Its  towers  are 

most  agreeable  portion  is  that  com-  407  feet  high  ;  it  contains  some  fine 

prised  within  the  Wallj  between  the  sculptures,  paintings  by  Overbeck, 

basin  of  the  Alster  and  the  railway  a  curious  clock,  handsome  stained 

terminus.  On  leaving  the  Lombards'  windows,    etc.      The   Catharinen- 

Bridge  we  pass  an  obelisk  erected  kirche  has  been  converted  into  a 

in  honour  of  the  savant  Busch  ;  the  museum  of  local  antiquities.    The 

Alsterhohe  is  a  fine  point  of  view.  RathhauSf  of  the  16th  century,  of 

Near  the  Steinthor  gate  is  the  monu-  variegated  bricks,  is  the  place  where 

ment  of  Count  Adolph  of  Holstein,  the  Hanseatic  League  held  its  sit- 

one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  State,  tings,    llie  ball  is  called  the  "  Hall 

dating  irom  the  13th  century.    On  of  the  Hansa."     The  Merchants* 

the  west  side  of  the  Wall,  to  the  Clvb-houae  has  some  wood-carvings 

left  of  the  DammthoT  gate,  are  the  of  the  16th  century.     One  of  the 

Zoological  and  Botanic  Gardens,  curiosities  of  the  town  is  the  SchifTer 

among  the  finest  in  Germany.   Near  Innung,    or   shipowners'    guild,    a 

the  Beichthor  gate  is  the  Reservoir  building  dating  from  1535,  and  still 

which  supplies  the  whole  city  with  unaltered. 

water.    From  the  tower  there  is  a  From    Hamburg  (Altona),   Kiel 

magnificent  view.  is  reached  by  railway   by  Ehns- 

iUtoiia,  the  most  important  town  horn  and  Neuminster  in  about  2^ 

of  Holstein,  adjoins  Hamburg.     It  hours. 

is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  Kiel  {Hotel:  Oermania)  is  situated 
a  population  of  120,000.  It  was||On  the  Baltic,  65  miles  rrom  Ham- 
sacked  by  the  Swedes  in  1715,  and  burg.  Its  port  can  accommodate 
contains  no  ancient  buildings.  It  the  largest  vessels.  It  is  a  favonrite 
is  a  free  port.  Its  finest  buildings  bathing-place  during  tlie  summer 
are  the  Hotd  de  Ville^  and  the  months.  But  it  is  best  known  and 
churches  of  the  Trinity  and  St  most  famous  as  the  head  station  of 
Paul.  the  German  navy.     Its  importance 

From  Hamburg  to  Lvbeck  is  39  has  been  much  increased  by  the  new 

miles.    There  is  nothing  of  interest  Baltic  North  Sea  Canal,  opened  with 

on  the  route  between  the  two  cities,  much  idat  in  1895.    The  University 

Fares :  1st  class,  5*10 ;  2nd,  3*80 ;  contains  some  collections  of  natural 

3rd,  2*60.  history   and   antiquities.     In   the 
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GattU  is  a  muaeam  of  paintings  and 
plaster  caste. 

Kiel  is  a  place  of  great  commercial 
importance.  Steamers  leave  Kiel 
every  erening  for  Korsor,  from 
which  place  were  is  a  railway  to 
CtoPENHAGBN.  Thls  Is  the  most 
agreeable  route  to  Denmark.  Kiel 
to  Korsor,  6^  hours ;  fare,  11*30. 
Railway,  Korsor  to  Copenhagen  in 
2  to  4  hours;  fare,  7  kroner,  85 
ore.    (See  Denmark.) 

From  Hamburg  a  most  agreeable 
trip  can  be  maae  by  steamer  to 
Hbuooland  {Hotel:  Stadt  London). 
Steamers  run  from  Cuzhaven  (rail- 
way to  Ouxharen  from  Hamburg, 
9*50)  several  times  a  day  in  sum- 
mer. Average  passage,  3  hours. 
Fare,  6  m.;  return,  10  m.  Heli- 
goland is  a  small  island,  one-fifth 
of  a  square  mile  in  area;  it  rises 
perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea  200 
feet  It  was  taken  by  the  British 
in  1807,  and -ceded  to  Germany  in 
1890.  The  landing-place  on  the 
island  is  at  the  Unterland,  where 
the  bath-houses  are  situated,  also 
the  Conversationshans,  the  theatre, 
and  most  of  the  restaurants.  From 
the  Unterland  a  flight  of  190  steps 
ascends  to  the  Oberland.  An  ex- 
cursion round  the  island  can  be 
made  by  row-boat.  The  rocks  and 
grottoes  are  illuminated  several 
times  during  the  season. 


ROUTE  UO. 

COLOGNE  TO  LBIPSIC  AND 
DRESDEN,  BY  MAGDEBURG. 

From  Cologne  to  Leipsic,  371  miles^ 
lat  does,  54  m,  60  p/, ;  2ndf  88  m. 
dOpf, 

(For  route  frt)m  Cologne  to  Mag- 
deburg, see  Route  128.) 

AFTER  leaving  Magdeburg,  the 
first  station  is  Sohonbbck 
(9^  miles),  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Elbe.  At  Qnadau  (18  mUes) 
there  is  a  colony  of  Moravians.  We 
presently  cross  the  Saale,  and  reach 
KOTHBN  JuNOTioir.  Here  the  lines 
from  Magdeburg,  Leipsic,  and  Ber- 
lin converge.  Passing  Stumadorf 
(41^  miles),  we  reach  Hallx  {5S^ 
miles)  {Hotel:  Stadt  Hamburg"), 
It  is  situated  on  the  Saale,  and  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  Univer- 
sity. In  the  market-place  is  an 
isolated  tower  called  the  Kothe 
Thurm,  and  a  statue  of  the  com- 
poser Handel,  who  was  bom  here 
m  1685,  although  he  lived  in  Eng- 
land, where  all  his  musical  work 
was  done.  The  Marktkirchef  a 
Gothic  church  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, has  two  of  its  four  towers 
connected  by  a  bridge.  It  contains 
some  good  pictures,  especially  one  on 
double-folding  panels  by  Cranach, 
painted  in  15^  for  the  Cardinal 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  founder  of 
the  church.  It  represents  the  An- 
nunciation, and  the  Madonna  and 
Child  surrounded  by  angels.  There 
is  also  a  good  altar-piece  by 
Hubner,  '^Tne  Sermon  on  the 
Mount."  The  Moritz-kirche,  of  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  with 
a  choir  of  the  early  sixteenth,  is 
considered  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  town.  It  contains  an  altar- 
piece  of  carved  wood  representing 
scenes  from  the  Passion  of  our 
Saviour,  etc. 
T^e  old  Rathhaus  once  the  Arch- 
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bishop's  Palace,  is  noted  as  the 
place  where,  after  the  battle  of 
Muhlberg  (1574),  the  Landgrave 
Philip  of  Hesse  was  compelled  to 
humiliate  himself  before  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V. 

The  Francke*8  InstUviy  an  orphan 
asylum  (called  after  the  name  of 
its  founder),  established  in  1698, 
contains  the  orphanage,  schools,  a 
printing-^ress,  a  school  of  evangel- 
ical missions,  a  library,  etc.  In 
the  court  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the 
founder,  by  Ranch.  The  Museum 
of  Natural  History  is  worth 
visiting. 

Halle  derives  its  name  from  the 
Greek  word  signifying  salt.  There 
are  extensive  salt-works  in  its 
vicinity.  In  the  neighbourhood 
(seen  from  the  railway  before  arriv- 
ing at  Halle)  are  the  ruins  and 
garden  of  the  castle  of  Giebichen- 
stein,  and  the  baths  of  WitteMnd. 
Passing  Schkeuditz,  on  the  frontier 
of  Saxony,  we  cross  the  Parthe, 
and  arrive  at 

Leipslc  (74J  miles)  (Hotels:  see 
«*  Hotel  List*'). 

Arrival. — ^A  ticket  containing 
the  number  of  a  cab  is  handed  to 
each  traveller  as  he  leaves  the 
station,  as  at  Berlin. 

Cab-Hire. — ^A  course  of  20  min- 
utes, 1  person,  50  pf.;  2  persons, 
60  pf.;  3  persons,  80  pf.;  4  persons, 

1  mark;  per  hour,  1*25  m.  up  to 

2  m. 

English  Church.— All  Saints, 
Sebastian  Bach  strasse ;  services, 
10.30  and  6.30. 

Leipsic,  population  225,000,  is 
next  to  Dresden,  the  most  import- 
ant town  in  Saxony,  and  one  of  the 
richest  in  Germany.  It  is  situated 
in  a  vast  plain,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Elster,  the  Parthe,  and  the 
Pliesse.  The  entrance  of  Saxony 
into  the  ZoUverein  (German  Cus- 
tom League),  and  the  construction 
of  the  five  lines  of  railway  which 
join  at  Leipsic,  have  given  to  the 
city  much  of  its  commercial  pro- 
sperity. Three  great  fairs  are  held 
here  yearly:  on  New  Year's  Day, 
at  Easter,  and  at  Michaelmas.   The 


Easter  fair  frequently  attracts 
30,000  visitors;  the  others,  from 
15,000  to  20,000.  Merchants  and 
manufacturers  come  to  them  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  including 
the  far  East.  It  is  calculated  that 
business  to  the  extent  of  £12,000,000 
is  done  annually  at  the  Easter  fair. 
Leipsic  is  the  great  centre  of  the 
German  book-trade.  The  German 
booksellers  .  form  an  association 
which  has  its  seat  and  its  Bourse  or 
Exchange  at  Leipsic,  to  which  they 
come  every  year  during  the  Easter 
fair,  to  make  their  settlements. 
There  are  500  book-shops;  and  90 
printing  establishments  employ 
400  hand-presses,  and  100  worked 
by  machinery. 

Amongst  the  public  institutions 
are  the  University  (except  that  of 
Prague,  the  oldest  in  Germany), 
the  School  of  Commerce,  the  Tribu- 
nal of  Commerce,  the  Merchants' 
Bourse,  the  Booksellers'  Bourse, 
and  many  learned  societies. 

Leipic  has  no  remarkable 
churches.  The  Church  of  St  Nich- 
olas dates  from  1525.  The  only 
objects  worth  notice  in  it  are  the 
paintings  of  Oeser.  The  Catholic 
Church  was  built  in  1846,  from  the 
plans  of  Heideloff. 

The  Market-Place  is  surrounded 
by  mediaeval  houses,  and  some  in 
the  style  of  the  Renaissance.  It 
was  in  the  square  the  allied  sov- 
ereigns met  after  the  battle  of 
Leipsic.  The  Bathhaus  is  of  the 
16th  century.  In  the  interior,  the 
public  hall  and  the  council  hall  are 
adorned  with  portraits  of  the  kings 
of  Saxony.  Previous  to  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  Napoleon  occupied  the 
Kcenigshaus  (the  King's  house), 
the  residence  of  the  electors  and 
kings  of  Saxony  when  they  visited 
Leipsic.  It  was  there  that  he  had 
his  last  interview  with  the  king  of 
Saxony,  whom  the  victorious  Allies 
afterwards  made  prisoner.  Near 
the  Market  -  Place,  in  the  Orim- 
maische  Strafe,  is  Auerbach*8 
Keller  (cellar,  or  beer  hall). 
According  to  tradition.  Dr.  Faust 
there   gave   himself  up   to   those 
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practices  of  magic  which  are  de- 
picted on  the  walls.  Goethe  has 
placed  here  one  of  the  scenes  of  his 
Faust —that  wherein  Mephistopheles 
famishes  the  student  with  various 
kinds  of  wine  from  holes  bored  by 
him  with  a  gimlet  in  one  of  the 
tables. 

The  Castle  of  Pleissen^rg,  the 
ancient  citadel,  contains  most  of  the 
public  offices.  Its  tower  is  used  as 
an  observatory.  The  A  ugustuspUUz 
is  surrounded  by  numerous  fine 
buildings,  such  as  the  University, 
the  BurgerschuU,  or  secondary 
school,  Post  Offictf  the  Museum, 
and  the  beautiful  New  Theatre, 

The-UNTVERSITY,  or  Augusteum, 
was  finished  in  1836,  after  the  plans 
of  Schinkel.  On  the  front  are  four 
allegorical  figures  of  the  four  fac- 
ulties. The  great  hall  is  adorned 
with  the  statues  or  busts  of  kings 
and  distinguished  inhabitants  of 
Saxony,  toother  with  twelve  alle- 
gorical reliefs,  executed  by  Riet- 
shel.  The  University  was  founded 
in  1408 ;  it  numbers  3000  students, 
and  has  a  rich  library  (350,000 
volumes),  many  collections,  a 
botanic^arden,  an  observatory,  etc. 

The  Stadtischb  Museum  is  a 
fine  building,  completed  in  1858, 
and  contains  some  good  paintings. 
It  is  open,  free,  on  Sundays  from 
10.30  to  4  o'clock,  and  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays  from  10  to 
4 ;  and  at  a  charge  of  50  pf.  on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays 
from  10  to  4,  and  on  Saturdays 
from  12  to  4. 

The  ancient  glacis  and  ramparts 
have  been  converted  into  a  heduti- 
fuZ  promenade,  which  surrounds 
the  old  town,  and  separates  it  from 
the  suburbs.  On  them  we  observe  ; 
the  monument  of  Gellert,  the  poet ; 
that  of  the  burgomaster  MuUer, 
who  formed  the  promenades ;  the 
statne  of  the  agriculturist  Thaer, 
by  Rietschel ;  that  of  Frederick 
Augustus,  who  died  in  1827 ;  the 
bust  of  J.  S.  Bach,  erected  by 
Mendelssohn ;  and  the  statue  of 
Hahnemann,  the  discoverer  of 
homoeopathy. 


From  the  tower  of  the  Pleissen- 
buig  we  may  obtain  a  view  of  the 
plam  on  which  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
was  fought.  (The  attendant  re- 
quires a  donation  of  50  pf.)  The 
tourist  should  mount  the  niU  near 
Stotteritz  on  the  road  from  Grimma : 
Napoleon  remained  there  during 
the  battle.  A  square  block  of 
granite,  with  an  inscription,  marks 
the  spot.  The  village  of  Probs- 
theida,  south  -  east  of  Stotteritz, 
was    the    centre    of    the    French 

r'tion.  It  was  taken  four  times 
assault  by  the  Prussians,  and 
as  many  times  retaken  by  the 
French.  On  the  south  •  east  of 
the  village,  on  a  hill  called  the 
"Monarchs*  Hill,"  it  is  said 
the  allied  sovereigns  received  the 
first  news  of  the  victory.  Close 
by,  near  the  farm  of  Afensdorf, 
is  another  block  of  granite,  in 
honour  of  Field-Marshal  the  Prince 
of  Schwarzenberg,  who  nominally 
commanded  in  chief  although  the 
directions  were  really  made  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  and  the  generals 
who  had  expelled  the  French  from 
Russia.  The  allies  numbered  300,000 
to  the  French  150,000.  Each  side 
lost  about  50,000  men,  and  the 
French  25,000  prisoners  in  addition. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
villages  of  IMerttoolkwitz  and 
Wa,mau,  the  scenes  of  the  memor- 
able fights  between  the  French 
cavalry  under  Murat  and  that  of 
the  Allies.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Pleisse,  near  the  Monarchs'  Hill,  is 
the  Ca^Ue  of  Dolitz,  which  was  de- 
fended successfully  by  the  Austrians. 
Marks  of  cannon-balls  and  bullets 
are  to  be  seen. 

There  are  numerous  commemo- 
rative monuments  of  the  bittle  of 
Leipsic.  In  the  cemetery  of  Taucha 
are  the  tombs  of  the  Russian 
General  Manteuffel,  and  the  English 
Captain  Boyer.  In  the  Markn- 
strasse  a  square  stone  marks  the 
way  by  which  the  allied  armies 
entered  the  town. 

In  the  garden  of  Gerhard^  on  the 
FleischerplatZf  is  the  Poniatowsky 
Monumenty    erected   on   the    spot 
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where  the  Polish  heru  crossed  the 
Elster  to  the  place  where  he  met 
his  death.  At  the  enti'ance  of  the 
garden,  in  a  chapel,  is  a  model  of 
the  statue  of  Foniatowsky,  exe- 
cuted by  Thorwaldseu,  and  destined 
for  the  city  of  Warsaw.  In  the 
Cemetery  of  St  John  are  many 
tombs  of  German  officers  who  feU 
at  Leipsic. 


LEIPSIC  TO  DRESDEN. 

72  mUes,    Ist  doss  {eaypreas)^  11  m, 
60 i?/.;  2nd,  Sm.  70 pf. 

On  leaving  Leipsic,  we  pass  over 
part  of  the  battlefield,  and  see,  on 
the  left,  the  village  of  Schoneburg, 
the  church  of  which,  burnt  during 
the  battle,  was  restored  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King 
of  Prussia.  Passing  Borsdorf  (5| 
miles),  we  cross  the  Mulda,  ana 
reach  Wubzbn  (16}  miles).  The 
Gathedral  contains  the  tombs  of 
several  of  the  bishops  of  Meissen. 
Passing  DaMen  (274  miles),  we 
cross  uie  valley  of  Dolnitz  over  a 
viaduct,  and  reach  Oschatz  (33^ 
miles),  a  town  of  4500  inhabitants. 
The  remains  of  its  ancient  fortifica- 
tions are  seen.  The  Chdteau  of 
Bvi^ertsburg,  two  miles  distant  (now 
a  house  of  correction),  is  the  place 
where  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was 
signed  between  Frederick  the  Great 
and  Maria  Theresa,  which  ended 
the  Seven  Years'  War. 

We  next  reach  Ribsa  Junction 
(42  miles),  where  a  branch  line  to 
the  manufacturing  town  of  Chem- 
nitz leaves  the  main  line.  We 
next  reach  Pristewitz  (51J  miles), 
and  passing  through  a  tunnel, 
obtain  a  view  of  the  town  of 
Meissen,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  with  its  old  castle  on  a 
rock  above  the  town.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  porcelain  manu- 
factory, and  for  its  magnificent 
Gothic  cathedral. 


DRESDEN  (72  miles)  (Hotels :  see 
"Hotel  List"). 

Arrival. — ^Tickets  with  a  number 
of  a  cab  are  distributed  here,  as  at 
Berlin,  to  passengers. 

Cab  Fares. —Per  drive  within 
the  inner  town,  with  or  without 
crossing  the  Elbe,  50,  60,  80,  90  pf. 
for  1,  2,  3,  or  4  persons.  By  time, 
for  twenty  minutes.  60,  70,  80,  90 
pf.,  1  mark ;  half-hour,  90  pf.,  1 
mark,  1*20,  1*40;  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  1*20,  1-40, 1*60,  1*80 ;  one 
hour,  1-60,  1-80,  2  marks,  2-20. 
Each  trunk,  20  pf. ;  if  over  56  lbs. 
in  weight,  40  pf. 

1^  As  the  days  and  hours  for 
the  opening  of  the  various  museums 
and  coUwtions  are  frequently 
changed,  the  visitor  had  better 
consult  the  daily  **Dresdener 
Anzeiger," 

American  Episcopal  Church, 
Berg  Strass'e.    Sunday,  at  11. 

All  Saints  Church,  Wiener 
Strasse.  Services  on  Sundays  and 
Festivals  at  11  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

Objects  op  Intbrbst.  —  The 
Pictv/re  OaUery  in  the  ZwingeVy 
Museum  JohannewuHy  Oreen  Vatdt, 
Japanese  PcUace,  The  Orosse  Oar- 
ten. 

Dresden,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony  witn  a  population  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  is  situated  in 
a  fertile  plain,  upon  both  banks  of 
the  Elbe.  The  city  is  composed  of 
the  AUstadt  (old  town),  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  Neustadt 
(new  town),  on  the  right  bank. 
Two  bridges  connect  the  two  banks 
of  the  river. 

The  most  attractive  quarter  of 
the  city  is  the  Theater  PUUz,  near 
which  are  the  principal  objects  of 
interest  (to  the  tourist.  Ui)on  this 
place  are  the  ZwirMer  with  its 
rich  collections,  the  Royal  Palace, 
the  Gatholic  Ghturch,  and  the 
Theatre.  Near  the  church  is  the 
Old  Bridge  over  the  Elbe,  a  solid 
stone  structure,  originally  built 
with  money  raised  by  the  sale  of 
dispensations  from  the  Pope  to 
eat  butter  and  eggs  during  Lent. 
At  the  end  of  the  bridge  and  ex- 
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tending  along  the  river,  is  the  Bruhl 
Terrace^  a  favonrite  promenade, 
upon  which  is  the  Palace  o/Bmhlf 
and  the  hall  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
abont  midway  between  the  old 
bridge  and  the  railway  bridge,  is 
the  Japanese  Palace^  containing  the 
Miisenm  of  Antiquities,  the  gardens 
of  which  extend  to  the  river. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Court  Church 
was  finished  in  1756.  Over  the 
great  altar  is  a  picture,  "The 
Ascension,"  by  Raphael  Mengs, 
and  there  are  other  Grerman  and 
Italian  pictures  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Under  the  sacristy  are  the 
vaults  of  the  royal  family;  64 
statues  of  saints  adorn  the  aisles. 
The  music  of  this  church  (on  Sun- 
days from  11  to  12,  and  at  4)  is 
celebrated. 

The  Royal  Palacb,  or  Schloss, 
forms  a  large  square  of  three  or  four 
storeys,  flanked  by  numerous  gal- 
leries and  dependencies,  and  enclos- 
ing three  courts.  The  principal 
body  of  the  building,  by  the  side  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  is  surmounted 
by  a  tower  387  feet  high,  the  highest 
in  Dresden.  The  palace  was  built 
in  the^l4th  century,  and  enlarged  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries ;  the  in- 
terior is  worthy  of  inspection.  It 
contains  several  pictures  by  modem 
artists ;  and  the  Chapel  Royal  is 
adorned  with  works  of  Rubens, 
Rembrandt,  Guido  Reni,  Caracci, 
and  Mengs.  The  great  audience- 
chamber,  occupied  by  Napoleon 
during  his  stay  in  Dresden,  is 
adorned  with  paintings  by  Sylvestre. 

The  Theatre  iJoyo^,  built  in  1837- 
41,  from  the  designs  of  Semper, 
burnt  down  in  1869,  was  rebuilt  in 
1877-78. 

The  south  side  of  the  Theatre 
Platz  is  closed  by  the  Skoinger,  the 
construction  of  which  was  com- 
menced imder  Augustus  II.,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
One  side  of  the  Zwinger  is  occupied 
by  the  New  Gallery.  The  Zwin- 
ger contains  most  of  the  public 
colleciions  in  Dresden. 
32 


•  The  Frauenkirche,  or  Church  of 
Our  Lady,  on  the  Neumarkt,  was 
built  1726-34,  and  is  capped  by  a 
dome  which,  in  the  siege  of  1760, 
was  proof  against  bombs  of  the 
heaviest  calibre.  A  verv  fine  view 
may  be  enjoyed  from  the  lantern, 
which  is  384  feet  above  the  street. 
It  has  a  fine  organ,  built  in  1736  by 
Silbermann,  which  has  44  registers' 
and  6000  pipes. 

In  the  Neumarkt  is  also  the 
Museum  Johanneum,  containing 
the  Historical  Museum  and  the  Cot- 
lection    of   Porcelain,    (See    next 


le  KreusJdrche,  or  Church  of  the 
Cross,  is  in  the  Altmarkt.  The  first' 
church  of  the  name  dated  from  the 
15th  century,  and  was  destroyed  by 
Are  in  the  bombardment-  of  1760**' 
The  present  church  was  built  1764- 
92,  and  forms  an  oblong  quadrangle^ ' 
247  ft  long  by  174  ft.  wide,  sur* 
mounted  by  a  tow^er345  ft.  high,  com- 
posed of  three  storeys  with  columns. 
It  contains  some  gONod  sculptures. 

The  principal  collections  (of 
pictures,  engravings,  and  casts)  are 
in  the  New  Museum,  the  Zwinger, 
and  the  Japemes^  Palace.  The  NeiJo' 
Museum  was  finished  in  1864  from- 
the  plans  of  Semper.  The  edifice 
forms  an  oblong  quadrangle,  492  ft. 
long  by  69  ft.  wide  and  95  ft.  high.' 
The  grand  entrance  is  in  the  form  of 
a  triumphal  arch  with  statues  of 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  in  the 
niches ;  upon  the  capitels  of  the 
columns  are  statuettes  of  St  Greorge, 
Judith,  Siegfried,  and  Samson  ; 
on  the  attic  are  statues  of  Giotto,' 
Holbein,  A.  Durer,  and  Cornelius. 
Numerous  reliefs  adorn  the  fa9ade. 
Ilie  edifice  is  formed  of  a  ground' 
floor  and  three  upper  storeys.  The 
ground  floor  contains  the  engrav-* 
mgs,  casts,  and  views  by  Canaletto  ; 
the  first  and  second,  pictures.  The 
grand  staircase  is  of  imposing  pro- 
portions, and  its  balustrade  is  richly 
ornamented. 

The  Picture  OaMery^  the  finest 
collection  i7i  Germany ^  contains  2200 
pictures.  The  gallery  was  founded 
by   Augustus    I.,   and  largely  in- 
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creased  by  Angastus  II.  and  III., 
the  last  of  whom  added  to  it  the 
Modena  Gallery,  at  a  cost  of 
j£200,000.  It  is  classified  in  schools, 
and  in  chronological  order.  For  the 
proper  study  of  this  gallery,  M. 
Huoner's  catalogue,  which  may  be 
purchased  at  the  entrance,  will  be 
round  very  useful.  The  gallery  i» 
open  to  the  public  every  we(^-day 
from  ten  to  four,  on  Sunda3rs  from 
ten  to  three«  There  is  no  charge  for 
admission  on  Sunday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  ;  on  Wednes- 
day and  Satuislay  50  pf.,  on  Monday 
lim. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable  paintings : — 

93.  ieopAoefj*' Madonna  Di  San 
SiSTo/'  the  acknowledged  gem  of  the 
collection.  It  is  in  the  best  style  of 
the  great  master,  and  was  painted 
only  a  few  years  before  his  death. 
A  room  is  set  apart  for  this  picture. 
162.  Correggio,  "The  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,"  known  as  "The 
Night,"  considered  the  best  work  of 
the  painter,  and  several  others.  In 
fact,  there  are  more^Correggios  here 
than  anywhere  else.  222.  Titian, 
"  Tribute  Money,"  "  The  Virgin  and 
Child  and  Saints,"  "Reclining 
Venus."  PatU  Veronese,  "The 
Adoration,"  "The  Marriage  in 
Cana."  Ouido,  «  Bacchus,'^  *' Ve- 
nus." -4i6er^  2)Mrer,  "  Crucifixion," 
"Portrait  of  a  man  in  black." 
Rembrandt,  "Portrait  of-  his 
mother,"  "His  own  portrait,  with 
his  wife  sitting  on  his  knee." 
Rubehs,  "  The  Judgment  of  Paris," 
"The  Boar  Hunt."  Ruyedael, 
"  The  Hunt."  Vandyke,  "  Charles 
I.,  his  Queen,  and  their  children," 
"Portrait  of  Rykaerts  the  painter." 
The  portrait  in  crayon  of  the 
"  BeUe  Ghocdatiire"  once  a  waitress 
in  a  caf^  in  Vienna,  and  a  celebrated 
beauty,  afterwards  married  to  an 
Austrian  of  rank,  is  much  admired. 

The  Historical  Museum,  or 
Museum  Johanneum,  .  is  in  the 
NeuTMM-kt,  It  is  open  every  day ; 
fee,  50  pfennings.  It  is  the  richest 
collection  of  its  kind  in  Grermany, 
a^d  contains  arms  and  armour  of 


ancient  Germany,  costumes,  and 
other  objects  of  nistorical  interest. 
Luther's  drinking  cup  and  sword  ; 
in  the  Hunting  ^om,  the  hunting- 
horn  of  Henry  IV.  of  France ;  in 
the  Battle  Boom,  the  armour  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  which  he  left 
at  Weissenfels  before  the  battle  of 
Lutzen,  with  his  sword  and  baton  of 
command,  and  the  armour  of  John 
Sobieski;  in  the  Pistol  Room  the 
pistols  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
and  of  Louis  XIV.;  in  the  Parade 
Room,  the  hat  and  sword  of  Peter 
the  Great,  a  saddle  used  by  Na- 
poleon, and  the  boots  which  he  wore 
at  the  battle  of  Dresden. 

The  Collection  of  Porcelain  on  the 
lower  floor  contains  600,000  objects, 
classified  in  chronological  order, 
from  the  earliest  productions  of 
Bottgar  to  the  modern  products  of 
the  royal  manufactory  of  Meissen. 
There  is  a  rich  collection  of  the  por- 
celains of  Sevres,  China,  and  Japan. 

The  Japanese  Palace  in  the  Neu- 
stadt,  an  edifice  in  the  Dutch  style, 
was  built  in  1715  for  Field-Marshal 
Count  Fleming.  Kin^  Frederick 
Augustus  I.  bought  it  m  1717,  en- 
larged and  embeUished  it,  and.  used 
it  as  a  summer  residence.  Frederick 
Augustus  III.  presented  it  to  the 
State ;  and  it  now  contains  several 
public  collections ;  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities,  Library,  and  a  Collec- 
tion of  Porcelain  and  Terra-cottas. 
Attached  to  it  is  the  magnificent 
Palace  Garden,  partly  laid  out  as  a 
French  garden  and  partly  as  an 
English  park.  From  a  small  hill  in . 
it  an  admirable  panoramic  view  of 
Presden  and  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
may  be  had. 

The  Collection  in  the  Japanese 
Palace  occupies  twelve  apartments 
of  the  ground  floor.  It  was  founded 
in  1725  by  Augustus  I.,  who  bought 
the  collection  of  Prince  Chigi,  and 
it  has  been  since  augmented  by  the 
collection  of  Count  Bruhl. 

It  contains  busts  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Saxony,  the  Borghese  Gladiator, 
the  Amazon  repaired  by  Thorwald- 
sen,  Hadrian  as  a  Gladiator,  and 
busts  of  many  other  Roman  em- 
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peroTs  and  of  mythological  person- 
ages. The  tentii  saloon  contains 
Iffonse  figores  and  Egsrptian  anti- 
quities ;  the  eleventh,  vases  and 
other  objects  in  terra-cotta ;  the 
twelfth,  Saxon  antiquities. 
:  The  Royal  Library  occupies,  on 
the  second  and  third  floors,  three 
galleries  and  tventy-fonr  saloons, 
and  contains  400,000  yolomes,  2000 
ei^y  editions  of  early  printed  works, 
0000  numnscripts,  and  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  30,000  geographical  charts. 

The  GrOne  Gewolbb,  or  "  Orsbn 
Vault,"  in  the  Royal  Palace,  is  a 
eollection  of  artistic  objects,  which 
is  considered  the  richest  of  its  kind' 
in  Europe.  They  amount  in  number 
to  3000,  and  occupy  eight  saloons. 
In  the  first  saloon  are  bronzes;  in 
the  second,  ivory  carvings  ;  in  the 
third,  mosaics,  shells,  corals,  etc. ; 
in  the  fourth,  objects  of  gold  and 
silver ;  in  the  fifth,  enpaved  stones 
and  wood-carvings ;  m  the  sixth, 
jewels,  pearls,  and  sculptures,  com- 
prising more  than  250  objects  of 
great  value.  Of  this  number  there 
are  more  than  100  carved  in  ebony 
and  ivory ;  a  peari  of  the  size  of  a 
hen's  eggj  representing  the  dwarf  of 
Charles  II.  of  Spain ;  pearls  trans- 
formed into  grotesque  personages ; 
a  golden  egg  enclosing  a  goMen 
fowl,  a  crown,  a  signet  rin^,  and  a 
diamond  ring ;  a  basket  ot  flowers 
in  enamel;  an  automaton  spider; 
some  vases  of  onyx ;  two  bracelets 
ornamented  with  shell  cameos; 
some  pictures  in  enameL  In  the 
aevenjbh,  objects  in  alabaster,  wax, 
and  wood ;  in  the  eighth  (the  most 
interesting  of  all),  arms,  jewels,  and 
other  articles  of  value,  especially  the 
works  of  Dinglinger,  a  celebrated 
goldsmith  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  most  celebrated  work  is  **The 
Court  of  the  Great  MogvZ"  a  group 
in  gold  and  enamel,  upon  a  plate  of 
silver  four  feet  four  inches  square, 
of  321  persons.  The  artist,  with  his 
family  and  fourteen  workmen,  was 
occupied  upon  this  work  for  eight 
years,  during  which  time  he  received 
as  the  price  of  his  labour  58,400 
thalerSk     Here  is  also  the  lai^t 


piece  of  onyx  known,  6§  in.  by  21 
m. 

In  this  room  are  the  Saxon  Regalia, 
including  the  Electoral  Sword  borne 
by  the  Saxon  princes  at  the  corona- 
tions, and  a  laige  and  costlv  collec- 
tion of  chains,  collars,  ana  orders 
formerly  worn  by  the  Saxon  princes, 
including  the  Garter,  the  Golden 
Fleece,  Polish  Ehgle,  etc  One  case 
is  filled  with  sapphires,  emeralds, 
rubies,  and  pearls,  another  with 
diamonds,  among  which  is  the 
famous  green  brilliant,  weighing 
forty  carats. 

PuBUO  Promenades.— We  have 
already  mentioned  the  Bnxhl  ter- 
race ;  the  alleys  which  separate  the 
town  from  the  suburbs ;  the  Botan- 
ical Gardens  and  Japanese  Palace 
Gardens;  besides  which  is  the 
GR068B  Garten,  laid  out  in  the 
17th  century,  and  embeUished  by 
Augustus  II.,  being  the  most  ex- 
tensive public  park  <300  acres)  in 
Saxony.  ItLoi^t  a  great  part  of  its 
statues  in  the  wars  of  the  i^resent 
and  last  centuries.  It  is  the  principal 
pleasure  ground  of  the  people  of 
Dresden,  containing  several  cafte 
and  a  summer  theatre.  Tlie  basin 
of  the  swans,  and  some  groups  of 
vases  in  marble,  are  noticeable. 
.  Monumental  Statues.— In  the 
Neustadt,  near  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Augustus 
II.  In  front  of  the  theatre  is  the 
statue  of  Carl  von  Weber.  In  the 
Neumarkt,  close  by  the  Hotel  de 
SaaXf  is  the  fine  bronze  statue  of 
Frederick  Au^stus  II.,  surrounded 
by  figures  of  Piety,  Wisdom,  Justice, 
and  Strength,  and  another  to  Luther. 
In  the  court  of  the  Zwinger  ( Museum) 
is  the  statue  of  Frederick  Augustus 
II.,  with  figures  of  Piety,  Wisdom, 
Justice,  ana  Clemency. 
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excursions  to  this  interesting  region, 
whence  the  most  attractive  localities 
may  be  reached  by  railway  or  by 
ateamer.  The  best  plan  is  to  go  by 
railway  and  return  by  steamer,  de- 
scending the  Elbe. 
:  The  most  interesting  i>oints  are  : 
the  Bastei,  th^  Ktihstallj  the  Gross^' 
Winterberg,  the  Prebiach  Thor,  and 
Konigstein,  Inns  and  hotels  are 
found  everywhere.  The  Bord>erg, 
near  Pilnitz;  the  LUienstein,  the 
BiM-enstein,  and  the  Papststein,  are 
also  much  visited. 

Guides  are  found  at  the  various 
stopping-places,  who  are  paid  4  to  5^ 
marks  per  day ;  two  marks  for  half 
a  day.  Horses,  carriages,  and 
ponies  may  be  hired  at  all  thft- 
principal  places. 

On  the  railway  stoppages  are^ 
made  at  the  following  stations: 
Pima,  Potzschay  Rathen,  Konig- 
stein, Schandau,  and  Hermskret- 
^chen ;  these  stations  are  upon  the 
line  from  Dresden  to  Prague.  The 
steamboats  stop  at  the  foUovdng' 
places:  Loschwitz,  Pilnitz,  Pirna, 
Wehlen,  Bathen,  Konigstein,  Schan- 
dau, Herrnskretschen,  Medergrund, 
and  Tetschen.  Two  days  are  rer 
quired  to  see  all  of  the  most  in-- 
teresting  places,  and  they  may 
be  best  seen  in  the  following, 
manner : — 

From  Wehlen,  the  route  lies 
tiirough  the  Grundy  a  rude  ravine, 
enclosed  between  two  woody  moun- : 
tains  ;  and  upon  leaving  the  ravine^ 
by  t^e  roa4  to  the  right,  the  Bastei . 
is  reached  in  ten  minntes.  There: 
is  an  inn  close  to  this  Bastei. 

The  Bastei,  875  ft.  above  the 
Elbe,  the  most  interesting  point  of, 
Saxon  Switzerland,  is  a  precipitous 
i^ock,  terminating  in  several  peaked  < 
summits.  A  tower  has  been  erected 
upon  the  platform,  whence  one  of 
tne  most  extensive  views  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  bordering  country  may  be 
obtained. 

JtusseU  says  of  it  j  *  *  The  wospect 
is,  of  its  kind,  unique  in  Europe.- 
You  hover  on  a  pmnacle,  ,at    aa- 
elevation  of  600  ft.  above  the  Elbe, 
which  sweeps  round  the  bottom  of - 
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Plan  op  Tour.  —  First  day,  — 
Railway  from  Dresden,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  to  Potzschaj 
cross  the  river  to  Wehlen,  .where 
guides  and  horses  are  to  be  had 
^ide,  4-5,  marks  per  day ;  horse, 
2  marks  per  hour),  then  by  the 
gorge  (Grand)  of  Wehlen  to  the 
Bastei,  IJ  hour,  by  Amselgrand  to 
Hohenstein,  2  hours,  and  by  Brand 
to  Schandau,  3  hours.  Second  day, — 
By  carriage  to  the  cascade  of  Licht- 
enhain,  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
then  to  the  KukstaU,  half  an  hour, 
to  the  Grand  Winterberg,  Ijr  hour, 
to  Prebisch  Thor,  1  hour,  to  Herrns- 
kretschen, 1^  hour,  then  by  steamer 
or  rail  to  K6nigstein,  then  to  Dres^ 
den, 

UNDER  this  name  (in  German, 
Sachsische  Schweiz)  is  com- 
prehended that  part  of  the  mountain 
district  of  Meissen  which  extends^ 
on  both  banks  of  the  Elbe,  from 
Xaebethal  to  the  frontier  of  Bohemia, 
and  from  Falkenberg  to  Schneeberg, 
occupying  a  surface  of  23  German 
mites.  These  mountains  are  re- 
markablefor  their  calcareous  forma- 
tions, which  admit  of  much  variety, 
and  add  to  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  country. .  Thie  rocks  are  in  part 
bare,  in  part  their  slopes  are  covered 
with  I  foliage  and  firs.  The  highest 
sfummits  are  s  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  the  ZscMmstein,  IB70  ft,; 
f[artenstei;i,  1855  ft. ;  the  KotzsteiUi 
1572  ft.;  the.  Konigstein,  1870  ft. 
Upon  the  right  bank :  the  Grosse- 
WinUrherg,  1825  ft.  ;  the  Kleim- 
Winierberg,  1640  ft.;  the  Prebisch 
Thor,  1226  ft. ;  the  Lilienstein,  1368 
ft.;  the  Falkenberg,  1852  ft.;  the 
Borsberg,  1210  ft. 

Saxon  Switzerland  is  a  favourite 
summer  rendezvous  of  tourists. 
Dresden  is  the  starting-point   for 
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■the  precipice.  Behind,  and  up 
along  the  winding  river,  on  the 
same  bank,  rise  similar  precipitous 
cliffs.  .  .  .  The  striking  feature  is, 
that  in  the  bosom  of  this  amphi- 
theatre—a plain,  of  the  most  varied 
heauty— huge  columnar  hills  start 
^p.  at  once  from  the  ground,  at  a 
great  distance  irom  each  other, 
overlooking,  in  lonely  and  solemn 
grandeur,  each  its  own  portion  of 
the  domain.  The  most  remarkable 
of  them  are  the  lilienstein  and 
Konigstein,  which,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  tower  900  fL 
above  the  Elbe." 

From  the  Bastei,  in  half  an  hour, 
Rathen,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  'opposite  the  railway 
station,  may  be  reached.  The  road 
descends  by  a  stonie  bridge,  which 
clears  the  points  of  the  rock,  and 
from  which  there  is  a  fine  view 
down  the  precipice.  Arrived  in 
the  valley,  t  the  route  bears  to  the 
left,  through  the  Amselgrund,  to- 
waids  Hathewalde. 

The  road  on  the  tig^  leads  to 
Hohbstein;. 

From  Hohnstein,  the  ascent  is 
made^  to  the  Brand,  a  rock  like 
that  of  the  Bastei,  whence  also  a 
charming  view  is  obtained..  De* 
sending  from  the  summit  by  a 
ravine,  and  partly  by  steps,  the 
high  road  from  Hohnstein  to  Schan- 
dau  is  reached.  From  this  point 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe  are  reached 
in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  more,  Scfiandauy  a 
small  town  on  the  Elbe,  and  on  the 
Bohemian    frontier   {Hotel:    Fors- 


Horses  or  mules  may  be  hired  at 
Sch&ndau  for  excursions  to  the 
Kuhstall,  to  the  Kleine-Winterberg, 
to  the  GroiBse-Wiuterberg,  to  the 
Prebisch  Thor. 

The  KuhstaU  (1245  ft.)  presents 
the  form  of  a  door  pierced  through 
the  rock,  23  ft.  high,  from  which 
we  look  down  into  the  deep  ravine 
called  Habichtsgrund,  This  place 
served,  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  as  a  refuge ^for  the  cattle,  and 
it  is  thought  that  firom  this  circum- 


stance it  derived  its  name,  which 
means  **  Cow-stall." 

The  descent  is  made,  to  remount 
anew,  in  the  first  place,  the  little 
Winterberg,  1425  ft,  and  afterwards 
the  great  Winterberg,  1825  ft. 
From  the  summit  can  be  seen  the 
mountains  of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and 
Silesia. 

.  An  hour  will  suffice  to  take  the 
jbourist  from  this,  point  to  the  I^- 
bisch  Thor  (1225  ft. J,  similar  .in 
formation  to  the  Kuhstall,  where 
there  is  a  magnificent  view. 
- .  Hence  to  Hermskretschen,  where 
steamer  is  taken  to  Eoniqstbin,  a 
small  town  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock  which  is  occupied  by  the 
fortress  of  the  same  name. 

The  fortress  is  the  only  one  in 
Saxony.  It  was  put  in  possession 
of  Prussia  after  the  war  of  1866. 
It  is  half  a  league  in  circumference, 
and  contains  a  well-cistern  616  ft* 
^ep.  In  time  of  war  the  treasure 
and  the  archives  are  taken  there. 
The  garrison  consists  of  400  men. 
A  fee  of  2  m.  50  is  paid  for  every 
party  of  eight  persons.  There  is  a 
fine  view  from  the  ramparts,  and 
jbhe  ascent  and  promenade  usually 
occupy  two  hours. 
..  Opposite  Konigstein,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  is  lilien- 
stein (]325  ft.).  On  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
October  15,  1756,  the  Saxon  army, 
16,000  strong,  surrendered  here  to 
Frederick  the  Great.  The  French 
formed  around  its  base  in  1813  an 
entrenched  camp.  There  is  a  fine 
view  from  the  summit. 

From  Konigstein,  the  valley  of 
Bielagrund,  interestmg  for  its  geo- 
logical formation,  may  be  visited  ; 
the  Schweizermuhle,  and  the  villages 
of  Eilund  and  Schneeberg,  from 
which  last  may  be.  undertaken  (with 
a  guide)  the  ascent  of  the  Schnee- 
berg (2255  feet). 
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Route  182. 

BERLIN  TO  HAMBURG. 

178  miUs,  Itt  class  (eamressY  25  m, 
80  pf,;  2nd,  19  m.  10  p/.;  drct, 
18w.  40i/. 

LEAVING  Berlm,  we  proceed 
by  the  park  of  Charlot- 
tenburg,  and  crossing  the  Spree 
and  the  Havel,  reach  Spandau 
m  miles}  {Hotel:  AcUer).  It  is 
a  fortified  town,  situated  at  the 
conflnence  of  the  above-named 
rivers,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
citadel  of  Berlin.  Its  industry 
is  very  extensive.  It  contains 
cannon  and  other  foundries,  mili- 
tary storehouses,  a  powder-mill, 
a  manufactory  of  small  arms, 
laboratories  for  the  artillery,  etc. 

The  Churck  of  St  Nicholas,  of 
the  14th  century,  possesses  many 
interesting  tombs.  The  Finketu- 
krug,  in  Uie  environs  of  the  town, 
is  a  favourite  promenade. 

At  WrrTBNBERGB  (74  miles)  the 
line  from  Madgeburg  falls  in,  cross- 
ing the  river  by  a  long  bridge. 
Beyond  Wendisch  -  Wamow  (83f 
miles),  we  enter  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Mecklenburg -Schwerin,  and 
shortly  afterwards  breach 

LudwifirBlust  (73j  miles),  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Grand 
Duke  {Hotel;  Hotel  de  Weimar), 
The  Chateau  contains  a  picture 
gallery,  and  a  collection  of  anti- 
quities. The  park  affords  agree- 
able promenades. .  In  the  Russian 
Chapd  is  the  tomb  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Helena.  Passing  Haoe- 
NOW  (116  miles),  where  there  is  a 
branch  to  Schtoerin  and  Rostock, 
we  reach  Boitzenburg  (134^  miles), 
beyond  which  we  enter  the  Duchy 
of  Lauenburg,  and  crossing  the 
Stecknitz,  arrive  at  Bdchbn  (144 
miles).  From  it  a  branch  line  goes 
Xq  Lubeck  (see  Route  129).    Passing 


sevetal  unimportant  plateei^,  we  thdn 
reach 

Bergedorf  (162^  miles),  a  town 
formerly  belonging  in  common  to 
Hamburg  and  Lubeok.  The  district 
is  called  Vierlaiuie,  The  costumes 
of  the  peasantry  are  very  striking; 
■The  next  station  is  Hamburg  (see 
Route  129). 


ROUTE  188. 

BERLIN  TO  STETTIN  AND 
DANTZIG. 

Fares  to  Stettin,  88  miles,  Ist  eUass^ 
\'^m,t)Opf,;  2m;,  10  m. 

THE  first  station  after  leaving 
Betlin  is  Bbrnau  (14jk  miles), 
noted  for  the  defence  u,  made 
against  the  Hussites  in  the  15th 
oenturv.  Neustadt-Eberswaldk 
(28  miles)  is  a  manufacturing  town, 
situated  on  the  Finow  Oanfd.  The 
environs  are  delightful.  Some  dis- 
tance beyond  Neustadt,  near  Oh-orin, 
we  see  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Abbey  of  the  Oisteroians,  now  a 
hotel.  We  next  reach  Anoer- 
MUNDB,  near  which  the  line  skirts 
the  lake  of  Paarstein,  Proceeding 
along  embankments  through  the 
valleys  of  Randow  and  the  Welse. 
and  the  marsh  of  PommerenxdorJ\ 
we  pass  Passow  (56^  miles),  and 
near  Tantow  (70  miles)  we  observe, 
on  the  right,  the  lake  called 
Dammsche  See,  Afterwards,  cross* 
ing  the  fortifications,  we  enter 
Stettin  (83  miles)  {Hotels:  see 
"  Hotel  List  ").  It  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  and  is 
connected  with  the  suburb  of 
Lastadie,  on  the  right  bank,  by 
four  bridges.  It  is  a  fortress,  and 
the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Pomerania,   wd   the  cWef   com- 
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mercial  port  of  Prussia.  The  CastU 
is  of  the  16th  centnry.  The  court 
contains  a  bronze  statue  of  the 
<7reat  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
From  the  lower  there  is  an  exten- 
sive view.  The  Hotel  de  ViUe  is  of 
the  13th  century.  Opposite  this 
building  is  the  Bmvrse.  In  the 
Konigaplatz  are  marble  statues  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Frederick 
WiUiam  III. 

The  out-port  of  Stettin  is  Swine- 
Mnin>B,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Swine,  one  of  the  three  mouths  of 
tiie  Oder,  where  the  depth  of  water 
is  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships. 
It  is  a  much-frMuented  bathing- 
place  {Hotels:  Vrei  Kronen,  de 
Prusse). 

From  Berlin  to  Dantzig,  via 
Stettin,  is  312  miles.  Faref :  48  m. 
40  pf.,  and  32  m.  40  pt  A  more 
direct  route  is  via  Dirschau,  which 
is  27  miles  shorter  (see  page  498). 
Dantzig  {Hotels  :  Englischer  Haits, 
Hotel  du  Nord)  is  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  and  seaport 
towns  in  Grermany,  owing  to  its 
situation  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula,  down  which  the  Polish 
cereal  products  come  for  ocean 
shipment.  The  immense  store- 
houses on  the  Spacheninsel  can 
contaiii  2Jr  million  bushels.  The 
town  of  Dantzig  is  of  very  early 
origin,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
gtreets,  with  their  overhanging  and 
richly-decorated  gables,  is  still  very 
qnaint.  The  principal  places  of 
mterest  are  the  Rathhaus,  which 
dates  fipom  the  14th  century;  the 
Exchange,  or  Innkerhof,  built  in 
1552 ;  the  Old  Arsenal ;  and  the 
Church  of  St  Ma/ry^  a  beautiftil 
Gothic  building  of  the  15th  century. 
It  was  the  last  French  garrison  m 
Germany  to  surrender  in  1814. 
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B0VTB184 

BERLIN  TO  DRESDEN. 

(New  and  Direct  Route.) 

108  miles;  time,  S  hours.  Fares: 
\8ty  16  m.  60  i?/./  2nd,  12  m. 
60^.;  8rd,  8  m.  60^. 

THIS  route  passes  no  towns 
of  importance.  Luckau,  45 
miles ;  Kirchain,  64  miles  (branch 
to  Halle);  Elsterwerda.  76  miles 
(branch  to  Riesa) ;  and  Orossen- 
hain,  88  miles,  a  cloth  manufac- 
turing town,  are  the  principal 
stations  on  the  route. 

Dbesdbn  is  described  in  Route 
130. 


SOTJTB  186. 

BERLIN   TO   FRANKFORT-ON- 
THE-MAIN,  BY  EISENACH. 

335  miles,    Xst  doss,  49  m.;  2nd, 
36  m,  40 i?/.;  3rrf,  25  m,  Sdpf, 

THE  route  goes  by  Juterbogk 
(40  miles),  and  Wittenbero 
(60i  mUesJ  {Hold:  Kaiserhof),  It 
is  situated  on  the  Elbe.  Here  it 
was  that  the  great  Reformer  Martin 
LiUher,  some  time  a  monk,  and 
afterwards  a  professor  of  theology 
at  the  once  famous  University  of 
Wittenberjj,  posited  up  his  95  theses 
in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and^ 
here  he  burnt  the  Papal  Bull  which 
condemned  him.  He  was  buried, 
in  1546,  in  the  ScMosskirche,  which 
also   contains    the    tombs   of  his 
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supporter  Melancthon,  and  of 
Frederick  the  Wise  and  John  the 
Stedfast,  Electors  of  Saxony  and 
his  friends.  The  ancient  doors  of 
the  Schlosskirche,  to  which  Luther 
affixed  his  theses,  were  burnt  during 
the  bombardment  of  the  town  by 
the  Austrians  in  1760,  and  were 
replaced,  in  1858  by  others  of 
bronze,  on  which  are  engraved  the 
subjects  of  his  various  theses.  The 
fovrn  Ohwrck  contains  two  painfr 
ings  by  Qranach  representing  the 
preaching  of  Luther,  and  l)antismal 
fonts  executed  by  Hermann  Vischer. 
The  ancient  convent  of  the  Augus- 
tines,  in  which  Luther  was  a  monk, 
and  which  was  afterwards  the  Uni- 
versity, is  Tvorw  a  Protestant  Semin- 
ary, Visitors  are  shown  his  cell, 
and  various  articles  which  belonged 
to  him.  His  house  is  now  attached 
to  the  school.  Near  it  is  an  oak, 
planted  on  the  site  of  that  ui^der 
which  he  burnt  the  Pope's  Bull. 
The  Mathhaus  contains  his  portrait 
«aid  those  of  other  Reformers,  by 
Cranach.  His  statite,  by  Schadow, 
is  in  the  market-place.  On  the 
pedestal  are  the  famous  lines  of 
Luther : — 

**  let's  Ootteswerk  so  wird's  bestehn ; 
Ist's   Menschenwerk,   wird's   unter- 
gehn." 

(If  it  be  God's  work  it  will  last ; 
If  onl3'  man's  'twill  soon  be  past.) 

Leaving  on  the  right  the .  Anhalt 
line,  we  cross  the  Elbe  over  a 
brieve  of  twelve  arches,  and  passing 
Dessau  (82  miles),  in  the  Ducal 
Palace  of  which  there  is  a  cabinet 
of  antiquities,  some  manuscripts  of 
Luther,  etc.,  we  reach  Kothen  (96 
milesj.  From  hence  to  Hallb  (105 
miles),  see  Route  130. 

Leaving  Halle,  we  cross  the 
Elster  and  Saale  near  their  con- 
fluence, and  arrive  at  Merseburg 
(114  miles).  The  Cathedral,  of  the 
13th  century,  has  a  richly  orna- 
mented, ported,  some  paintings  by 
Cranach  and  Albert  Durer,  and  a 
monumeiit  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph 


of  Suabia.  At  Corbbtha  (120 
miles),  the  line  from  Leipsio  tails 
in. 

WeissenfelB  (127  miles)  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Saale,  and 'has  a  fine 
port.  The  body  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Lutzen,  was  brought  here  and 
embalmed  in  one  of  the  chambers 
of  the  Amsthaus  ;  part  of  the  wall, 
marked  with  his  blood,  is  still  to  l^e 
seen.  The  ancient  castle  is  con- 
verted, into  a  barrack.  A  little 
west  of  the  station,  near  the  rail- 
way, is  a  little  house  marked  with 
an  N.,  in  which  Napoleon  passed 
the  first  night  after  the  battle  of 
Leipsic.  We  see  on  the  ri^t  the 
Chateau  de  Oesaek,  and  the  Tour  de 
Schoenburg,  before  reaching 

Naumburs:  (133  miles)  {Hotel ; 
Schwarzes  Ross),  situated  on  the 
Saale,  and  surrounded  by  hill^ 
planted  with  vineyards.  The  Cathe- 
dral, completed  in  1249,  is  a  mixture 
of  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
styles.  The  pillars  of  the  choir  are 
adorned  with  sculptures,  and  there 
is  a  handsome  rood-screen.  In  the 
Stadt-kirche  is  a  painting  by 
Cranach,  "Christ,  blessing  little 
children."  Leaving  Naumburg, 
we  see,  on  the  left,  the  village  of 
ScHULPORTA,  containing  a  school  at 
which  Elopstock,Lessing,  and  Fichte 
were  educated.  We  several  times 
cross  the  Saale,  which  flows  through 
a  picturesque  defile  celebrated  in 
the  militanr  annals  of  1806  and 
1813.  At  KOSEN  (138  miles)  are 
some  salt-works  and  baths ;  on  the 
left  are  the  ruins  of  Ruddsburg ; 
farther  off,  the  towers  of  Saalock. 
About  4  miles  from  Stadtsulza  (143 
ipiles)  is  Auerstadt,  and  the  field  of 
battle  of  Jena,  where  Napoleon  de- 
feated the  Prussians,  14tn  October 
1806.  The  most  convenient  point 
on  the  railway  from  which  to  visit 
the  battlefield  is  Apolda,  the  sta- 
tion five  miles  further  on. 

Weimar  (160  milesJ(iro^:  JBh-b- 
prinz),  situated  on  the  Ilm.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  and  derives  its  great 
celebrity  from  the  number  of  ulus- 
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trioQs  writers  who  have  lived  and  and  you  shall  play  to  a  pitM  of 

jdied  there.    It  has  been  called  the  kings." 

"Necropolis  of  the  poets  of  Ger-  Ootlia  (191  miles)  {Hold:  Deid- 
mwiy ; '— Goethe,  Herder,  Schiller,  scher  Hof\  the  chief  town  of  the 
Wieland,  all  resided  here.  The  Datchy  of  Saxe  -  Coburg  -  Gotluk 
houses  of  the  three  first  are  still  to  be  The  Schloss  Friedenstein,  a  con- 
seen.  The  town  possesses  statnes  spicuous  building  on  a  height, 
of  each  of  thera,  besides  one  of  containssome  good  pictures  by  Cran- 
Gharles  Augustus,  who  was  Grand  ach,  Holbein,  Vandyke,  and  others ; 
Duke  in  their  time.  In  the  Stadt-  a  cabinet  of  engravings;  a  collection 
Jdrche  is  a  painting  of  the  Grud-  of  gems  and  curiosities ;  a  collec- 
fixion  by  Cranach,  portraits  of  tion  of  coins  and  medals;  a  Library; 
Cranach,  Luther,  and  Melancthon,  a  'Museum  of  Natural  History ;  a 
the  tomb  of  Herder,  and  the  statue  Japanese  and  Chinese  Museum.  Ad* 
of  L.  Cranach.  The  Residenz  mission  gratis,  Gotha  is  of  interest 
Schloss  is  handsomely  decorated ;  to  English  travellers  as  the  home  of 
the  apartments  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Consort,  and  the  Duchy  now 
four  authors  above  named  are  ruled  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
adorned  with  frescoes  illustrating  The  Schlosses  Ehrenburg,  and  ReiU' 
their  works.  Admission,  1  m.  hardstein  are  two  handsome  jpalaces 
Goethe's  house,  in  the  Goethe  Platz,  often  mentioned  in  the  Queen's 
is  shown  in  summer  daily,  in  diaries.  Gotha  is  a  most  agreeable 
winter,  twice  a  week.  It  contains  place  of  residence, 
most  of  the  furniture  which  was  Blienaifli  (210  miles)  {Hotel  z 
in  it  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Chrossherzog  von  Sachsen)^  the  chief 
Schiller's  house  is  in  Schiller  Strasse,  town    of   the    Thuringerwald,    is 

r  daily.  In  the  Castle  Park,  on  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  sur- 
bank  of  the  Ilm,  to  the  south-  rounded  oj  wooded  hills.  It  con- 
ward,  Goethe's  country  house  is  tains  nothmg  to  attract  the  atten- 
seen.  Weimar  is  one  of  the  tion  of  tourists.  On  an  eminence 
pleasantest  German  towns  for  an  near  the  town  stands  the  Castlb  op 
Englishman  or  American  to  reside  in.  Wabtbubo,  of  the  11th  century, 
Erfurt  (174  miles)  (Hotel :  RUmi-  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  Luther's 
scher  Kaiser,  SUber's).  A  very  old  imprisonment  from  May  1521  to 
town,  once  the  capital  of  Thuringia,  March  1522.  {One-horse  carnage 
now  a  Prussian  fortress.  The  to  the  Waribv/rg  and  return,  6  m. 
Cathedbal  was  built  at  various  Donkey  for  same  trip,  3  m.  SO  pf,) 
times  between  the  12th  and  15th  His  capture  and  confinement  were 
centuries.  It  contains  a  bronze  due  to  the  friendship  of  the  Elector 
relief  of  the  crowning  of  the  Virgin;  of  Saxony,  who  knew  that  his  life 
a  painting  of  the  Holy  Family  by  was  in  danger  after  his  appearance 
Cranach  ;  some  other  old  paintings  ;  before  the  Diet  at  Worms.  During 
a  carved  pulpit  designed  by  Schin-  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  severed 
kel ;  a  bell  called  the  Great  Susan,  works,  and  translated  a  consider- 
etc.  The  Martinstiftj  now  an  able  portion  of  the  Bible.  The 
orphan  asylum,  was  formerly  the  chamoer  in  which  he  lived  is  shown ; 
Augastine  convent.  The  cell  occu-  it  contains  the  table  which  he  used, 
pied  by  Luther  is  shown.  His  also  portraits  of  his  parents  by  L. 
Bible  and  other  relics  are  preserved  Cranach.  It  was  here,  as  he  writes, 
here.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  of  the  that  he  was  subjected  to  attacks 
13th  century ;  in  the  Plcue  is  the  from  the  Evil  Oiie,  whom  he  re- 
statue  of  Iwoland.  A  congress  of  pulsed  by  throwing  his  inkstand  at 
sovereigns  was  convened  here  by  nim.  Bebba  Junction  (224  miles) 
Napoleon  in  1807  at  the  zenith  of  {/or  Qottingen  Hanover),  Fulda 
Ws  fame,  when  he  wrote  to  the  great  (281  miles)  {Hotel :  Kurfurst\  a  for- 
actor  Talma,  "Come  to  me.  Talma,  tified  town,  situated  on  a  river  of 
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the  same  name,  in  a  rich  valley. 
The  Cathedral  is  modern. 

CteilimflLUBeii  (323  miles)  {Hotel: 
Hessischer  'Hof),  It  is  situated  on 
the  Kinzig.  The  Emperor  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa  made  it  his  resid- 
ence, and  built  a  palace  here  in 
1144.  The  ruins  are  seen  on  an 
island,  opposite  the  lower  portion 
of  the  town.  The  Cathedral  built 
in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  in  the  transition  style 
from  round  to  pointed  architecture. 
It  has  a  twisted  spire,  a  cupola^ 
round  and  pointed  arches.  Hanau 
(329  miles)  (Hotels:  KarUberg, 
Adler),  situated  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Kinzig  and  the  Main.  The 
largest  manufactories  of  jewellery  in 
Germany  are  here.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood, on  the  left  of  the  route  to 
Frankfort,  is  PkUUpsruhe^  the 
country  residence  of  the  late 
Bldctor  of  Hesse  -  Cassel.  Near 
Hanau,  Napoleon,  after  the  battle 
of  Xiepsic,  fought  a  battle  with 
the  Bavarians  and  Austrians,  in 
which  the  Allies  were  defeated. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 

Frankfort  -  on  -  the  -  Main  (339 
miles) {Hotels :  see  "Hotel List "). 

Cabs. — From  the  railway  stations 
to  any  part  of  the  town,  one  or  two 
persons,  90  pf. ;  three  or  four  per- 
sons, 1  m.  20  pf.  Course  within 
the  town,  50  to  70  pf. ;  per  hour, 
1  m.  70  pf.  to  2  m. 

Tramways  to  the  Palm  Garden 
and  through  several  of  the  principal 
streets.  Electric  railway  from 
Sachsenhausen  to  0£fenbach. 

Theatres.— Opera  House ;  Town 
Theatre ;  Victoria  Theatre, 

Palm  Garden,  admission  1  m. 
Restaurant  concerts  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening.  Monthly  tickets 
at  reduced  rates. 


Zoological  Garden,  admission 
1  m.  Concerts  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. Aquarium,  50  pf.  extra. 
Monthly  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

The  most  ancient  and  important 
of  the  free  cities  of  Germany  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Main.  It  was  a  free  town  and  the 
seat  of  the  Germanic  Diet  up  to 
1866,  when  it  was  annexed  to 
Prussia.  It  is  a  compactly  built 
town,  and  possesses  some  wide, 
handsome  streets.  The  new  town 
is  well  built,  its  principal  street, 
the  Zeil,  being  one  of  the  finest  in 
Germany.  The  old  town  has  many 
narrow  streets  and  quaint  old  houses 
with  the  gables  overhanging  the 
lower  storeys. 

The  greatest  ornament  of  Frank- 
fort is  a  promenade,  or  series  of 
gardens  which  extend  round  three 
sides  of  the  town.  It  has  numerous 
public  edifices,  prominent  among 
which  is  the  Romer,  or  Toton  Hau, 
a  venerable  and  interesting  struc- 
ture. In  one  of  its  haUs,  the 
Electors  of  the  empire  met  for  the 
election  of  the  Emperor.  In 
another,  the  KcUsersaalf  the  Em- 
peror was  banqueted  after  his 
election,  being  waited  on  at  table 
by  princes  and  officers  of  the 
empire.  The^  ceiling  of  this  hall 
has  been  richly  decorated  by 
modem  artists,  and  its  wall  contain 
portraits  of  the  German  emperom 
from  Charlemagne  to  Ferdinand  III. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the 
churches  is  the  Dom,  or  Cathe- 
dral, an  ancient  structure,  sur- 
mounted by  a  fine  tower,  interest- 
ing as  the  scene  of  the  coronation 
of  the  emperors.  It  was  badly 
damaged  by  fire  in  1868,  but  has 
been  restored.  St  Calherine^s 
Chwrch  has  a  fine  altar  of  black 
marble,  and  numerous  paintings 
and  monuments.  Other  public 
buildings  are:  the  Saalhof,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
Carlovingian  emperors;  the  large 
palace  of  the  Prince  of  Thum  and 
Taxis  in  Zeil ;  the  Exchange ;  the 
Theatre ;  the  house  in  which  Luther 
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lived,  in  l^e  Dom  Platz ;  and  that 
in  which  Goethe  was  bom,  No.  28 
Hirschgraben.  A  colossal  statue  in 
bronze  has  been  erected  on  the 
(roethe  Platz  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  German  poet.  A  group  of 
three  statues  in  honour  or  Guten- 
berg, Fust,  and  Schoffer,  the  in- 
ventors of  printing,  has  been  placed 
in  the  Bossmarkt.  In  the  Schiller 
Flatz  is  a  fine  bronze  statue  of 
Schiller.  Frankfort  is  rich  in 
collections  connected  with  liter- 
ature and  art.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  Stadel  Muaewm.^  con- 
taining a  fine  gallery  of  pictures ; 
the  S<Kpkenbarg  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  containing  many  rare 
specimens  brought  from  EWpt, 
Nubia,  and  Abyssinia;  and  a 
Library  containing  120,000  volumes. 
In  the  garden  of  the  banker  Beth- 
mann,  near  the  Friedbeig  gate,  in  a 
building  erected  for  it,  is  the  beauti- 
ful statue  ofAriadnef  by  Dannecker. 
It  is  shown  daily  from  10  to  1,  and 
in  the  summer  from  3  to  5  also. 
Fee,  50  pf .  to  the  attendant.  The 
New  Opsra  Housb  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe.  The  Palmen 
Garten^  a  sort  of  winter  garden 
with  a  fine  collections  of  plfmts,  is 
well  worth  visiting.  The  restaur- 
ant is  excellent,  and  is  much  re- 
sorted to  by  strangers. 

The  city  has  considerable  manu- 
factures; but  by  far  the  most 
important  business  of  Frankfort  is 
in  money  and  banking.  Within  a 
few  minutes  by  railway  are  the 
pleasant  watering-places  of  Hom> 
burg  and  Wiesbaden,  offering  many 
attractions  to  visitors,  and  where  the 
hotel  accommodation  is  of  a  superior 
character  and  at  reasonable  x)rice8, 
Frankfort  may  be  conveniently 
visited  from  either  of  the  places 
named,  the  trains  running  almost 
hourly.  All  that  is  of  interest  at 
Frankfort  may  be  seen  in  a  few 
hours.  The  old  Jnden  Gasse  or 
Jews'  quarter,  in  which  stood  the 
original  house  of  the  powerful 
family  of  Rothschild,  hias  now 
entirely  disappeared. 

Wipe  Merch  wits. — Manskopf-Sar- 


asin,  15  to  17  Junghof  Straste,  nealt 
the  Rosemarkt,  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  most  reputable  wine  houses 
in  Germany,  whose  cellars  are  well 
worth  a  visit  as  one  of  the  sights  of 
the  city. 

Connected  with  the  city  by 
an  old  stone  brid^  built  in  1342, 
950  ft.  long,  restmg  on  fourteen 
arches,  is  the  suburb  of  Sachsbn- 
HAUSBN,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river.  On  the  bridge  is  a  statue  of 
Charlemagne,  and  near  the  end,  in 
Sachsenhausen,  is  the  old  palace  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
now  converted  into  a  barrack. 


ROUTE  136. 

BERLIN  TO  ST  PETERSBURG, 
BY  KONIGSBERG, 

1040  mUea.  Fares  to  EydUeuhnen^ 
the  frontier:  \st  clasSf  66  m.  SOp/,; 
2nd,  49  m,  bOvf.  From  frontier 
to  St  Petersbwrg:  Ist,  roubleg 
31*39 ;  2nd,  ronbles  23*54 ;  time 
Berlin  to  St  Petersburgy  42  hours 
(eayyress), 

71"  EA  VING  Berlin  we  pass  several 
1  J  unimportant  places,  part  of 
the  way  lying  through  fir  planta- 
tions. We  leave,  on  the  rignt,  the 
line  to  Breslau,  and  reach  Custrin 
(61  miles)  {Hotel:  Krappe,  Kron- 
prinz),  where  a  line  goes  off  to 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Warthe 
and  the  Oder,  and  is  a  manufacturing 
town  of  some  importance.  In  the 
Castle,  now  used  as  a  barrack, 
Frederick  the  Great  when  Crown 
Prince  was  imprisoned  by  order  of 
his  father,  in  consequence  of  his 
attempt  to  escape  to  England,  and 
his  friend  Lieut.  Katte  was  be- 
b«aded,     Near  Custrin  was  fought 
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in  1758  the  desperate  battle  of 
Zorndorff,  in  which  Frederick  de- 
feated a  more  numerous  Bussian 
army. 

[Fraiikfort>on-th6-0der,50  miles 
from  Berlin^  and  not  on  the  direct 
route  to  Russia  {Hotel :  Deutsches 
Matis),  The  Marienkirche  or  Ober- 
kirche  is  of  the  13th  century,  re- 
stored ;  it»  high  altar  is  of  finely 
carved  wood.  In  the  town  is  a 
monument  to  Prince  Leopold  of 
Brunswick.] 

LandBberg:  (79  miles)  {Hotel: 
Pasedags  Hotel),  situated  on  the 
Warthe,  is  an  important  manu- 
facturing town,  dealing  chiefly  in 
engines  and  machinery.  The  rail- 
way traverses  a  large  plain,  afford- 
ing glimpses  from  time  to  time  of 
the  sails  of  the  vessels  on  the  river. 
At  Ereuz  (117  miles)  the  line  is 
crossed  by  that  from  Stettin  to 
Posen.  We  proceed  through  a 
country  presenting  alternations  of 
cultivated  patches  and  sandy  plains 
covered  with  pines.  Bromberg 
{Hotel :  Moritz)  (208  miles)  situ- 
ated on  the  Brane,  not  far  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Vistula.  There 
are  considerable  manufactures 
carried  on  here.  Dirschau  (287 
miles),  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Vistula.  Here  the  line  branches 
off  on  the  left  to  Dantzig  (see  p. 
493).  We  now  cross  the  river, 
which  at  the  driest  season  of  the 
year  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
over  a  bridge  about  870  yards  long. 
We  pass  over  the  island  of  Nogat, 
formed  by  two  arms  of  the  Vistula, 
of  which  the  left  retains  its  name ; 
the  right,  called  the  Nogat,  flowing 
into  the  Frische  Haff,  a  fresh  water 
gulf,  formed  by  the  influx  of  the 
Nogat,  the  Elbin^,  and  other  rivers, 
and  connected  with  the  Baltic  by  a 
strait.  This  delta  is  protected 
against  inundation  by  dykes,  like 
those  in  Holland.  The  Nogat  is 
crossed  over  a  bridge  upwards  of 
100  yards  long,  and  ornamented 
with  fine  statues.  M  arienburq  (298 
miles)  Hotel:  Marieriburg,Konigvon 
Preussen)  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  Teutonic  Order.    The  ancient 


Gothic  Chdteau  of  the  Granel 
Master  was  built  at  various  periods 
during  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  grand  mediaeval 
fortress-residence,  and  well  worth 
a  visit.  The  church  contains  th6 
tombs  of  several  of  the  Grand 
Masters,  of  the  famous  Teutonib 
order  founded  in  1191.  ElbgiK 
(314  miles)  Hotel:  Berlin),  It  is 
situated  onthe  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  falls  into  the  Frische 
Haff,  upon  which  there  are  steamers 
three  times  a  week  to  Eonigsberg^ 
and  through  which  it  has  access 
to  the  Baltic.  Brat7NSBEBG  (349 
miles),  on  the  Passarge,  has  several 
public  educational  establishments. 

Xonlgsberg  (387  miles)  {Hotel : 
Devtsdhes  Haus),  This  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Prussia,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Electors  of 
•Brandenburg,  and  is  a  fortress  of 
the  first  class,  with  a  large  number 
of  encircling  forts,  situated  on  the 
Pregel,  a  few  miles  above  its  influx 
into  the  Prische  Haff.  The  Cathe- 
drcU,  a  fine  Gothic  building  of  the 
14th  century,  is  situated  on  an 
island.  It  contains  a  marble 
monument  of  the  Margrave  Albert 
of  Brandenburg,  and  several  other 
tombs ;  amongst  them,  one  of  Eant, 
the  great  metaphysician,  who  was  a 
native  of  Konigsberg ;  his  house,  in 
the  Prinzessin  StraaMy  is  pointed 
out.  The  University  was  rounded 
in  1544.  The  Palace,  built  in  1257 
by  Ottakar^  king  of  Bohemia,  has 
been  the  residence  of  the  Grand 
Masters  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and 
of  the  dukes  .  of  Prussia.  In  its 
chapel,  in  1701,  Frederick  I.  placed 
the  crown  upon  his  own  head,  on 
taking  the  title  of  King  of  Prussiai. 
After  the  Napoleonic  triumphs  it 
was  the  centre  of  the  reviving 
power  of  Prussia,  and  Queen.  Louise 
resided  there  during  the  dark 
period  from  1807  to  1813.  The 
Stadt  Mnseum  has  a  oollectibn  of 
pictures. 

[About  twenty-two  miles  south 
of  Konigsberg  is  Eylau,  a  town  of 
2800  inhabitants,  celebrated  for  the 
sanguinary  battle  which  took  place 
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there  on  the  7th  February,  1807, 
between  the  French,  under  Napo- 
leon, and  Prussians.  Twelve  miles 
from  Eylau  is  Friedlandy  where  the 
French  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Prussians  in  June  of  the  same 
year.] 

Insterbnrs:  (444  miles)  {Hotel: 
Kronprinz  van  Preussen)  is  a  busy 
manufacturing  town  of  21,000  in- 
habitants, and  a  Prussian  frontier 
station.  [Here  a  branch  line  goes 
off  to  Tilsit,  25  miles  distant,  cele- 
brated for  the  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded there,  July  9,  1807.)  We 
go  on  to  Qumbinnen  (462  miles),  a 
manufacturing  town  of  6500  in- 
habitants. Eydtkuhnen  (483 
miles)  is  the  last  German  station, 
on  this  route  to  Russia,  and  famous 
for  several  Imperial  meetings  be- 
tween the  Czar  and  Emperor 
William.  (For  the  remainder  of 
the  journey  to  St  Petersburg,  see 
Russu.) 


ROUTE  137. 

THE  MOSELLE  VALLEY. 

(By  Railway.) 

Express  fares  from  Coblenz  to 
Treves :  1st  dass^  10  m.  lOjp. ;  2nd 
clasSf  7  m.  50  p. ;  3rd  clasSj  5  m, 
30  p, ;  69  miles,  2J  horns, 

ON,  the  15th  of  May  1879,  the 
Moselle  Railway  was  opened. 
It  throws  open  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  valJeys  of  Europe,  which 
bad  hitherto  only  been  accessible 
by  the  schnellwagen,  or  by  steamer 
when  there  happened  to  be  suffi- 
cient water  in  the  Moselle.  The 
railway  branches  oflf  from  the  Lahn 
line  below  Ems,  crosses  the  Lahn 
by  the  Hohenrhein  works  and  the 
Rhine  by  two  bridges,  which  span 


the  two  arms  into  which  ^e  stream 
is  divided  by  the  island  of  Ober- 
werth  below  Laubach.  The  station 
at  Coblenz  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Moselle.  Trains  on  the  Rhine 
railway  stop  at  the  Moselle  station. 
Leaving  Coblenz,  the  line  crosses 
the  river  at  Moseltoeis,  and  thence 
ascends  the  left  bank.  At  Guls, 
Winnitigen,  Cobem,  ffaizenport, 
Moselk&rn  (Hotel:  Anker),  and 
Garden  {Hotel  :  Brauer),  are  sta- 
tions. The  first  halting-place  of 
importance,  and  the  first  at  which 
express  trains  stop,  is  Cochem  {Ho- 
tec:  Zur  Union)  thirtv  miles  from 
Coblenz.  Near  Cochem  is  the 
ruined  castle  of  Winneburg,  the 
most  ancient  castle  of  the  Metter- 
nich  family,  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1689.  Here  the  line  goes 
under  the  Ellerberg,  through  a 
tunnel  2\  miles  long,  then  crosses 
the  river  and  runs  up  the  right 
bank  to  BvUay,  opposite  Alf 
{Hotels:  Poste,  Bellevue),  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  Moselle  Valley. 
Leaving  BvUay,  the  line  again 
crosses  the  river,  and,  running 
through  a  number  of  short  tunnels, 
reaches  Merzig,  Ehrang,  and 
Treves.    (See  page  395.) 


ROUTE  138. 

THE  RHINE  FROM  COLOGNE 
TO  MAYENCE. 

THE  distance  between  Cologne 
and  Mayence  is  116  miles. 
The  express  steamers  are  the 
"  WUheCm  Kaiser  und  Konig" 
Deutscher  Kaiser,  HumboU,  and 
Friede.  These  are  saloon  steamers, 
but  there  are  four  others  nearly  as 
fast,  viz.  Hansa,  NiedervxUd, 
Rhein  and  Drachs'nfels.  The  first 
make  the  passage  from  Cologne  to 
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Msyence  in  12  honrs,  and  from 
Mayence  to  Cologpe  in  7i  hours. 
The  latter  take  aboat  two  hours 
more  up,  and  one  hour  more  down 
stream.  These  steamers  are  yery 
comfortable,  having  deck  saloons 
with  windows  throughout  the  en- 
tire length.  Fares:  Cologne  to 
Mayence,  1st  class,  9  marks ;  to 
Coblenz,  4-30  marks.  From  May- 
ence to  Cologne,  10*80  marks.  110 
lbs.  of  baggage  is  allowed  free. 
The  express  steamers  only  run 
between  1st  May  and  15th  October. 
Passengers  are  advised  to  take 
their  tickets  immediately  on  em- 
barking, as  otherwise  they  are 
liable  to  be  asked  for  the  full  fare 
from  the  starting-point.  Tickets  of 
two  marks  and  over  carry  the  ri^ht 
to  break  the  journey  at  any  pomt 
the  traveller  chooses,  provided  he 

f'ves  notice  to  the  ticket  collector, 
xcellent  refreshments  and  good 
wine  are  provided  on  boara  at 
reasonable  charges. 

COLOGNE  {Hotels:  see  *< Hotel 
List  "). 

Arrival.— All  the  first-class 
hotels  send  onmibuses  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  a  porter  from  each  hotel 
is  always  in  attendance  at  both  the 
arrival  and'  departure  of  trains. 
Passengers  arriving  have  only  to 
deliver  their  luggage  tickets  to  him 
at  the  exit  door,  and  he  attends  to 
its  delivery.  Cabs,  as  well  as 
omnibuses,  are  abundant  at  the 
station. 

Shops.— See  "  Specialties  of 
European  Cities." 

Enoush  Church,  on  Sundays, 
11  A.M.  and  7  p.m.,  in  winter  8.30 ; 
11  A.M.  and  7.30  p.m.  in  summer, 
at  3  Bischofsgarten  Strasse. 

Objepts  of  Interest.  —  The 
Cathedral,  or  Dom,  Church  of'  St 
Urmdaf  or  of  the  Eleven  Thousand 
VirginSj  Church  of  St  Oereon^  St 
PeterSf  Museum^  Hotel  de  Villey  the 
Oilrzenichf  or.  Town  Banqueting 
Hall,  Zoological  Gardens, 

Cologne  (population,  270,000, 
and  permanent)  garrison  of  7000) 
was  an  important  Roman  colony, 
from  which  circumstance  it  derives 


its  name.  Agrlppina,  daughter  of 
Germanicus,  ana  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  was  bom  here, 
and  adorned  the  place  with  an 
amphitheatre,  temples,  aqueducts, 
etc.,  of  which  there  are  still 
vestiges.  It  was  the  capital  of 
Lower  Rhenish  Gaul  until  330,  and 
after  many  vicissitudes  was  annexed 
to  the  German  Empire  in  870.  It 
became  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerflil  members  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  carried  on  an  extensive 
commerce  with  all  the  maritime 
peoples  of  the  periods  The  mer- 
chants of  Cologne  enjoyed  great 
privileges  in  England,  and  allowed 
no  ships  to  carry  merchandise  on 
the  Rhine  past  their  city  except 
their  own.  The  University  of 
Cologne  was  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  in  Germany,  and  all  the 
arts  were  cultivated  there  with  dis- 
tinguished success.  The  town 
ceased  to  be  free  in  1794,  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
who  kept  possession  of  it  until 
1814.  The  Archbishop  was  an 
Elector  of  the  German  Empire,  but 
his  electorate  was  suppressed  with 
the  liberties  of  the  town.  Since 
the  last  war  with  France  it  has 
greatly  increased  in  prosperity  and 
importance.  New  forts  nave  been 
constructed  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  city,  and  the  intervening 
space  has  been  occupied  for  im- 
provements. The  Cathedral  is 
naturally  the  first  place  to  be 
visited.  This  grand  Gothic  edifice 
has  not  inappropriately  been  called 
the  St  Peter's  of  the  North,  as  there 
is  no  church  of  its  order  which  in 
any  degree  approaches  it  in  vast- 
liess  of  dimension  or  in  design.  Its 
first  stone  was  laid  in  1248,  on  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  an  earlier 
edifice.  The  choir  was  consecrated 
iti  1322;  the  southern  tower  was 
almost  completed,  and  received  a 
peal  of  bells  in  1447.  The  further 
progress  of  the  building  continued 
to  be  slow.  The  north  and  south 
aisles  of  the  nave  had  only  been 
carrietl  up  to  the  capitals  of  their 
columns  in  1509,  ana  all  progress 
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COLOGNE. 


HOTEL   DU   NORD. 


The  only  First-Class  Hotel  contiguous  to  the 
Central  Station,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Rhine. 
300  Rooms  and  Saloons.  Large  Garden,  with 
covered  Terrace,   lighted   in  the  evening   by  the 


the    Rhine. 


Electric  Light.  J^ine  view  over 
Baths.  French  Cook.  Omnibuses  at  every  Train. 
Sale  of  choice  Rhine  Wines  for  Exportation,  etc. 
English  spoken.     TariflFs  in  every  Room. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Offices  in  the  Hotel ;  also 
a  Bureau  for  the  Sale  of  Railway  Tickets  and 
Registration  of  Baggage  to  all  points.  English 
Church  (expressly  built)  in  the  grounds. 
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since  that  date  has  heen  made  in 
oar'  own  times.  A  subscription 
was  set  on  foot  throughout  Europe 
for  its  completion,  but  its  restoration 
was  really  due  to  Frederick  William 
m.  and  IV.  of  Prussia.  The  total 
amount  expended  on  the  completion 
was  over  £900,000.  Frederick 
William  IV.  laid  the  first  stone  of 
the  transept  in  1842;  the  nave, 
aisles,  and  transepts  were  conse- 
crated in  1848 ;  the  north  and  south 
portals  were  finished  later ;  and  the 
whole  interior  was  thrown  open  in 
1863.  The  last  stone  of  the  south 
tower  was  put  in  its  position  in 
August  1880,  and  the  completion  of 
the  cathedral  was  celebrated  with 
great  ceremony  in  the  presence  of 
the  German  Emperor  and  princes  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  The 
entire  length  is  444  feet,  the  height 
of  the  towers  512  feet,  and  the 
width  201  feet  "The  choir  con- 
sists of  five  aisles,  is  161  feet  high, 
and  internally,  from  its  size,  height, 
and  disposition  of  pillars,  niches, 
and  chapels,  and  beisiutifully 
coloured  windows,  resembles  a 
splendid  vision.  Externally,  its 
double  range  of  stupendous  flying 
buttresses  and  intervening  piers, 
bristling  with  a  forest  of  purpled 
pinnacles,  strike  the  beholder  with 
awe  and  astonishment." — Hope, 

Against  the  colunms  of  the  choir 
stand  colossal  statues  of  Christ,  the 
Virgin,  and  the  Twelve  Apostles 
of  the  13th  century ;  the  stained- 
glass  windows  and  the  carved  seats 
and  stalls  are  of  the  same  period. 
King  Louis  of  Bavaria  presented 
the  painted  windows  which  are  in 
the  south  aisle  of  the  nave.  They 
are  inferior  to  those  in  the  north, 
aisle.  The  celebrated  shrine  of  the 
"Thbbe  Kings  op  Cologne,**  or 
the  Ma^  who  brought  oflFerings  to 
the  Saviour  from  the  East  is  in  the 
chapel  immediately  behind  the  high 
altcur.  Their  bones  were  presented 
by  Barbarossa  to  Bainaldo,  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  in  1164.  The 
case  of  silver-gilt  in  which  the  bones 
are  preserved  is  very  curiously 
wrought,  and   richly   inlai4   with 


jewels  and  preeious  stones,  but  it 
was  deprived  of  many  of  the  jewels 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  guardians, 
during  its  removal  to  Westphalia  in 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  assearted  that  the 
treasures  of  the  shrine  are  still 
worth  £240,000.  It  is  only  shown 
to  the  public  free  on  Sundays  and 
festivals  ;  at  other  times  it  is  shown 
by  the  sacristan  for  9k  fee  of  1^  unark 
for  each  person,,  A  slab  in  the  pave- 
ment, between  the  high  altar  and  the 
shrine,  covers  the  heart  of  Marie  de 
Medicis ;  and  the  side  chapels  of  the 
choir  contain  several  monuments  of 
the  archbishop,  among  which  is 
that  of  Conrad  of  Hochstaden,  the 
founder  of  the  church. 

In  the  chapel  of  St  Agnes  is  a 
very  old  picture  in  distemper 
(1410),  representinff  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  and  the  legend  of 
Cologne's  other  patron  saints,  Saint 
Ursula  and'  Saint  Oereon.  In  the 
sacristy  are  relics  of  saints,  church 
plate,  and  many  other  curiosities. 

A  good  view  of  the  town  may  be 
had  from  the  roof. 

In  the  church  GtSt  Ursula^  called 
also  the  Church  of  the  Eleven 
Thousand  Virgins^  is  the  tomb  of 
St  Ursula,  and  the  walls  of  the 
church  and  of  the  treasury,  or 
golden  chamber,  are  covered  with 
the  bones  of  her  unfortunate  com- 
panions. The  legend  is  that  St. 
Ursula,  the  daughter  of  a  British 
king,  made  a  pilgrima^  to  Bome, 
accompanied  by  11,000  virgins.  On 
their  way  back  to  their  own 
country,  they  were  massacred  at 
Cologne  by  the  Huns,  because  they 
persisted  in  remaining  faithful  to 
their  vows. 

In  the  treasury,  fee,  14  marks  for 
1  to  3  persons,  besides  the  skulls  of 
the  saint  and  a  few  of  her  com- 
panions, are  her  relics  in  a  silver 
case,  part  of  an  earthen  vessel 
which  held  the  water  which  was 
turned  to  wine  at  the  marriage  in 
Cana,  etc. 

The  church  of  St  Gereon  is  litied 
with  the  bones  of  the  318  martyrs 
of  the  Theban  Legion,  who  were 
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slain  here  in  286  by  order  of  the  building   was   constructed   at  the 

Emperor  Diocletian.     It  is  one  of  expense   of  Mr.  Richartz.     It  is 

the  finest  churches  in  Cologne ;  the  open  every  day ;  admission,  75  pf. ; 

nave  dates  from  1227,  the  rest  of  Wednesdays    and    Sundays    free, 

the  church  from  1069.  Beside  the  anti(^uities,  it  contains  a 

St   Peter^Sf    where   Rubens  was  gallery  of  paintings,  and  some  fine 

baptized,     contains     his     famous  stained     glass.         Among     other 

"  Orv/yifixion  of  St  Peter"  painted  painters   whose   works   are  to  be 

a  short  time  before  his  deatn  ;  and  found  in  the   gaUjery   are   Albert 

some  good  stained  windows.     The  Durer,  Holbein,  Rubens,  Vandyke, 

brazen  font  in  which  Rubens  was  OuidOy     Sahator    Rosa,     Titian, 

baptized   is   still   in   the   church.  Oorreggio,  Paid  Veronese,  and  Tin- 

^ere  are  other  extremely  ancient  toretto, 

and  interesting  churches,  of  which  The    Zoological    and    Botanical 

space  will  only  allow  us  to  mention  Gardens,   a   short   distance   down 

the     names :     the    Jesuits',     the  the  river,  are  much  frequented,  and 

Apostles',  St  Mary  in  Capitolio,  St  adjoin  each  other. 

Severin,  St  Oecilia,  St  Canibert,  etc.  Marie  de  Medicis  died,  in  1642, 

The  contrast  of  the  lightness  and  in  the  house  No.  10  Sternengasse. 

elegance  of  the  Romanesque  style  of  Her  heart  is  buried  in  the  cathe- 

some  of  these  with  the  ponderous  dral,  as  stated  ;  her  other  remains 

clumsiness  of  the  Anglo-Norman  is  are  at  St  Denis.    Rubens  lived  in 

very  striking.     The  great  scholar,  the  same  house  until  he  was  ten 

Albertus  Magnus,  was  buried  in  St  years  old.     Some  fine  statues  have 

Andrew's,   1282,  and   John   Duns  been   erected   in   recent  years   to 

Scotus,  in  1309,  in  the  church  of  the  heroes  of  the  last  French  war. 

the  Minorites.  Among   them    are    the    Emperors 

The  Hotel  de  Ville,  or  RathJtaus,  William  and  Frederick  and  Marshal 

was    commenced    in     1250,     and  Moltke.    The  most  elaborate  of  all 

finished  in   1571 ;    the  composite  is  the  large  monument  raised  by 

character    of    its    architecture    is  the    Rhine   Princes    to    Frederick 

admirably    described    by    Victor  William  III.,  King  when  Napoleon 

Hugo.     The  great  hall  served  as  was  driven  out  of  Germany, 

council  -  room   for    the   Hanseatic  From  the  extremities  of  the  two 

League.     The  Templars'  House  in  bridges   which   unite   Cologne    to 

the    Rheingasse,    restored    a    few  Deutz,  on  the  opposite  bank,  there 

years   since,  is  now  used   as  the  are  fine  river  views  of  the  city  to 

Exchange   and  Chamber  of  Com-  be  obtained.    Visitors  before  leav- 

merce.       The    old    Tanzhaiis,    or  ing  this  interesting  city  generally 

GUrzenich    (the    banqueting    and  visit  the  establishment  of  the  cele- 

dancine  hall)  begun  in  1441,  and  brated  Johann  Maria  Farina,  the 

finished  1474,  is   used   for   balls,  oldest  and   only  genuine  distiller 

concerts,  etc.,  and   has   two   fine  of  eau  de  Cologne,    It  is  (wposite 

mediseval  chimney-pieces.    Several  the  Julichs  Platz,  a  short  walk  ^om 

Diets  of  the  empire  have  been  held,  the  principal  hotels, 

and  sumptuous  feasts  given  to  some  Leaving  Cologne,  there  is  little  of 

of  the  emperors  within  it.    It  was  interest  till  we  reach 

admirably  restored  about  the  year  Bonn  (Hotels:   Rotal,*  on  the 

1860.  Rhine ;  Golden  Star,  in  the  Market 

The  Mtbseum   Wallraf-Richartz,  Place).    It   was   the  Castra  Bon- 

a  new  museum  inaugurated  in  1861,  nensia   of  the   Romans.      Drusus 

contains    a    collection    of  Roman  built  here  one  of   the   first   forts 

antiauities  and  of  sculptures,  etc.,  erected  on  the  Rhine.     Under  Con- 

of  tne  Middle  Ages   and   of  the  stantine  it  was  a  flourishing  city,* 

Renaissance,  which  are  chiefly  the  and   the  mother  of  that  emperor 

gift   of  Professor   Wallraf.      The  founded  a  cathedral  here.    In  the 
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middle  of  the  4th  ceAtury  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Allemsimi,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt  by  Jolian.  In  the 
13th  century  it  was  an  important 
city.    In  1268  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  temporal   government    of   the 
Archbishop  Engelberg  of  Cologne. 
Two      German      emperors     were 
crowned      in      its      cathedral  — 
Frederick    and    Charles    IV.     It 
was  frequently  besieged  and  taken 
in  the  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Under   the     French     domination, 
from  1795  to  1814,  its  population 
diminished  by  2000.      Bonn  owes 
much  of  its  present  prosperity  to  its 
University,   founded   in  1786.     It 
occupies  the  palace  of  the  Electors 
of  Cologne.    Among  its  professors 
are  some  of  the  most  eminentscholars 
of  Europe.    The  number  of  students 
is  about  1300.    The  library  contains 
250,000   volumes.     The    principal 
church  at  Bonn  is  the  Mlinster,  a 
beautiful  edifice  in  the  Transition 
style,  built  in  1270,  and  restored  in 
1845.    The  most  remarkable  parts 
of  the  building  are  the  windows  of 
the  nave,  the  crypt,  and  the  clois- 
ters, which  date  from  1167.    In  the 
Munster  Platz  is  a  fine  bronze  monu- 
ment  of  Beethoven,    who   was    a 
native   of   Bonn.     The   houses   in 
which  he  was  bom  and  lived  are 
still  standing  in  the  Bonngasse  and 
Ilheingasse.      The   other   churches 
are  without    interest.      Favourite 
promenades  of  the  inhabitants  are 
the  Hofgarten,  and  the  beautiful 
Poppelsdorfer  Allee.    The  vicinity 
of  the  city  abounds  in  pleasant  ex- 
cursions and  promenades,  including 
the  ISeven  Mountains,  of  which  one 
is  the  famous  Drachenfels. 

Cktdesbers:  {Hotel :  Blinzler), 
half  a  mile  from  which,  upon  a 
hill,  is  the  imposing  tower  of  the 
castle  of  GoDESBEBQ.  The  castle 
was  built  in  the  13th  century  by 
the  archbishops  of  Cologne  ;  it  was 
destroyed  in  1583  by  the  Bavarians, 
who  left  nothing  standing  save  the 
tower. 

XoBiilgswlllter  (Hotels :  de  Berlin, 
d^V Europe).  This  town  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  Dbachenfels,  and  is  the 
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usual  starting-point  for  elcursiotis 
to  the  Seven  Mountains.  A  railway 
runs  to  the  summit.  Fare,  1  m. 
ascendipg,  50  pf.  descending.  Car- 
riages are  also  in  waiting  at  the 
station.  The  most  interesting  of 
this  group  is  the  Drachenfels,  or 
the  Dragon's  Rock,  which  rises 
abruptly  910  feet  from  the  river, 
and  is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle  built  by  Arnold, 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  12th  century.  The 
wine  made  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill 
is  known  as  Drache7iblut,  or  dragon's 
blood.  The  view  from  the  summit 
is  the  most  picturesque  on  the 
Bhine.  On  the  way  thither  the 
traveller  is  shown  the  quarry  (Dom- 
bruch)  from  which  the  stones  were 
taken  to  build  the  cathedral  of 
Cologne,  and  the  Cave  of  the 
Dragon  which  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  the  horned  Siegfried,  the 
hero  of  the  Niebelungen  Lied.  The 
stanzas  in  Byron's  Childe  Harold 
on  "The  castled  crag  of  Drachen- 
fels" will  be  familiar  to  every 
reader. 

Opposite  Drachenfels,  upon  the 
left  bank,  rises  Roderberg,  an  ex- 
tinct volcano,  the  crater  of  which, 
now  covered  with  fields,  is  1000 
ft.  in  circumference,  and  100  ft.  in 
depth. 

Sola2idB6Ck(iro^e2.-  Rolandseck). 
Upon  the  mountain  above  the 
village  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
BoLANDSECK.  lYom  the  Gothic 
tower  near  the  ruins  a  magnificent 
view  may  be  had.  Tradition  at- 
tributes the  foundation  of  this 
castle  to  the  celebrated  Boland,  the 
nephew  of  Charlemagne.  The  castle 
and  the  neighbouring  convent  fur- 
nished the  subject  of  Schiller's 
touching  ballad,  "The  Knight  of 
Toggenburg."  The  tradition  is 
that  he  chose  this  spot  for  the 
site  of  his  castle  because  it  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  convent  of 
Nonnenwerth,  in  which  his  affianced 
bride,  the  beautiful  Hildegunde, 
had  taken  the  veil  after  having 
heard  the  false  report  of  his  death  . 
at  the  battle  of  Roncevaux. 
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Oberwlnter.  From  this  point 
the  landscape  is  unequalled  in 
variety  and  grandeur  by  any  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  .We  see 
Rolandseck  and  Drachenfels  with 
their  picturesque  ruins,  and  the 
whole  series  of  30  peaks  which 
form  the  group  of  the  Seven 
Mountains,  and  in  the  river  is 
visible  the  charming  island  of 
NONNBNWBRTH,  with  its  couvent. 
This  convent  was  founded  in  the 
12th  century.  In  1802  it  was  sup- 
pressed, and  in  1822  was  converted 
into  a  hotel.  In  1845  it  again  be- 
came an  Ursuline  convent,  and  wad 
subsequently  enlarged  with  another 
wing. 

Rexnaffen  {Hotels:  Fwrstevburg 
and  KUnig  von  Preussen,  separate 
but  same  proprietory).  It  was  the 
Rigomagua  of  the  Romans.  Its 
only  curiosity  is  the  Romanesque 
gateway  near  the  church,  which  is 
ornamented  with  sculptures  of  the 
11th  century,  and  is  thought  to 
have  belonged  to  the  palace  of  the 
Frankish  kings.  A  little  below 
Remagen,  upon  a  hill  called 
Apollinarisberg,  is  a  Gothic 
church  erected  in  1852,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Count  of  Fursten- 
berg,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Zwimer,  the  architect  of  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne.  This  church, 
with  the  exception  of  the  choir, 
is  lighted  by  round  windows,  and 
is  ornamented  with  frescoes  of 
scenes  in  the  lives  of  Christ,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  St  Apollinaris. 
The  house  in  front  of  the  church 
is  a  convent  of  Franciscans.  Here 
is  the  head  station  of  the  well- 
known  and  widely  used  Apollinaris 
water. 

Unz  is  an  old  fortified  town, 
with  a  considerable  trade.  Its 
castle,  built  in  1364,  was  burned 
by  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Bold  in 
1475.  The  town  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1688.  The  church  of  St 
Martin  dates  from  the  13th  century. 
It  contains  some  old  monuments 
and  curious  ancient  pictures.  A 
little  to  the  east  of  the  town,  upon 
a  height  called  Hummelsberg,  the 


citizens  of  Linz  erected,  on  the  17th 
of  October  1838,  being  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  a  cross  in  commemoration 
of  that  victory ;  and  nearer  the 
Rhine,  upon  a  height  called  Eaiser- 
berg,  a  cross  has  been  erected  in 
memory  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Below  Linz,  on  the  right,  arc  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  Ockenfels; 
and  a  little  lower  down,  near  the 
village  of  Erpel,  rises  the  Erpelerlei, 
a  basaltic  rock  nearly  700  ft.  above 
the  river,  upon  the  sides  of  which 
vines  are  planted  in  baskets  filled 
with  earth,  and  fastened  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rock. 

RhdiXLlirolil  is  a  small  village 
on  the  left  bank  (with  a  pretty 
Gothic  church),  nearer  which  is 
the  hamlet  of.Honningen.  Behind 
the  latter  is  the  castle  of  Abbnfbls, 
an  old  castle  of  the  family  of 
Isenberg  now  extinct.  Since  1849 
it  has  been  the  property  of  Count 
Westerholt,  by  whom  it  has  been 
rebuilt.  It  contains  a  good  collec- 
tion of  armour,  and  the  park  affords 
some  beautiful  views.  On  the  right 
bank  are  the  villages  of  Arendorf, 
Leubsdorf,  and  Dattenberg. 

Passing  the  small  village  of 
Rheinbck  on  our  left,  we  notice 
on  a  wooded  height  the  Chateau 
OF  Rheineck,  a  modem  castellated 
residence,  buUt  upon  the  site  of  an 
ancient  castle,  the  only  remains  of 
which  are  the  square  donjon  tower. 
The  ch&teau  is  handsomely  fur- 
nished, and  the  interior,  which 
contains  some  fine  pictures,  is  shown 
to'visitors.  It  is  the  property  of  a 
professor  of  Bonn.  The  view  from 
the  gardens  is  one  of  the  finest  on 
the  Rhine.  It  embraces  the  course 
of  the  Rhine  from  Mt.  St  Appol- 
linaris  to  Andemach.  The  little 
village  of  Brohl  on  the  left  is  cele- 
brated for  the  tufa  stone  found  near 
it  This  stone  has  a  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  absorbing  water.  The 
Romans  used  it  for  making  coffius, 
whence  comes  the  term  scvrcophagusy 
or  "  Flesh  consumer." 

On  the  summit  of  a  rock  to  the 
left  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
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Hamhbbstbin.  It  was  built  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  10th  century, 
and  served  in  1105  as  the  retreat  of 
Henry  IV.  when  pursued  by  his 
sons.  In  1374  Charles  IV.  gave  it 
to  the  archbishop  of  Treves.  After 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1660,  it 
was  destroyed  at  the  instigation  of 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne. 

Andemach  {Hotels :  SchSfer, 
Hachenbruch),  the  AtUonacum  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  residence  of 
a  Roman  prefect,  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  pictoresque  towns  on 
the  Rhine.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Germans  in  355,  and  retaken  by 
Julian  in  359.  Under  the  Frankish 
monarchy  it  was  a  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Austrasia,  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  a  free  imperial  city.  It 
was  afterwards  held  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Treves  and  Cologne. 
Taken  by  the  Swedes  m  1632,  by 
the  French  in  1688,  and  annexed  to 
France  under  the  Empire,  it  now 
belongs  to  Prussia.  It  was  burned 
by  the  French  in  1688,  who  set  fire 
to  it  in  six  places,  and  who  destroyed 
also  the  castle  built  in  11Q9  by  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  seen  near  the  Coblenz 
Gate, 

The  parish  church,  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Roman  architecture, 
was  built  in  1206.  It  has  four 
towers,  and  its  portals  are  richly 
ornamented.  The  telescope  tower 
near  the  river,  the  base  of  which  is 
round  and  the  upper  part  octagonal, 
dates  from  1520.  On  the  west  side 
maybe  seen  a  breach  made  by  French 
cannon  in  1688.  There  is  a  high 
Watch  Tower  for  the  Rhine  here, 
restored  a  few  years  ago,  and  from 
the  Krahnenbeig  a  fine  view  is 
obtainable. 

Neuwied  {Hotel :  Anchor^  Mora- 
vian), At  the  lower  end  of  the 
town  are  the  ch&teau  and  garden  of 
the  Prince  of  Wied.  This  is  a 
rapidly  growing  town,  and  pos- 
sesses considerable  trade ;  it  has 
several  important  manufacturing 
establishments.  In  a  building  in 
the  park  of  the  prince  is  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  natural   history. 


At  some  little  distance  from  the 
river,  on  the  right,  we  see  the  village 
of  WMBSBNTHURM,  with  a  little 
church  ornamented  with  frescoes 
by  Gassen.  The  tower  at  the  end 
of  the  village,  to  which  it  owes  its 
name,  was  built  by  Euno  of  Fal- 
kenstein  in  1370.  In  1797  General 
fioche  crossed  the  Rhine  at  this 
place.  Near  the  road,  south-west 
of  the  village,  is  an  obelisk  erected 
to  his  memory.  He  died  at  Wetder 
soon  after  crossing  the  Rhine. 

Bendorf  (left  bank)  possesses  a 
church  in  the  Romanesque  style. 
The  ornamentation  is  curious. 
Farther  on,  upon  the  right  bank, 
is  Engers.  The  chftteau  near  the 
bank  of  the  river  occupies  the  site 
of  a  fortress,  built  by  Kuno  of  Fal- 
kenstein  in  1380.  Antiquaries  be- 
lieve that  the  remnants  of  walls, 
which  are  seen  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  below  the  village,  are  parts  of 
an  old  bridge,  and  that  Caesar  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  this  place  in  the  vear 
60  B.C. 

Nearing  Coblenz,  we  pass  the 
island  of  NiEDBRWBBTH,  upon  which 
is  a  village  of  the  same  name,  near 
which  are  the  remains  of  the  church 
of  an  old  convent  of  Cistercians. 
Edward  III.  of  England  resided  for 
some  time  in  1337  in  a  palace  of  the 
Electors  which  stood  near  the  middle 
of  the  island.  Here  interviews  took 
place  between  him  and  Louis, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  other 
princes. 

Coblenz  {Hotels:  see  *' Hotel 
List").  This  city  owes  its  name 
to  its  position,  being  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle.  The  Romans  never  had 
any  station  at  this  point,  but  the 
remains  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Moselle  probably  dating  from  the 
5th  century  have  been  found.  Its 
mediaeval  history  is  without  interest 
or  importance,  and  it  was  not  until 
1786  that  it  became  the  residence 
of  the  Elector  of  Treves.  Taken  by 
Marceau  in  1794,  it  became,  a  few 
years  later,  the  chief  town  of  a 
French  department. 

Since  1815  it  has   belonged   to 
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Prussia.  The  city  itself  contains 
few  objects  of  interest.  In  the 
old  part  of  the  town,  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle,  is  the  old  Church 
of  St  Castor f  originally  built  in  the 
9th  century.  It  was  burned  in  the 
11th  century,  and  has  been  rebuilt 
at  various  dates  from  1201  to  1498. 
It  has  four  towers  and  three  naves. 
In  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  Arch- 
bishop Kuno  of  Falkenstein.  In 
this  church  the  representatives  of 
the  three  sons  of  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire  met  in  843  to  partition  the 
vast  empire  of  Charlemagne.  In 
front  of  the  church  is  the  fountain 
of  St  Castor,  erected  by  a  French 
prefect  in  commemoration  of  the 
entry  of  the  French  into  Moscow, 
upon  which  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — "The  year  1812,  memorable 
for  the  campaign  against  the  Rus- 
sians under  the  Prefectorate  of  Jules 
Doazan."  The  Russian  general 
who  occupied  Coblenz  on  the  1st 
of  January  1814,  caused  to  be 
engraved  under  this  inscription, 
"Seen  and  approved  by  the  Rus- 
sian Commandant  of  the  city  of 
Coblenz,  Ist  of  January  1814.** 
Near  the  Place  St  Castor  is  the 
Palace  of  the  Commandanty  which, 
under  the  French,  was  the  Prefec- 
ture. Napoleon  and  Josephine 
lodged  in  tnis  palace  from  the  17th 
to  the  20th  September  1804.  Among 
the  edifices  in  the  new  town  is  the 
Ro^aZ  Palace,  built  in  1786  by  the 
last  Elector  of  Treves ;  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French  as  a  hospital 
and  barracks.  In  1845  it  was  restored 
and  converted  into  a  royal  residence. 
The  most  attractive  objects  in  Cob- 
lenz are  the  fine  Rhine  Promenade, 
along  the  river  to  Laubbach,  and  the 
Moselle  bridge  of  14  arches,  dating 
from  the  15th  century. 

EhrenbreitBtein  ( ' '  Honour's 
bright  stone  ")  is  opposite  Coblenz, 
and  stands  nearly  400  ft.  above  the 
river.  A  bridge  of  boats  connects 
the  latter  with  Thai  -  Ehrenbreit- 
Btein, a  village  below  the  heights 
on  which  the  fortress  stands.  (IMck- 
ets  of  admission,  good  only  for  the 


day  on  which  they  are  issued,  may 
be  had  at  the  office  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Commandant at  theentrance. 
Price,  60  pf.  each.  Fee  to  the 
soldier  who  acts  as  guide,  50  to  75 
pf . )  This  fortress  is  first  mentioned 
m  nistory  in  633,  when  King  Dago* 
bert  II.  presented  it  to  the  arch- 
bishops of  Treves,  who  occasionedly 
sbught  refuge  in  it.  In  the  16th 
century  it  was  converted  into  a 
modem  fortress.  In  1631  the 
Elector  Philip  delivered  it  to  the 
French,  who  occupied  it  six  years. 
It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  in 
1688  by  Marshal  Boumers,  and  again 
on  four  occasions  between  1795  and 
1798  first  by  Oeneral  Marceau  and 
then  by  Moreau.  In  1799  the  gar- 
rison was  starved  out,  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  army  after 
a  protracted  siege. "  The  French 
held  it  until  after  the  peace  of 
Len^ville,  when  it  was  destroyed. 
Since  1816  the  Prussian  Government 
has  expended  vast  sums  of  money 
in  rebuilding  and  converting  it  into 
a  fortress  of  the  first  rank.  It 
mounts  400  cannon,  and  its  store- 
houses are  large  enough  to  contain 
provisions  for  8000  men  for  10  years. 
Notwithstanding  these  facts  Ehren- 
breitstein  is  no  longer  one  of  the 
strongest  .fortresses  of  Europe.  In 
this  character  it  has  no  pretensions 
to  rank  with  either  Pans,  Metz,  or 
Cologne. 

The  view  from  the  platform  of  the 
summit  is  one  of  the  most  beautifdl 
on  the  Rhine,  but  the  visitor  should 
supplement  this  by  the  ascent  of 
the  neighbouring  height  of  Aster- 
stein,  also  fortified,  but  accessible 
without  any  formality. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle, 
near  the  road  to  Cologne,  and  a  few 
minutes'  ride  from  the  Moselle 
Bridge,  is  the  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  General  Marceau : — 

'*By    Coblenz,   on  a    gentle  rise   of 

ground. 
There  is  a  small  and  simple  pyramid, 
Crowning  the  summit  of  the  verdant 

mound ; 
Beneath   its  base   are   hero's   ashes 

hid— 
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Our  enemy— but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honour  to  Marceau !  o'er  whose  early 

tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  grushed  from  the 

rough  soldier's  ud, 
Lamentmg  and  yet  envying  such  a 

doom. 
Falling  for  Fiance,  whose  rights  he 

battled  to  resume."— Btbon. 

lieayi^g  Ooblenz,  we  pass  on  the 
right  baiiSL  of  the  Lahn,  which  here 
flows  into  the  Bhine,  the  village  of 
N1SDBBLA.HIISTBIN.  (Ems  may  be 
reached  from  this  place  bv  railway 
In  one  hour. )  Opposite— that  ia»  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine— above 
the  little  village  of  Capellen  is  the 
ch&teau  of  Stolzbnfels,  or  <<  The 
Proud  Rock"  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing castles  on  the  Rhine.  It  was 
built  in  12&0  by  Arnold,  archbishop 
of  Treves,  and  destroyed  by  the 
Frencli  in  1689.  It  remained  in 
ruins  until  1823,  when  it  was  p\ir- 
chased  by  the  city  of  Coblenz,  and 
presented  to  the  Prince  Royal,  after- 
wards Frederick  William  IV.,  who 
expended  £50,000  in  restoring  and 
famishing  it.  It  is  still  the  pro- 
perty of  the  German  Emperor.  A 
good  road  leads  to  the  ch&teau,  and 
donkeys  are  always  to  be  found 
ready  saddled  at  Capellen. 

The  interior  decorations  of  the 
chllteau  are  extremely  simple ;  they 
comprise  some  frescoes  and  a  few 
pieces  of  armour.  Among  the  swords 
are  shown  those  of  Napoleon,  Marat, 
Kosciusko,  Tilly,  ana  Blucher.  A 
row-boat  may  be  had  from  Stolzen- 
fels  to  Coblenz  (3  miles)  for  2  m. 
50  pf. ;  a  carriage  with  one  horse  to 
Stolzenfels  and  back  costs  3  marks. 

Bliens  {Hold :  Zum  KonigastuM), 
It  is  the  oldest  town  on  the  borders 
of  the  Rhine,  most  of  its  houses 
dating  from  the  fourteenth,  fifteeuth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries. 

A  little  below  Rhens,  very  near 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  close  by 
the  main  road,  is  the  Koeniqsstuhl 
—King's  seat— a  sort  of  open  temple, 
where  the  German  Electors  met,  in 
the  open  air,  to  deliberate  upon  the 
affairs  of  Uie  empire,  to  make 
treaties  of  peace,  and  to  nominate 


and  depoAe  the  emperors.  tJnder 
the  French  it  fell  into  ruin,  and  in 
1807  it  was  destroyed  to  make  way 
for  a  new  road,  but  in  1843  it  was 
restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its 
ancient  condition. 

Opposite  Koenigsstuhl,  on  the 
right  Dank,  is  a  little  white  chapel, 
in  which,  in  the  year  1400,  the 
Electorate  met  to  depose  Wences- 
laus,  emperor  of  Germany,  after 
which,  crossing  the  Rhine  to  the 
Koenigsstuhl,  uiey  proclaimed  the 
Count  Rupert  emperor. 

The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Markb- 
BUBO,  upon  the  left  bank,  crown  the 
hill  above  the  village  of  Braubach, 
an  ancient  town  of  1600  inhabitants. 
The  old  castle  in  the  town,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  now  an  inn,  was 
built  in  1568  by  the  Landgrave 
Philip.  A  path  by  the  old  chapel 
of  St  Martin  leads  to  the  Marksburg, 
the  only  one  of  the  old  castles  upon 
the  Rhine  which  escaped  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  the  French  or  during 
the  long  struggles  of  the  German 
potentates  of  the  Palatinate.  After 
having  belonged  for  many  ages  to 
Hesse  -  Darmstadt,  it  became,  in 
1803,  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Nassau,  who  converted  it  into  a 
State  prison.  Since  1866  it  has  been 
carefully  preserved  as  a  national 
monument.  It  is  worthy  of  a 
visit,  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
feudal  castle  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
may  also  be  reached  by  carriage 
from  Braubach. 

The  river  now  makes  a  sharp  bend 
to  the  right,  and  then  again  to  the 
left,  when  we  pass  on  the  right  bank 
the  village  of  Boppard  {Hotel: 
Spiegel)y  the  Bodobriga  of  the 
Romans.  Its  origin  is  due  to  a 
castle  built  here  by  Drusus.  It  has 
two  churches  wortky  of  a  visit ;  the 
Pfarrkirche,  built  in  1200,  and  re- 
markable for  its  two  towers,  con- 
nected by  a  gallery ;  and  the 
Carmeliterkirche,  which  contains 
some  rich  sculptures  of  the  16th 
century.  Among  the  old  houses  in 
the  town  is  the  Bayerhaus,  formerly 
inhabited  by  Bayer,  who  assisted 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  to  destroy  the 
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castles  of  the  robber-knights  of  the 
Rhine.  The  ancient  convent  of 
Marienbergy  a  vast  building  behind 
the  town,  is  now  a  water  cure 
establishment. 

Passing  Salzig,  on  the  same  side, 
we  see  opposite  the  two  castles 
LiBBENSTEiN  and  Sterrenbbbg, 
generally  called  The  Brothers,  The 
legend  connected  with  these  castles 
is  that  two  brothers,  Conrad  and 
Heinrich,  sons  of  the  Knight  von 
Boppard  were  both  enamoured  of 
the  lovely  Hildegarde,  their  foster- 
sister.  Heinrich  generously  gave 
way  in  favour  of  his  brother,  and 
joined  the  Crusaders.  The  Knight 
von  Boppard  then  built  the  castle  of 
Sterrenoerg  for  the  reception  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  but  his  death 
happening  suddenly,  the  marriage 
was  postponed.  Meanwhile  news 
of  the  valiant  deeds  of  Heinrich 
were  brought  to  Conrad,  and  as  his 
heart  was  fired  with  the  desire  to 
emulate  his  brother  in  feats  of  arms, 
he  went  to  join  him  in  Palestine, 
and  with  absence  he  soon  forgot  his 
love  for  Hildegarde.  During  their 
absence  Hildegarde  passed  her  days 
in  the  old  castle  of  Liebenstein, 
brooding  over  her  lonely  lot. 
Suddenly  Conrad  returned  home 
to  Sterrenberg,  bringing  with  him, 
as  his  bride,  a  lovely  Grecian  girl. 
Hildegarde,  broken-hearted,  now 
shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber  in 
Liebenstein,  refusing  to  see  anyone 
but  her  attendant.  Late  one  night 
a  strange  knight  arrived  at  her 
castle,  and  craved  shelter,  which 
was  accorded  him.  Hearing  of  the 
wrongs  of  Hildegarde,  he  challenged 
Conrad  to  mort^  combat.  Just  as 
the  contest  was  commencing,  Hilde- 
garde appeared,  and,  recognising  in 
the  strange  knig'ht  the  absent  Hein- 
rich, she  rushed  between  them,  and 
insisted  on  a  reconciliation,  to  which 
they  reluctantly  consented.  Hilde- 
garde then  retired  to  the  convent  of 
Bomhofen,  which  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock  on  which  the  castles  stand. 
Conrad's  bride  shortly  afterwards 
became  faithless  to  him,  and  the 
brothers   were    finally   reconciled, 


passing  the  remainder  of  their  days 
together  in  the  closest  friendship  in 
the  castle  of  Liebenstein,  while  that 
of  Sterrenberg  was  left  desei'ted. 

St  Qoax,  on  the  left  bank  {Holds: 
LUie,  Ehein/els),  near  the  pier, 
owes  its  origin  and  name  to  St  Goar, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Sigbert,  king  of 
Austrasia  in  570,  came  here  to 
preach  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
navigation  of  the  river  bein^  at  that 
time  attended  with  danger,  the 
pious  Groar,  after  passing  the  day 
m  exhorting  his  rude  hearers,  de- 
voted the  night  to  watching  the 
passing  barques,  and  to  saving 
them,  when  endangered,  from 
wreck.  Sigbert,  hearing  of  his 
piety  and  benevolence,  made  him 
Archbishop  of  Treves.  Goar  de- 
clined the  dignity,  and  asked  leave 
to  pursue  his  useful  life.  It  is  said 
that  he  proved  to  his  patron  the 
divine  origin  of  his  mission  ''by 
throwing  his  threadbare  cloak  across 
a  sunbeam,  where  it  remained  sus- 
pended, as  on  a  peg."  Upon  the 
hermit's  death,  Sigbert  caused  a 
chapel  to  be  built  over  his  remains, 
and  here  for  many  centuries  the 
monks  of  St  Goar  received  pilgrims, 
and  extended  the  rites  of  hospitality 
to  travellers.  The  Protestant  church, 
built  in  1469,  contains  some  remark- 
able monuments  of  Hessian  princes. 
In  the  crypt,  at  the  east  end  of  this 
church  St  Goar  was  buried.  A  little 
way  below  the  town  are  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  of  RHsmFEUS,  the  most 
extensive  upon  the  Rhine.  It  was 
built  by  a  Count  Diether,  of  Kat- 
zenelnbogen,  in  1245,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  persons  navi- 
gating the  river  to  pay  tribute  to 
him.  The  demands  of  this  robber- 
chieftain  becoming  exorbitant,  the 
inhabitants*  of  the  neighbouring 
country  rebelled  against  his  exac- 
tions, and  attempted  for  fifteen 
months  to  take  his  castle.  Failing 
in  this,  the  extensive  League  was 
formed  which  ended  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  of  the  castles  on  the 
Rhine,  and  the  freeing  of  the  river 
from  unjust  tolls.  It  afterwards 
fell  into  the  h^nds  of  the  Landgrave 
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of  Hesse,  who  converted  it  into  a 
fortress  of  snch  strength,  that  in 
1692  a  French  army  of  25,000  men 
assaulted  it  in  vain.  Daring  the 
Seven  Years*  War  the  iYench 
garrisoned  it,  and  in  1794  it  was 
surrendered  almost  without  a  blow 
to  the  French,  who  three  years 
later  destroyed  it.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  the  royal  family  of 
IVussia. 

Opposite  to  St  Groar,  upon  the 
right  bank,  is  the  village  of  St 
Goarshausen,  near  which  are  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  ThubKbesg, 
or  The  Mouse,  built  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  in  1354,  to  hold 
in  check  the  neighbouring  castle  of 
the  Cat.  The  Cat,  itself  an  ancient 
castle  of  the  Counts  of  Eatzeneln- 
bogen,  was  built  in  1393.  After 
the  extinction  of  that  family,  it 
became   the    property   of  various 

Srinces  of  Hesse,  and  was  finally 
estroved  by  the  French  in  1804. 
A  little  inland  from  this  is  the 
exceptionally  fine  ruined  castle  of 
Beicnenbei^.  It  will  well  repay 
the  few  miles'  walk  or  drive.  The 
river  now  becomes  narrower,  is 
bordered  by  high  rocks,  the  most 
conspicuous  among  which  is  the 
celebrated  Lublei,  430  ft.  above 
the  river.  The  Lurlei  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  many  legends, 
the  most  celebrated  among  which 
is  that  of  the  Siren  who  dwelt 
under  the  cliff  and  lured  sailors 
and  fishermen  to  their  destruction 
by  enticing  them  into  the  rapids 
and  whirlpools  near  by,  or  to  the 
top  of  the  rock,  whence  she  dashed 
them  headlong  from  the  precipice. 
The  famous  echo  cannot  be  heard 
without  landing  and  proceeding  to 
the  rock. 

The  village  of  Oberwesel,  on 
the  right  bank  {Holds:  Rheinischer 
Ho/f  Goldener  P/rop/enzicher),  was 
the  Vosavia  of  the  Romans.  A 
little  to  the  south  of  the  village  is 
the  Gtothic  church  of  Frauenkirche 
(N&tre  Dame),  which  dates  from 
early  in  the  14th  century.  It  con- 
tains monuments  of  the  Schonburg 
and  Schomberg  family.    The  beau- 


tiful tower  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
village  was  formerly  part  of  the 
fortifications.  Upon  the  wall  of 
the  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
is  the  little  chapel  of  St  Werneb, 
built  upon  the  spot  where  a  child 
named  Werner  was  assassinated  by 
the  Jews  in  1287.*  The  scenery 
about  Oberwesel  is  considered  the 
most  beautiful  upon  the  Bhine.  A 
rock  upon  the  left  bank,  through 
which  a  railway  tunnel  has  been 


runs  toward  the  group  of 
rocks  visible  at  low  water,  wnich 
are  called  the  Sieben  Jtmjgfrauen 
(the  seven  vii^ns). 

According  to  the  legend,  one  of 
the  Counts  Schonburg  had  seven 
beautiful  daughters,  who  were  as 
coquettish  as  they  were  beautiful. 
So  great  was  the  number  of  the 
victims  of  their  heartlessness,  that 
Lurleif  the  river  fairy,  resolved  to 
punish  them.  One  day,  when  they 
were  going  to  the  neighbouring 
castle  of  Bheinberg,  a  violent  storm 
arose,  their  boat  was  overturned, 
and  the  maidens  were  precipitated 
into  the  water.  They  were  at  once 
changed  into  rocks.  When  the 
water  is  low,  the  boatmen  point  out 
to  travellers  the  seven  damsels.  On 
the  right  bank,  after  leaving  Ober- 
wesel, are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
SchOnbubg.  It  was  the  cradle  of 
the  celebrated  family,  extinct  since 
1713,  of  that  name,  of  which 
Marshal  Schombei^g,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
and  whose  remains  are  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  was  a  member, 
having  been  bom  in  this  very  castle 
in  1615. 

Farther  on  we  come  to  a  rocky 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
on  which  is  the  picturesque  castle 
of  Ppalz.  This  chlteau  was  built 
in  the  14th  century  by  the  Emperor 
Louis,  for  the  purpose  of  exacting 
tolls  from  passing  vessels.  Opposite 
this,  on  the  left  bank,  is  Caub 
{Hotels:  GhninewaZd,  Thurm).  It 
was  at  this  place  thAt,  on  the  night 
of  the  Ist  of  January  1814,  the 
Prussian  army,  under  the  command 
of    Blucher,    crossed    the    Rhine. 
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Above  the  town  are  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  of  Gutenfbls,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  upon  the  Rhine.  In 
1277  the  Lords  of  Falkenstein  sold 
it;  with  the  village  of  Caub,  to  the 
Palatinate.  It  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  in  1504  by  William  of 
Hesse.  During  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,  Gustavus  Adolphus  endeav- 
oured ior  six  days,  without 
succnssv  to  dislodge  from  it  the 
Spaniards  .under  the  command  of 
Spinoia.  Ill  1804  it  became  the 
property  of  .tiie  Duke  of  Nassau, 
but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  French 
three  years  later. 

.  .We  now  siee,  upon  the  right 
bank,  above  the  village  of  Bach- 
JiSiAi3BL{Hotd  \.  IFiQwwm),  the  ruins 
'  of  the  dastle  of  Stahlbce,  the 
residence  of  the  Counts  Palatine  in 
the  12th  century,  now  the  property 
of  the  Prussian  royal  family. 
Taken  and  retaken  eight  times 
during  the  Hiirty  Years*  War,  this 
castle  was  finally  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1689.  Bacharach  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  the  quality 
of  its  wines.  Its  name  signifies 
"altar  of  Bacchus/'  {Bacchi  ara). 
It  is  said  that  Pope  Pius  II.  pur- 
chased a  cask  of  this  wine  every 
year,  and  tradition  states  that  the 
city  of  Nuremburg  obtained  its 
freedom  in  return  for  an  annual 
tribute  of  four  casks  of  the  wine  of 
Bacharach.  The  town  was,  with 
Cologne,  the  principal  entrep6t  of 
the  wines  of  the  Bhine  up  to  the 
16th  century.  On  a  small  eminence 
behind  the  town,  and  near  the 
church  of  St  Peter,  are  the  beau- 
tiful riiins  of  St  Werner,  a  church 
of  the  13th  century,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Swedes  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  It  was  built  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  original  structure 
remain.  The  interior  is  now  used 
as  a  burying-ground.  The  rocks  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  near  Bacharach, 
which  formerly  caused  great  damage 
to  navigators,  have  been  partly  re- 
moved. 

Farther  on,  upon  the  right  bank, 
overlooking  the  village  of  Rhiendie- 


bach,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Fubsten- 
BERO,  whose  robber  owner,  in  1321, 
had  the  daring  to  levy  toll  for  safe 
passage  down  the  river,  on  Adolph 
of  Nassau,  when  on  his  way  to  be 
crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It 
also  was  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  1689,  when  they  systematically 
devastated  the  .Palatinate.  The 
stre^  which  joins  the  Rhine  at 
Rheindiebach  was  formerly  the 
boundary  of  the  territories  of  the 
archbishops  of  Mayence  and  Treves. 
On  the  right  bank  \b  the  village  of 
LORCH  {Hotel:  Schvyan),  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Wisper  and 
the  Rhine.  Its  church,  which  dates 
from  the  13th  century,  contains  a 
fine  altar  of  carved  wood,  and  bap- 
tismal fonts  of  the  16th  century. 
Its  chime  of  bells  is  considered  the 
best  in  the  Rheingau.  Upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Wisper,  about  500 
feet  above  the  river,  and  at  the  foot 
of  a  steep  rock  called  the  Devil's 
Ladder,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
of  NoUi  NoUich,  situated  580  feet 
above  the  Rhine. 

Approachingthe  village  of  Trecht- 
ingsnausen,  we  see  on  the  right  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  Soonbck, 
which  was  built  in  1016,  destroyed 
by  Rudolph  of  Hapsbuiw  in  1282, 
reconstructed  in  the  14th  century, 
and  restored  in  1834  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  his  brothers,  to  whose 
family  it  now  belongs. 

We  next  see  on  the  same  side  the 
ruins  of  Falkenburo,*  destroyed  by 
the  Rhine  League  in  1262.  It  was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  was  subse- 
quently taken  by  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg,  who  hung  its  defenders. 
It  was  again  rebuilt  by  the  Counts 
Palatine,  from  whose  hands  it 
passed  to  those  of  the  archbishops 
of  Mayence,  and  it  was  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  in  1689. 

A  little  farther  on  is  the  castle  of 
Rheinstbin,  one  of  the  oldest  upon 
the  Rhine.  It  was  purchased  in 
1825  by  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
by  whom  it  was  carefully  restored. 
Tlie  interior  is  furnished  in  the 
style  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  con- 
tains some  good  paintings  and  a 
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collection  of  armour.  It  is  shown 
to  visitors  for  a  fee. 

AsSMAm^SHAUSBN  [Hotd  :  KroTu) 
a  pleasant  place,  and  the  centre  of 
the  best  red  Rhine  wine,  is  the 
nroper  starting  point  for  the 
Niederwald,  although  most  tourists 
proceed  there  from  Budesheim,  as 
described  farther  on. 

Passing  through  the  Bingerloch, 
or  Hole  of  Bingen,  we  see  on  the 
left  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Ehbbnfels,  a  former 
residence  of  the  archbishop^  of 
Hayence,  by  one  of  whom  it  was 
built  in  1210.  It  was  assaulted  and 
taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1635,  and 
was  also  finally  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1689. 

The  vineyards  about  the  castle 
produce  the  best  Rhine  wines  after 
those  of  Johannisberg  and  Stein- 


^e  now  approach  Bingen, 
passing  a  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  Rhine,  at  a  place  where  the 
river  has  forced  its  way  between 
the  heights  of  the  Taunus  and  the 
Hundsruck.  On  this  rock  is  the 
famous  Mouse  Toweb  (Maus- 
thurm),  in  relation  to  which  there 
is  a  curious  legend  which  is  the 
subject  of  a  poem  by  Southey. 

The  cruel  Bishop  Hatto  having 
burnt  a  number  of  poor  people  in  a 
bam  during  a  famine,  was  attacked 
by  swarms  of  mice.  Taking  refuge 
on  this  rock  the  mice  followed 
him,  and  finally  devoured  him 
alive. 

Tradition  ascribes  the  building  of 
the  tower  to  this  Hatto  II.,  arch- 
bishop of  Mayence.  History,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  accord  with  this 
tradition.  It  was  built  in  the  13tii 
century  by  Archbishop  Siegfried, 
nearly  200  years  after  the  death  of 
Hatto,  for  a  toll -house,  hence 
the  name  of  Mauth  or  Maus,  which 
signifies  toll.  Having  fallen  into 
ruin,  it  was  restored  in  1856,  and  is 
now  used  as  a  signal  station.  The 
current  is  very  strong  near  this 
tower.  A  wall  or  barrier  of  rock 
extends  across  the  river  at  this 
point,  and  a  channel  has  been  cut 


through  it  by  blasting.  The  works 
were  completed  in  1832,  having 
been  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
Prussian  Government. 

The  navigation  of  this  part  of  the 
river  before  the  execution  of  this 
work,  was  extremely  difficult  and 
dangerous. 

At  BiNasN  {Hotels:  see  '* Hotel 
List"),  one  of  the  steamer's  chief 
stopping  plaGes,pa8sengers  ^nerally 
brMUc  their  journey.  This  was  a 
Roman  town,  and  the  point  where 
the  military  roads  leading  to  Treves 
and  to  Cologne  separated  under  the 
protection  of  a  fortress  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Ohdteau  Klopp  (called  Drusus' 
Castie),  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
1689.  It  is  a  town  of  considerable 
trade,  principally  in  com,  wine, 
and  salt  The  wines  are  mostiy  of 
the  district  of  Bingen  and  the 
borders  of  the  Nahe.  The  wine  of 
Scharlach  is  most  celebrated  among 
the  wines. 

From  the  old  Ch&teau  Klopp, 
completely  restored  and  enlarged, 
which  overlooks  the  town,  the 
prospect  is  magnificent,  and  em- 
braces the  mountain  of  Rudesheim, 
and  the  Niederwald.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Rhine  from  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  horizon  to 
the  Bingerloch,  and  in  the  opposite 
direction  the  valley  of  the  Nahe, 
are  unfolded  to  the  view.  Tradition 
asserts  that  the  Emperor  Henry  IV . 
was  confined  for  a  long  time  in  this 
castle.  The  parish  church,  in  the 
Gothic  style,  dates  from  tiie  15th 
century.  The  stone  bridge  over 
the  Nahe  is  built  upon  the  founda- 
tions laid  by  the  Romans.  There 
is  a  fine  view  from  the  chapel  of  St 
Roch  on  the  hill,  340  ft.  above  the 
town  and  river.  (Separated  from 
Bingen  by  the  Nahe,  over  which  is 
a  fine  new  iron  bridge,  is  Bikoer- 
BRUCK,  the  terminus  of  the  railway 
to  Kreuznach,  Saarbruck,  Metz, 
and  Paris.) 

On  the  Niederwald,  opposite 
Bingen,  is  the  National  Monu- 
ment by  Prof.  Schilling.  It  was 
erected  in  commepioration  of  the 
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restoration  of  the  German  Empire 
after  the  Franco  -  Prussian  War.- 
The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by 
the  Emperor  William  in  1877,  and 
was  inaugurated  with  great  cere- 
mony in  1883  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  and  the  Q«rman  princes. 
The  principal  figure,  33  ft  high, 
represents  Germania  crovming  her- 
self with  the  iron  crown  of  Charle- 
magne. On  the  front  of  the 
pedestal  is  a  large  bronze  bas-relief 
with  portraits  of  over  200  of  the 
principal  officers  who  served  in  the 
war.  In  the  centre  is  an  equestrian 
figure  of  the  emperor.  On  either 
side  are  colossal  statues  of  "  Peace  " 
and  "War,"  and  also  of  the  two 
rivers  Rhine  and  Moselle  as  bound- 
aries of  the  Empire.  The  hill  on 
which  this  remarkable  memorial 
has  been  raised  stands  740  ft.  above 
the  river  and  is  visible  for  a  great 
many  miles  round. 

Nearly  opposite  Bingen  is  Rudbs- 
HEIM  {Hotel:  Darmstadter  Hof), 
celebrated  for  its  wines,  which  are 
grown  upon  the  hills  at  the  back  of 
the  town.  They  are  among  the 
best  of  the  Rhine  wines. 

Rndesheim  is  remarkable  for  its 
ancient  castles,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  Niederburg  or 
Bromserburg,  close  to  the  Rhine. 
It  existed  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, and  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  archbishops  of  Mayence.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  it  became 
the  property  of  the  Rudesheim- 
Bromser  family.  After  the  extinc- 
tion of  that  fpjnily  it  passed 
through  various  hands  to  Count 
Mettemich,  who  sold  it  to  Count 
Ingelheim,  its  present  owner,  who 
has  partially  restored  it. 

Close  to  the  Niederburg  is  the 
Ober,  or  Boosevburg,  consisting  of 
two  buildings  of  different  periods  ; 
and  near  the  market-place  is  a 
third,  called  the  Vorderburg^  only 
one  tower  of  which  remains. 

[Rudesheim  is  the  moat  usual 
place  for  commencing  the  excursion 
to  the  NiEDERWALD,  which  may  be 
accomplished  in  three  or  four 
hours.    One  way  is  to  take  a  row- 


boat  down  the  Rhine  to  Assmann- 
shausen  (20  minutes),  where  car- 
riages and  saddle-horses  are  always 
in  readiness,  but  as  there  is  now  a 
railway  (Rock  and  Pinion  system) 
to  the  monument  most  persons  will 
use  this  easy  means  of  ascent,  but 
that  by  Assmannshausen  is  the 
prettier.  The  route  is  through  the 
ravine  at  the  back  of  the  village 
for  a  mile,  then  mounting  the  side 
of  the  bill,  the  road  goes  directly  to 
the  Jadg-Schloss,  or  hunting-lodge 
of  the  Count  Bassenheim,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Niederwald.  Here  is 
a  restaurant,  and^e9»um  in  summer. 
Ten  minutes'  walk  beyond  brings 
the  traveller  to  the  Magic  Cave, 
and  the  artificial  ruin  called  the 
Rossel,  from  which  the  views  of  the 
river  Bud  the  surrounding  country 
are  exceedingly  fine.  Immediately 
below  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Ehrenfels.  A  little  beyond  the 
Rossel  is  the  Temple,  from  wMch 
the  views  are  also  fine.  A  few 
minutes'  walk  from  the  stone  seat  is 
a  footpath  leading  to  the  NaiionaZ 
Monument  just  described.  The  de- 
scent to  Rudesheim  does  not  occupy 
more  than  half  an  hour.  The  road 
leads  through  the  famous  vineyards 
of  Rudesheim.] 

Leaving  Rudesheim,  we  see,  on  our 
left,  upon  a  hill  340  feet  above  the 
river,  the  Chateau  op  Johannis- 
BERO.  The  hill  is  completely  covered 
with  vines.  Since  181 6  this  estatehas 
belonged  to  the  Mettemichs,  it  hav- 
ing been  conferred  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  on  the  great  statesman 
Clemens  Prince  Mettemich,  whose 
son  Prince  Richard  is  the  present 
proprietor.  The  chateau  is  not 
shown  to  visitors.  The  chapel  con-  • 
tains  a  monument  erected  by  Prince 
Metternich  to  the  memory  of  his 
tutor,  the  historian  Vogt.  The 
terrace  in  front  of  the  chateau 
affords  a  magnificent  view.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  chronicles,  Ruthard, 
archbishop  of  Mayence,  founded  a 
priory  on  the  spot  where  the  cha- 
teau now  stands  in  1106,  and  twenty 
years  later  a  monastery.  It  was 
burned  in  1552.    During  the  Thirty 
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Years'  War  the-  Swedes  destroyed 
what  the  flames  had  left  standing. 
In  1766  the  Abbot  of  Fulda  pur- 
chased the  estate,  and  having  built 
a  oh&teau,  planted  the  ground  with 
vines.  The  vinejrards  occupy  about 
40  acres.  The  wine  is  best  grown 
close  to  the  chateau,  partly  over 
the  cellars. 

Opposite  Johannisberg  the  Rhine 
attains  its  greatest  width,  and  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  lake  rather 
than  a  river. 

We  now  approach  the  islands  of 
Rheinau,  LangwertheraUy  and  San- 
dau.  To  these  islands  Charle- 
magne used  to  resort  for  the  purpose 
of  fishing  while  he  resided  at 
Ingelhbim,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  opposite  the  island 
(Rheinau).  According  to  some  his- 
torians he  was  bom  at  Ingelheim. 
He  certainly  showed  much  attach- 
ment to  it,  and  built  a  palace  there 
about  774,  among  the  materials  oi 
which  were  a  hundred  columns  of 
marble  and  porphyry  which  he  took 
from  Roman  palaces,  and  some  rich 
mosaics  which  were  sent  to  him 
from  Ravenna  by  Pope  Hadrian. 
The  place  where  the  palace  stood  is 
now  occupied  by  dwellings,  and  by 
a  Jewish  burying-ground.  The 
last  emperor  who  inhabited  it  was 
Charles  IV.  Scarcely  any  traces  of 
it  remain. 

Upon  some  of  the  islands,  prob- 
ably Sandau,  Louis  le  Debonnaire 
sought  refuge  from  his  sons,  who 
had  revolted  agsdnst  him,  and  here 
he  ended  his  miserable  life  (June 
840). 

As  we  approach  Biebrich  we  see, 
on  the  left,  Eltvillb,  a  pretty 
place,  once  the  chief  town  of  the 
Rheingau.  It  was  a  former  resi- 
dence of  the  bishops  of  Mayence. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  town  are 
the*  ruins  of  a  castle  built  by 
Baudoin,  archbishop  of  Treves,  in 
1330.  On  the  bank  of  the  river  are 
many  fine  country-houses  and 
pretty  villages,  which  present  a 
variety  of  pleasant  views  extending 
to  the  Taunus  mountains.  The 
country  over  which  the  view  ex- 


tends is  the  famous  Rhsingau,  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  region 
of  Germany. 

Near  Mayence,  we  stop  at  Bib- 
BBICH.  Its  most  prominent  object 
is  the  summer  palace  of  the  Duke 
of  Nassau,  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Adjoining  it  is  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  i)ark.  (Passengers  for 
Wiesbaden  may  embark  here. 
Train  to  Wiesbaden  in  10  minutes. 
Seep.  515). 

The  moat  interesting  part  of  the 
Rhine  is  thai  between  Afayence  and 
Bonn^  the  whole  of  which  rmth  the 
exception  of  the  last  section  to  May- 
ence has  nowbeen  described.  The  boat 
which  leaves  Mayence  at  12^  reaches 
Bonn  before  dark  in  summer,  but 
it  is  best  to  take  the  express  boat, 
which  reaches  Cologne  at  4}.  Arriv- 
ing at  Bonn  by  this  boat  at  3^  p.m., 
one  would  have  time  to  see  that 
town  and  reach  Cologne  the  same 
evening  by  train. 

Mayence  (Hotels:  see  "Hotel 
List")  or  German  Mainz.  The 
town  is  the  Mogontiacum  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
but  has  been  garrisoned  by  Prussia 
since  1866.  It  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Main.  The  Cathedral, 
built  in  976,  has  been  manv  times 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  rebuilt  on  an 
enlarged  scale,  during  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
but  it  suffered  from  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  town  by  the  Prussians 
in  1793,  and  from  being  converted 
into  a  magazine  by  the  French  in 
1813.  It  was  carefully  repaired  be- 
tween the  years  1868  and  1878.  It 
is  about  360  ft.  long  by  142  ft.  wide, 
and  has  six  towers,  of  which  the 
round  towers  on  the  east  side  merit 
particular  attention,  as  the  oldest 
dating  from  early  in  the  eleventh 
century.  At  the  northern  entrance 
are  two  fine  bronze  doors.  The 
interior  has  56  pillars  supporting 
the  nave,  fine  frescoes,  and  painted 
vdndows,  and  many  tombs  of  the 
Archbishops  and  Electors  of  May- 
ence,     A    slab   is    shown  which 
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formed  part  of  the  tomb  of  Fas- 
trade,  tnird  wife  of  Charlemagne. 
The  principal  tower  is  390  ft.  high  ; 
from  the  gallery  there  is  a  fine  view. 

In  the  open  space  near  the 
Theatre  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Guten- 
beiig,  the  inventor  of  printing,  by 
Thorwaldsen,  erected  in  1837.  The 
house  in  which  Gutenburg  was  bom 
is  shown. 

The  fountain  in  the  Cattle  Mar- 
ket-Place  is  alleged  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  palace  of  Charle- 
magne at  Ingelheim.  From  the 
terrace  of  the  Faubourg  of  Castrich 
a  good  view  may  be  obtained. 

The  Qroase  Bleiche  is  the  prin- 
cipal street.  It  contains  the  palace 
of  the  commandant,  the  new  foun- 
tain, and  the  church  of  St  Peter. 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  Elector 
is  now  the  Miiseum,  It  contains  a 
collection  of  upwards  of  2000 
plaster  casts,  a  large  number  of  an- 
tiquities, a  cabinet  of  medals,  a 
library,  a  picture  gallery,  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  etc. 

In  front  of  the  Electoral  Palace 
is  the  ancient  Palace  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Order,  now  the  Palace  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  which  communicates, 
by  a  gallery,  with  the  arsenal.  The 
Church  of  St  St&phm  (built  in  1318, 
restored  since  1857)  is  composed  of 
three  naves  of  the  same  height ; 
from  the  gallery  of  the  tower,  310 
ft.  above  the  Rhine,  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent panoramic  view.  The  in- 
terior contains  severalpictures  and 
sculptures  of  merit.  The  cemetery 
is  well  laid  out,  and  contains  the 
tombs  of  many  celebrated  per- 
sons, together  with  a  monument 
erected  to  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon's 
army.  The  new  Promenade,  called 
Neue  Anlage,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  old  "Favorite  "  Electoral  Palace 
and  aflbrds  a  grand  view  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  opposite  mountains. 

Across  the  Rhine,  on  the  point 
formed  by  the  entrance  of  the  Main, 
called  Maitispitzef  is  a  fort  which 
commands  both  rivers ;  near  it  are 
the  remains  of  a  bastion  called  Gus- 
tavsburg,  built  by  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  of  Sweden.     Here   the  new 


jrailway  bridge  crosses  the  river. 
It  is  in  two  parts— one  crossing  the 
river  itself,  the  other  the  low  land 
on  the  banks,  which  is  liable  at 
times  to  be  flooded.  The  entire 
length  of  this  bridge  is  about  1400 
yards. 

A  bridge  of  boats  extends  from 
Mayence  to  Castel,  a  fortified  town. 
It  contains  extensive  barracks  and 
the  bastions  of  Petersau  and  Ingle- 
sau,  the  forts  called  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse  and  Montebello,  and  tibe 
fort  on  the  Mainspitze,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  citadel,  make 
Mayence  one  of  the  strongest  places 
on  the  Rhine. 

Mayence  was  a  Roman  encamp- 
ment as  early  as  B.C.  38.  The  town 
owes  its  origin  to  Drusus,  son-in- 
law  of  Augustus,  who  raised  a.d. 
14  a  fort  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Main.  There  are  numerous  Roman 
remains  still  existing.  In  the  cita- 
del is  a  block  of  stone  called  the 
Eigelstein,  upwards  of  40  ft.  high, 
the  remidns  of  a  monument  to 
Drusus.  Amongst  other  vestiges 
of  the  Roman  occupation  are  re- 
mains of  a  reservoir,  the  ruins  of 
an  aqueduct,  and  several  tuinuli. 

St.  Boniface  (who  died  in  755) 
was  the  first  archbishop  of  Mayence. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  this  town  con- 
trolled the  powerful  league  of  the 
Rhenish  towns.  After  1462  it 
ceased  to  be  a  free  town,  and 
became  the  seat  of  the  Archbishop 
Electors.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
French  in  1792;  retaken  by  the 
Prussians  the  next  year;  subse- 
quently ceded  to  the  French  by  the 
treaty  of  Cam^^o  Formio,  and  made 
over  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  in  1814. 
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ROUTE  139. 

MAYENCE  TO  FRANKFORT- 

ON-THE-MAIN  AND 

WIESBADEN. 

Fares  to  Frankfort :  1st  dasSy  2  m, 
96  p/,;  2nd  class,  1  m.  95 pf. 

FROM  Mayence  to  Frankfort 
there  are  two  routes.  One 
follows  the  south  bank  of  the  Main, 
crossing  the  Rhine  by  a  fine  bridge 
near  its  junction  with  the  former 
river.  The  other  route  is  by 
steamer  across  the  Rhine  to  Castel, 
thence  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Main,  and  passing  Hocheim,  where 
are  the  celebrated  vineyards  of  the 
Duke  of  Nassau. 

Frankfort -on -the -Main  (21 
miles).  (For  description,  see  page 
496). 

From  Castel,  opposite  Mayence, 
Wiesbaden  (5  miles)  is  reached  by 
railway  throi^h  Mosoach  (3|  miles). 
Close  to  this  place  is  mdnich, 
situated  on  the  Rhine  {Hotel :  Rhein- 
iseher  Hof)  (see  Route  138).  The 
small  castle  of  Mosbach,  on  an 
artificial  piece  of  water,  contains 
some  Roman  antiquities. 

Wie8l)aden(i7o^6&.*  see  ''Hotel 
List"). 

Cabs. — From  the  station  to  the 
town,  one  or  two  persons,  60  pf. ; 
three  or  four  persons,  80  pf.  In 
the  town,  the  course— one  horse, 
one  or  two  persons,  60  pf. ;  three 
or  four  persons,  80  pf. ;  two  horses, 
90  pf.  and  1  m.  10  pf.  By  time, 
one  horse,  2  m. ;  two  horses,  3  m., 
for  four  persons  or  less. 

Since  uie  suppression  of  gambling, 
persons  visiting  the  Kursaal  pay  a 
tax.  Tickets  for  one  day  are  issued 
at  1  m.  each.  A  yearly  ticket  costs, 
for  one  person  30  m. ;  for  each 
-additional  person,  10  m.  For  six 
weeks,  one  person,  15  m. ;  each 
additional  person,  5  m.  Concerts 
three  times  a  day  in  summer. 


English  Chubch.— St  Augus- 
tine's in  the  Wilhelm  Strasse. 
Service  every  Sunday  at  11  a.m. 
and  3.30  p.m.  (in  summer,  6  p.m.). 

This  is  a  beautiful  town,  celebrated 
for  its  baths,  which  attract  a  great 
concourse  of  visitors  iu  tlie  season 
(from  June  to  September).  The 
Kursaal  is  the  chief  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. It  has  fine  saloons.  Music 
in  the  grounds  near  the  Kursaal 
several  times  a  day.  The  gambling 
rooms  on  the  right  of  the  grand 
saloon  were  closed  by  law  at  the 
end  of  1872.  There  are  also  spacious 
reading  and  refreshment  rooms. 
Wiesbaden  has  fourteen  hot  springs, 
of  which  the  principal  is  the  Koch' 
brunnen  (boiUng  spring),  with  a 
temperature  of  156*  Fahr.  It  is  at 
the  end  of  the  arcade  called  the 
Trinkhalle,  The  Romans  called 
these  springs  Fontes  Mattiaci, 
The  Jtofnerberg  is  a  Roman  fort  on 
the  north-west  of  the  to¥m.  At  the 
end  of  the  Heidenberg  Strasse  is  a 
fragment  of  a  Roman  wall  650  ft. 
in  length,  10  ft.  high,  and  9  thick, 
called  the  Heidenmauer  (Heathen's 
Wall).  Charlemagne  used  to  visit 
the  baths,  and  built  a  palace  here. 
The  MtAseunif  in  the  Wilhelm's 
Strasse,  contains  a  library  of  60,000 
volumes  and  some  valuable  manu- 
scripts ;  also  a  Museum  of  Antiqui- 
ties^ including  some  Roman  re- 
mains ;  and  a  small  collection  of 
paintings.  There  is  a  spacious 
Theatref  at  which  the  performances 
be^n  at  6.30  p.m. 

Half-way  up  a  hill  called  the 
Neroberg,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  is  a  beautiful  Russian 
chapel,  built  by  a  late  Duke  of 
Nassau  for  his  first  wife,  who  was 
a  Russian  princess. 

Wiesbaden  was  the  capital  of  the 
Duchy  of  Nassau  before  1866.  It 
now  belongs  to  Prussia. 
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great  Reformer  was  erected  here  in 
1861^  in  the  centre  of  the  square 
called  Luther  Platz. 

St  Paul's  Church  is  interesting 
for  the  beauty  of  its  west  end  and 
choir,  dating  from  the  eleventh 
century. 

Worms  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  Grermany,  and  is  the  scene  of  the 
Niebelungen  Lied.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Romans,  and  was  the  fre- 
quent residence  of  Charlemagne.  Its 
population  once  reached  60,000.  It 
was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War, 
and  has  never  recovered  its  former 
prosperity.  Part  of  the  space  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  city  is  now 
covered  with  gardens. 

A  few  miles  above  Worms  we 
leave  the  territory  of  Darmstadt, 
and  enter  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden. 

Frankenthal  (35  miles)  is  a  pro- 
sperous town.  A  canal  connects 
it  with  the  Rhine,  three  miles  dis- 
tant. LuDWiGSHAFEN  (42  miles) 
is  a  flourishing  town,  connectexi 
with  Mannheim  by  a  fine  iron 
bridge. 


ROUTE  140. 

MAYENCE  TO  MANNHEIM 

AND  HEIDELBERG,  BY 

WORMS. 

Fares  to  Mannheim:  1st  doss, 
5  m.  60  jp/,/  2nd,  3  m.  80^/.; 
^rd,  2  m.  40  pf, 

PASSING  through  an  uninter- 
esting region  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  abounding  in 
vineyards,  we  pass  Laubenheim, 
Bodenheim,  and  Nierstein,  all  of 
which  give  their  names  to  well- 
known  wines  of  the  second  class, 
and  reach  Oppenheim  (12  miles). 
On  a  hill  north-west  of  the  town 
is  seen  the  church  of  St.  Catherine, 
a  handsome  Gothic  edifice  of  the 
twelfth  century.  It  was  an  im- 
portant imperial  stronghold  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  in  1689. 
Quitting  the  borders  of  the  river, 
we  pass  G«msheim,  Guntersblum, 
and  several  other  unimportant 
stations,  and  arrive  at  Worms  (28 
jxales)  {Hotel :  Alter  Kaiser), 

Just  before  reaching  Worms,  we 
see  the  Gothic  church  of  Our  Lady, 
built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
recently  restored.  It  is  situated  in 
the  vineyard  which  produces  the 
well-known  LiebfraumUch  wine. 

Worms  is  a  walled  town,  with 
massive  towers,  and  seven  gates. 
The  DoM,  or  Cathedral,  an  edifice 
of  the  twelfth  century,  partly  in  the 
Gothic  and  partly  in  the  Byzantine 
style,  has  two  towers  at  each  end, 
and  a  fine  portal  with  elaborate 
sculptures.  The  interior  has  been 
restored. 

North  of  the  Dom  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  Bischofshofy  consist- 
ing of  a  few  stone  walls.  In  it  was 
held,  in  1521,  the  celebrated  Diet  of 
Worms,  at  which  Luther  appeared 
before  Charles  V. 

A  very  fine  bronze  statue  of  the 


^elm  {Hotel :  Pfdlzer  Hof) 

is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  between  it  and  the  Neckar. 
It  is  regularly  built,  with  twelve 
streets  running  parallel  to  each 
other  from  north  to  south,  and  ten 
crossing  them  at  right  angles. 
There  are  fourteen  public  squares, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  adorned 
with  fountains.  Those  most  worthy 
of  notice  are  the  Planken  and  the 
Schiller  Platz,  the  latter  containing 
statues  of  Schiller,  Dalberg,  and 
IflBand. 

The  Palace  is  a  huge  quadran- 
gular stone  building,  containing  a 
gallery  of  paintings,  collection 
of  natural  history,  and  a  fine 
Theatre, 

The  gardens  behind  it  terminate 
in  a  terrace  which  overlooks  the 
Rhine.  Its  fortifications  were 
destroyed  after  the  peace  of  Lune* 
ville,  and  their  place  is  now  occu- 
pied by  gardens.  Mannheim 'is  a 
place  of  considerable  and  increas- 
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ing  commercial  importance,  and 
possesees  an  extensive  range  of 
docks. 

From  Mannheim  to  Heiddberg  \» 
seven  miles ;  time,  29  minutes. 
(For  description  of  Heidelberg,  see 
page  541.) 


ROUTE  141. 

MAYENCE  TO  STRASBURG, 
BY  WORMS  AND  SPIRES. 

120  miles  ;  4J  hours.    Fares :  Ist^ 
16  m.  30^/.  /  2nd,  10  m,  90  i?/. 

THE  route  as  far  as  Ludwig- 
shafen  is  described  in  Route 
140. 

Leaving  Ludwigshafen,  we  pass 
two  or  three  small  stations  before 
reaching  (54  miles  from  Mayence) 

Spires  or  more  correctly  Speyer 
{HoteU:  WiUeltitacherhof,  PfaZzer 
Hof).  It  is  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Spire  with  the  Rhine. 
It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
was  a  Roman  station,  a  residence  of 
the  German  emperors,  and  the  seat 
of  the  Gkrmanic  Diet.  It  once  con- 
tained a  population  of  27,000.  In 
1529  the  famous  Diet  was  held  at 
Spires,  at  which  the  Reformers  pre- 
sented the  protest  which  originated 
the  name  of  Pbotbstants.  Its 
prosx)erity  began  to  decline  in  the 
17th  century.  The  great^t  blow 
upon  it  was  mflicted  by  Louis  XIV., 
who,  having  taken  possession  of  the 
city  in  1689,  ordered  its  inhabitants, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  emigrate 
within  six  days.  It  was  afterwards 
burned.  It  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Bavaria  in  1816,  since  which 
time  much  has  been  done  for  its 
improvement,  and  it  is  now  a  pro- 
sperous place  enough,  with  16,000 
inhabitants. 


The  Cathedral,  which  was  spared 
in  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
though  the  French  attempted  to 
destroy  it  with  gunpowder,  is  per- 
haps the  largest  representative  of 
the  old  Romanesque  style  in  Euro^. 
It  was  founded  in  1030,  on  the  site 
of  a  Roman  temple  of  Venus.  It  is 
flanked  by  two  pointed  towers. 
The  interior  is  chaste,  and  almost 
devoid  of  ornament  It  contains 
some  remarkable  monuments.  Nine 
German  emperors,  including  the 
famous  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  are 
buried  within  its  walls.  It  has 
been  restored  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  some  fine  paintings  exe- 
cuted on  the  walls  of  the  interior. 
There  are  no  other  public  buildings 
worthy  of  particular  notice. 

Leaving  Spires,  we  pass  Ger- 
mersheim,  and  following  the  Rhine, 
we  pass  several  small  stations  to 
LauterburOy  the  first  town  in 
Alsace.  After  several  unimportant 
stations,  we  reach  Stbasburg. 

STBASBUBQ  (Hotels:  see 
"Hotel  List '»). 

CoNVBrANCBS.— Omnibuses  from 
the  hotels  await  arrival  of  the 
trains.  Fare,  50  pf.,  luggage,  20 
pf.  each  piece.  Cabs, — Drive  within 
the  town,  one  or  two  persons,  75  pf., 
more  persons,  90  pf. ;  6  to  10  p.m., 
1  m. ;  10  P.M.  to  6  a.m.,  1*50  m. 
Per  hour,  1*60  m.,  2  m.,  2-40  m. 
Luggage  above  12  lbs.,  20  pf.  per 
package ;  more  than  two  persons, 
about  l-5th  more. 

Theatre  six  times  a  week  in 
winter. 

Music  in  the  Broglie  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays. 

Post  Office  and  Telegraph  Office 
in  the  Schloss  Platz  near  Cathedral. 

This  is  a  fortified  city,  and  was 
the  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Bas  Rhin.  It  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  111  and  the 
Brusche,  and  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  Strasburg  was  a  city  of 
the  German  Empire  before  it  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1681,  and 
the  language  and  customs  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
still  German.    Time  and  the  system- 
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atic  efforts  of  the  Geiman  Govem- 
ment  have  done  much  to  revive  and 
strengthen  the  old  national  feeling. 
The  streets  are,  in  aeneral,  irregular, 
and  the  houses  old-fashioned  and 
curious.  There  are  several  squares 
and  extensive  promenades. 

The  most  celebrated  building,  the 
Cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  nominally  founded  in  504, 
but  really  dating  from  the  12th 
century,  is  one  of  the  best  existing 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture. 
It  is  rich  in  sculpture,  statues,  and 
bas-reliefs. 

The  spire  rises  465  feet  above  the 
pavement ;  it  is  61  feet  higher  than 
St  Paul's,  and  is  24  ft.  above  the 
great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  but  it  is 
nearly  50  fL  below  Cologne.  Still, 
owing  to  the  large  dimensions  of 
the  entire  building,  and  the  light 
and  graceful  structure  of  the  spire, 
it  does  not  impress  the  observer  as 
being  of  this  extraordinary  height. 
The  nave  of  the  church  is  99  ft. 
high,  and  the  interior  measures  360 
ft.  in  length  and  135  ft.  in  breadth. 
Thifl  wonderful  structure  was  begun 
about  700  years  ago.  It  has  suffered 
very  little  from  time,  and  the 
chiselled  and  carved  material, 
after  so  many  centuries  of  exposure 
to  the  weather,  retains  the  sharp- 
ness of  outline  which  it  had  when 
first  finished.  It  was  intended  to 
have  two  towers,  like  the  cathedrals 
at  York  and  Westminster  Abbey; 
but  as  the  expense  would  be  enor- 
mous, it  is  probable  that  the  exist- 
ing tower  will  remain  alone.  This 
deficiency  gives  the  cathedral  a 
disfigured  appearance,  especially 
as  the  unfinished  tower,  Which  is 
square,  rises  but  half-way.  The 
spire  can  be  ascended  by  a  flight  of 
560  steps. 

Externally,  the  cathedral  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  light  and  airy 
gracefulness  of  structure  and  ma- 
terial; the  sandstone  is  cut  and 
carved  into  many  varied  forms, 
some  of  them  extremely  delicate  and 
beautiful.  The  number  of  images 
that  cluster  around  the  portal,  and 
atUiere  to  its  walls,  is  very  great. 


The  magnificent  rows  of  columns 
are  very  striking.  The  windows  on 
both  sides  are  filled  with  stained 
glass,  commemorating  the  events  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  characters  and 
events  in  the  lives  of  saints  and 
martyrs. 

There  is  in  this  cathedral  a 
wonderfvLi  astronomical  dock,  which 
has  been  substituted  for 'an  older 
one  that  has  been  removed.  The 
present  clock  is  about  50  feet  high, 
and  more  than  half  that  width. 
Among  its  many  performances  are 
the  following :  —  It  indicates  the 
hours,  half  and  quarter  hours,  and 
the  bells  are  struck  by  automaton 
figures.  A  youth  strikes  the  quarter, 
a  man  the^half  hour,  and  an  old  man, 
as  the  figure  of  Time,  the  full  hour. 
This  clock  tells  also  the  times  and 
seasons  of  ecdesiasticial  events,  as 
far  as  they  are  associated  with 
astronomicfd  phenomena,  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  and  the  'equation  of 
time.  At  noon,  a  cock,  mounted 
on  a  pillar,  crows  thrice,  when  a 
procession  of  apostles  comes  out 
and  passes  in  view  of  the  Saviour. 
There  is  also  a  celestial  circle  or 
orrery  that  shows  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  cathedral 
was  much  damaged  during  the  siese 
and  bombardment  of  the  city  by  the 
Germans.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
was  struck  by  shells  and  other  pro- 
jectiles nearly  1000  times.  All  the 
xreat  windows  except  two  were 
badly  shattered,  the  organ  was 
struck  by  a  shell  and  was  badly 
damaged,  and  some  of  the  statues 
and  carvings  upon  the  exterior  were 
broken.  The  entire  damage  to  the 
structure  was  computed  at  two 
millions  of  francs,  but  all  traces  of 
this  have  been  completely  removed. 

In  the  Lutheran  church  of  St 
Thomas  is  the  splendid  monument 
to  Marshal  Saxe.  It  is  an  open 
tomb,  a  marble  sarcophagus  of  large 
dimensions ;  the  lid  is  raised,  as  if 
in  preparation  for  a  burial.  At 
one  end  of  the  tomb  was  a  skeleton, 
representing  Death,  with  a  robe 
thrown  loosely  over  him,  while  he 
reclines  his  head  upon  the  sarco- 
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phagus,  and  Hercules,  with  sorrow- 
ful expression,  leans  upon  the  other 
end  of  the  tomU  On  the  right  a 
bending  female  figure,  personifying 
France  in  deep  sorrow,  raises  her 
hand  to  prevent  the  descent  of 
Marshal  Saxe  to  the  grave,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  arrest  the  advance 
of  Death.  The  Marshal  stands  erect, 
with  calm  demeanour,  and  with 
one  foot  advanced,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  seek  his  last  resting-place. 
On  his  right  are  allegorical  ngures 
representing  the  nations  over  whose 
armies  he  had  been  victorious. 

Among  other  notable  structures 
which  existed  before  the  war  were 
the  Temple  Neuf  and  the  Theatre, 
both  burned,  but  since  rebuilt ; 
Palace  of  Justice,  and  the  Episcoj^al 
Palace.  The  Public  Library,  rich 
in  Incunabvla,  and  containing  over 
160,000  volumes,  vxm  totally  de- 
stroyed. An  Imperial  Palace  has 
been  erected  on  the  bank  of  the 
111. 

The  city  was  invested  by  the 
Germans  on  August  13, 1870.  The 
bombai-dment  began  on  August  18. 
After  a  heroic  resistance  the  place 
surrendered  at  2  ▲.!!.  on  September 
28,  17,500  men  and  400  officers  lay- 
ing down  their  arms.  It  is  ascer- 
tained that  during  the  siege  400 
houses  were  burnt  down,  1700 
civilians  killed  or  wounded,  and 
8000  persons  left  rootless.  Hardly 
a  house  in  the  whole  city  escaped 
without  some  damage,  and  the 
citadel  and  strongest  forts  were 
reduced  to  ruins.  Since  it  became 
a  part  of  Germany,  in  1871,  it  has 
recovered  from  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  war,  and  is  now  more  than 
ever  prosperous,  with  a  population 
of  112,000.  The  University,  closed 
in  1794,  was  reopened  in  1872. 
The  new  library  contains  500,000 
volumes.  The  Germans  entered 
Btrasburg  on  the  anniversary  of  its 
surrender  to  the  French  in  1681. 
It  has  a  great  variety  of  manu- 
factures, comprising  watches  and 
clocks,  leather,  cottons,  silks,  and 
cutlery.  It  also  supplies  beer  and 
provisions  in  considerable  quantities 
34 


to  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  and 
is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of 
**Pdi(sde/aUgra8." 

An  excursion  may  be  conveniently 
made  from  Strasburg  by  railway  to 
Weissembourg,  and  thence  to  the 
battlefields  of  W5bth  and  Gbavb- 
LOTTE — passengers  by  railway  be- 
tween Strasburg  and  Mets,  by  way 
of  Haguenau  and  Bitsch,  pass  very 
near  them.  The  battle  of  Worth 
was  fought  on  August  6,  1870,  be- 
tween tne  army  of  tue  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia,  120,000  men,  and  that 
of  Marshal  MacMahon,  47,080  men, 
in  which  the  latter  was  defeated, 
with  a  loss  of  20,000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  6000  prisoners.  The 
battle  of  Gravelotte  was  fought  on 
August  18,  1870,  between  the  Ger- 
man army,  230,000  men,  and  the 
French  under  Bazaine,  180,000  men. 
The  King  commanded  the  German 
army.  The  French  were  defeated 
after  losing  over  12,000  men.  The 
German  loss  was  more,  about  20,000. 
The  battle  of  Gravelotte  ranks  as 
one  of  the  three  battles  of  the  cen- 
tury, with  the  greatest  number  of 
combatants.  The  two  others  were 
Leipsic,  270,000  against  190,000, 
and  Konigsgratz,  2^,000  Prussians 
against;  220,000  Austrians  and 
Saxons. 

The  distance  from  Strasburg  to 
Kbhl,  where  the  Rhine  is  crossed 
by  a  magnificent  iron  bridge,  is  a 
little  more  than  four  miles. 
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ROUTE  142. 

FRANKFORT  TO  EMS,  BY 
WIESBADEN. 

89  miles.    Ist  class,  10  m,  40  pf,; 
2nd,  7  m.  60  pf,;  Sro?,  6  m.  iOpf. 

(For  route  from  Frankfort  to  Wies- 
baden, see  Route  189.) 

LEAVING  Wiesbaden,  we  reach 
the  Rhine  at  Biebrich  (3 
miles),  WepassELTViLLK(9miles), 
RuDBSHEiM  (19  miles),  St  Goar- 
HAUSBN  (37  miles),  and  Oberlahn- 
STBIN  (54  miles),  which  have  been 
described  in  Route  138.  At  this 
point  our  route  leaves  the  main 
line  to  Coblenz.  It  is  about  one 
hour's  journey  from  Oberlahnstein 
through  a  beautiful  country  to  Ems 
{Hotels  :  see  "Hotel  List").  This 
agreeable  watering-place  is  pleas- 
antly situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
Lahn.  The  KursaaZ  is  a  handsome 
building  close  to  the  river.  It  con- 
tains a  caf6,  concert-room,  and  a 
ball-room,  with  a  theatre  for  French 
plays  and  occasional  concerts.  Two 
of  the  chief  springs  are  under  the 
old  Kurhaus  —  the  Kesselbrtmnen 
and  the  Krarvchen  ;  the  temperature 
of  the  former  is  116  degrees  Fahr. 
This  building  is  connected  with  the 
Kursaal  by  a  fine  hall.  There  are 
baths  in  the  Kurhaus,  also  in  the 
Nassauer  Eofj  and  in  the  Neue 
BadhauSj  on  the  left  bank.  A 
covered  suspension  bridge  connects 
the  gardens  with  those  on  the  right 
bank.  There  are  also  baths  in  the 
Vier  Thurnie  (Four  Towers). 

"The  waters  generally  are  re- 
commended in  bronchial  and  pul- 
monary affections,  and  in  the 
dyspepsia  of  such  as  have  only  a 
tendency  to  phthisis. 

"  The  action  of  the  waters  is  that 
of  a  mild  alterative,  diuretic  and 
laxative,  and  they  are  believed  to 
favourably  influence  all   catarrhal 


affections    of    the    mucous    mem- 
branes. " — Tanner. 

The  interviews  between  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  French  envoy, 
which  preceded  the  declaration  of 
war  between  France  and  Prussia  in 
July  1870,  took  place  at  Ems. 

[About  six  miles  from  the  ElivUle 
station  is  Schlangenbad  {Hotels: 
see  "Hotel  List"),  to  which  dili- 
gences go  several  times  daily  in  one 
hour.  It  is  alittlevillage  surrounded 
by  wooded  hills,  much  resorted  to 
for  its  baths.  It  has  two  bath-houses, 
the  Old  and  New  Badhaus,  the  latter 
the  superior  in  every  respect. 
Several  thousand  visitors  come 
here  in  the  season.  The  waters  are 
ef^cacious  in  diseases  of  the  skin. 
A  band  of  music  plays  frequently 
in  the  grounds. 

About  four  miles  farther  on 
towards  Wiesbaden  is  Lanoen- 
SCHWALBACH  {Hotels',  see  "Hotel 
List").  Its  mineral  springs  are 
the  Weinbrunyien,  so  called  from 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  wine, 
the  Paulinenbrunnen  and  the 
JStaklbrunneti,  all  of  which  contain 
iron,  and  rank  among  the  best  iron 
waters  in  Europe.  The  season  be- 
gins in  June,  and  usually  terminates 
in  August.  It  has  about  5000 
visitors  during  the  season.] 


ROUTE  143. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN 
TO  CASSEL. 

1241    miles.     1st    class    {enmresf), 
18  m.  30  pf.;  2nd,  13  m.  20  pf. 

LEAVING  Frankfort,  we  pass 
some  unimpiortant  places 
before  reaching  Gross-Karben,  close 
to  which  station  are  the  famous 
Tauwus  Spbii^gs,  the   waters    of 
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which  are  sent  in  great  quantities  took  place  in  1529  in  one  of  the 
to  England, -America,  and  other  haUs  of  the  old  castle  of  Marburg, 
countries,  and  are  so  much  esteemed.  The  University  was  founded  in 
The  springs  are  the  property  of  1527  by  Philip  the  Magnanimous. 
M.  Priedrich,  the  proprietor  of  the  We  cross  the  lathn  and  pass, 
Hotel  du  Nord,  at  Cologne.  Fried-  amongst  other  places,  Wahem 
BERG  (21  miles]  {Hotel:  Trapp),  (104  miles),  where  the  Elector 
This  curious  old  town  is  situated  had  his  country  •  seat.  We  then 
on  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by  walls,  cross  the  Fulda  by  a  viaduct  of 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  pic-  thirteen  arches,  and  reach  Gun- 
turesque  GaMle  is  an  old  Gothic  tebshausbn  (116  miles)  (Hotel: 
churcn,  and  there  are  the  ruins  of  Bellevue),  A  branch  turns  off  here 
another  in  the  town.  We  cross  a  to  MiseTiach  (see  Route  135). 
viaduct  70  ft.  high,  and  proceed  to  Passing  WUhelmshohe,  we  reach 
Nauheim  (23  miles)  {Hotels:  de  Cassbl  (124|  miles)  {Hotels: 
VBurope,  Bellevue),  Here  is  a  Royals  du  Jvord),  formerly  the 
famous  hot  salt  spring  of  95  degrees  capital  of  Hesse-Oassel,  now  be- 
Fahr.  The  KursoMl  is  a  fine  build-  longing  to  Prussia.  In  the  find- 
ing, situated  in  a  park.  Previous  pal  square,  called  Friedrich's  Flatz, 
to  1873  there  were  gaming  tables  is  a  statue  of  the  Elector  Frederick 
here.  Passing  JSk^^^ocA.  (29^  miles),  II.,,  the  Elector's  PcUace,  and  the 
we  see  the  ruins  of  the  castles  of  Museum,  The  Carslaue  or  simply 
Fetssberg  and  Oleiberg,  before  reach-  Aue  ia  &  beautiful  park,  adjoinug 
ing  GiESSEN  (41^  miles)  {Hotel:  this  square  and  extending  along 
Kuhne).  It  is  beautifully  situated  the  h&nks  of  the  Fulda.  The 
on  the  Lahn.  The  University^  Museum  contains  a  Library,  a 
founded  in  1607,  possesses  a  fine  Cabinet  of  CuriositieSf  comprising 
library.  The  celebrated  Liebig  was  numerous  specimens  of  clocks  and 
a  professor  here,  1824-52.  (Branch  watches  of  various  ages,  and  some 
lines  to  Mms,  CdblenZy  and  to  Co-  fine  wood  and  ivory  carvings,  and 
logne.)  Proceeding  down  the  valley  gems;  a  Collection  of  Antiquities, 
of  the  Lahn,  we  cross  that  river  be-  and  ancient  and  modem  sculp- 
fore  reaching  Mabburo  (60  miles)  tures ;  and  a  Natural  History 
{Hotels :  P/eifer,  Ritt&r),  It  is  a  Collection,  The  Picture  Gallery 
picturesque  old  town,  situated  on  is  among  the  richest  in  Germany, 
the  side  of  a  hill  by  the  Lahn  in  and  ^the  collection  includes  some 
a  beautiful  position,  and  was  once  a  good  pictures  by  Rembrandt,  Paul 
stronghold  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  Potter,  Vandyke,  Teniers,  Holbein, 
Amongst  its  interesting  objects  are  Rubens,  Murillo,  Titian,  and  other 
the  Castle  of  the  Landgraves  of  noted  masters.  It  contains  about 
Hesse,  formerly  used  as  a  prison,  1400  pictures,  and  the  specimens 
but  now  carefully  restored,  and  the  of  Hals  and  Rembrandt  are  not 
depository  of  the  State  Archives;  equalled  out  of  Holland.  The 
the  University,  which  has  usually  latter's  "Woodcutter's  Family" 
450  students,  and  has  had  among  may  ever  be  called  his  masterpiece, 
its  students  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  The  Church  of  St  Martin,  in  the 
Melancthon.  The  Church  of  St  Martin's  Platz,  a  handsome  Gothic 
Elizabeth  is  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  building,  contains  several  monu- 
thirteenth  century,  the  style  of  ments  of  the  Electors  and  their 
which  is  regarded,  as  exceedingly  wives. 

pure.     It  is  in  a  state  of  excellent  In    the    ^t^   is    an    elaborate 

preservation,  and   is   one   of   the  marble    bath,    containing    statues 

hnest  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  and   bas  -  reliefs.     Near  it  is  the 

art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  oranger}r,  and  on    the   slope   con- 

The    conferences    between    the  necting  it  with  the  Friedrich's  Platz 

Swiss  and  Wittenberg    Reformers  is    the   Auetfwr,    with   dependent 
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groups  of  statuary  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  great  war  of  1870. 

About  three  miles  from  Cassel,con- 
nected  with  it  by  a  beautiful  alley 
of  Umes,  is  Wilhelmshohe,  which 
is  called  the  Versailles  of  Germany 
{Hotel:  Schombardt).  The  gardens 
contain  the  Summer  Palace  of  the 
Elector,  near  which  is  the  Theatre, 
and  a  Fountain^  said  to  be  the 
largest  known,  except  that  at 
Chatsworth.  Its  jet  is  200  ft. 
high.  The  New  WaJLerfaU,  near 
the  inn,  is  130  ft.  high. 

The  Cascade  of  the  Karlsberg  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  stone  steps, 
extending  900  ft.  up  a  hill  to  the 
Temple  of  Mercury,  which  is 
crowned  by  a  colossal  statue  of 
Hercules.  About  half-way  up  is 
a  representation  of  the  Giant 
Enceladus,  overwhelmed  by  the 
cra^  of  Mount  iEtna.  The  statue 
of  Hercules  is  of  copper,  33  ft  high, 
standing  on  a  pyramid,  which  is 
supported  by  the  octagonal  struc- 
ture above  mentioned,  rising  to  a 
height  of  1360  ft.  above  the  Fulda. 
Near  the  cascade  is  a  miniature 
castle,  called  the  Lowenburg,  sur- 
rounded with  agreeable  gardens 
and  pleasure  grounds.  The  armoury 
contains  some  interesting  relics.  In 
the  chapel  is  a  fine  sarcophagus  of 
Carrara  marble  over  the  grave  of 
the  Elector  Wilhelm  I.  Wilhelm- 
shohe  was  built  with  moneys  re- 
ceived by  the  Elector  from  the  British 
Government  for  the  German  con- 
tingent with  which  he  supplied  it 
during  the  war  in  America  (1776). 
It  was  assigned  to  Napoleon  III., 
after  the  battle  of  Sedan,  as  his 
residence,  and  he  lived  here  until 
April  1871. 


ROUTE  IM. 

FRANKFORT  TO  WURZBURG, 
NUREMBlTbG,  RATISBON, 
AND  VIENNA. 

This  is  the  most  direct  boutb 
BETWEEN  Cologne  or  Frank- 
fort AND  NUREMBURO,  RaTIS- 
BON,   LiNZ,  AND  ViENNA. 

Express  fares  to  Nuremburg :  \st 
doss,  21  m.  70  pf;  2nd,  15  m. 
10  pf  Distance,  145  miles; 
eatress,  6  hours. 

To  Vienna :  1st  class,  68  m,  bOpf.; 
2nd,  50  m.  10  pf  Distance,  464 
miles;  express,  lb  fiours. 

(For  the  journey  as  far  as  Haw atj 
(11  miles),  see  page  496.) 

DETTINGEN  (18  miles)  is 
celebrated  for  the  battle 
fought  near  it  in  1743,  between 
the  English  and  the  Austrians  on 
the  one  side  and  the  French  on  the 
other.  Georpe  II.  commanded  the 
allied  forces  in  person,  and  obtained 
a  signal  success.  AscHAFFENBUBa 
(25^  miles)  {Hotel:  Ooldnes  Fass) 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Main.  It  was  a  Roman  station, 
and  now  belongs  to  Bavaria.  The 
ScMoss  is  a  square  building  with 
towers,  erected  in  1614.  It  con- 
tains a  picture  gallery  with  a  fine 
landscape  by  Cuyp,  and  library. 
In  the  park  is  tne  Roman  villa, 
or  Pompeianum,  an  imitation  of 
the  house  of  Castor  and  Pollux  of 
Pompeii.  The  Abbey  Cktirch  was 
originally  founded  in  980,  but  the 
existing  building  was  constructed 
partly  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
though  traces  of  the  former  struc- 
ture remain.  It  contains  two  bas- 
reliefs  in  bronze,  representing  the 
Virgin,  and  Albert  II.  of  Branden- 
burg, executed  by  Vischer  in  1526, 
and   another    of    Otto,    Duke    of 
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Bavaria,  dating  from  1575.  [A 
railway  connects  AschafTeuburg 
with  Mayence  on  the  Rhine,  dis- 
tance 46  miles;  fares,  1st  class, 
6-25 ;  2nd,  4*15.] 

Leaving  Aschaffenbnrg,  we  pass 
through  the  Forest  of  JSpessart,  a 
remnant  of  the  ancient  Hercynian 
forest,  and  fpresently  cross  the 
Laafach,  and  go  through  a  tunnel 
of  about  two  miles  long  to  Heigen- 
brucken.  Beyond  Partenatein,  we 
enter  the  valley  of  the  Lohr,  and 
reach  the  station  of  that  name  on 
the  right  bank  'of  the  Main. 
Oemunden  (57^  miles)  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Main  and 
the  Saale.  Above  it,  see  the  ruined 
Castle  of  Schorenberg,  destroyed  in 
1243. 

We  presently  reach  Wurzbubg 
(80J  miles)  (Hotels:  *Kronprinz 
vonBaiem^RussischerHqf).  This 
ancient  town  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  Main.  It  is  connected 
S'th  the  subnrb  of  Mainviertel  by 
ancient  stone  bridge,  adorned 
with  statues  of  saints,  etc.  There 
are  some  very  quaint,  picturesque 
old  houses  to  be  seen  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  town.  At  the  end  of 
the  Dmnstrasse  is  the  CathedrcU, 
originally  founded  in  the  8th 
century.  The  earlier  portions  of 
the  present  building  are  of  the  11th 
and  12th  centuries.  In  the  interior 
are  monuments  of  the  Prince-Bishops 
and  others.  The  Neu  Munster, 
near  the  cathedral,  is  built  on 
the  spot  where  the  Irish  Saint 
Kilian  suffered  martyrdom.  In  a 
niche  of  the  choir  of  this  church 
is  a  monument  to  Vogelweide  the 
Minnesinger,  who  died  in  1230, 
leaving  a  sum  of  money  to  be  laid 
out  in  food  for  the  birds,  to  be 
given  to  them  at  his  tomb  every 
day.  The  monument  bears  an  in- 
scription to  that  effect.  The  chapter 
subsequently  appropriated  the  be- 
quest to  themselves. 

"Vogelweide  the  Minnesinsrer, 
When  he  left  this  world  of  ours, 
Laid  his  body  in  the  cloister, 
Under  Wurzbuig's  minster  towers. 


And  he  gave  the  monks  his  treasures, 
Gave  them  all  with  this  behest :' 
They  should  feed  the  birds  at  noon* 

tide 
Daily  at  his  place  of  rest ; 

Saying,  *From  these  wandering  min- 
strels 
I  have  learned  the  art  of  song ; 
Let  me  now  repay  the  lessons 
They  have  taught  so  well  and  long.' 

Thus  the  bard  of  love  departed ; 
And,  fulfilling  his  desire, 
On  his  tomb  the  birds  were  feasted 
By  the  children  of  the  choir. 

Till  at  length  the  portly  abbot 
Murmured,  *  Why  this  waste  of  food  ? 
Be  it  changed  to  loaves  henceforward, 
For  our  fastii^  brotherhood.' " 

LONOFBLLOW. 

Near  the  cathedral  is  the  Royal 
Paiace,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Prince-Bishops.  It  contains 
285  apartments,  some  of  which  are 
magnificent,  and  the  whole  edifice 
is  considereid  one  of  the  most  ^- 
atial  buildings  erected  in  Germany 
during  the  18th  century.  The  Chapel 
is  richly  decorated  in  the  style  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  town  is  the  JvZius-spital, 
an  asylum  for  aged  and  infirm  per- 
sons, founded  in  1579,  and  richly 
endowed.  In  the  market-place  is 
the  Marienkapellef  a  fine  Gothic 
structure  of  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies. The  University,  founded  in 
1582,  is  celebrated  as  a  school  of 
medicine.  The  Citadel  stands  on  a 
hill  covered  with  vineyards,  430  feet 
above  the  river,  and  is  called  Marien- 
berg.  It  commands  a  magnificent 
view,  but  permission  must  be  ob- 
tained to  visit  it.  The  famous 
Stein  wine  is  grown  at  Wurzburg. 

A  line  goes  off  from  Wurzburg  to 
Bamberg  and  Baireuth  ;  distance  to 
Bamberg,  63  miles.  Half-way  to 
Bamberg  is  Schioeinfurt  Junction, 
where  a  line  goes  off  north  (16  miles) 
to  EissiNOEN  Baths  {Hotels:  see 
"Hotel  List").  Of  its  three 
springs  the  Rakoczy  and  Pandur 
furnish  saline,  and  the  Maxbrunnen 
acidulous  and  alkaline  waters.  The 
Soolen-Sprudal  is  remarkable  for  the 
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ebb  and  flow  of  its  waters.  The 
waters  of  Kissingen  are  efficacious 
in  cases  of  chronic  disease,  gout,  etc. 
About  15,000  persons  viuit  the  Spa 
for  the  waters  during  the  season, 
and  in  former  years  the  Emperor 
William  and  Prince  Bismarck  were 
regular  visitors.  An  attempt  to 
assassinate  Prince  Bismarck  was 
made  here  in  1874.  Persons  staying 
more  than  8  days  pay  a  tax  for  the 
use  of  the  Eurhaus,  etc.,  as  at 
Baden-Baden  and  Weisbaden. 

The  Eurgarten  is  the  great 
rendezvous.  It  is  a  large  space 
planted  with  trees  in  front  of  the 
Eurhaus,  and  the  Arcade,  in  which 
is  the  Conversations  Haus, 

The  vicinity  abounds  in  delight- 
ful promenades  and  excursions. 

l^Km\im%{Hotel:  BambergerHof), 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Pegnitz. 
Its  most  noteworthy  building  is  tne 
Cathedral,  a  fine  Byzantine  edifice, 
founded  in  1004,  and  containing  a 
monument  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
II.  who  built  it.  The  Alte  Resi- 
dency and  the  New  Residency  are 
two  fine  palaces  with  interesting 
associations.  In  the  former  several 
tragedies  of  the  Imperial  era  were 
enacted,  and  in  the  latter  Marshal 
Berthier,  one  of  Napoleon's  mar- 
shals, committed  suicide.  [Distance 
to  Wurzburg,  64  miles  ;  to  Nurem- 
burg,  46  miles.] 

Leaving  Wurzburg^  and  passing 
several  stations,  the  most  important 
being  Furthy  we  reach  Nuremburg 
(145  miles)  (Hotels ;  see  "  Hotel 
List"). 

Cabs.— 1  hour,  one  or  two  per- 
sons, 60  pf.;  three  or  four  persons, 
1  m.;  baggage,  20  pf.  per  package. 
Porter  into  the  town,  under  1  cwt.,' 
7pf. 

English  Church.  —  Service  in 
summer  at  the  Bayrischer  Hotel. 

This  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  Europe.  It  is 
still  (population  142,400)  distin- 
guished m  many  branches  of  in- 
dustry, especially  in  the  manufacture 
of  lead  pencils,  wooden  toys,  mirrors, 
bronzes,  etc.  It  is  a  curious  old 
town,  containing  numbers  of  mediae- 


val houses,  together  with  several 
magnificent  ones  of  later  date.  The 
river  Pegnitz  runs  through  the  town, 
dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts, 
which  are  named  after  the  large 
church  in  each,  St  Sebald*s  side  on 
the  north,  and  St  Latorence^s  side 
on  the  south.  The  Church  (^  St 
Lavyrence  is  a  fine  Gothic  building 
of  the  13th  century  ;  the  towers  are 
surmounted  by  handsome  sj^ires; 
The  portal  at  the  west  end  is  richly 
decorated,  and  contains  statues  of 
the  Virgin  and  several  saints,  and 
representations  of  various  scriptural 
incidents.  The  stained-glass  win- 
dows are  magnificent.  Many  of  the 
sculptures  are  by  Adam  Erafft. 

A  prominent  object  in  this  church 
is  the  pix  of  white  stone,  65  ft.  high, 
beautifully  carved  by  that  sculptor. 
It  rises  nearly  to  the  roof  the  church, 
and  the  top,  which  bends  over,  has 
been  compared  by  Longfellow  to  the 
crest  of  a  fountain. 

In  the  market-place  is  the  Catholjic 
church,  or -FrttMCTiArfrc^.  Its  portal, 
like  that  of  St  Lawrence,  is  adorned 
with  figures  of  the  Virgin,  saints, 
prophets,  etc.  The  interior  con- 
tains some  good  paintings  and 
sculptures. 

The  SchGne  Brunnen  (Beautiful 
Fountain),  also  in  the  market-place, 
consists  of  a  fine  Grothic  obelisk,  63 
ft.  high,  adorned  with  many  statues. 
The  Goose  Market,  near  the  Prauen- 
kirche,  contains  a  bronze  fountain, 
called  the  Oansemannchen,  which 
represents  a  peasant  carrying  two 
geese,  out  of  whose  bills  flow  streams 
of  water.  In  a  street  leading  out  of 
the  principal  market-place,  is  the 
house  once  inhabited  by  Hans 
Sachs,  the  shoemaker-poet  of  the 
16th  century.  Another  Nuremburg 
poet  of  the  same  period  was  Melchior 
Pfinzing,  secretary  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  who  composed  a  nup- 
tial ode  called  "  Theuerdank,"  on 
the  occasion  of  the  emperor's 
marriage  with  Mary  of  Burgundy. 

The  Rathhaus  contains  a  good 
collection  of  pictures  (open  daily ; 
fee,  35  pf.);  the  great  hall  is 
adorned  with  those  of  Albert  Durer, 
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Under  this  bnilding  are  secret 
passagas  leading  in  varioas  rlirec- 
tions  to  the  fosse  outside  the  walls 
of  the  town. 

St  SebalcCs  Church  was  originally 
bailt  in  the  13th  century.  The 
greater  part  of  the  existing  structure 
is  of  the  14th  century.  The  portals 
are  finely  carved.  The  interior  con- 
tains some  handsome  stained  win- 
dows, and  good  sculptures,  and  a 
pain  tine  attributed  to  Albert  Durer. 
The  ShriTie  of  iSt  Sebaldy  in  the 
choir,  is  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Pet«r 
Vischer.  It  is  a  beautiful  Gothic 
canopy  of  bronze,  in  open  work, 
adorned  with  statues  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  above  which  are  twelve  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
cupids,  sea-monsters,  etc.,  amid 
foliage  and  flowers. 

Melchior  Pfinzing  lived  in  the 
Parsonage-house  of  St  Sebald,  on  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  square  in 
which  the  church  is  situated.  It 
has  a  handsome  oriel  window.  Near 
here  i<)the  house  of  John  Palm,  the 
unfortunate  bookseller  who  was  shot 
by  Napoleon  for  writing  a  patriotic 
parapUet. 

The  Gothic  Church  qf  St  Matiricef 
near  St  Sebald's,  is  used  as  a  picture 
gallery;  it  contains  some  good 
paintings.  In  the  neighbourhood 
18  a  bronze  statue  of  Albert  Durer, 
by  Ranch. 

The  CasiUy  or  Burg,  is  at  the 
north  side  of  the  town.  It  is  a  fine 
massive  building  of  the  eleventh 
century.  It  stands  on  a  rock,  and 
commands  an  extensive  view.  Part 
of  it  is  fitted  up  for  the  royal  family, 
and  contains  s«me  good  paintings. 
In  the  castle-yard  is  a  venerable 
lime  tree,  said  to  be  nearly  900 
years  old. 

In  this  castle  there  is  a  large 
collection  of  instruments  of  torture, 
including  the  celebrated  iron  virgin 
(Eiseme  Jungfrau).  It  is  the  figure 
of  a  female  seven  feet  high,  lined 
with  spikes  and  opened  by  secret 
springs.  The  victim,  being  thrust 
into  its  embrace,  was  pierced  by  the 
points.  Beneath  are  dark  vaults, 
into  which  the  dead  bodies  were 


allowed  to  fall  when  released  from 
the  embrace  of  this  fearful  instru- 
ment. 

The  Churchyard  of  St  John,  out- 
side the  Thiergarten-gate,  contains 
the  graves  of  Albert  Durer  (No.  649), 
Hans  Sachs  (No.  503),  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  the  former  aris- 
tocracy of  Nuremburg,  whose  coats 
of  arms  are  emblazoned  on  their 
tombs. 

The  Aegidiejikirche.  in  the  Italian 
style,  contains  an  altar-piece  by 
Vandyke,  rejpresenting  a  Dead 
Christ,  with  St  John  and  the  two 
martyrs.  In  one  of  the  side  chapels 
there  is  a  sculptured  relief  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Adam 
Kraflrt.  To  the  south  of  the  Church 
is  the  Oymnasiumj  founded  by  Me- 
lancthon,  whose  statue  is  in  front 
of  it. 

TheGermani8cheJ£u8eu7)iy  founded 
in  1852,  occupies  a  14th  century 
Carthusian  monastery,  and  contains 
a  good  collection  of  antiquities 
(chiefly  German),  coins,  medals, 
books,  sculptures,  paintings,  etc. 
The  great  hall  contains  a  fine  pic- 
ture by  Kaulbach,  "The  Opening 
of  Charlemagne's  grave  by  Otho 
III." 

Albert  Durer' s  House  is  No.  376 
in  the  street  of  his  name,  near  the 
castle  and  the  Thiergarten-gate. 

Longfellow  thus  describes  Nurem- 
burg:— 

*'  In  the  valley  of  the  Pegnitz,  where 

across  broad  meadow-lands 
Rise  the  blue  Franconian  mountains, 

Nuremberg,  the  ancient,  stands. 
Quaint  old  toMm  ot   toil   and  traffic, 

quaint  old  town  of  art  and  sonff, 
Memories   haunt   thy  pointed  gables, 

like  the  rooks  tiiat   round   them 

throng: 
Memories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the 

emperors,  rough  and  bold, 
Had  their  dwelling  in  thv  castle,  time- 
,        defying,  centuries  old  ; 
And  thy  brave  and  thrifty  burghers 

boasted,  in  their  uncouth  rhyme. 
That  their  grreat  imperial  city  stretched 

its  hand  through  every  clime. 
In  the  courtyard  of  the  castle,  bound 

with  many  an  iron  band, 
Stands  the  mighty  linden  planted  by 

Queen  Cunigunde's  hand ; 
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On  the  sauare,  the  oriel  window,  where 

in  old  heroic  days 
Sat  the  poet  Melchior  singing  Kaiser 

Maximilian's  praise. 
Everywhere  I  see  around  me  rise  the 

wondrous  world  of  Art : 
Fountains  wrought  with  richest  sculp- 
ture standing  in  the  common  mart ; 
And  above  cathedral  doorways  saints 

and  bishops  carved  in  stone, 
By    a    former    age   commissioned    as 

apostles  to  our  own. 
In  the  church  of  sainted  Sebald  sleeps 

enshrined  his  holy  dust, 
And   in   bronze  the  Twelve  Apostles 

guard  from  age  to  age  their  trust ; 
In   tiie   church   of  sainted   Lawrence 

stands  a  pix  of  sculpture  rare. 
Like  the  foamy  sheaf  of  fountains,  ris- 
ing through  the  painted  air. 
Here,  when  Art  was  still  religion,  with 

a  simple,  reverent  heart, 
Lived  and  laboured  Albrecht  Durer,  the 

Evangelist  of  Art ; 
Here,  in  silence  and  in  sorrow,  toiling 

still  with  busy  hand. 
Like  an  emigrant  he  wander'd,  seeking 

for  the  Better  Land. 
Emigravit  is   the  inscription  on  the 

tombstone  where  he  hes ; 
Dead  he  is  not,— but  departed,— for  the 

artist  never  dies. 
Fairer  seems  the  ancient  city,  and  the 

sunshine  seems  more  fair. 
That  he  once  has  trod  its  pavement, 

that  he  once  has  breathed  its  air ! 
Through  these  streets  so  broad  and 

stately,  these  obscure  and  dismal 

lanes. 
Walked  of  yore  the  Mastersingers  chant- 
ing rude  poetic  strains. 
From  remote  and  sunless  suburbs,  came 

they  to  the  friendly  guild. 
Building  nests  in  Fame's  great  temple, 

as  in  spouts  the  swallows  build. 
As  the  weaver  plied  the  shuttle,  wove 

he  too  the  mystic  rhyme, 
And  the  smith  his  iron  measures  ham- 
mered to  the  anvil's  chime ; 
Thanking  Qod,  whose  boundless  wisdom 

make?  the  flowers  of  pNoesy  bloom 
In  the  forge's  dust  and  cinders,  in  the 

tissues  of  the  loom. 
Here   Hans   Sachs,    the   cobbler-poet, 

laureate  of  the  gentle  craft. 
Wisest  of  the  Twelve  Wise  Masters,  in 

huge  folios  sang  and  laugh'd. 
But  his  house  is  now  an  alehouse,  with 

a  nicely  sanded  floor. 
And  a  garland  in  the  window,  and  his 

face  above  the  door. 
Painted  by  some  humble  artist,  as  in 

Adam  Puschman's  song. 
As  the  old  man  grey  and  dove-like, 

with   his  great  beard  white  and 

long. 


And  at  night  the  swart  mechanic  comes 

to  dro\m  his  cark  and  care, 
Quaffing  ale  from  pewter  tankards,  in 

the  master's  antique  chair. 
Vanish'd  is  the  ancient  splendour,  and 

before  my  dreamy  eye 
Wave  these  mingling  shapes  and  figures, 

like  a  faded  tapestry. 
Not  thy  Councils,  not  tiiy  Kaisers,  \\\n 

for  thee  the  world's  regard. 
But  thy  painter,  Albrecht  Durer,  and 

Hans  Sachs,  thy  cobbler-bard. 
Thus,  O  Nuremberg,  a  wanderer  from  a 

region  far  away, 
As  he  paced  thy  streets  and  courtyards, 

sang  in  thought  his  careless  lay : 
Gathering  from  tiie  pavement's  crevice, 

as  a  floweret  of  the  soil. 
The  nobility  of  labour,— the  long  pedi- 
gree of  toil." 

Leaving  Nuremburg,  there  is 
nothing  of  especial  interest  before 
reaching  Ratisbon.  Neumarkt  has 
a  remarkable  church  and  town-hall. 
The  route  for  the  remaining  distance 
is  through  a  hilly  and  well-wooded 
region,  the  latter  part  being  through 
the  pretty  valley  of  Nab, 

Passing  two  or  three  places  of  no 
note,  we  reach  Ratisbon,  or  Reqens- 
BURG  {Hotels :  see  "  Hotel  List  *'). 

Cabs. — 1  horse,  to  the  WaZhaUa, 
IJ  hour,  4  m.  50  pf.  ;  to  go  and 
return,  7  m.  ;  2  horses,  to  go  and 
return,  10  m.  or  13  m. 

An  onmibus  goes  several  times  a 
day  to  the  Walhalla,  1  m.  to  go  and 
return. 

This  town  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  broad  and  fruitful  valley,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Regen. 
The  Danube  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  380  yards  in  length,  connect- 
ing Ratisbon  with  its  northern  sub- 
urb of  Stadtam-Hof.  It  presents 
a  strongly-marked  mediaeval  char- 
acter, with  its  ancient  ramparts, 
fosses,  and  gates,  and  its  narrow, 
crooked  streets,  with  their  high 
gabled  houses,  while  it  retains  many 
interesting  monuments  of  its  im- 
portance and  wealth  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Among  its  churches 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  Gathe- 
drcd^  founded  in  1275,  and  restored 
in  1859-69,  a  noble  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture,  especially  note- 
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worthy  for  the  fine  monaments  of 
its  former  bishops,  and  for  the 
silver  altar  and  numerons  painted- 
glass  windows  with  whicn  it  is 
adorned.  The  chnrch  of  St  Jakobf 
generally  called  the  Scotch  Church, 
becanse  it  was  founded  by  some 
Scotch  monks,  is  built  in  the  pure 
Byzantine  style,  and  dates  from  the 
12th  century.  The  Rathhaus  is 
adorned  with  a  beautiful  Gothic 
portal.  In  it  the  Imperial  Diets 
were  formerly  held.  Underneath 
the  Rathhaus  are  prisons  and 
chambers  of  torture,  m  which  the 
instruments  of  torture  are  still  pre- 
served. A  latticed-room  adjoining 
one  of  the  chambers  of  torture, 
occupied  by  the  judges,  is  shown. 
The  palace  of  the  Pnnce  of  Thum 
and  Taxis,  formerly  the  Abbey  of 
St  Emmeran,  and  the  arsenal  are 
objects  of  interest.  The  city  con- 
tains several  monasteries,  a  syna- 
gogue, antiquarian  mnseum,  and 
picture  gallery,  and  a  royal  library. 
Ratisbon  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  in  Germany,  and  was 
built  by  the  Romans,  by  whom  it 
was  named  Castra  Regi'na,  It  was 
a  place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance  in  the  early  period  of 
Christianity.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Indo-Levantine  trade,  and  was  one 
of  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous 
cities  of  Southern  Germany.  From 
1663  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  in  1806,  Ratisbon  was, 
with  a  very  short  interreenum,  the 
seat  of  the  German  Diet. 

The  Walhalla,  or  Temple  of 
Fame,  is  6  miles  from  Ratisbon. 
This  magnificent  edifice  is  situated 
upon  a  height  320  feet  above  the 
r^ube.  It  was  bailt  by  King 
Louis  in  1830-42,  and  cost  eight 
millions  of  florins.  It  is  built  after 
the  model  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  and  is  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, its  length  being  246  feet,  its 
breadth  115  feet,  and  its  height  60. 
The  material  is  white  marble.  An 
entablature  divides  the  interior  into 
two  parts.  It  supports  14  caryatides 
of  coloured  marble,  which  in  turn 


support  a  superior  entablature. 
Along  this  entablature  is  a  frieze 
executed  by  Wagner,  representing, 
in  eight  compartments,  the  history 
of  Germany  up  to  the  time  of  .the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  Along 
the  lower  walls  are  busts  of  illustri- 
ous Germans  to  the  number  of  101, 
commencing  with  that  of  the  Em- 
peror Henry,  and  ending  with  those 
of  Goethe  and  Radetzky.  The 
grounds  around  the  edifice  are  laid 
out  in  walks,  and  the  view  from 
them  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Leaving  Ratisbon,  the  first  s^ition 
of  importance  is  Straubing  (25 
miles),  situated  on  the  Danuoe  in 
the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain.  It  has 
two  interesting  old  churches  and  a 
ch&tean.  At  the  confluence  of  the 
Vils  and  Danube  (60  miles)  is  Vila- 
hofeuy  and  14  miles  farther,  Passau 
{Hotd:  Bayriadie  Hof)y  a  large 
town  at  the  junction  of  tne  Inn  and 
Danube.  Its  two  old  churches,  the 
Cathedral  and  St  PauPs,  are  worth 
notice.  Opposite  Passau  is  the  for- 
tress of  Oberhaus,  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  Danube.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  State  prison. 

The  railway  passes  under  the 
parade  ground  by  a  long  tunnel. 
Passing  several  stations  of  no  in- 
terest, we  reach  Wels  (126  miles), 
which  is  on  the  line  from  Munich 
to  Vienna  by  Salzburg.  Next  we 
reach  Linz  (143  miles)  {Hotel :  Erz- 
herzog  Karl),  for  notice  of  which 
see  page  554.  From  Linz  to  Vienna 
by  rail,  118  miles. 

(For  description  of  Vienna,  see 
page  555  et  aeq.) 
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PASSAU  TO  LINZ,  BY  THE 
DANUBE. 

(A  steamer  leaves  Passau  every  day 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  time  to  Linz  is  usually  4 
hours.) 

(The  steamer  route  is  very  beautiful, 
and  preferable  to  the  rail.) 

Immediately  afterquitting  Passau, 
we  have  a  beautiful  view,  looking 
back,  of  the  city  and  its  environs. 
As  far  as  Engelhariszell  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  is  Austrian,  and 
the  left  bank  Bavarian.  The  first 
town  after  leaving  is  Kreropelstein 
(right  bank),  with  a  little  castle  on 
a  steep  rock.  Next,  on  the  left,  is 
ObemztUf  the  last  Bavarian  station. 
At  Viechtensteiny  on  the  height,  we 
see  a  large  castle.  Farther  on,  to 
the  left,  Sie  Jochenstein,  which  has 
marked  for  ages  the  frontier  between 
Bavaria  and  Austria.  The  next 
station  on  the  right  is  Enoblharts- 
ZELL,  mentioned  above,  with  an 
ancient  Benedictine  convent,  now 
owned  by  Count  Pachta,  who  also 
owns  several  others  of  the  castles 
named.  Here  is  the  Austrian 
custom-house.  The  next  station, 
on  the  left,  is  RanaHedl,  with  an 
old  castle,  which  is  still  inhabited. 
On  the  right  is  Wesenurfahry  an 
old  town  which  has  a  large  Irade 
in  wines ;  and  farther,  on  the  left, 
is  Marsbachf  a  castle  with  an  ancient 
tower.  Farther,  on  the  right,  we 
see  the  ruins  of  Wesensteiuy  in  the 
midst  of  a  pine  wood.  Opposite 
the  tongue  of  land  round  which  the 
steamer  turns,  is  a  wooded  gorge 
with  a  mill,  which  from  1809  to 
1813  marked  the  frontier.  Farther 
on,  on  the  left,  is  Hayenbach,  a 
ruined  castle.  From  this  point  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  narrower, 
and  the  river  itself  is  confined  be- 
tween wooded  heights,  which  vary 
in  altitude  from  600  to  900  feet. 


and  there  are  many  windings  in  its 
course.  This  part  of  the  river  is 
considered  the  most  picturesque 
upon  the  whole  course  of  the 
Dianube.  Passing  Obermichl,  where 
a  stream  coming  out  of  a  wooded 
ravine  falls  into  the  Danube,  we 
reach,  on  the  same  side,  Neuhaus, 
with  a  handsome  castle  situated  on 
a  mountain,  surrounded  by  woods. 
At  this  point  the  river  leaves  the 
hilly  regions  and  enters  the  plain. 
Soon  after,  on  the  right,  we  reach 
Aschachj  a  pretty  village,  and  see 
in  the  distance  the  hill  called  P6st- 
lingberg.  with  its  church,  near  Linz, 
From  this  point  the  Styrian  and 
Austrian  Alps  are  visible  on  a  clear 
day,  and,  on  the  right,  Traunstein, 
near  the  Lake  of  Traun.  The  next 
stations  are,  on  the  left,  Landshag^ 
on  the  right,  Efferdingj  once  washed 
by  the  Danube,  now  some  distance 
inland.  We  next  pass  Ottensheim 
on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  Wil- 
hering,  with  an  abbey  founded  in 
1146.  We  now  pass,  on  the  left, 
the  castle  of  Buchenau,  and  soon 
see  again  Postlinqberg,  with  its 
church,  which  we  had  seen  before 
from  near  ^«c^c^,  above.  Passing 
on  the  right  Mount  Calvary,  and 
the  Yoegemuiyr,  which  is  often 
ascended  for  its  beautiful  view,  we 
soon  reach  Linz,  which  is  described 
on  page  554. 
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ROUTE  140. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN 
TO  HOMBURG. 

11  miles.     Express.     1st  doss,  1  m, 
70  pf.;  2nd,  1  m.  BOpf. 

Cabs. — From  station  to  the  town, 
one  or  two  persons,  60  pf. ;  three 
or  four  persons,  90  pf.  Luggage, 
20  pf.  In  the*  town,  ^  hour,  one 
horse,  80  pf. ;  two  horses,  1*20  m. 
T(zx. — For  persons  staying  more 
than  five  days,  one  person,  12  m. ; 
two  persons,  20  m. ;  three  persons, 
25  m. ;  larger  party,  30  m. 

HOMBURG  (For  der  H6ke) 
(Hotels:  see  "Hotel List"). 
Finely  situated  on  a  plateau  at  the 
foot  of  the  Taunus  range,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  German 
watering-places.  The  beauty  and 
healthfulness  of  its  situation,  the 
virtues  of  its  five  noted  springs,  and 
the  exceptional  comfort  of  its  hotels 
and  lodging-houses,  have  contributed 
to  render  Hombui^  a  favourite  re- 
sort for  American  and  English 
visitors.  Since  the  gambling  rooms 
were  closed  by  law  at  the  end  of 
1872,  the  KurkanSy  the  finest  in 
Europe,  *as  passed  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  town,  and  is  kept  open 
all  the  year  for  concerts,  pro- 
menades, etc.  It  contains  concert 
and  reading-rooms,  the  latter  sup- 
plied with  a  great  number  of 
journals,  a  beautifal  theatre,  and 
a  restaurant.  The  orangery  and 
ornamental  grounds  are  also  the 
property  of  the  town,  and  are 
thrown  open,  as  well  as  the  Kursaal, 
to  the  public. 

The  neighbourhood  abounds  in 
pleasant'  excursions.  Among  these 
may  be  named  that  to  the  Roman 
remains,  a  wall  and  fossSf  called 
Saalburg,  supposed  to  date  from 
70  A.D. ;  also  tne  one  to  Nauheim, 
remarkable  for  its  salt  and  iron 


springs.  There  are  many  others. 
A  beautiful  English  Church  was 
completed  several  years  since,  and 
regular  services  continue  through- 
out the  year.  The  old  Schloss,  the 
former  residence  of  the  Landgraves, 
now  one  of  the  imperial  residences 
of  the  German  Emperor,  is  a  pic- 
turesoue  and  interesting  obiect. 
The  lodging-houses  of  Homburg 
have  always  been  celebrated  for 
their  comfort.  The  best  are  in  the 
Eisseleff  Strasse,  near  the  gardens. 
Of  late  years  Homburg  has  grown 
steadily  in  fashion  and  repute. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  has  for  some 
years  past  visited  it  regularly  at  the 
end  of  each  summer,  when  it 
becomes  full  to  overflowing. 


ROUTE  146. 

FRANKFORT  TO  MUNICH, 
BY  STUTTGARDT. 

280  viiles.    1st  class  {express), 
89  w.  65 i>/.;    2nd,  27  m.  65 i?/. 

(For  that  part  of  the  journey  as  far 
as  Bruchsal  (73  miles),  see 
Route  148,  page  542.) 

LEAVING  Bruchsal,  we  pre- 
sently reach  Bretten  (83 
miles).  It  is  only  distinguished 
as  the  birthplace  of  Melancthon* 
Maulbronn  (90  miles)  has  a  hand- 
some church  in  the  Romanesque 
style.  We  pass  through  a  tunnel 
leading  from  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine  into  that  of  the  Neckar,  arid 
reach  Muhlacker  (94  miles).  We 
cross  the  valley  of  the  Enz  over  a 
viaduct  1000  feet  long.  After 
leaving  Bietigheim,  we  pass,  on  the 
right,  the  Castle  of  Hohenasperg, 
now  a  prison.  Ludwigsburo  (118 
miles)  (Hotel:  Bar)  is  the  great 
military  depot  of  Wurtemberg,  and 
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contains  arsenal,  gun  -  foundry, 
barracks,  etc.,  situated  a  short 
distance  from  the  west  bank  of  the 
Neckar ;  the  kings  of  Wurtemberg 
formerly  made  it  their  residence. 
The  PaUjLce  contains  a  picture 
gallery,  and  the  Gardens  are  exten- 
sive. In  the  neighbourhood  are 
two  royal  residences,  Monrejpos  and 
La  Favorite, 

Stuttgardt  (122  miles)  {Hotels: 
see  "Hotel  List")* 

Cabs.  —  One  or  two  persons, 
quarter  of  an  hour,  60  pf. ;  three  or 
four  persons,  80  pf. ;  one  hour,  1*80 
and  2-10. 

English  Church,  in  the  Olga- 
strasse.      Services   all  the  year — 

8  A.M.,  10.30  A.M.,  6  P.M. 

This  city,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Wurtemberg  (population, 
over  140,000),  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated in  the  Nesenbach  valley,  the 
hills  forming  a  semicircle  of  emin- 
ences clothed  with  vineyards, 
orchards,  and  gardens.  Except  the 
very  oldest  parts  of  the  city,  the 
streets  are  broad  and  the  buildings 
handsome.  The  SchlosSy  or  Palace, 
is  a  fine  modem  building,  and  con- 
tains numerous  frescoes  and  other 
works  of  art.  The  Royal  Park  and 
gardens  attached  to  the  palace  have 
an  area  of  560  acres,  are  adorned 
by  fine  groups  of  trees,  and  inter- 
sected by  shady  avenues.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  palace  are 
KonigsbaUy  with  Ionic  colonnade, 
containing  the  Exchange,  and  an 
arcade  with  shops  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  concert  rooms  on  the 
second  floor.  Stuttgardt  has  also  a 
spacious  opera-house,  royal  theatre, 
museum,  a  polytechnic  school,  an 
academy  of  fine  arts.  The  Cathe- 
draly  built  in  the  15th  century, 
contains  several  monuments,  four 
handsome  painted  windows,  and  an 
excellent  organ.  The  King's 
stables  contain  one  of  the  best  studs 
of  horses  in  Europe. 

Strangers  may  obtslin  admission 
to  the  Miiseum  (the  property  of  a 
club)  for  one  month  on  introduc- 
tion of  a  member.  It  contains 
reading  -  rooms,     restaurant,     etc. 


Connected  with  it  is  the  Silberburg 
Garten,  a  pleasant  resort  at  the 
south-west  end  of  the  town,  where 
concerts  and  balls  are  given  during 
the  summer.  Tickets  at  the  hotels. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  are 
alleys,  parks,  and  gardens,  and  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  city  are 
various  places  of  holiday  resort,  in- 
cluding Rosenstein,  the  beautiful 
summer  residence  of  the  King,  and 
near  by  the  chateau  of  WUhidina, 
built  in  the  Moorish  style ;  Cann- 
stati,  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
springs,  the  Moorish  baths,  and 
schools.  Stuttgardt  holds  a  high 
position  in  the  book-trade,  and  has 
numerous  bookselling  establish- 
ments. Hegel  was  bom.  here.  The 
place  is  of  ancient  date^  and  owes 
its  name  to  a  castle  which  existed 
before  1080.  In  1119  it  obtained 
corporate  rights  from  Budolph, 
Margrave  of  Baden,  and  in  1320 
became  the  residence  of  the  Counts 
of  Wurtemberg.  It  was  much 
extended  and  improved  about  1449, 
and  has  since,  with  only  a  short 
interval,  been  the  capital.  Leaving 
Stuttgardt,  we  proceed  for  some 
distance  parallel  to  the  Heilbronn 
line.  Skirting  the  palace  gardens, 
we  cross  the  Neckar,  and  reach 
Cannstatt  (123j^  miles)  (Hotel: 
Hermann),  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar, 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
springs  and  baths.  Several  Roman 
remains  have  been  found  here,  and 
removed  to  the  museum  at  Stutt- 
gardt. (Tramways  to  Stuttgardt 
in  8  minutes. )  Leaving  Cannstatt, 
we  proceed  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Neckar,  through  a  district  rich 
in  vineyards,  orchards,  and  corn- 
fields. On  the  left  we  see  the 
Rothenberg^  surmounted  by  a  Greek 
chapel,  built  by  the  late  king  as  a 
mortuary  chapel  for  his  second 
wife.  It  contains  statues  by  Dan- 
necker  and  Thorwaldsen,  Mid  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  the  princes  of  Wurtem- 
berg. We  next  reach  Unierturk- 
heimy  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which    a    good    wine    is   grown. 
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EsBLiNGBN  (131  miles)  {Hotel: 
KroTie)  is  a  manufacturing  town 
surrounded  by  walls.  Its  chief 
manufactures  are  woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  hardware,  and  a  wine 
resembling  champagne.  The  Lieb- 
frauenkirche  is  a  beautiftil  Gothic 
building,  the  portals  ornamented 
with  reliefs ;  the  tower,  together 
with  its  octagonal  spire  of  the  15th 
century,  measures  247  ft.  in  lieight. 
The  Stadtkirche  is  a  Romanesque 
structure,  dating  from  the  13th  and 
15th  centuries.  It  has  a  rood- 
screen,  painted  windows,  and  a  piz 
of  the  15th  century.  The  gate 
named  Wolfstfuyr  bears  the  lion 
crest  of  the  imperial  family  of 
Hohenstaufen.  The  view  from  the 
Cctstle  of  Berfried,  above  the  town, 
is  very  good.  Plochingen  (138 
miles),  near  the  confluence  of  the 
FiLs  and  Neckar,  the  latter  being 
crossed  by  an  old  wooden  bridge. 
(A  branch  line  goes  to  Tubingen 

and  SCHAFFHAUSEN.) 

Goppingen  (151  miles)  {Hotels: 
Apostle,  Post)  is  on  the  Fils.  It  is 
a  well-built  modem  town,  re-erected 
after  a  fire  in  1782.  There  was 
formerly  here  a  ducal  castle, 
erected  with  the  stones  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Hohenstaufenberg, 
which  formerly  stood  on  the  height 
of  that  name  near  by.  We  proceed 
along  the  valley  of  the  Fils,  passing 
some  feudal  castles  standing  here 
and  there  on  the  hills  above. 
Geislingen  (161  miles)  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  called 
the  Rauhe  Alb.  Above  it  is  the 
Castle  of  Hdfenstein,  in  ruins. 
The  country  in  this  vicinity  is  very 
beautiful.  We  presently  enter  the 
Yalley  of  the  Danube,  and  reach 

Ulm  (181  miles)  (Hotel:  Rus- 
sicher  Hof),  It  is  a  strong  fortress, 
belonging  to  Wurtemberg,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
and  connected  by  two  bridges  with 
the  New  Town,  on  the  Bavarian 
side  of  the  river. 

The  fine  Gothic  Cathedral  was 
built  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
townspeople.    Hie  tower  is  529  ft. 


high,  thus  making  it  the  loftiest  in 
the  world,  and  its  other  dimensions 
make  it  the  largest  German 
cathedral  after  that  of  Cologne. 
There  is  a  magnificent  view  from 
the  summit.  The  principal  portal, 
beneath  the  tower,  is  45  ft.  in 
height  and  6  ft.  deep,  and  is  finely 
sculptured.  The  length  of  the 
building  is  517  fL,  its  breadth  165 
ft.  The  nave,  140  ft.  high,  is 
supported  by.  twelve  columns. 
Many  of  the  windows  in  the  choir 
are  of  finely  stained  glass.  There 
are  a  handsome  altar-piece,  curiously 
carved  oaken  stalls,  a  richly  sculp- 
tured tabernacle,  some  fine  orasses, 
a  handsome  pulpit  and  font,  and  an 
excellent  oi]gan,  the  largest  in 
Grermany.  Tlie  Rathhaus  is  of  the 
16th  century.  Before  it  stands 
a  handsome  Gothic  fountain. 
Covered  passages  lead  from  the 
Rathhaus  to  the  Veste,  a  series  of 
subterranean  passages  and  dun- 
geons. Another  curious  building 
is  the  Devtsches  Haus,  built  in  the 
13th  century,  and  restored  in  1726. 
Leaving  Ulm,  we  cross  the  Danube 
to  New  Ulm,  and  emerging  from 
the  station  there,  see,  on  the  left, 
the  citadel  and  towers  of  Wilhelms- 
burg  and  Veste,  and  the  village  of 
Elchingen,  which  gave  the  title  of 
Duke  to  Marshal  Ney  as  a  reward 
for  a  victory  gained  by  him  here 
over  the  Austrians  in  1805.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  that  victory  that 
General  Mack  surrendered  Ulm 
itself  with  30,000  men  to  Napoleon. 

Gimzlmrg:  (195  miles),  the  Ghin- 
tia  of  the  Romans,  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  GUns  and 
Danube.  Passing  some  places  of 
no  particular  note,  we  reach 

Augsburg:  (235  mUes)  {Hotels: 
see  "Hotel  List").  This  was 
once  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  Europe.  It  was  a  con- 
siderable town  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  is  known  in  history 
as  the  place  where  many  Diets  of 
the  empire  have  been  held.  From 
its  situation  it  once  commanded  a 
good  deal  of  the  transit  trade  of  ' 
Europe. 
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ICany  of  the  bouses  are  quaint, 
and  display  signs  of  former  mag- 
nificence. In  the  Maximilians- 
atrcLsae,  the  principal  street,  are 
throe  bronze  fountains ;  one  called 
HercuUt^jrunnevif  represents  Her- 
cules slaying  the  hydra  ;  at  the 
base  are  three  Naiads  bathing. 
Another,  near  the  church  of  St 
Maurice  has  a  figure  of  Mercury  ; 
and  the  third,  near  the  Rathhaus, 
js  called  Auaustudymnnenf  and  is 
adorned  with  a  figure  of  that 
emperor. 

The  RathhatLs  is  an  Italian  struc- 
ture of  the  17th  century.  On  the 
second  storey  is  the  Golden  Hall,  a 
spacious  apartment  adorned  with 
frescoes  richly  gilt.  Four  cham- 
bers, called  the  Princess  Ghaftibers, 
open  into  it.  They  contain  curious 
stoves  of  pottery,  and  finely 
panelled  walls  and  ceilings.  To 
the  north  of  the  Rathhaus  is  the 
Tower  of  Perlaach,  a  tall  belfry. 
The  Cathedral f  possesses  few  attrac- 
tive features.  The  north  and  south 
portals  are  finely  sculptured.  In 
the  latter  are  curious  brazen  doors« 
with  bas-relie&  of  scriptural  and 
other  subjects.  The  four  side  altars 
contain  pictures  by  the  elder 
Holbein. 

The  ResidenZf  or  Schloss,  was 
formerly  the  Palace  of  the  Bishops. 
Here  the  Protestant  manifesto  called 
the  "Confession  of  Augsburg" 
was  presented  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  in  1530.  The  Church  of 
St  Ulric  and  St  Afra,  also  in  the 
Maximiliansstrasse,  contains  the 
tombs  of  those  saints.  Maximilian 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  choir  in 
1500.  The  nave  was  commenced  in 
1467.  The  adjoining  convent  is 
now  used  as  a  barrack. 

The  Chv/rch  of  St  Anna  contains 
some  good  pictures :  over  the  bap- 
tismal altar,  "  Christ  blessing  the 
Little  Children,"  by  L.   Cranach ; 

Portraits  of  Luther  and  the  Elector 
ohn  Frederick  of  Saxony,  by  the 
same  artist ;  a  portrait  attributed  to 
Vandyke,  etc. 

The  Picture  GaUery  is  in  a  build- 
ing which  was  formerly  the  Convent 


of  St  Catherine.  It  is  open  from 
nine  to  one  o^elock  daily.  Some 
^[ood  paintings  are  to  be  seen  here, 
mcluding  the  chief  works  of  the 
elder  Holbein  and  Burgkmair. 

The  Museum  of  Antiquities  is 
worth  a  visit. 

One  of  the  two  papers  called 
AUg&ineine  Zeitungj  ana  the  oldest 
in  Germany,  is  printed  at  Augsburg. 
(From  this  place  branch  lines  go  to 
Nuremburg  and  Lindau.) 

On  leaving  Augsburg,  we  cross 
the  Lech,  and  proceed  through  the 
district  called  Lechfeld,  where  the 
Hungarians  defeated  the  Germans 
in  the  10th  century,  and  were  in 
turn  vanquished  and  driven  out  of 
the  country.  At  Pasikq  there  is, a 
branch  to  Stamberg.  We  cross  the 
Wurm,  and  traverse  an  uninterest- 
ing country,  obtaining  occasional 
views  of  the  Tyrolese  mountains  on 
the  south.  Shortly  before  our 
arrival  at  Munich  we  pass  on  the 
left  the  Palace  of  Nymphenburg, 
with  its  park  and  preserves. 

MUNIOH  (in  German,  Mu7ichen) 
{Hotels :  see  "  Hotel  List  "). 

Arkival. — All  the  hotels  send 
omnibuses  and  porters  to  the  trains. 
Porters,  from  station  to  cab,  20  pf. 
per  55  lbs.  One  horse  carriages,  2 
m.  per  hour;  two  horses,  2  ni. 
iO.jai. 

Caf^s  and  Restaurants. — 
Maximilian,  de  TOpera,  Victoria 
(with  garden),  all  in  the  Maxi- 
miliansstrasse, Franziskaner  and 
Heck.  For  the  celebrated  Munich 
Beer,  the  Hofbrauhaus,  in  the 
Platz.  It  is  generally  crowded 
with  people  of  all  classes. 

Theatres. -^Hof  and  National 
Theatre,  operas  and  classical  plays ; 
Residenz  Theatre,  plays;  Gartner 
Platz  Theatre,  operettas  and  ballets; 
Binder's  Volks-Theater. 

Concerts.  —  Central  -  Sale,  Neu- 
thrumsstrasse ;  Colosseum,  2^ane 
Strasse ;  Englischer  Caf^  and  Gar- 
ten, Maximilians  Platz. 

MiLiTART  Parade  at  noon  daily 
at  the  Guard  House,  and  three 
times  weekly  and  on  Sundays 
before    the    Feldhermhalle,    with 
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MUNICH— BAVARIA. 


BAVARIAN  HOTEL. 

HOTEL    DE    BAYIERE. 

Largest,  Best  Situated,  and  Finest  Hotel  in  Town. 
jEntirelB  'Rebuilt  anD  BnlargeD, 

Contains,  in  addition  to  200  Single  and  Double  Bedrooms, 
an  elegant  suite  of  Private  Apartments,  splendid  Dining  and 
Coffee  Rooms,  Restaurant  in  connection  with  Reading, 
Smoking,  and  Ladies'  Drawing  Rooms. 

Electric  Light,  Hydraulic  Elevator,  Baths.  In  Winter, 
the  Vestibule,  Corridors,  Staircases,  etc.,  are  heated. 


PENSION    THE   WHOLE    YEAR. 
Moderate  Charges. 


Proprietor— C-  PLOCKER-SEIF. 
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music.  Military  music  in  the  Hof 
Garten,  Wednesday  evenings,  five 
to  six,  and  in  EngUscher  Garten  on 
Saturday  at  same  hour. 

English  Chubch.  —  Service  in 
the  Odeon,  at  11  a.m.  and  3.30  p.m. 

Munich  is  the  capital  (popula- 
tion, 350,000)  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria.  It  is  situated  upon  both 
banks  of  the  Isar,  in  a  barren  plain. 
It  is  the  fourth  city  in  Germany  in 
population,  coming  after  Berlin, 
nenna,  and  Hamburg.  The 
principal  streets  are  the  Ludwiga- 
krasse,  Maxtmiliansstrasse,  and 
Idndufurmstraase ;  the  principal 
squares  are  Mdbx-^oaeph  Platz, 
KarU  PUUz,  MaaimUiana  PUxtz, 
Wittelabacher  Platz,  the  Promenade 
PlatZj  Odeona  Plaiz,  and  K&nigs 
Platz.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  residence  of  the 
court.  As  a  town,  Munich  owes  its 
origin  to  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria,  who,  in  1158, 
established  a  mint  and  salt  depot 
there.  The  princes  of  the  house  of 
Wittelsbach  often  resided  here  ;  in 
1253  Louis  made  it  his  capital,  and 
surrounded  it  with  fortifications. 
It  was  taken  in  1632  by  Gilstavus 
Adolphus;  in  1741  by  the  Aus- 
trians ;  in  1800  by  the  French, 
Moreau  making  it  his  headquarters. 
It  owes  its  present  importance  to 
the  Elector  Charles  Theodore 
(1777);  to  King  Maximilian  I. 
(1799);  and  above  all  to  King 
Louis  I.  (d.  1868),  half  of  the 
modern  monuments  dating  from 
his  reign. 

As  the  days  and  hours  of  ad- 
mission to  the  various  objects  of 
interest  in  Munich  are  uncertain, 
and  liable  to  frequent  chajige,  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  omit  them  here. 
Travellers  will  find  the  list  of  sights 
to  be  seen  each  day,  with  the  hours 
of  admission,  in  the  daily  news- 
papers. 

Squabbs  and  Monuments. —The 
square  called  Maje-Joseph  Platz  is 
formed  by  the  Royal  Palace,  or  the 
Reaidenz,  the  Theatre  Royal,  the 
Post-Office,  and  the  Residenzstrasse. 
In  the  middle  is  the  colossal  statue 


of  the  King  Maximilian  I.,  designed 
by  Ranch. 

The  FeldhermhaUe  {QaUeacy  of 
the  Generals),  between  the  Resi- 
denz  and  the  church  of  the  Thea- 
tines,  terminates  the  Ludwigsstrasse 
on  the  south.  Built  (1841-44)  in 
the  Florentine  style,  by  Gartner,  it 
is  composed  of  a  basement  storey, 
128  feet  long  by  64  feet  deep.  The 
gallery  is  open  on  three  sides  ;  the 
arches  are  ornamented  with  arab- 
esques and  trophies,  and  are|  sup- 
ported by  four  piUars ;  and  the 
armorial  bearings  are  those  of  King 
Louis  and  Queen  Theresa.  In  the 
gallery  are  placed  the  statues  (11 
feet  high)  of  Marshals  Tillv  and 
Wrede,  modelled  by  Schwanthaler. 

The  Wittelabacher  Platz  is  adorned 
by  the  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Elector  Maximilian  I.,  modelled  by 
Thorwaldsen. 

The  Odeona  Platz  contains  a  flue 
equestrian  statue  of  King  Louis  I. 

The  Maximilians  Platz  used  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  two  great  fairs, 
which  are  now  held  in  the  Au 
suburb  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

In  the  Carolinen  Platz  is  an 
obelisk  erected  by  King  Louis  in 
honour  of  the  Bavarians  who  fell  in 
the  Russian  campaign  in  1812,  with 
the  inscription,  "To  the  30,000 
Bavarians  who  perished  in  the 
Russian  war ;  erected  by  Louis  I., 
King  of  Bavaria;  completed  October 
18,  1833.  They  died  for  the  deliver- 
ance  of  the  country." 

The  Marien  Platz  {Uary'a  Place), 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  orna- 
mented by  "  Mary's  Pillar,"  erected 
by  the  Elector  Maximilian  I.  in  1638, 
in  memory  of  the  victory  which,  in 
1620,  he  gained  over  Frederic  of  the 
Palatinate,  in  the  battle  of  the 
White  Mountain,  near  Prague. 

The  Promenaden  Platz  is  adorned 
with  statues  of  Max-Emmanuel; 
Kreitmeyer,  a  Bavarian  jurist ; 
Westenrieder,  the  historian  ;  and  of 
the  composers  Gluck  and  Orlando 
di  Lasso. 

The  Universitata  PlatZj  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Ludwigsstrasse,  is 
ornamented  with  two  monumental 
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foantains  in  cast-iron,  bronzed. 
The  Ludtoigsstrasse  is  the  finest 
street  in  Munich ;  in  it,  on  the  right 
hand,  are  the  Ministry  of  War,  the 
Boyal  Library,  and  Louis's  Church ; 
on  the  left,  the  palace  of  the  Duke 
Max,  the  Young  Ladies'  School,  the 
Blind  Hospital,  the  office  of  the 
Administration  of  Mines  and  Salt- 
works, and  the  University.  At  the 
north  end  of  this  street  is  the 
Triumphal  Arch,  an  imitation  of 
the  Arch  of  CJonstantine  at  Rome. 
At  the  top  is  a  figure  of  Victory,  in 
a  car  drawn  hy  four  lions. 

The  Maximiliansstrasse  com- 
mences at  the  Place  Maximilian- 
Joseph,  by  the  side  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  terminating  at  the  bridge 
of  the  Isar.  In  it  are  the  National 
Museum  and  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  At  the  end  of  the  street 
is  the  magnificent  monument  erected 
in  1875  to  Maximilian  II.  by  his 
faithful  people.  The  colossal  figure 
of  the  king  is  16^  feet  high,  on  a 
pedestal  20  feet  high.  The  base  is 
surrounded  by  allegorical  figures  in 
gilt  bronze. 

Churches. — The  Frauenkirche 
(N5tre-Dame),  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Archbishopric.  It  was  built  (1468- 
88)  in  the  reign  of  Sigismund.  It 
is  constructed  of  red  bricks,  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  with  very  few 
external  claims  to  notice.  It  is  320 
feet  long,  116  feet  wide,  108  feet  high 
to  the  ceiling,  and  is  surmounted  by 
two  towers  318  feet  high,  crowned 
by  pear-shaped  domes. 

In  the  interior,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  is  the  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian,  died 
1347,  executed  in  1625,  in  bronze 
and  marble.  It  is  18  feet  long,  12 
feet  wide,  and  14  feet  high.  On  one 
side  of  the  sarcophagus  stands  the 
statue  of  Duke  Albert  V.  in  the 
costume  of  the  time  ;  on  the  other 
side  that  of  Duke  William  V., 
attired  as  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
the  Grolden  Fleece.  At  the  four 
angles  of  the  base  are  four  men-at- 
arms,  bearing  standards  with  the 
names  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne, 
Louis    le    Debonnaire,   Charles  le 


Gros,  and  Louis  IV.,  and  those  of 
their  wives.  Through  the  apertures 
in  the  side  is  seen  the  tombstone  of 
the  emperor,  made  of  red  marble, 
and  ornamented  with  reliefs,  one  of 
which  represents  him,  in  coronation 
costume^  seated  upon  his  throne. 

St,  MichaeVs  C/AwrcA  (Michaelis- 
Hofkirche),  formerly  the  Jesuits' 
church,  in  the  Neuhauser  street,  is 
the  parish  church  of  the  garrison  of 
Munich.  It  was  built  by  the  Duke 
William  V.  for  the  Jesuits,  and 
inaugurated  in  1597.  It  has  no 
tower,  is  312  feet  long,  and  124  feet 
wide.  The  fa9ade  has  two  entrance 
gates,  between  which  is  a  colossal 
ngure  of  Michael  overcoming  Satan. 
The  chief  work  in  this  church  is  the 
tomb  of  Eugene  (Beauhamais), 
Duke  of  Leucntenberg,  in  Carrara 
marble  (executed  by  Thorwaldsen), 
erected  by  his  widow.  Above  the 
choir  is  the  principal  vault  of  the 
royal  family,  which  is  opened  to  the 
public  on  AU  Saints  Day.  Amongst 
the  coffins  are  seen  those  of  William 
v.,  founder  of  the  church,  and  his 
wife ;  the  Elector  Maximilian  I.  and 
his  two  wives,  Elizabeth  and  Mary- 
Ann  ;  the  Duke  Maximilian-Philip 
and  his  wife ;  and  of  Prince  Eugene 
and  his  wife. 

The  Theatiner  ffofhirche  (the 
church  of  the  Theatines,  or  of  St 
Caijetan)  is  at  the  end  of  the 
Theatinerstrasse,  with  a  fa9ade  upon 
the  Ludwigsstrasse.  It  was  built  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  of  the  Electress 
Adelaide,  wife  of  the  Elector  Ferdi- 
nand-Marie, and  was  inaugurated  in 
1675 ;  the  facade,  which  has  been 
finished  at  a  later  date,  is  adorned 
with  statues  of  St  Caijetan,  Maximil- 
ian, Ferdinand,  and  Adelaide.  It 
is  built  in  the  Italian  style,  sur- 
mounted by  two  towers  and  a  dome. 
There  are  some  fine  pictures,  in- 
cluding several  by  Tintoretto,  and 
the  interior  is  richly  decorated. 

Beneath  the  high  altar  is  the  third 
royal  vault,  which  contains  the 
coffins  of  the  royal  family  of 
Bavaria,  from  the  Elector  Ferdi- 
nand-Marie (1679)  to  King  Maxi- 
milian-Joseph (1825).      There   are 
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seen,  amongst  others,  those  of  the  church  of  St  Paul  (ftiori  le  Mnra)  at* 

Mector        Maximilian  -  Emmanuel  Borne.    Before  the  principal  fa9ade 

(1726),    and   of  his    second   wife,  is  a  portico  of  eight  columns.    The 

daughter  of  John.  Sobieski ;  of  the  interior  of  the  church  is  285  feet 

Emperor  Charles  YII.  and  his  wife,  lon^   by    1S5    feet   wide,    and    is 

daughter  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  I. ;  divided    by   66    columns    into   a 

the  Elector  MaximiUan-Joseph  and  central  nave  75  feet  high,  and  four 

his  wife,  daughter  of  King  Frederick-  lateral  aisles    41    feet   high.    The 

Augustus  of  Poland ;    and  of  the  columns  are  monoliths  of  polished 

Elector  Charles  Theodore.  grey  marble,  2  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter 

The  parochial  church  of  St  Peter^  and  27  feet  high.    The  walls  and 

in  the  place  called  the  Rindermarkt,  the  niches  of  the  choir  are  decoratied . 

is  the  most  ancient  in  Munich.    It  with   frescoes   by   Hess    and    his 

dates  &om  the  end  of  the  12th  cen-  pupils. 

tuiy,  but  the  tower  is  all  that  re-       Above  the  side  chapel,  on   the 

mains  of  the  early  building.  right  of  the  entrance,  is  a  vault 

.  The  other  ancient   churches    of  constructed    by   King    Louis    for 

Munich  have   nothing  remarkable  himself  and  wife,  Queen  Theresa, 

about  them.     These  are  the  church  in  which  they  now  lie.    Beneath  • 

of   the  Saint  Esprit,   dating  from  the   choir    is    the   crypt   for    the 

the    13th    century  ;   the  parochial  burial  of  Benedictine  monks,  whose 

church  of  the  Cross  ;  the  churches  convent    communicates    with    the 

of  St  Jacques,  of  St  Anne,  or  of  church  by  a  covered  gallery  from- 

the     Damenstift  ;     and     of     the  behind. 

Trinity,  an  ancient  church  of  the       The  Church  of  Maria  HUf  is  in  a 

Carmelites.  large  place  in  the  suburb  of  Au. 

Ludwigskirche    (church    of    St  It  was  erected  in  1830-39  in  the 

Louis),   called  also  the  University  purest  Gothic  style  of  the  fourteenth 

church,  in  the  Ludwigsstrasse,  is  century,  and  is  constructed  of  red 

built  in  the  Byzantine  and  Italian  brick,  upon    a  basement  of  tufa, 

styles.     The  first  stone  was  laid  in  Above  the  grand  entrance  rises  the 

1829.     It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  tower,  which  commences  as  a  square. 

253  feet  long,  164  wide,  and  121  is  continued  as    an    octagon,  ana 

feet    high,     surmoimted    by    two  terminates  in  an  open  spire,  crowned 

oct^onaJ    towers,    terminating    in  by    a   golden    cross.      The    entire 

pyramids,   and  210  feet  high  ;  the  height  of  the  spire  is  256  feet.    The 

cloisters,   which  are  carried  round  modem  painted   windows  in    this 

the  church,  communicate  with  the  church  are  very  fine, 
garden,  in  which  are  the  Fourteen       The  BesiDENZ,  or  Boyal  Palace, 

StaMonSy  fresco  paintings  by  Fort-  inhabited  by  the  King,  is  divided 

ner.     The  large  fresco,  "The  Last  into  three  parts:  the  old  Besidenz, 

Judgment,"  by  Cornelius,  in  the  the  new  Besidenz,   or  Kdnigsbau, . 

interior  of  the  church,  is  very  fine,  and  the  paUce  for  festivities  and 

The  AUerheiligen  Kapelle  forms  court  ceremonies,  or  Festbau,    The 

TO^rt    of  the   new    Boyal    Palace,  old  Besidenz  is  between  the  new 

King  Louis  built  it  between  1826  Besidenz  and  the  FesthaUj  its  prin- 

and  1837.    It  is  in  the  Bomanesque  cipal  fa9ade  overlooking  the  Besi- 

style  of  the  eleventh  century.  denzstrasse.    It  was  commenced  in 

The  Basilica,  or  parochial  church  1600,  and  completed  in  1619,  and 

of  St  Boniface,  in  the  Karlstrasse,  forms  four  courts.     Under  the  great 

was  built  at  the  expense  of  King  gateway,  betweenthe  fountain  and 

Louis,  from  plans  by  F.  Ziebland.  the  chapel  courts,  will  be  seen  a 

Commenced  in  1835,  it  was  conse-  large    stone,   weighing    about    370 

crated  in  1850.     The  church  is  a  pounds,  attached  to.  an  iron  chain, 

faithful  reproduction  in  brick  of  a  and  three  enormouet  nails  fixed  in 

Boman  basilica.    It  resembles  the  the   wall.      Some   inscriptions   in 
35 
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verse  state  that  the  Duke  Chris- 
topher lifted  and  hurled  the  stone  a 
long  distance,  and  that  he  had,  in 
leaping,  touched  with  his  foot  the 
point  marked  by  the  highest  nail. 
Thence  a  doorway  opens  into  a 
little  court,  called  the  Court  of  the 
Grotto,  containing  some  works  in 
bronze,  and  a  fountain  ornamented 
with  shells  and  rock- work.  By  the 
side  of  the  fountain  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Antiquarium. 

The  Imperial  apartments,  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  VII.,  are  situated  upon  the 
first  floor.  The  most  remarkable 
are  the  Dining  Hall ;  the  Audience 
Hall,  adorned  with  twelve  portraits 
of  Roman  emperors,  attributed  to 
Titian ;  the  Green  Gallery,  full  of 
Dutch  and  Italian  pictures,  amongst 
which  are  found  a  Domenichino 
and  a  Carlo  Dolce  ;  the  Bedchamber, 
the  bed  in  which  has  curtains  of 
gold  brocade,  estimated  at  the 
intrinsic  value  of  £80,000;  the 
Mirror  Boom,  adorned  with  pre- 
cious vases  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  chandeliers  of  great  price; 
the  Miniature  Room,  with  a  re- 
markable miniature  of  St  Jerome 
by  A.  Durer;  and  the  Hall  of 
H^x^ules. 

The  Schatzkammer,  or  Treasury, 
in  the  palace,  contains  the  crown 
jewels,  and  many  other  objects  of 
value.  The  antechamber,  called 
the  Stammbaum,  contains  a  great 
•  number  of  portraits  of  the  house  of 
Wittelsbach.  The  specially  re- 
markable objects  are:  the  blue 
diamond,  of  36  carats,  in  the  collar 
of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  ; 
the  Palatinate  pearl,  half  white, 
half  black;  the  great  Bavarian 
pearls  ;  the  equestrian  statuette  of 
St  George  overthrowing  the  Dragon, 
all  in  gold  and  agate,  enriched 
with  diamonds  and  pearls ;  several 
crowns  of  historical  interest, 
amongst  others  those  of  Henry  II. 
and  his  wife  Cunigunde ;  and  a 
model,  6^  ft.  high,  of  Triyan's 
Column  at  Rome,  upon  which  the 
goldsmith  Taladierexpended  twenty 
years  of  labour. 


In  the  Rich  Chapel^  the  most 
interesting  objects  are  the  pocket 
altar  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
a  relief  in  wax,  representing  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Michael 
Angelo.  The  old  Palace  is  open 
daily  except  Sunday,  but  the  Trea- 
sury and  chapel  are  only  shown  twice 
a  week,  and  then  tickets  have  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Majordomo. 

The  EoNiosBAU,  or  Neue  Resi- 
denZy  was  completed  in  1835,  under 
the  order  of  King  Louis.  It  is 
copied  from  the  Pitti  Palace  at 
Florence.  The  principal  facade, 
upon  the  Maximilian  -  Joseph's 
Platz,  has  an  extension  of  574  ft. 
It  contains  the  apartments  of  the 
King. 

The  chambers  of  the  ground  floor 
—the  Entrance  Hall,  the  Halls  of 
Marriages,  of  Treason,  of  Vengeance, 
and  of  Lamentations — are  decorated 
with  episodes  from  the  Nie- 
belungen  Lied,  in  fresco,  by  Schnorr. 
This  part  of  the  palace  being  the 
actual  residence  of  the  King  is 
naturally  not  shown. 

But  the  public  is  admitted  to 
the  Festsaalbau,  which  was  built 
(1832-42)  in  the  style  of  Palladio. 
The  principal  facade,  t)verlooking 
the  Court  garden,  and  joining  the 
old  Residenz,  is  800  ft.  in  length. 
To  the  left  of  the  vestibule  of  the 
great  entrance  are  six  apartments 
•  decorated  with  subjects  taken  from 
the  Odyssey,  designed  by  Schwan- 
thaler,and  painted  by  Hiltensperger. 
Returning  oy  the  ball-room,  upon 
the  opposite  side,  are  the  three 
Halls  of  the  Emperors,  decorated 
with  paintings  from  designs  of 
Schnorr  and  others. 

The  HaU  of  Cfiarlemagne  con- 
tains six  large  pictures  and  twelve 
small  ones,  all  illustrative  of  re- 
markable events  in  his  life;  the 
Halls  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and 
of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  are  in 
like  manner  commemorative  of  their 
exploits  and  history. 

The  Throne  ffcUl,  This  superb 
hall  is  106  ft.  long  and  73  ft.  wide. 
On  each  side  are  ten  Corinthian 
columns  of  white  marble,  with  gilt 
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capitals,  supporting  galleries ;  and 
between  the  columns  are  twelve 
stataes  of  princes  of  the  house  of 
Wittelsbach,  in  bronze  gilt. 

Each  of  these  statues  weighs 
nearly  1^  ton,  and  the  cost  of 
gildii^  uone  was  £237  each.  By 
taking  a  position  before  the  throne, 
a  view  of  the  whole  range  of  mag- 
nificent apartments,  656  ft.  long, 
may  be  obtained. 

The  Wittelsbach  Pctlace  was  the 
habitual  residence  of  the  late  King 
Louis,  %nd  was  occupied  by  Prince 
Ludwig.  It  is  in  the  English 
mediseval  style,  and  was  built  be- 
tween 1843  and  1849. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Odeons 
Platz  is  the  Leuchtenberg  Palace, 
now  the  residence  of  the  Regent 
Prince  Luitpold. 

The  Royal  LiJtnury,  Ludwigs- 
strasse,  is  an  imposing  two-storeyed 
building  in  the  Byzantine-Florentine  . 
style.  On  the  external  staircase, 
before  the  triple  portal,  are  statues  of 
Homer,  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  and 
Thucydides.  A  magnificent  marble 
staircase  leads  from  the  vestibule 
to  the  first  floor,  and  upon  the 
upper  landing-place  stands  the 
statues  of  Albert  V.,  the  founder 
of  the  library,  and  King  Louis,  the 
originator  of  the  new  building.  In 
the  antechamber  are  the  busts  of 
Bavarian  sovereigns  who  have  added 
to  the  library.  On  the  first  floor 
is  the  reading-room,  adorned  with 
busts  of  the  ankes  of  Bavaria ;  and 
the  first  and  second  floors  contain, 
in  77  rooms,  more  than  1,000,000 
volumes,  and  the  MSS.— 30,000  in 
number — are  of  the  highest  histor- 
ical value. 

The  Baaaar,  in  the  Hofgarten, 
was  built  in  1828,  and  contains 
shops  and  caf^s  with  entrances  from 
the  arcades  of  the  Hofgarten,  and 
from  the  Odeons  Place. 

The  Kunst-Austellungs-Oebavde 
(Gallery  of  the  Exhibition  of  Works 
of  Art),  in  the  Briennerstrasse, 
opposite  the  Glyptothek,  opened  in 
lo45,  is  in  the  Greek  style,  with  a 
Corinthian  colonnade.  The  front, 
supported   by  twelve   columns,  is 


adorned  by  allegorical  groups, 
relating  to  the  history  of  modem 
art  in  Bavaria.  In  the  midst  of 
the  ^up  is  the  figure  of  Bavaria 
distributing  crowns;  on  her  right 
the  architect,  the  historical  pointer, 
the  genre  painter,  the  porcelain  and 
the  glass  painter;  upon  her  left, 
the  sculptor,  and  the  orassfounder, 
and  the  medal  engraver.  Through 
a  bronze  door,  the  vestibule  of 
the  exhibition-halls  is  entered.  It 
is  used  in  summer  as  an  exhibition 
of  works  of  art,  which  are  for  sale. 

The  Royal  Bronze  Foundry^  at 
the  extremity  of  the  city,  near  the 
Nymphenburig  road,  has  been  much 
enlarged  since  the  accession  of  King 
Louis,  and  has  assumed  an  im- 
portant position  in  modem  art. 
At  first  it  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  J.  B.  Stiglmayer ;  his 
nephew  F.  Miller  is  the  present 
director.  Monuments  for  nearly 
all  the  countries  in  the  world  haye 
been  executed  in  this  foundry. 

The  University i  a  splendid  build- 
ing at  the  west  end  of  the  Ludwiss- 
strasse,  was  built,  1836-40,  in  the 
mediaeval  Italian  style.  It  consists 
of  one  principal  block  of  building 
with  two  pavillions  projecting  from 
it,  and  forms,  with  the  edifices  of 
the  Max-Joseph-Stiftand  the  Semin- 
ary, a  large  square,  called  the  Uni- 
versity Platz.  The  University  was, 
in  the  first  place  founded  at  Ingold* 
stadt  in  1472  hy  Louis  the  Rich ; 
was  removed  m  1800  by  King' 
Maximilian-Joseph  to  Landshut ; 
and  was  finally  reorganised  by 
King  Louis  in  1826  at  Munich. 
There  are  usually  about  2500  stu- 
dents. In  the  Great  Hall,  or  Aula, 
are  a  colossal  statue  of  King  Louis, 
bust  of  Louis  the  Rich  and  Maxi- 
milian-Joseph ;  and  on  the  frieze, 
medallion  portraits  of  the  Bavarian 
sovereigns,  from  George  the  Rich 
to  Maximilian-Joseph  I.,  all  by 
Schwanthaler. 

Works  of  Art.— We  have  not 
the  space  for  a  list  of  even  the  most 
important  of  the  works  of  Art 
contained  in  the  various  collections 
of  Munich.      Complete  and  well- 
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arranged  6atalogtf««  are  (always  to 
be  had  ^  at  .the  entiiaiieias.  We  mny: 
assome  that  few  tourists  who  wish 
to  examine  or  inspect  the  treasares 
of  art  which  are  gathered  together 
here  would  be  contetit  with  a  partial 
Ustoftheni. 

The  Gi/TPTOTHUK  contains  the 
collection  of  Sculptures.  This 
edifice  stands  in  theBriennerstrasae 
fom^g  one  mde  of  the  Konigs 
Flatz,  and  was  commenced  by  King 
Lotiis  in  1816j  when  he  was  Prince 
Royal,  and  finishied  in  1880.  It  is 
a  square  building,  without  windows, 
lighted  by  two  cupolas,  and  a  large 
court  in  the  centre.  On  the  ex- 
terior facades  the  windows  are 
replaced  by  niches,  in  which,  in  the 
front,  are  statues  of  Vuican,  Phidias, 
Prometheus,  Pericles,  Adrian,  and 
Daedalus.  In  the  pediment  is  Min* 
erva,  surrounded  ■  by  artists  em- 
ployed in 'the  various  branches  of 
sculpture.  A  bronze  door  gives 
access  to  the  vestibule,  and  on  the 
left  are  the  halls,  aU  of  which  are 
paved  with  Bavarian  marble. 

The  halls  are : 

1.  The  Assyriom, 

2.  Egyptian, 

3.  Hall  of  Incunabula  (the  name 
applied  to  the  earliest  essays  in 
Greek  and  Etruscan  art). 

4.  Hall  of  the  Aeginates. 
.  5.  Hall  of  Apollo. 

l  6.  Hall  of  Bac(^u8y  containing 
works  of  Greek  art  of  the  period  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  among  which 
are  the  Barberini  Faun ;  Eirene  and 
Plutus  miscalled  Ino,  attributed 
to  Phidias ;  and  several  busts  and 
figures  of  the  merry  god. 
.  7.  Hall  of  the  Children  of  Nidbe, 

8.  HaU  of  the  Gods, 

9.  The  Trojan  Hall, 
^  ,10.  Hall  of  Heroes, 

]  1.  Rmnan  Halt.  Statues  and 
busts  of  the  Boman  emperors  and 
their  "wrives. 

12.  Hall  of  Coloured  Sculpture. 

13.  Hall  of  Modem  Sculpture. 
The SchwanthalerMttseurfif  No.  90 

in  the  Schwanthalerstrasse,  contains 
about  200  models  in  plaster  of  the 
works  of  the  sculptor  whose  name  it 


bears.     He  died  in  1848,  and  be- 

n.thedthemtotheAcadeniyofFine 
.     They  occupy  three  saloons. 

The  PiNACOTHBK,  or  Picture 
Gallery,  was  built  by  order  of  King 
Louis  (1826-36),  by  L.  Klenze.  It 
is  in  the  Roman  style,  568  ft.  long, 
and  100  ft.  in  width  and  height. 
From  the  vestibule,  which  is  sup- 
ported, by  four  Ionic  columns,  a 
staircase,  with  double  ascents,  leads 
to  the  vestibule  on  the  upper  floor. 

The  Munich  GaUery  was  founded 
by  the  Elector  Maximilian  I.,  and 
enlarged  by  King  Maximilian- 
Joseph  I.,  who  incorporated  with  it 
the  galleries  of  Mannheim,  Deux- 
PontS,  and  Dusseldorf;  to  which 
were  subsequently  added  pictures 
purchased  m  Paris,  those  of  the 
suppressed  convent^i,  the  Boisser^^e 
collection,  etc.  The  Gallery  con- 
tains over  1400  pictures,  classed  ih- 
twelve  saloons  and  twenty-three 
cabinets.  It  includes  rare  works 
of  all  the  schools  of  painting,  and, 
after  the  gallery  of  Dresden,  is  the 
most  valuable  collection  in  Grermany. 
The  cabinets  of  engravings,  draw- 
ings, and  of  Greek  and  Etruscan 
vases,  are  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  cabinet  of  engravings  contains 
more  than  300,000  specimens  of 
the  art  from  its  infancy  to  the 
present  time,  classed  according  to 
schools.  It  possesses  the  best  en- 
gravings on  copper  and  wood,  of 
the  most  celebrated  artists,  as  Well 
as  the  most  remarkable  collections 
from  the  museums  of  all  countries. 
It  is  open  every  day  except  Satur- 
day, namely,  on  Sunday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  9  to  3, 
winter  2 ;  Monday  and  Thursday, 
9  to  5,  winter  4. 

Among  the  gems  of  the  collection 
we  may  name  Titian's  "Crown  of 
Tliorns,"  Murillo's"  "Beggars,"  Mem- 
lings*"  Mary,"  Durer's  "Apostles," 
Rembrandt s  "Descent  from  the 
Cross,"  Rubens*  "  Last  Judgment," 
and  Poussin's  "Christ."  The 
Raphaels  and  Correggios  are  of 
doubtful  authenticity.  The  cabinet 
of  drawings  contains  over  20,000 
sheets,  amongst  which  are  original 
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designs  of  Raphael,  Fra  Bartolomeo, 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  Correggio, 
Giulio  Romano,  Michael  Angelo, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Mantegna,  A. 
Darer,  Holbein,  M.  Schon,  and  a 
great  number  by  Rembrandt 

The  Nkw  PiHACxyrHBK  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  old  Pinacothek. 
It  was  built  in  the  Byzantine  style 
<1846-53),  after  the  designs  of  Voit, 
by  order  of  King  Iiouis.  The  east, 
woth,  and  west  facades  are  orna- 
mented with  frescoes  by  Nilaon, 
from  the  compositions  of  Kaulbach ; 
they  represent  the  development  of 
modem  art  under  King  Louis  I., 
but  are  injured  by  exposure.  The 
building  is  intended  for  the  re- 
ception of  modern  pictures,  and 
contains  eleven  handsome  rooms. 
It  contains  on  the  ground  JUhjt  the 
Antiquarium,  i-emoved  from  the  old 
Palace,  with  a  collection  of  Egyp- 
tian, Greek,  Roman,  and  German 
antiquities. 

The  Natio-nal  Bavarian 
Museum,  in  the  Maximiliansstnissey 
is  one  of  the  most  important  collec- 
tions of  antiquities  and  curiosities 
in  Germany.  On  the  ground  floor 
are,  in  the  north  win^,  Roman, 
Celtic,  i^d  German  antiquities  ;  in 
the  left  wing,  Gothic.  On  ihd  first 
floor  abooe  are  arms,  costumes, 
musical  instruments,  in  the  right 
?ring ;  and  pottery  in  the  left  wing. 
On  the  second  floor,  works  of  the 
Renaissance  and  subsequent  periods. 
The  number  of  objects  is  very- 
great,  and  the  collection  well  worth 
careful  study. 

The  collection  of  paintings  on 
porcelain  is  on  the  ground  floor. 

The.  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Wimmer.&  Co.,  3  Briennerstrasse, 
established  since  1827,  contains  al- 
ways a  choice  collection  of  modem 
.paintings  of  the  best  artists,  also 
copies  in  oil  and  on  porcelain,  the 
latter  a  noteworthy  specialty  of 
Munich.  Messrs.  W.  &  Co.  include 
among  their  clients  the  owners  of 
some,  of  the  best  galleries  in 
America  as  well  as  Europe. 

The  best  photographs  will  be 
found  at  Hanfstaengls  Gallery  of 


Photographic  Art,  7  MaximiliaiiH- 
strasse.  The  gallery  will  well  w- 
pay  a  visit 

F.  Brackmann's  Gallery  of  Paint- 
ings, Water-colours,  and  Crayons,  at 
8  Louisensstrosse,  contains  the  orig- 
inal cravons  by  Kaulbaoh,  known 
as  the  Goethe  Gallery,  and  works 
Jby  Kreling,  Jaeger,  Steinle, 
Schroedter,  Victor  MuUer,  Rott- 
mann,  Preller,  and  other  noted 
artists ;  is  open  daily  from  10  to  5, 
free.    It  is  well  worth  a  visit 

The  Ho/  and  National  Theatre 
has  places  for  2500  spectators,  and 
is  the  largest  in  (Germany. 

The  Ho/garten.  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  Residenz,  between  that 
palace  and  the  Galleriestrasse,  is  ene 
of  the  ohief  promenades.  It  was 
established  in  1614,  and  embel- 
lished by  King  Louis  I.,  who  sur- 
rounded it  on  two  sides  with  arcades. 

The  Unglish  Garden,  or  park, 
commences  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Ludwigsstrasse,  and  on  the  north 
of  the  Hofgarten.  It  may  be  en- 
•tered  either  from  the  arcades  of  the 
Hofgarten,  or  from  the  Konigin- 
strasse.  This  park  was  made  in 
1789  by  Count  Rumford,  and  was 
embellished  by  King  Maximilian- 
Joseph  I.  It  is  about  four  miles 
long,  and  about  half  a  mile  wide. 
On  the  left,  in  the  Eoniginstrasse, 
is  the  palace  of  Prince  Charles, 
followed  by  a  whole  series  of  hand- 
some country-houses.  In  a^nding 
the  grand  avenue,  across  lavms, 
shrubberies,  and  cascades,  whose 
waters  fall  into  the  Isar,  is  seen  the 
Monopterosy  a  circular  temple  built 
upon  a  hilL  The  most  frequented 
parts  of  the  park  are  the  Ruheaitz 
(resting-place),  the  Chinesische 
Thurm  (Chinese  Tower),  Count 
Rumford's  monument,  the  Paradise- 
Garden,  and  the  Dianabad. 

The  Ruhmeshalle  (Hall  of  Fame) 
is  in  the  Theresienwiese,  a  meadow 
situated  on  the  south-west  of  the 
city,  and  upon  a  hill  called  the 
Theresienhohe,  from  which  there  is 
a  very  charming  view.  In  clear 
weather  even  the  summits  of  some 
of   the  Alps  may   be  seen.      The 
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Ruhmeshalle  was  bnilt  by  King 
Louis  (1843-53).  It  is  a  portico, 
built  of  marble,  wtiich  rests  iippn 
a  basement  16}  ft.  high.  The 
central  gallery  is  251  ft.  long,  each 
of  the  aisles  115  ft.;  the  total 
height  is  65  ft.  The  columns, 
48  in  number,  are  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  are  26  ft.  high.  Steps 
ascend  to  the  portico  at  the  two 
angles.  Against  the  walls  are 
brackets,  which  support  life-sized 
busts  in  marble,  ranged  in  chrono- 
logical order,  of  celebrated  Bavar- 
ians from  the  15th  century  to  the 
present  time.  Immediately  in  front 
of  this  building  is  the  colossal 
statue  of  Bayaria.  It  is  raised 
upon  a  basement,  which  is  ascended 
by  a  flight  of  48  steps,  its  height 
being  32|  ft.  The  statue  represents 
the  Protectress  of  Bavaria  with  a 
lion  at  her  side.  In  her  right  hand 
is  a  sword,  and  in  her  left  hand  a 
chaplet.  Its  entire  height  is  6H  ft., 
and  the  pedestral  is  28}  ft.  high. 
It  was  modelled  by  Schwanthaler, 
and  cast  at  the  royal  foundry  under 
the  direction  of  F.  Miller.  In  the 
interior  of  the  figure  is  a  staircase 
of  66  steps,  which  leads  through 
the  pedestal  to  the  height  of  the 
knees,  and  thence  by  a  spiral  stair 
to  the  head,  within  which  are  seats 
ibr  eight  persons. 

Nynwkenburg  is  a  summer  palace 
about  tnree  miles  north  of  Munich. 
It  was'  commenced  in  1663,  and 
finished  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. It  is  surrounded  by  magnifi- 
cent gardens  and  a  park.  On  the 
way,  visitors  may  drive  through 
the  deer-park,  which  abounds  in 
deer  and  other  game.  In  the 
grounds  is  a  hunting-lodge  built  by 
Charles  VII. 


ROUTE  147. 

MUNICH  TO  OBER- 
AMMERGAU. 

THE  route  is  by  railway  to 
MuRNAU  (47  miles  from 
Munich),  a  town  of  700  inhabitants 
{Hotels:  Post,  PanteUmieu,  Ories- 
brosu),  whence  to  Obereau,  1}  hour, 
the  post  coach  or  carriage  must  be 
taken  (railway  in  progress).  Turn- 
ing to  the  west  at  Obereau,  we 
reach  in  one  hour  Mtal,  whence, 
descending  the  valley  of  the  Amper, 
we  reach  in  1  hour  more  Ober- 
Ammeroau,  a  town  of  841  inhabit- 
ants, celebrated  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Mystery  of  the  Passion. 
The  play  is  performed  once  in  ten 
years.  The  last  performance  was 
in  1890.  {Hotels:  Schtoabenvrirth, 
OchSf  Rose.) 

Time  occupied  from  Munich :  rail 
to  Mumau,  3}  hours ;  coach  to 
Obereau,  1}  hour;  Obereau  to 
Ettal,  1  hour;  Ettal  to  Ober- 
Ammergau,  1  hour ;  total  7  hours. 


ROUTE  148. 

FRANKFORT  TO  BALE,  BY 
HEIDELBERG. 

215  miles.    1st  class,  30  m.  80  pf, ; 
2nd,  21  m,  iOp/.;  3rrf,  15  m.  10 pf. 

CROSSING  the  Main,  and  pass- 
ing on  the  left  Sachsenhausen, 
we  pass  no  -place  of  importance 
before  Darmstadt  (17  miles) 
{HoUls :  see  *  *  Hotel  List  ").  The 
Neio  Palace  of  the  Grand  Duke  is 
seen  tsom   the   railway.      It  is  a 
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plain  building,  devoid  of  interest. 
In  the  Rheinstrasse  is  a  column  in 
memory  of  the  Grand  Duke  Louis, 
who  founded  the  new  town.  Its 
height  is  140  ft.,  and  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  Louis. 
The  Altes  or  Besidenz  Schloss 
(Old  Palace)  of  the  16th  century, 
contains  a  Picture  Gallery,  a 
Natural  History  Collection,  and  a 
good  Library  of  600,000  volumes, 
and  some  precious  MSS.  Near 
the  Theatre  is  the  Exercise  HauSf 
or  Drill  Shed,  now  used  as  an 
Artillery  Store.  The  Palace  Oar- 
dens  are  well  laid  out.  In  them  is 
seen  the  tomb  of  Henrietta  Caroline, 
an  ancestress  of  the  present  German 
Emperor.  At  Bosenhohe,  1  mile 
from  the  town,  is  the  family  burial 
place  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  with 
the  tombs  of  Princess  Alice  of 
England  and  her  daughter. 

Leaving  Darmstadt,  we  pass 
along  the  foot  of  a  well-wooded 
and  vine  -  clad  range  of  hills, 
through  a  very  pleasant  expanse 
of  country  watered  by  the  Rhine. 
The  railway  follows  the  main  route 
of  the  old  post -road,  called  the 
Bergstrasse.  Near  Zwingenberg 
the  attention  of  the  tourist  will  be 
arrested  by  the  lofty  mountain, 
in  the  Oldenwald  chain,  called 
MelibocuSy  or  Malchen,  the  highest 
peak  of  the  chain  of  the  Oldenwald. 
From  the  sunmiit,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  tower  and  can  be 
easily  reached,  a  magnificent  and 
extensive  view  is  presented. 

Aaerl>acli  (29  miles)  is  a  pleasant 
viUaee,  containing  a  mineral  spring 
which  is  much  fre(]^uented  in  the 
summer.  The  ancient  Castle  of 
Auerberg,  situated  on  an  eminence, 
is  in  ruins.  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  French  in  1674.  The  Melibocus 
can  be  conveniently  ascended  from 
here.  Passing  Bensheim,  three 
miles  from  which  are  the  ruins  of 
the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Lorsch^  the 
church  of  which  (the  fragment  of  a 
portico  only  remains)  was  conse- 
crated in  the  presence  of  Charle- 
magne, we  reach  Heppenheim  (32^ 
miles),  the  ancient  church  of  which 


was  founded  by  Charlemagne.  The 
Bishop's  CasUe  cf  Starkenburg, 
built  in  the  11th  century,  on  the 
height  IJ  mile  behind  the  tovni, 
was  garrisoned  by  the  archbishops 
of  Mayence  down  to  the  period  of 
the  Seven  Years*  War.  Near  the 
station  Hemsbach  is  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  Rothschilds  of  Frankfort. 
Weinheim  (39^  miles)  {Hotel: 
Pfalzer  Hof)  is  surrounded  by  a 
moat  and  fortified  with  towers. 
Numerous  orchards  and  vineyards 
surround  it,  and  a  wine  of  good 
character  is  produced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Castle  of  Windeck, 
above  the  town,  has  a  curious  cir- 
cular donjon  tower.  We  cross  the 
Neckar  at  Ladenburq  (46  miles), 
a  fortified  town  with  a  handsome 
church,  and  reach  Friedrichsfbld 
(48  miles),  which  is  the  junction  for 
Mannheim  (see  page  516).  The 
first  meeting  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
with  the  Princess  Alexandra  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  here. 

Heidelterg  (56  miles)  {Hotels: 
see  "Hotel  List"). 

Cab-Hire.— The  cabs  all  have 
two  horses :  a  course  in  the  town, 
.50  pf. ;  two  persons,  90 ;  three 
persons,  1*5  m.;  4  persons,  1*20  m.; 
trunks,  20  pf.  each  ;  to  the  castle, 
3  m.  ;  by  the  hour,  2  m.,  2*20,  and 
2-60. 

This  town  is  delightfully  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neckar,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  called  KUnigs- 
stuhl.  The  finest  street  is  ^e 
Hauptstrasse  and  the  new  public 
promenade  where  the  hotels  are  is 
called  the  Anlage.  Its  chief  im- 
portance is  derived  from  its  ancient 
fjNiVERSiTT,  founded  in  1386.  Its 
schools  of  law  and  medicine  are 
highly  celebrated.  It  has  a  museum 
of  antiquities  and  natural  history  ; 
about  1000  students  are  perma- 
nently on  the  rolls.  The  Castle  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  ruins 
in  Europe.  It  is  situated  on  a  spur 
of  the  Konigsstuhl,  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  the  town.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Palatine 
Rudolph  I.  in  1300,  strongly  forti- 
fied in  the  fifteenth  century  by  the 
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'Elector  Frederick  I.,  and  enlai^ed 
•and  beautified  by  Otto  Heinrich  in 
1556,  and  by  Frederick  V.,  husband 
•of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  James  I.  of  England.  In  1689  it 
was  sacked  and  partly  burnt- by  the 
French,  and  was  struck  by  light- 
ning and  finally  destroyed  in  1764. 
Crossing  the  moat  which  was  filled 
from  a  reservoir  on  the  hill,  we  pass 
through  a  fine  gateway,  in  the  roof 
of  which  are  still  seen  the  spikes  of 
the  old  portcullis.  Entermg  the 
castleyara,  we  see  to  the  right  the 
OUo  Heinrich's  Bau^  richly  adorned 
with  sculpture.  The  FriedricKs 
BaUj  facing  us,  is  almost  equal  in 
beauty,  and  its  proportions  are 
-more  massive.  T^ie  principal 
facade  is  towards  the  Terrace^ 
from  which  there  is  a  magnificent 
view  of  Heidelbei-g  and  the  valley 
of  the  Neckar.  It  is  reached  by 
a  passage  under  the  Friedrich's 
Bau.  The  portion  of  the  castle 
called  the  English  Palace  was  built 
by  Frederick  V.  for  the  reception 
of  his  bride.  In  the  Friedrich's 
Bau  is  a  museum  containing  a 
collection  of  paintings  and  anti- 
quities^ ^ 

In  one  comer  of  the  court  is  a 
covered  well,  formerly  300  feet 
deep,  but  now  filled  up  -.to  about 
60  feet.  The  roof  is  supported  by 
four  stone  columns,  which  were 
once  in  the  palace  of  Charlemagne 
at  Ingelheim.  In  the  comer,  to 
the  left,  a  sloping  walk  descends  to 
the  extensive  wine  cellars  in  which 
is  the  famous  Heidelberg  Turiy  cap- 
able of  containing  49^000  gallons,  or 
about  280,000  bottles.  The  present 
tun  was  made  by  the  Elector  Charles 
Philip  in  1751,  and  has  been  filled 
twelve  times.  Beside  it  is  a  grot- 
esque figure  of  Perkeo  the  court 
fool  of  that  Elector.  Near  the 
great  tun  is  a  smaller  one,  holding 
8000  gallons.  From  the  Schlosa- 
garten  surrounding  the  mins  there 
are  beautiful  views  at  almost  every 
point,  especially  from  the  Grand 
Terrace,  From  the  garden  a  path 
leads  to  the  Molkenckir,  on  which  is 
a  small  restaurant,  commanding  a 


beautiful  view  of  the  castle  from 
above. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  Anlage  is 
the  old  church  of  St  Peter,  to  the 
door  of  which  Jerome  of  Prague 
nailed  his  celebrated  Thesis.     In  > 
the    market  -  place   is   the   Gothic  '   - 
structure  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Ohurchj     .- 
which  was  divided  into  two  portions  f/iJ 
by  the    Count    Palatine    Johann   ■ 
Wilhelm,  in  order  that  the  Roman  *"  ' 
Catholics    might   worship    in   the^    • 
choir,  the  Protestants  retaining  the  "s  . 
nave.  *'      ' 

About  2  miles  from  the  castle  iiv^  ; 
the  Wdfs  Brunnen,  in  tke  vicinig'-^; ' 
of  which  are  several  ponds,  in  whAfli;^* 
great  numbers  of  trout  are  preserved 
by  the  keeper  of  the  inn. 

Leaving  Heidelberg,  we-  pass 
through  an  uninteresting  cottiran^ 
and  reach  Langeifvbrucken  (/l 
miles),  celebrated  for  its  sulpnor 
baths.  At  Bruchsal  (73  miles)* 
the  line  to  Stuttgardt,  Ulm,  •, 
Munich,  and  Vienna  branches  off 
(see  Roiite  146). 

At  Durlath  (87  milesi  is  a  mined 
castle,    with  a   watch-tower,   once 
the  residence  of  the  Margraves  ^ 
Baden-Burlach.    In  the  gardens-^  ' 
the  palace  are  some  Roman  mi)e^>: 
stones  and  other  remains.    (There'i 
is  a  branch  from  this  statical  ta'T-- 
Pforzheim,  Wilferdingen,  Wildbad, 
etc.) 

Carlsrnlie  {aU  trains  stop  hei^ 
and  time  is  given  for  r^eakm^tz. 
a   good   buffet    and    table   cThaUj^'i 
(88    miles)    {Hotels:    see   "HoTES." 
List"),  the  capital  of  the  Graud.- 
Duchy  of  Baden,  and  residence  <?(■■ 
the  court,  is  situated  on  a  fine  plain: ; 
six  miles  east  of  the  Rhine<    It  wat  - 
founded  by  the  Margrave  Cbarlea  . 
William  in  1716,  who  first  had  If . 
hunting-seat  here  called  '*  Charles V 
Rest "  (Carls  Ruhe),  and  then  made 
it  his  capital  in  place  of  Durlach.    < 
It  is  built  on  a  curious  and  regular  ^ 
plan.      The  palace  is  the  central' 
point     from     which    the     streets 
diverge,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 
The    buildings    present    a    great 
diversity  of  architecture,  but  many 
of  them  are  exceedingly  handsome, 


HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL   PRINCE   CHARLES. 

80MMER   &   ELLMER,  Proprietors. 

In  connection  with  Pavilion  Hotel,  Cannes. 

Conaiderabiy  enlarged  by  a  new  Building  containing  a  splendid 

Dining-room,  Brealtfaat-room,  a  fine  Reading-room, 

Smoliing-room,  and  TEN  BALCONIES. 

This  Hotel,  patronised  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Alfred,  is  the  largest  in  the 
town,  and  has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  newly 
furnished.  Best  Cooking,  good  Wines,  charges  reasonable, 
moderate  arrangements  made  by  the  week.  Baths  in  the 
Hotel.  The  Hotel  is  situated  in  an  open  square,  eight 
minutes'  walk  from  the  celebrated  Castle,  with  the  finest 
view  of  the  ruins  from  all  the  balconies  and  nearly  all  the 
windows.  Two  minutes'  walk  to  the  old  Neckar  Bridge. 
Close  to  the  Nuremberg  and  Wurzburg  Railway  Station. 
Omnibus  and  Hotel  Porter  meet  all  trains.  The  Proprietors 
export  Wine  to  England  and  America  at  moderate  prices 
(Sparkling  Neckar,  Red  Sparkling  Hock,  Assmanshauser. 
Great  choice  of  Rhine  and  Palatinate  Wines).  Railway 
Tickets  sold  in  the  Hotel,  and  Luggage  registered  to  principal 
places. 

From  this  Hotel  there  are  three  diiSerent  roads  leading  to 
the  Castle. 

1.  Footway  under  the  Kurzen  Buckel  steps,  5  minutes, 

sunny. 

2.  Footway  by  the  Burgweg,  8  minutes,  shady,  the  finest. 

3.  Neuer  Schlossweg,  easy  to  ascend  by  carriage,  beauti- 

ful view,  1 5  minutes. 
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and  tlie  streets  are  wide  and  well 
paved.  The  view  from  the  summit 
of  the  palace  is  extremely  fine. 

There  are  five  principal  squares, 
and  a  charming  promenade  in  the 
garden  behind  the  palace.  In  the 
market-place  is  a  monument  of  red 
sandstone,  erected  in  memory  of 
the  founder  of  the  city.  The  grand 
ducal  palace,  or  SiMoss^  is  bmlt  in 
the  old  French  style,  and  consists 
of  a  centre  and  two  wings.  Near 
the  Schloss  is  the  fine  Court  The(Ure. 
Among  other  public  buildings  are 
the  Palace  of  the  Dowager  Mar- 
gravine of  Baden,  the  Synagogue, 
and  the  Polytechnic  School.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  adorned 
with  a  handsome  portico,  supported 
by  eight  Ionic  columns,  and  lighted 
by  a  cupola  100  ft.  high.  Con- 
nected with  the  palace  are  a  library 
of  80,000  volumes,  a  cabinet  of 
coins,  and  a  museum  of  natural 
history.  The  palace  gardens  are 
well  laid  out.  The  Academie,  or 
Hall  of  Art,  facing  the  palace,  has 
a  fair  collection  of  pictures,  in- 
cladiug  several  Rubens.  The 
public  library  contains  105,000 
volumes.  The  town  possesses 
numerous  educational  and  scientific 
institutions.  From  this  place  there 
is  railway  communication  with 
Pforzheim  and  Wildbad. 

[Pfonheliu  (18  miles)  (Hotel: 
Smivarzer  Adler).  The  principal 
manufactory  in  Germany  of  cheap 
jewellery,  in  which  10,000  men  and 
women  are  engaged. 

WUdDad  (32  miles)  {Hotels:  see 
"Hotel  List").  It  belongs  to 
Wurtemberg,  and  is  in  the  Black 
Forest.  It  is  noted  for  its  thermal 
springs,  the  waters  of  which  range 
itom  90**  to  180°  Fahr.  They  are 
beneficial  in  cases  of  rheumatism, 
gout,  paralysis,  etc.  The  town 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
the  baths  are  natural  (toild)  and 
not  artificial.  In  the  Cfur  Pl<Uz  is 
the  fine  Kurha'us,  with  reading, 
ball  room,  and  restaurant.  The 
season  is  from  May  1  to  September. 
The  number  of  visitors  is  estimated 
at  7000  annually.] 


Passing  through  a  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  district,  we  reach 
Rastadt  (106  miles),  once  the 
frontier  defence  of  the  Germans. 
The  Palace^  once  belonging  to  the 
Margraves  of  Baden,  is  converted 
into  a  barrack.  One  of  the  rooms 
contains  trophies  taken  from  the 
Turks.  Rastadt  is  famous  in 
history  for  the  peace  which  ended 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
signed  here  by  Pnnce  Eugene.  Be- 
yond Rastadt  we  cross  the  Murg, 
and  pass,  on  the  left,  the  Chdteau 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Mar- 
gravine Sibylla.  In  the  garden  is  a 
chapel,  containing,  amongst  other 
things,  the  scourge,  hair  shirt,  and 
wire  cross  which  she  used  for  her 
mortification.  At  Oos  (111  miles) 
there  is  a  branch  line  of  three  miles 
to 


BADEN-BADEN. 

Cabs — Packdroschken  at  the  station, 
^  hour,  one  or  two  persons,  90 
pf. ;  three  or  four  persons,  1  m. 
50  pf. ;  4  hour,  1  m.  40  pf.  and 
2  m.  In  the  town,  per  hour,  one 
or  two  persons,  1  m.  40  pf. ;  three 
or  four  persons,  2  m. 

Tax  for  admission  to  the  Kurhaus 
and  ordinary  concerts — one  day, 
one  person,  50  pf. ;  fourteen  days, 
5  m.  ;  one  month,  one  person, 
8  m. ;  two  persons,  14  m.  Yearly 
tickets,  one  person,  20  m.  ;  two 
persons^  30  m. ;  three  persons, 
36  m. 

Baden-Baden  is  beautifully 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Oos, 
and  is  bordered  on  three  sides  by 
wooded  hills  that  form  part  of  the 
range  of  the  Black  Forest  moun- 
tains. The  town  is  partly  built 
upon  the  slope  of  the  hills,  the  new 
and  finer  portions  extending  toward 
and  along  the  Oos  and  the  charming 
promenade  called  the  Lichtenthaler 
Allee.  It  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  frequented,  as  it  is  the  most 
attractive,  of  the  Continental 
watering-places,     the    number    of 
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strangers  resorting  to  it  every  year 
being  over  50,000.  Ordinary 
tourists  and  persons  in  quest  of  rest 
and  pure  air  resort  to  it  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  its 
salubrious  climate  and  pleasant 
surroundings,  the  distractions 
afforded  by  the  authorities,  and  the 
cheapness  and  luxury  of  living  to 
be  found  there ;  and  invalids  find  it 
a  charming  and  profitable  resort,  on 
account  of  its  thermal  waters  and 
the  unrivalled  appliances  for  their 
use. 

The  first  object  of  interest  to 
strangers,  and  the  central  point  of 
attraction  to  all  visitors,  is  the 
CoNVKRSATiONS-HAUs,  or  Kursaal. 
{Strangers  pay  a  small  daily 
charge,)  It  is  situated  on  the  level 
plateau  near  the  river,  at  the  base 
of  the  wooded  hill  that  borders  the 
town  on  the  west,  which  forms  a 
striking  background  to  the  edifice. 
It  is  a  fine  building  with  a 
Corinthian  portico,  and  contains  a 
splendid  central  hall,  devoted  to 
concerts  and  other  entertainments. 
Adjoining  and  communicating  with 
this  hall  are  reading-rooms,  concert 
and  ball  rooms,  and  other .  apart- 
ments, some  of  which  were  used, 
before  the  suppression  of  public 
games  in  1872,  as  play  or  gambling 
rooms.  The  Conversations-haus  is 
open  all  the  year,  and  is,  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  the  warm  season,  a 
pleasant  place  of  resort. .  The 
reading-rooms  are  liberally  supplied 
with  journals  in  almost  every 
language,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  North  of  and  very  near  it 
is  the  beautiful  and  imposing 
edifice  called  the  Trinkhalle,  or 
Pump-Room,  as  it  would  be  called 
in  England.  It  has  a  portico  of 
sixteen  Corinthian  columns,  and 
the  walls  under  it  are  decorated 
with  numerous  frescoes  illustrative 
of  fourteen  legends  of  the  Black 
Forest.  The  Trinkhalle  presents 
an  animated  appearance  between 
the  hours  of  7  and  8  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  which  time  great  numbers 
of  visitors  resort  to  it  to  drink  the 
waters,  and  to  indulge  in  a  morning 


promenade.  The  excellent  band 
plays  in  the  adjacent  kiosk  during 
the  hours  mentioned.  In  front  of 
the  Trinkhalle  is  a  marble  bust  of 
the  Emperor  William. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Con- 
versations-haus, to  the  south,  is  the 
Theatre,  and  close  to  it,  a  little  in 
the  rear,  is  a  building  containing  a 
permanent  exhibition  of  paintings. 
The  large  open  space  in  front  of  the 
Conversations-haus,  which  is  the 
evening  promenade,  has  upon  one 
side  two  rows  of  attractive  shops. 

On  the  height  behind  the  Trink- 
halle is  the  pretty  Greek  Chapel, 
with  a  gilded  cupola,  erected  by 
the  Stourdza  family,  which  ^ave  a 
line  of  Hospodars  to  Wallachia. 

The  Springs  are  on  the  height 
above  the  old  town,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oos  and  opposite  the 
Conversations-haus.  They  issue  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which 
stands  the  Castle,  or  Scnloss,  near 
the  ancient  parish  church.  They 
are  13  in  number,  varying  in  tem- 
perature from  117*  to  154'  Fahr. 
The  chief  spring,  called  the  Ur- 
sprung,  issues  from  the  earth  in  the 
vapour  bath  which  is  in  the  old 
market  -  place.  The  ■  waters  are 
conveyed  in  iron  pipes  to  the 
Trinkhalle  and  to  the  various 
bathing  establishments.  Near  the 
sources  is  the  ma^ificent  Bath 
House,  completed  m  1877,  in  the 
style  of  the  Renaissance.  It  is 
called  the  Friedrichsbad,  and  is 
perhaps  the  finest  hashing  establish- 
ment m  Europe,  It  contains  every 
appliance  for  bathing,  and  not  only 
are  the  waters  of  Baden  supplied 
for  drinking,  but  those  of  nearly  all 
the  principal  medicinal  springs  of 
Europe. 

The  New  Castle,  or  Schloss,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old 
ruined  castle  on  the  hill,  is  the 
usual  summer  residence  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  The  apart- 
ments, which  are  handsomely 
decorated  and  well  furnished,  may  be 
visited,  as  well  as  the  cellars  or  sub- 
terranean apartments  underneath, 
which  latter  are  said  to  have  served 
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in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  as 
prisons.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
a  secret  tribunal  used  to  hold  its 
sittings  here.  It  is  alluded  to  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  "Anne  of 
Greierstein."  Fee  to  the  custodian, 
1  mark  to  1-50. 

The  ruins  of  the  Old  Castlb, 
blown  up  by  the  French  in  1689, 
may  be  reached  by  a  well-shaded 
road  (carriage,  6  marks).  A  fair 
walker  would  reach  it  in  a  little 
more  than  half  an  hour.  Donkeys 
may  be  hired  for  the  trip  at  1  m.  40 
pf.  to  the  Schloss,  2  m.  40  pf.  there 
and.  back.  The  finest  view  from 
any  point  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Baden  may  be  obtained  from  these 
ruius,  embracing  the  whole  of  the 
city,  with  its  beautiful  environs, 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as 
Spires  on  the  one  side  and  Strasburg 
on  the  other.  There  is  a  good 
restaurant  at  the  Schloss.  A  walk 
of  a  few  minutes  from  the  old 
Castle  leads  to  a  point  called  Felsen 
Briicke,  from  which  there  is  another 
extensive  and  beautiful  view.^  To 
the  south  of.this  is  a  height  called 
Mercurituiierg  (2205  ft.),  the  highest 
point  round  the  town,  and  requiring 
about  If  hr.  to  reach  and  ascend. 
The  view  is,  however,  the  finest  in 
the  environs. 

The  principal  street  leading  from 
the  railway  station  to  the  Conver- 
sations-hutLSj  leads  at  once,  after 
passing  that  edifice,  directly  into 
the  LiCHTENTBAL  AllEb.  Thls 
promenade  is  the  chief  attraction  of 
Baden-Baden,  and  is  perhaps  with- 
out a  rival  anywhere.  The  carriage 
road  runs  between  two  rows  of 
large  trees,  and  on  each  side  of  it 
are  •  footpaths,  and  close  by 
murmurs  the  little  river.  On  each 
side  are  handsome  villas  and  well- 
kept  grounds,  and  at  frequent 
intervals,  on  the  west  side,  well- 
made  paths  lead  out  of  the  Allee^ 
and  extend  to  pretty  points  of 
view  on  the  surrounding  heights. 
It  is  a  drive  of  half  an  hour  bv 
this  Allee  to  LichtenthcU,  a  small 
town  of  about  3600  inhabitants, 
with  a  convent  founded  in  1245, 


which,  notwithstanding  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  war,  has  remained 
uniigured  yi  the  possession  of  the 
same  Cistercian  sisterhood.  From 
Lichtenthal  a  route  leads  to  Oerua- 
bdch  and  Schloss  Bberatein,  beauti- 
fully situated. 

A  striking  object  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  is  the  Protestant  Church, 
with  two  handsome  towers.  There 
is  an  English  Church.  Services  on 
Sundays  at  8.30,  10.30,  11.30  A.M., 
and  6  p.m. 

Baden  has  become  of  late  years 
the  winter  residence  of  many 
foreign  families,  who  resort  to  it 
on  account  of  its  excellent  educa- 
tional facilities,  its  agreeable 
climate,  the  amusements  afforded 
by  the  town,  and  for  the  excellent 
accommodation,  coupled  with  low 
prices,  which  it  affords  in  the  vdnter 
season. 

(Near  Sassbach  [16  miles  from 
Ba^en],  2  miles  from  the  railway, 
on  the  left,  a  granite  obelisk  re- 
stored by  the  French  Government  in 
1829,  marks  the  spot  where  the  great 
French  general,  Turenne,  was  kiUed 
in  1675,  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Imperialists. )  At  Appenweier  (133 
miles)  a  branch  turns  off  to  Kehl, 
8  miles  distant,  and  thence  to 
Strasburg  and  Paris,  (See  page 
517. )  Before  reaching  Appenweier, 
we  see,  on  the  right,  tne  distant 
spire  of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  The 
well-preserved  Castle  of  Staufen- 
berot  the  original  home  of  the  great 
Hohenstaufen  family,  built  in  the 
eleventh  century,  is  seen  on  a 
height  to  the  left  At  Offenburo 
(137  miles)  (Hold :  Bahnhofshotel, 
FoTtuna\  there  is  a  statue  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  who  introduced  the 
potato  into  Europe.  The  Castle 
of  Ortenburg,  destroyed  in  1668, 
was  rebuilt  in  1834,  on  the  plans  of 
Eisenlohr.  Good  wines  are  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood.  [Offen- 
BURG  is  the  junction  for  the  Rail- 
way to  Constance  through  the  Black 
Forest,  see  Route  149.] 

Passing  some  unimportant  places, 
we  reach  Freiburg  (176  miles) 
{Hotels:  see  "Hotel  List").     It 
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i»  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Black  Forest,  40  miles  from  Stras- 
burg.  It  is  an  open,  well-built 
town. .  The  walls  and  ditches  with 
-which  it  was  formerly  surrounded 
are.  converted  into  promenades  and 
vineyards.  The  Minster  or  Cathe- 
dral is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  perfect  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Germany.  It  is 
cruciform,  and  built  of  red  sand- 
stone, was  begun  in  1122  and  com- 
pleted in  1513.  Its  tower  is  380  ft. 
nigh,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
elegance  and  lightness.  In  one  of 
the  chapels,  the  University  Chapel, 
there  are,  among  other  pictures, 
a  Nativity  and  an  Adoration, 
attributed  to  Holbein  the  younger, 
but  generally  considered  apocry- 
phal; The  ancient  and  modem 
stained  glass  \a  worthy  of  attention. 

In  the  church  is  the  tomb  of 
Berthold  of  Zahringen,  the  last  of 
Jiis  race,  who  died  in  1218.  The 
altar-piece,  by  Grien,  represents  the 
Ascension  and  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  with  the  Twelve  Apostles 
on  the  wings  at  either  side.  There 
are  several  other  paintings  by  the 
same  artist. 

The  ancient  imiversity  was 
founded  in  1456,  and  is  attended 
by  about  700  student*^. 

The  Kaufhaus  (Exchange)  is  a 
curious  Gothic  edifice  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  built  on  arches 
decorated  with  gilt  frescoes.  The 
portal  is  adorned  in  a  similar 
manner.  In  the  town  are  two 
handsome  Gothic  fountains.  The 
Schlosaberg  affords  pleasant  pro- 
.menades,  and  an  extensive  pro- 
spect. The  same  remark  applies  to 
tne  Lorettoberg,  and  the  vicmity  of 
Freiburg,  which  is,  moreover,  one  of 
the  pleasantest  towns  in  Germany 
to  reside  in,  and  provides'  many 
pleasant  excursions,  particularly  into 
the  Black  Forest.  Passing  several 
unimportant  stations  we  reach 

Muimeim  (196  miles).  (Four 
miles  from  this  station  is  Baden- 
WEILER  {Hotel :  Romebbad).  It  is 
a  fashionable  watering-place,  with 
a   w^rm   sulphur   spring  used   in 


cases  of  gout,  rheumatism,  etc. 
Fine  views  of  the  Black  Forest  and 
Rhine  valley  may  be  had  from  the 
old  castle  above  the  town.  The 
remains  of  the  Roman  baths  are  the 
most  perfect  in  Europe.  There  is  a 
comfortable  Kurhaus,  surrounded 
by  a  pretty  garden  ;  concerts  daily. 
The  marble  swimming  baths  are 
very  fine.  There  are  delightful 
excursions  in  the  neighbournood, 
and  the  traveller  will  find  Baden- 
weUer  a  most  desirable  stopping- 
place.) 

Bala  (215  miles).. 

(For  description  of  Bale,  see 
Route  97.) 


ROUTE  149. 

OFFENBURG  TO  CONSTANCK 

(Black  Forest  Railway.) 

Distance,  112  miles;  time  hy  ex- 
press, 5it  hou/r.s;  fares,  1«^,.14  m, 
4.0  pf, ;  2nd,  9  m.  QOpf. ;  3rd  class, 
6  VI,  20  pf.  A  throttgh  carriaae 
leaves  Frankfort  for  Constance  oy 
this  rotUe  every  morning.  Twenty 
minutes  oflre  allowed  for  r^resh- 
menX  at  Offenhurg. 

ENTERING  the  broad  and  fer- 
tile valley  of  Kinzig  at  once 
after  leaving,  we  pass  Ortenbur^, 
near  which,  on  a  hill,  is  the  beauti- 
ful castle  of  Ortenbwrg,  Gesgen- 
bach  (6  miles),  Biberach  (11  miles), 
Hausach  (21  miles),  are  passed, 
after  which  the  line  quits  the  valley 
of  Kinzig,  and  soon  enters  the  valley 
of  the  Gutach.  Hornbebo  (27 
miles)  has  upon  a  height  above  it 
a  fine  castle,  which  was  taken  by 
the  French,  under  Marshal  Villars, 
in  1703.  From  Homberg  to  8t 
Georgen  (18  miles)  is  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  route.    The 
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railway  follows  for  the  most  part 
the  old  carriage  road,  and  is  often 
built  upon  ledges  along  the  sides 
of  the  nills.  Entering  the  narrow 
wooded  valley  of  the  Gutach,  and 
passing  the  little  village  of  Nieder- 
wasser,  the  first  ^at  curve  begins, 
called  the  "winding  tunnel  of 
Niederwasser."  From  this  point 
tunnels  and  bridges  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  there 
being  26  tunnels  in  the  18  miles 
between  Homberg  and  St  Georgen. 
In  rising  to  the  summit  the  line 
doubles  upon  itself  at  several 
pUtces,  and  from  several  points  one 
line,  and  at  some  places  two  lines 
of  rail,  over  which  the  train  has 
already  passed,  are  seen  far  below. 
In  point  of  scenery,  and  as  an 
example  of  what  modem  engineer- 
ing can  do  in  overcoming  obstacles, 
this  line  is  perha}is  the  most  inter- 
esting in  Europe.  Tbiberg  (35 
miles)  is  the  most  agreeable  and 
frequented  stopping-place  on  the 
route  (Hotels:  see  "Hotbl  List"). 
The  town  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
station.  Within  ten  minutes'  walk 
from  the  town  is  the  Cascadb  of 
Tribbbg,  considered  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  Germany.  It 
is  hemmed  in  by  pine  woods, 
through  which  there  are  well- 
made  paths  reaching  to  the  fall. 
The  fall  is  over  600  feet,  in  seven 
stages,  the  water  pouring  over 
enormous  blocks  of  granite.  The 
new  Black  Forest  Hotel  is  close  by 
the  falls.  Triberg  is  one  of  the 
centres  of  the  clock  trade  of  the 
Black  Forest,  and  there  is  a 
permanent-  exhibition  here  of 
clocks,  musical  boxes,  and  other 
products  of  the  district,  which  is 
well  worth  seeing. 

At  once  after  leaving  Triberg  the 
line  crosses  the  Gutach,  and  soon 
enters  the  sreat  "winding  tunnel 
of  Triberg,  and  makes  a  wide 
curve,  from  which  the  station  and 
the  line  are  again  seen  far  below. 
The  views  in  this  vicinity  are  the 
finest  on  the  line.  Many  tunnels 
and  viaducts  are  parsed  during  this 
interesting   part   of    the  journey. 


Turning  presently  towards  the 
east,  the  line,  after  passing  through 
many  small  tunnels  and  one  long 
one — more  than  a  mile — through  the 
tSommerau-hillf  marking  the  water- 
shed between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  reaches  St  Georobn  (45 
miles)  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Brigach.  The  ancient  Benedictine 
abmy  was  closed  in  1806.  This  is 
also  a  seat  of  the  clock  industry. 
We  now  descend  the  valley  of  the 
Brigach,  passing  several  small  sta- 
tions, and  reach  Villinoen,  which 
has  remains  of  its  old  fortifications, 
a  city  hall  in  the  style  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  a  church  dating  from 
1420.  It  has  clock  manufactories, 
and  here  are  made  the  gigantic 
musical  boxes  called  orchestrions, 
BoNAUEdCHiNGBN  (62  miles)  is  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Fursten- 
berg,  whose  ch&teau,  visible  from 
the  railway,  contains  a  gallery  of 
paintings,  manuscripts,  etc.  It  has 
a  fine  park,  in  which  is  a  spring  said 
to  be  tne  source  of  the  Danube.  In 
the  library  of  the  town  is  a  fine  old 
MS.  copy  of  the  German  Homeric 
ballad,  the  Niebelungen  Lied. 

(An  omnibus  leaves  this  place 
twice  daily  for  Neitstadt  (4J  hours), 
whence  another  leaves  daily  for 
Freiburg  J  8^  hours.  | 

Our  route  now  follows  the  valley 
of  the  Danube,  and  passing  several 
small  stations,  reaches  Singen  (112 
miles),  the  junction  for  Schaffhauscn 
and  Zurich,  leaving  which  we  soon 
see  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and 
passing  along  its  shore  for  several 
miles  we  reach  Constance,  for 
description  of  which  see  Route  97. 
(Hotel  at  Constance :  Konstanzeb- 

HOF.) 
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ROUTE  160. 

MUNICH    TO    LINDAU 
(LAKE  OF  CONSTANCE). 

\2>1  miles.  Express  fares :  1st  class, 
20  m,  15 pf, ;  2nd,  14  m.  20pf, ; 
3rd,  10  m. 

LEAVING  Munich,  we  pass 
(14  miles)  Bruck^  and  soon 
after  Grafrath,  near  which  we  see, 
on  the  left,  the  Ammersee.  At 
Bttchloe  {buffet)  the  line  from 
Augsburg  cdtmects,  and  near 
Pforzen,  where  the  Wertach  be- 
comes navigable,  we  obtain  a 
view  of  ttie  Bavarian  Alps. 
Kaufbeuben  (55  miles)  {Hotel: 
S(mne)y  a  manufacturing  town  on 
the  Wertach,  the  valley  of  which 
we  cross  on  an  embankment 
upwards  of  1310  yards  louff  and 
45  feet  high,  and  over  two  viaducts. 
The  summits  of  the  Alps  are  seen 
in  the  distant  horizon. 

Kempten  (81  miles|  {Hotel: 
Krone),  situated  on  tiie  lUer. 
On  the  south  side  rises  the  Bv/rg- 
halde,  a  hill,  from  the  summit  of 
which  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the 
Alps,  including  the  Grunten,  the 
Dauinen,  the  Hochvogel.  and  the 
Modele  Gabel.  A  branch  line  goes 
oif  to  Ulm,  by  way  of  Memmingen. 
Immenstadt  {Hotels:  Kreuz  and 
Hirsch),  beautifully  situated  in  a 
valley  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains. We  skirt  the  beautiful  lake 
called  Alp  See,  and  see,  on  the 
horizon,  the  mountains  which  rise 
above  Bregenz,  and  the  snowclad 
heights  of  the  Appenzell.  Beyond 
Oberstaufenwe  cross  the  Argenbach, 
and  enter  the  cutting  of  Harba^z- 
kofen,  one  of  the  largest  in  Germany. 
It  is  about  570  yards  lon^,  and 
about  170  feet  deep.  Crossing  the 
EUhofertabd  over  a  fine  viaduct, 
we  reach  ^  the  embankment  of 
Mentersho/erif  upwards  of  640 
yards  long.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hergatz  (109  miles)  are  the  turf- 


pits  of  Degermoss,  We  again  have 
a  view  of  the  range  of  the  Appenzell. 
In  approaching  Lindau  we  obtain  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  Lake  of 
Constance  and  the  surrounding, 
mountains.  Crossing  an  arm  of  the 
lake,  we  reach  Lindau  (123  miles) 
{Hotel:  Bayrischer  Hof\  It  is 
situated  near  the  north-east  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  on  an 
island  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  wooden  bridge  and  a  railway 
bridge  or  embankment  of  stone. 
Near  the  wooden  bridge  are  the 
remains  of  a  tower,  called  Heiden- 
matter,  the  construction  of  which 
has  been  attributed  to  the  Romans. 
On  the  quay  is  a  monument, 
erected  in  1856,  to  Maximilian  II., 
king  of  Bavaria.  There  is  a 
beautiful  garden,  belonging  to  a 
house  called  Lindenhof,  to  which 
the  public  are  admitted  f^e  on 
Fridays;  on  other  days  (except 
Sundays)  a  fee  of  1  m.  is  charged. 
It  commands  beautiful  views  of  the 
lake  and  mountains. 

Steamers  leave  Lindau  several 
times  daily  for  the  various  towns 
on  Lake  Constance. 

Fare  to  Constance,  by  steamer, 
3*85 ;  time,  Lindau  to  Constance, 
2  hours  40  minutes. 


ROUTE  161. 

MUNICH  TO  VERONA,  BY 
INNSBRUCK. 

286  miles,    1st  doss,  51  m,  5  pf.  ; 
2nd,  38?».  bpf, 

(For  that  part  of  the  journey  from 
Munich  to  Rosenheim  (41}  miles), 
see  Route  152). 

FROM  Rosenheim  we  follow 
the  (left  bank  of  the  Inn. 
Passing  near  Raubling  and  the 
walled  town  of  Neubeuem,  over- 
looked  by    its   castle,   we    reach 


FREI BURG-IN-BREISGAU. 


HOTEL    SOMMER 
ZUM    ZiEHRINGERHOF. 


Large    First -Class    Hotel   situated 

opposite  the  Station. 

Replete  with  every  Comfort. 


SOMMER    FRfiRES^ 

Proprietors, 


Gennany. 
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Brannenburg,  The  ascent  of  the 
Wemielsteinj  6000  feet  high,  can 
he  made  from  this  point.  Near 
Fischbachf  a  few  miles  farther  on, 
we  see  the  rained  Castle  oflFal- 
kenstein.  Kuppstein  (68  miles) 
{Hotel:  Post)  is  a  fortress  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Tyrol  {Custom  Hottse), 
The  fort  which  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rock  is  a  prison.  There 
is  only  one  approach  to  it.  Stores 
of  all  kinds  are  drawn  up  by  ropes 
and  pulleys.  We  now  cross  the 
Inn,  and  passing  Worgl  (77  miles), 
go  through  a  district  abounding  in 
silver  and  copper  mines. 

Near  Brvdegg  {Hotel:  Juden- 
vfirth)  we  obtain  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  extending, 
in  clear  weather,  to  the  glaciers  of 
the  Brenner f  Stvbay,  and  Oetzthal, 
Jenbach  (93  miles)  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Achenthal.  Some 
distance  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Inn  is  the  beautiful  vale  of  Ziller- 
thal.  On  the  left  we  see  the  CaMe 
of  Traijherg^  on  the  right  a  Bene- 
dictine convent.  Schwaz  (98  miles) 
{Hotel:  Post)  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Inn.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  rich  iron  and 
copper  mines,  once  the  property 
of  tlie  famous  family  of  Fugger  of 
Augsburg.  The  Church  is  a  curi- 
ous Gothic  building.  HaU  (110 
miles)  {Hotel:  Bar)  is  celebrated 
for  the  salt  mines  and  salt  works,  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  the  Nikel- 
skirche  is  a  picture  of  the  Saviour 
by  Albert  Durer,  and  an  altar-piece 
by  Erasmus  Quellinus.  In  the  Tum- 
melplatz  tournaments  used  to  be 
held.  We  cross  the  Inn,  and  ascend 
the  right  bank  to 

Innsbruck  (116  miles)  {Hotels: 
see  "  Hotel  List").  This  town  is 
the  capital  of  the  Tyrol.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Inn,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name,  and  is  surrounded 
with  delightful  scenery.  The  val- 
ley in  which  it  lies  is  surrounded 
by  lofty  mountains.  The  Hop 
KiBCHE,  erected  1653-63,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  vow  of  Maximilian  I., 
contains  the  magnificent  tomb  of 
that  emperor,  in  the  principal  nave. 


It  is  a  marble  sarcophagus,  on  which 
is  a  kneeling  bronze  figure  of  the 
eniperor. 

The  sides  of  the  sarcophagus  are 
ornamented  with  24  bas-reliefs  in 
Carrara  marble,  the  workmanship 
of  which  is  very  elaborate  and  beau- 
tiful. They  represent  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Maximilian.  They  are  pro- 
tected by  a  screen,  which  the  cus- 
todian will  remove  for  a  small  fee. 

On  each  side  are  arranged  colossal 
bronze  statues  to  the  number  of  28, 
representing  distinguished  persons, 
chiefly  of  the  house  of  Austria,  in- 
cluding Clovis  and  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg. 

At  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the 
tomb  of  Andreas  Hofer,  the  chief  of 
the  patriotic  insurrection  against 
the  French  of  1809,  who  was  shot 
at  Mantua  in  1810.  His  body  was 
clandestinely  recovered  in  1823  by 
the  Tvrolese,  and  deposited  in  this 
church.  Opposite  this  is  the  monu- 
ment erectttd  by  the  Tyrolese  in 
1823  to  the  memory  of  all  their 
countrymen  who  had  fallen  in  the 
defence  of  their  country.  There 
are  several  other  interesting  tombs 
in  the  church. 

In  the  Silver  Chapel,  so  called 
from  a  silver  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
are  23  statuettes  of  saints,  also  the 
tombs  of  Archduke  Ferdinand  II. 
and  his  first  wife,  the  beautiful 
Philippina  Welser  of  Augsburg. 

In  the  Bennplatz  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Archduke  Leopold  V., 
erected  by  his  wife,  Claudie  de 
Medicis.  In  the  Neustadt,  the 
finest  street  of  Innsbruck,  is  the 
column  of  St  Anne,  surmounted  by 
a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  erected  to 
commemorate  the  evacuation  of  the 
Tyrol  by  the  Bavarians  in  1703. 
At  the  extremity  of  this  street  is 
the  triumphal  arch  erected  by  the 
citizens  in  1766,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  entry  into  the  town  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  Francis  I. 

The  Palace,  built  in  1770  by 
Maria  Theresa,  stands  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  palace  of  Charles 
V.  The  great  hall  and  chapel  are 
worth  visiting. 
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The  Museum  contains  an  interest-  (158  miles)  is  on  the  site  of  the 

ing   collection    of  Tyrolese   birds,  Roman  station  of  VipUenum,     In 

minerals,    and   plants,    and   some  former  times  it  was  celebrated  for 

paintings  by  Tyrolean  artists,  and  the  rich  mines  of  silver,  lead,  and 

an  interesting  collection  qf  Tyrolese  copper  in  its  vicinity.     We  have ' 

antiquities.    Fee,  30  kr.  fine  views  up  the  valleys  that  open 

A  pleasant  excursion  is  to  the  on  either  side.    After  passing  Ster- 

Castle  of  AmbraSf  near  Pradl,  which  zing,  we  see  the  Gastle  of  Sprechen- 

may  be  reached  in  less  than  an  ho^r  stein    on    the    left,    and    that    of 

from  Innsbruck.    The  view  from  Reifenstein    on    the    right.     We"' 

the  castle,  over  the  valley  of  the  cross  over  the  marsh  ctuled  Stei^- 

Inn,  is  very  fine.  zinger   Mooa^   past   the   Castle    of 

Much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  WeHfensteiriy   and    enter   a   ravine 

Innsbruck  as  a  healthy  summer  re-  which  extends   for  a  considerable 

sort  for  those  suffering  from  pul-  distance.    -FraTtzett/Jw^e  (164  miles), 

monary  complaints.     Dr  Jaccond,  with    a    powerful    fortress.      {Au 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine   at  trains    stop   for    ineals.)     [From 

Paris,  has  written   a  very  strong  Franzenfeste  a  line  goes  off  to  the 

recommendation  of  this    place  on  east  to  Villach,  Gratz,  Vienna,  and 

these  grounds.    Considerations    of  Trieste.] 

space  necessarily  prevent  the  quota-  Brizeii(173  miles)  {Hotel :  Ele- 
tion  of  his  remarks  verbatim,but  after  phant).  The  archbishopric  of  which 
referring  to  the  low  death-rate  and  it  is  the  see  was  founded  in  the  4th 
several  hygienic  considerations,  he  century.  The  Dom,  of  the  18th 
writes:  ''It  is  impossible  not  to  be  century,  is  ornamented  in  its  in- 
struck  by  the  surprising  uniformity  terior  with  choice  marble.  The 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  For  ancient  cloisters  have  some  curious 
my  own  part  I  have  never  seen  frescoes  and  monuments.  The 
anything  like  it.  It  might  almost  Church  of  St  John  has  a  fine  tower, 
be  said  to  be  unchangeable,  and  it  At  Klausen  (178  miles)  is  a  nunnery 
is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  great  built  on  a  precipitous  rock,  700  ft. 
advantage  of  this  circumstance  for  high.  A  short  distance  beyond,  we 
the  equilibrium  of  the  organism,  see  the  fine  Castle  of  Trostburg^  at 
Innsbruck,  from  a  medical  point  of  the  opening  of  the  Qrodnerthal, 
vi^w,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  Passing  through  a  very  romantic 
purposes  of  a  health  resort,  and  it  country,  we  reach 
is  only  surprising  that  it  has  not  Botzen  (197  miles)  Hotels:  see 
long  ago  acquired  the  notoriety  and  "Hotel  List").  This  is  a  very 
importance  to  which  it  is  justly  prosperous  town,  situated  near  the 
entitled."  confluence  of  the  Eisack  and  Talfer. 

Leaving  nnsbruck,  we  proceed  Tourists  will  find  many  pleasant 
up  the  valley  of  the  Sill,  passing  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Wilton,  which  has  an  ancient  Abbey.  [Botzen  is  the  stopping-place  for 
In  the  foreground  is  the  Berg  Isd,  travellers  destined  to  Mbran,  which 
It  has  on  its  summit  a  Gothic  monu-  is  19j^  miles  distant  by  rail  {Hotels  : 
ment  to  the  patriot  Hofer  and  his  see  "Hotel  List").  Fares:  Ist 
comrades.  We  pass,  on  the  left,  class,  1  fi.  64  k. ;  3rd,  98  k. 
the  Patscher  Kofel  (7350  ft.)  before  It  was  once  the  capital  of  the 
reaching  Matrey  (128  miles).  On  Tyrol.  It  is  now  much  frequented 
the  right  we  see  the  valley  of  Stu-  by  persons  requiring  a  mild  climate, 
bay,  with  the  white  peaks  of  the  and  those  who  come  for  the  whey- 
mountains  which  close  it  in  the  far  cure  in  spring  and  the  grape-cure  in 
distance.  One  or  two  small  stations  autumn.  It  has  a  Kurhaus  on  a 
are  passed  before  reaching Brenneb,  fine  promenade, 
the  summit  of  the  pass  (4490  ft.).  "Open  only  to  the  south,  it  en- 
The  descent  now  begins.    Sterzing  joys  an  equable,   calm,  and  some- 
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what  moist  atmosphere,  with  very 
slight  variations  of  temperature  be- 
tween day  and  night.  October, 
November,  March,  April,  and  May 
ore  distinguished  by  mild  tempera- 
ture, a  great  number  of  clear,  serene 
days,  and  sdmost  complete  absence 
of  snow.  Autumn  and  spring  are 
the  best  months  for  persons  suffer- 
mg  from  chronic  pulmonary  or  from 
incipient  phthisis." — Sutro,] 

Crossing  the  Eisack,  we  reach 
BranzoU,  situated  on  the  Adige, 
which  is  here  navigable  for  rafts, 
and  passing  several  stations,  we 
reach  San  Micfieles,  from  which 
place  an  omnibus  leaves  every  day 
for  Tiranoin  the  VaUellina,aee'ko\ite 
126.    The  next  important  station  is 

Trent  (233  miles)  {Hotels:  see 
"Hotel  List").  It  was  formerly 
the  wealthiest  and  most  important 
town  in  the  Tyrol.  It  is  a  place  of 
^reat  antiquity,  tradition  assigning 
its  foundation  to  the  Etruscans.  Its 
numerous  towers,  palaces,  and  dila- 
pidated castles  bear  evidence  to  its 
former  importance.  In  the  Piazza- 
dd-Duomo,  which  is  the  most  im- 
posing of  the  squares,  is  the 
Cathedral,  begun  in  the  13th 
and  finished  at  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century.  It  is  a  Roman- 
esque edifice  with  two  domes,  and  a 
portal  adorned  with  two  lions.  It 
contains  several  monuments  and 
frescoes.  In  the  same  Piazza  is  the 
Archiepiscopal  Palace.  The  church 
of  St  Mabia  Maogiorb  is  noted  as 
the  place  where  the  famous  Council 
OF  Trent  sat  in  1545-63.  In  the 
choir  is  a  picture  with  portraits  of 
the  members  of  the  Council.  The 
organ  of  this  church  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  in  Italy.  (Persons 
wishing  to  hear  it  may  arrange  to  do 
so  through  the  proprietors  of  the 
hotels.)  At  the  south  side  of  the 
choir  is  a  columi^  erected  in  1855  to 
commemorate  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Council.  To 
the  east  of  the  town  is  the  immense 
castle  of  Buon  Consiglio,  formerly 
the  palace  of  the  Prince-Bishops  of 
Trent,  now  used  as  barracks.  The 
great  circular  tower  is  supposed  to 
36 


date  from  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  is  called  Torre-£li-.4u^iM^o.  The 
old  palaces  contain  nothing  of  in- 
terest. A  very  excellent  view  of 
the  city  and  environs  may  be  had 
from  the  terrace  of  the  church  of  the 
Capuchins,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town.  There  are  many  interesting 
walks  and  excursions  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  town. 

[A  pleasant  excursion  may  be 
made  frt)m  Trent  to  Riva  on  the 
Lake  of  Qarda.  An  omnibus  goes 
daily ;  fare,  2  florins ;  private 
carnage,  with  one  horse,  9  florins. 
This  route  is  preferred  by  many 
going  to  Verona  to  the  direct  route 
by  railway,  as  it  includes  the  de- 
lightful scenery  of  the  Lake  of 
Garda.  The  distance  from  Trent 
to  Riva  is  about  20  miles.  About 
14  miles  on  the  way  is  Arco,  which 
has  recently  become  a  place  of 
winter  resort  for  invalids,  owing  to 
its  sheltered  position  {Hotels :  see 
**  Hotel  List  ").  Near  the  town, 
on  a  precipitous  rock,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Castle  of  Arco,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  French  during  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The 
Archduke  Albrecht  of  Austria  had 
till  his  death  in  1895  a  ch&teau  here. 
There  are  many  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Four  miles  farther 
is  Riva  {Hotels :  see  "Hotel  List "), 
beautifully  situated  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  at  the  base 
of  Monte  Giumella.  The  church  of 
the  Minorites  contains  altarpieces 
by  Guido  Reni  and  Palma  Vecchio. 
The  old  castle  on  the  mountain  west 
of  the  town  is  a  most  picturesque 
object.  The  situation  of  Riva  is 
sheltered;  and  it  is  much  resorted  to 
in  summer,  the  vicinity  of  the  lake 
greatly  tempering  the  heat.  (Riva 
to  Mori  on  the  railway  (see  below  in 
this  Route).  Omnibuses  twice  a  day 
in  2J  hours.)  Steamers  leave  Riva 
every  morning  for  Desenzano  at  the 
south  end  of  the  lake ;  time,  4  hours; 
fare,  4*50  francs.  Desenzano  is  a 
station  on  the  railway  between 
Milan  and  Venice  (see  Route  164).] 

Leaving  Trent,  the  line  passes 
through    the  fertile  valley  of  the 
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Adi^e.  Passing  two  or  three  small 
stations,  we  soon  reach 

Royereto  (244^  miles)  {Hotel: 
Cervo),  a  busy  town  of  11,000  in- 
habitants, situated  on  both  banks  of 
the  Leno.  It  is  the  principal  seat 
of  the  Tyrolese  silk  trade,  this 
branch  of  industry  having  been  of 
importance  as  far  back  as  1200. 
The  Castle  has  a  singular  tower. 

Mori  (247  miles).  Carriages  for 
RiVA,  on  the  Lake  of  Garda,  18 
miles.  {Hotels  :  see  "  Hotel  List.") 
We  pass  Ala  (Austrian  and  Italian 
Custom  House),  and  several  other 
ummportant  stations,  and  reach 
Peri  (267  miles),  in  the  Venetian 
territory.  Beyond  this,  we  pass 
through  a  ravine,  on  each  side  of 
which  rise  precipitous  rocks,  while 
the  Adige  rushes  below.  Three 
forts  command  the  pass  at  its 
southern  extremity ;  that  of  Rivoli 
is  near  the  scene  of  the  famous 
victory  gained  by  Napoleon  over 
the  Austrians  in  1797.  Several  forts 
are  passed  farther  on.  Crossing  the 
Adige  at  Parona,  we  pass  St  Luda, 
where  the  line  from  Milan  to  Venice 
falls  in.  We  presently  reach 
Verona.    (See  route  164.) 


ROUTE  162. 

MUNICH  TO  VIENNA. 

295  miles.    \st  clasSy  46  m.  60^/. ; 
2nd,  34  m.  45  j?/.     Time,  13  ?iours. 

(The  distance  from  Munich  to 
Vienna  is  a  few  miles  longer  by 
the  Salzburg  route  now  described 
than  that  by  Simbach  to  Linz,  but 
the  former  is  much  the  more  in- 
teresting.) 

LEAVING  Munich,  we  go  by  the 
new  and  direct  route  to 
•  Rosenlieim  (4     miles)    {Hotel: 
KUnig-Otto).    It  is  situated  near  the 


confluence  of  the  Mangfall  and  the 
Inn,  and  has  considerable  salt-works, 
the  salt  water  being  brought  from 
Reichenhall,  fifty  miles  distant. 
There  is  a  beautiful  view  from  the 
Schlossberg,  to  the  east  of  the  town. 
(From  Rosenheim  a  branch  line  goes 
to  Innsbruck  and  Verona ;  see  Route 
161.)  We  cross  the  Inn,  and  pass- 
ing along  the  shore  of  the  lake 
called  the  Simmsee,  to  Endorf,  turn 
off  to  the  pretty  village  of  Prien 
{Hotel:  Kampenwand),  (66  miles), 
on  the  Chiemsee,  a  lake  about  11 
miles  long  by  7  broad.  The  lake- 
has  three  islands:  Herreninsel,  on 
which  is  a  building,  formerly  an 
abbey ;  Franeninsely  containing  a 
nunnery  and  an  inn  ;  and  Krautin- 
self  formerly  a  kitchen  garden  for 
the  monastery  and  nunnery.  We 
keep  by  the  south  shore  of  the  lake 
to  Ifebersee  (64  miles),  and  presently 
reach  Traunstein  (73  miles)  {Hotel : 
Post),  pleasantly  situated  above  the 
Traun.  There  are  salt-works  here ; 
the  salt  coming  from  Reichenhall, 
21  miles  off.  The  town  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1851,  and  has  been 
rebuilt  in  modem  style.  To  the 
eastward  we  see  the  Salzburg  Alps. 
Passing  Teisendorf  (83  miles),  near 
which  we  observe  the  ruins  of 
Raschevberg  Castle,  we  enter 
Austria,  near  FreUassing.  and  pre- 
sently reach  Salzburg  ($6  miles) 
{Hotels :  see  *  *  Hotel  List  ■').  (The 
Austrian  Custom  House  is  here.) 

Cabs. — Station  into  town,  without 
baggage,  50  kr. ;  two  horses,  1 
florin ;  with  baggage,  60  kr.,  and 

I  fl. 

English  Church.— Service  in 
the  German  Protestant  Church  at 

II  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 

This  town,  known  to  the  Romans 
as  Juvamum,  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Salzach,  chiefly  on  the  left 
bank.  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
said  it  vied  with  Naples  and  Con- 
stantinople in  the  natural  beauty  of 
its  position.  At  the  Hygienic 
Congress  in  Vienna,  1887,  it  was 
declared  the  healthiest  town  on  the 
Continent.  Its  antiquity  is  even 
older  than  the  Roman  station  of 
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Javavhun  which  stood  here.  The 
river,  banked  on  both  sides  by  pre- 
cipitous crags,  rushes  through  a 
natural  gateway.  The  heights  on 
either  side  of  the  river  are  crowned 
with  edifices.  That  on  the  left, 
e^led  the  Monchsberg,  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  castle  called  Hohen 
Salzburg,  an  irregular  feudal 
citadel  built  by  Archbishop  Qeh- 
hard  in  1077,  and  during  the  Middle 
Ages  the  residence  of  the  archbishops 
of  Salzburg,  who  combined  the 
dignity  of  princes-  of  the  German 
Empire  with  their  ecclesiastical 
rank.  The  castle  has  again  been 
fortified,  and  holds  a  small  garrison. 
The  Cathedrcdy  or"  Domkirche, 
was  built  in  1614  of  white  marble, 
in  the  Italian  style.  It  contains 
monuments  of  the  prince-bishops, 
and  some  good  paintings  bvMascagni 
and  Solari.  The  A  hbey  Church  of  St 
Peter  was  founded  by  St  Rupert 
in  582,  and  rebuilt  in  1657.  It 
contains  the  tomb  of  St  Rupert. 
The  abbey  has  a  valuable  library. 
The  Cemetenf  of  St  Peter  is  well 
worth  visiting.  The  vaults  hewn 
in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  the 
chapels  attached,  dating  from  the 
period  when  they  were  consecrated 
by  St  Rupert  (582),  are  very  inter- 
esting. The  Margareihen-hirchet  in 
the  middle  of  the  cemetery,  dating 
from  1485,  has  been  restored.  In 
the  last  vault  of  the  arcades  on  the 
nortii,  Michael  Haydn,  the  com- 
poser, is  buried.  Observe  the 
modem  monument  of  the  Countess 
Lanckoronska,  by  Schwanthaler. 
The  Residenz  SaUoas,  or  Palace, 
was  founded  in  1110  by  Archbishop 
Conrad,  but  the  building  •  itself  was 
not  commenced  till  15S^,  and  only 
finished  in  1724.  Opposite  to  it  is 
the  NevbaUf  Government  buildings, 
containing  a  permanent  exhibition 
of  art,  the  tower  of  which  has  a 
chime  of  bells,  which  are  usually 
played  at  7,  11,  and  6  o'clock.  On 
the  Residenz  Platz  is  a  fine  monu- 
mental fountain,  45  ft.  high.  Each 
of  the  hippopotami,  as  well  as  the 
figures  of  Atlas,  are  hewn  from  a 
single  block  of  marble.      In  the 


adjacent  Platz  is  the  bronze  statue 
of  Mozart,  by  Schwanthaler. 
Mozart  was  bom  at  Salzburg, 
Getreidegasse,  9.  The  smnm^ 
riding  school,  an  amphitheatre 
hewn  in  the  rocks  of  the  Monchs- 
berg— there  is  an  electric  lift  here — 
is  very  curious.  The  Mtiseum 
(open  daily  from  10  to  4)  contains 
antiquities,  natural  history  collec- 
tions, etc.  The  Mirabdl  Schloss, 
with  fine  marble  staircase  and  hall, 
was  built  by  one  of  the  archbishops 
in  1607.  Paracelsus,  the  celebrated 
naturalist,  died  here  in  1541.  The 
Capuzinerberg,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  the  hill  on  which  stands  the 
Capuchin  convent.  The  hill  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  Franaisci  Schlosseif 
780  ft.  above  the  river,  from  which 
the  prospect  is  much  more  exten- 
sive ;  but  the  best  view  of  all  is  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Stadtplatz, 
which  reaches  to  the  Untersberg, 
with  its  three  peaks,  of  which  the 
highest  is  6480  ft.  and  the  lowest 
5900,  noted  for  its  curious  caverns. 
Near  this  mountain  is  the  Hohe-QolL 
8000  ft.  high.  T^e  environs  afford 
pleasant  excursions.  [Diligence 
from  Salaburg  to  Ischl  in  seven  hours. 
A  more  convenient  iroute,  because 
it  is  nearly  all  by  rail,  is  that  via 
Lambach  and  Qmunden,  described 
below. 

Travellers  going  toward  Vienna 
from  Salzburg  can  include  the  , 
Salzkammergut  in  their  route  by 
taking  train  from  Salzburg  to  Ischl 
(33  miles),  thence  by  the  new  line 
to  Ebensee  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Lake  of  Traun  (two  hours),  thence 
steamer  to  Gmunden  (45  minutes). 
From  Gmunden  there  is  a  railway 
to  Lambach  (18  miles),  a  station  on 
the  railway  between  Salzburg  and 
Vienna.  The  whole  route  from 
Salzburg  to  Gmunden  occupies 
about  10  hours,  and  includes  the 
best  scenery  of  this  delightful 
region.] 

Leaving  Salzburg,  we  pass  the 
Capuzinerberg,  and  a  few  miles 
farther,  see,  on  the  right,  the  lake 
•  called  Wallerseej  with  the  Convent 
of  Seekirchen  on  its  bank.    Passing 
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Frankenmarkt,  we  ceach  VocMol- 
bruck  (153  miles),  situated  on  the 
Vockla.  A  little  farther  on  we 
obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  Traunstein, 
.  5540  ft.  high.  TsssingSchvxinnstadtf 
4  miles  south  of  which  are  the 
beautiful  falls  of  the  Traun,  we 
reach  Lambach  {Hotel:  Rossel), 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Traun  and  Agger.  The  Benedictine 
Monastery,  founded  in  the  11th 
century,  contains  a  fine  library, 
and  a  collection  of  engravings,  with 
some  good  paintings.  [Here  a 
branch  line  goes  to  the  Salzham- 
mergut, 

Tlie  8a1  kIt Mnmergnt.  —This  in- 
teresting region,  which  contains 
extensive  salt  mines,  the  property 
of  the  Austrian  GU>vemment  (hence 
the  name,  which  signifies  saU- 
excheqtier-property),  lies  between 
Styria  and  Salzbu^,  and  contains 
about  300  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  18,000.  It  is  now  greatly 
frequented  by  tourists  for  its  fiiTe 
.  mountain  and  lake  scenery,  which 
has  given  to  the  region  the  name  of 
the  "  Austrian  Switzerland."  It  is 
reached  from  Lambach  (see  above) 
by  railway  to  Gmpndrn  (3  hours) 
(Hotels :  see  "  Hotel  List"),  thence 
by  steamer  over  the  beautiful 
TraueTisee  (9  qiiles)  tO:  Menseej 
where  carriages  are  waiting  to  con- 
vey passengers  to  Ischl.  From  the 
station  Roitha,m  (7  miles),  the  cele- 
brated FaMs  of  the  Traun  (IJ  mile 
from  the  station)  may  be  visited. 
The  Trauenaee  is  the  most  beautifiil 
lake  in  Austria.  It  is  9  miles  long, 
and  is  traversed  in  about  one  hour. 
The  scenery  towards  the  southern 
end  is  very  grand.  At  the  southern 
extremity  is  Langbath^  where  are 
extensive  salt-works,  and  opposite 
is  Ebensee.  From  this  pmce  to 
Ischl  (12  miles)  the  route  follows 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Traun. 
The  omnibus  occupies  two  hours  to 
Ischl.  On  approaching  the  latter 
place  a  fine  view  is  had  of  the 
Dcichstein.  On  the  right  beyond 
the  first  bridge  is  the  entrance  to 
the  villa  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Ischl  {Hotels :  Kaiserin  Elizabethy 


BauBTf  Victoria),  This  is  a  delight- 
fully situated  watering-place,  and 
the  most  important  town  in  the 
Salzkammergut.  It  is  the  resort 
of  the  Austrian  aristocracy  during 
the  warm  season.  The  Emperor 
and  many  Austrian  noblemen  have 
villas  here.  The  valley  in  which 
the  town  is  situated  affords  beauti- 
ful walks,  which  have  been  rendered 
attractive  by  temples  and  summer- 
houses  at  the  finest  points.  The 
Esplanade  is  the  usual  promenade 
of  visitors,  and  here  a  band  plays 
every  evening.  Walks  and  excu/r- 
sums — ^to  the  grounds  behind  the 
Emperor*s  villa,  the  Sophien  Doppel- 
blick,  the  ruin  of  Wildenstein  (one 
hour),  the  HohenzoUer  Waterfall, 
etc.  Longer  excursions  to  Aussee 
(16  miles),  and  Hallstadt  Lake,  and 
to  the  salt  mine  (3  miles  from 
Ischl).] 

Resuming  our  journey  at  Lam- 
bach, we  cross  the  Traun,  and 
proceed  for  some  distance  along 
its  left  bank.  Passing  the  ChMeau 
o/Lichteneggf  we  reach  Wels  (164 
miles)  {Hotel:  Adler),  called  OvU- 
abis  by  the  Romans.  In  the  Old 
Castle,  belonging  to  Prince  Auers- 
perg,  MaximUian  I.  and  Charles  of 
Lorraine  died.  (Here  the  line  from 
Raiisbon  and  Passau  comes  in.) 
Passing  through  an  uninteresting 
country,  we  reach  Linz  (181  miles) 
{Hotel:  Erzherzog  Ka/rl),  It  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  which  is  crossed  by  an 
iron  bridge  300  yards  in  length. 
A  series  of  32  detached  forts,  in  a 
circuit  of  nine  miles,  connected  by 
covered  passages,    form   its   forti- 

.  fications.  Among  the  public  build- 
ings are  the  LandhatiSf  formerly  a 

.  convent,  in  which  are  the  Govern- 
ment offices ;  the  Museum,  con- 
taining antiquities,  a  collection  of 
natural  history,  armour,  etc.;  the 
Cathedral,  built  in  1822;  the 
Capuchin  Church,  with  the  tomb  of 
the  great  general,  Montecuccoli, 
Prince  Eugene's  predecessor;  and 
the  Schloss,  now  a  barrack. 

l^etkx  Asten  we  see  the  towers  of 
the  fine  Monastery  of  St  FloriaUy 
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containing  a  library  and  picture 
gSaUery,  a  good  collection  of  coins 
and  medals,  a  fine  hall,  and  an 
ancient  crypt  beneath  the  chapel. 
JSnns  (190  miles),  situated  on  the 
l^ft  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  near  its  y^onfluence  with  the 
Danube.  This  is  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Laweacuniy  where  Galerius 
cruelly  persecuted  the  Christians, 
A.D.  304.  The  walls  of  Enns  were 
built  with  the  money  paid  for  the 
ransom  of  Richard  Ooeur  de  Lion. 
The  lofty  Watch-Umer  in  the 
market-place  wfcs  erected  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  II.  The  Castle 
llnnseck  of  Prince  Auersperg  stands 
on  an  eminence  above  the  river. 
Amstetten  (220  miles),  obtaining  fine 
views  of  the  Danulne  on  the  left, 
and  the  Styriim  Alps  on  the  right. 
Crossing  the  Ips,  we  reach  Kemmel- 
bach  (2^  miles),  and  as  we  approach 
the  Danube,  we  see  on  the  opposite 
bank,  to  the  left,  Persenburg,  one 
of  the  Emperor's  sum  tfier  residences, 
and  the  spires  of  the  pilgrimage 
church  of  Maria  Taferl,  visited  each 
year  by  over  100,000  pilgrims. 
Passing  Poehlam  (240  miles),  we 
reach  Mblk  (244  miles)  {Hotels: 
Lamm,  Ochs),  situated  at  the  foot  of 
a  precipitous  hill  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube.  Above  it  stands 
a  Benedictine  Abbey  of  some  note. 
It  is  180  ft.  above  the  river.  It 
resembles  a  large  palace  rather  than 
an  abbey.  The'  site  was  formerly 
occupied  by  a  ch&teau  of  the  Mar- 
graves of  Babenburg.  The  abbey 
has  been  besieged  several  times. 
Two  bastions,  seen  at  the  eastern 
entrance,  were  strengthened  by 
Napoleon  after  the  battle  of  Aspem. 

The  Parish  Church,  of  the  16th 
century,  contains  several  monu- 
ments and  some  curious  stone 
carvings. 

Beyond  Purkersdorf  (289  miles), 
which  is  situated  below  the  Rieder- 
berg,  we  cross  the  Wien,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  capital  of 
Austria,  and  pass,  on  the  right,  the 
Park,  stocked  with  deer  and  wild 
boars,  belonging  to  the  Emperor. 
On  the  right,  near  Weidlirigau,  is 


the  Park  of  Hadersdorf,  containins 
the  grave  and  monument  of  Marshal 
Count  Laudon,  of  whom  Frederick 
the  Great  said  he  would  rather  have 
him  on  his  side  than  against  him. 
fftUteldor/is  greatly  frequented  by 
the  Viennese  on  Sundays  and  holi-' 
days.  It  contains  many  pleasant' 
villas,  caf6s,  and  public  gardens. 
Near  Penxing,  on  tne  right,  is  seen 
the  imperial  Palace  of  Sch&nbrunn; 
with  its  beautiful  grounds. 

VIENNA  {Hotels:  see  "Hotel 
List"). 

Arrival. — The  larger  hotels  send 
omnibuses  to  the  trains. 

Cabs. — Good  and  reasonable,  if 
the  regular  tariff  is  adhered  to,  but 
the  cabmen  are  notoriously  extor- 
tionate, and  a  bargain  should  al- 
ways be  made.  A  table  of  fares  is 
placed  in  each  cab.  Fares  in  the 
city — For  one-horse  cabs,  J  hour, 
50  kr. ;  for  each  succeeding  4  hour, 
20  kr.    For  two-horse  cabs,  1  florin 

Eer  hour  ;  for  each  i  hour  after  the 
rst  hour,  J  florin.  For  excursions 
out  of  the  city  a  tariff  of  charges 
exists,  but  as  it  is  rarelv  adhered 
to,  it  is  advisable  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement either  with  the  driver, 
or  if  the  carriage  is  (Hrdered  at  the 
hotel,  with  the  proprietor  before 
starting. 

Restaurants.— ITo^ei  Imperial,' 
Ringstrasse ;  Sachers,  near  the 
Opera  House ;  Breying's,  Graben- 
strasse,  and  behind  the  Rothhaus ; 
Goldne  Kugel,  am  Hof  11 ;  Lehner, 
zur  Linde ;  Heidhof.  Josephstadt, 
good  wine  and  beer. 

Theatres.— Performances  begin 
at  7  P.M.  The  Grand  Opera  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  magnifi- 
cently decorated,  and  holding  3000 
persons;  opera  and  ballet.  Hof- 
ov/rg  Theatre  holds  the  same  place 
in  Vienna  as  the  Theatre  Fran9ais 
in  Paris ;  tragedy  and  comedy. 
Theatre  an  der  Wien ;  comedies, 
operettas.  Carl  Theatre  ;  operettas 
and  spectacular  pieces.  Orpeum; 
varieties.  Summer  Theatres —  Volks 
Theatre,  in  the  Prater ;  Ne%iefwelt, 
at  Keetzing. 
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Concerts  .  in  the  Volksgarten 
eyery  afternoon  in  summer ;  Straus' 
or  military  band.  Allgarten.  In 
winter — Jionacher*s  classical  music, 
in  the  room  of  the  Mttsikverein, 
Military  music  daily,  in  fine 
weather,  in  the  burg  by  the  monu- 
ment of  the  Emperor  Francis.    . 

British  Embassy,  6  Mettemich- 
gasse.  Constdatef  3  Schwarzenberg 
^trasse. 

American  Embassy,  4  Schwind- 
gasse.     ConMUcttCf  2  Wasagasse. 

English  Church.— Service  at 
the  residence  of  the  English  Am- 
bassador on  Sunday,  11  a.m. 


PLACES  OF  INTEREST. 

Academy  op  Fine  Arts  (New). — 
S.undays,  ilO  to  1 ;  Saturdays,  9  to 
2;  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  6  to  7. 
See  p.  56^. 

:  The  Ambras  Collection  of 
ancient  armour  and  curiosities  in 
the  Lower  Belvedere,  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays.  See  p.  560. 
.  Antiquities,  statues,  busts,  etc., 
also  in  the  Lower  Belvedere,  same 
as  last.    See  p.  560. 

.  Arsenal.  — Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays,  9  to  3.  In  winter, 
oply  Thursday. 

Arsenal  (Civic), — 16,000  suits 
of  armour,  ete.  10  Hof  Stadt. 
Mondays  and  Thursdays.  See 
p.  562. 

Cabinet  op  Coins  and  Anti- 
quities, in  the  Imperial  Palace. 
Mondays  and  Fridays.  Usually 
application  must  be  made  at  the 
office  one  day  previously,  to  pro- 
cure cards  of  admission.  See 
p.  560. 

Cabinet  op  Minerals.— Same 
place.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
S.ee  p.  530. 

Cabinet  op  Natural  History. 
— Same  place.    Thursdays,  9  to  2. 

Geological  Institution,  in  the 
Liechtenstein  Palace.  Good  col- 
lection.   Open  daily,  9  to, 4. 

Harrach  Picture  Gallery,  in 


the  Freiungi  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days,, and  Saturdays,  10  to  *4. 
Closed  in  winter. 

.  Imperial  Gallery,  now  in  the 
Imperial  Museum,  every  day.  Tues- 
days and  Fridays  free,  on  other 
days  a  fee  to  attendant.  See  p. 
560. 

Imperial  Treasury,  in  the  Pal- 
ace. Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Fridays,  10  to  1.  Strangers  are 
usually  admitted  without  previous 
application  by  presenting  their  visit- 
ing cards.    See  p.  560. 

Imperial  Stables,  outside  the 
Bergthor,  may  be  visited  by  appli- 
cation at  the  office  of  the  person  in 
charge  at  the  stables^  1  to  3. 

Library,  llmperial,  Josephs- 
platz.  350,000  vols.  Daily,  9  to  4, 
except  Sunday.    See  p.  659. 

Liechtenstein  Gallery,  in  the 
summer  palace  of  the  Prince.  1200  . 
pictures ;  open  daily  in  summer 
except  Sunday,  fee.  to  attendant ;  in 
winter  special  application  neces- 
sary.   See  p.  561. 

Museum  of  Art  and  Industry, 
Eingstrassse,  for  the  promotion  of 
diflferent  branches  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry.   Daily,  except  Mondays. 

Polytechnic  Institution,  28 
Wieden,  "for  instruction  in  the 
various  lines  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  the  application  to  them 
of  chemical,  mechanical,  and  ma- 
thematical science."  Fine  collec- 
tions ;  50  professors^  1000  studente. 
Saturday  forenoons.  The  collec- 
tions, Wednesdays,  10  to  1. 

St  Stephen's  Cathedral.  — 
Every  day.    See  pp.  557-8. 

University, daily  after  10  o'clock. 
See  p.  561. 

Vienna  (in  German,  Wien),  the 
capital  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
(latest  census,  1,495,764),  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Wiener  mountain, 
in  a  plain  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  which  there  receives 
the  small  river  Wien.  Vienna,  with 
its  thirty^four  suburbs,  has  been 
divided  since  1890  into  nineteen 
districts,  called  Bezirke.  The  history 
of  this  city  goes  back  to  the  earliest 
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times.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
the  important  camp  of  Yindobona, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius  died  there. 
The  first  mention  of  Vienna  is  in  a 
charter  dated  1030,  and  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburgmade  it  his  capital  in  1276. 
He  and  his  successors  made  it  a 
strong  fortress,  which  twice  resisted 
the  attacks  of  the  Turks.  It  was 
besieged  by  them  for  one  month  in 
1529,  and  for  two  months  in  1683. 
Until  1858  it  was  surrounded  by- 
ramparts,  bastions,  and  a  deep 
ditch,  which  have  been  since  de- 
molished. A  boulevard  round  the 
Stadt,  or  city,  planted  with  trees, 
separates  it  from  the  suburbs.  The 
city  is  the  commercial  part,  and 
contains  the  Imperial  Palace  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  minis- 
terial and  ambassadorial  residences. 
The  principal  streets  are  the  Kohl- 
markt,  the  Kamtknerstrassef  the 
Grabetif  and  the  Stephensplatz. 
The  cathedral  and  the  castle  ex- 
cepted, the  city  contains  few  re- 
markable edifices.  Until  1858  the 
ramparts  were  perforated  by  twelve 
gateways  for  communication  with 
the  suburbs.  In  1857  an  imperial 
degree  ordained  the  enlargement 
of  the  city.  In  virtue  of  a  plan 
accepted  by  the  Emperor,  the  ram- 
parts have  been  demolished,  and 
the  new  Rings,  or  boulevards, 
occupy  the  place  of  the  glacis. 
These  Rings  are  bordered  by  fine 
houses,  gardens,  etc.  The  division 
north  of  the  Danube  Canal  is  called 
Leopoldstadt,  and  the  fashionable 
districts  are  those  round  the  Franz- 
ensring,  the  Opemring,  and  the 
Kolowratring.  The  high  street  of 
Praterstrasse  is  the  place  of  resort 
of  the  fashionable  world.  It  leads 
to  the  Prater — the  Bois-de-Boulogne 
of  the  Viennese.  The  chief  street 
of  Mariahilf  passes  through  the 
industrial  quarter.  The  adjacent 
division  of  Wieden  is  the  largest 
and  most  populous.  Landstrasse, 
•on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Wien, 
contains  a  great  number  of  palatial 
residences  and  gardens. 

The  most   important   edifice    of 
Vienna  is  the  Cathedral  of  St 


Stephbn,  or  DoM,  which,  according 
to  the  chronicles,  dates  from  the 
12th  century.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
1359  by  Duke  Rudolph  IV.,  and 
completed  in  the  16th  century.  It 
is  an  example  of  pure  Gothic.  It 
is  355  ft.  long,  220  ft.  wide,  and 
85  ft.  high,  divided  into  a  nave  and 
two  aisles.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  coloured  tiles.  The  tower  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  Gothic  art,  and  is  445  ft. 
in  height.  The  spire,  damaged 
several  times  by  lightning,  and  in 
1809  by  French  cannon-balls,  was 
in  part  demolished  in  1839,  recon- 
structed in  iron  in  1842,  and  again 
destroyed  in  I860.  The  present 
tower  was  erected  in  the  next  five 
years. 

On  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral, 
the  RieserUhor  (the  Giant's  Door), 
on  the  pftncipal  fa9ade,  flanked  by 
two  towers  each  over  210  ft.  high,  is 
worth  notice ;  it  dates  from  the 
16th  century,  and  is  only  opened 
on  occasions  of  great  ceremony. 
Under  canopies  cut  in  stone  stand 
the  statues  of  Rudolph  IV.  and 
Catherine,  his  wife,  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  On  the 
south  side  is  the  entrance  called 
the  Singerthor,  By  the  side  of  the 
vestibule  is  the  tomb  of  Nithard- 
Fuchs,  the  jester  of  Duke  Otho  the 
Joyous,  according  to  one  account ;  a 
Meistersinger,  according  to  another. 
On  the  north  side,  against  the  wall, 
is  the  stone  pulpit  from  which  the 
Franciscan,  Jean  Capristan,  in  1451, 
preached  the  crusade  against  the 
Turks ;  and  the  entrance  to  the 
new  vaults  is  by  the  side  of  the 
pulpit. 

Inside  the  church,  in  the  nave, 
is  the  stone  pulpit,  sculptured  by 
Master  Pilgram,  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  first  cathedral,  with 
his  own  effigy  and  those  of  the  four 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  stalls 
of  the  choir,  richly  carved  in  wood, 
are  of  the  16th  century.  The 
church  contains  38  altars.  The  high 
altar  is  of  the  17th  century ;  the  altar- 
piece  represents  the  Martyrdom  of 
St  Stephen.     Above  the  altar  is  a 
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*^  til  re  of  the  Virgin  in  the  style 
\  tbe  olrl  Byznntine  scliool.  Be- 
'^HfJ  the  high  altar  is  the  Kelic- 
■^oiiij  whicij  (jontaiujts  a  quantity  of 
■^^a^ure>t,  acquired^  for  the  most 
!^n,  since  the  14 til  centtiry.  The 
*"JOirs,  right  and  left,  hm^  been 
^cently  restore^^,  Iii  the  north 
Jslcj  iii  the  woineu'H  choir,  is  an 
*Ui'- piece  reprefienting  the  As- 
t^Joption,  by  Spielberger,  The 
t^noUph  of  Rudolph  JV.  is  the 
maest  piec5e  of  medieval  sculpture 
1  Vjeima  j  it  was  er^ctt-d  to  the 
iGin^ry  of  tlie  founder  of  the 
hurcli  but  hafl  l^«n  imx^h  damaged 
nd  dishgured-  The  Barhtira  Chapel 
^s  rcatorecl  upon  the  o^t..asion  of 
Je  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the 
mpei-or  FrancL^-Josc^pb  in  1853 ; 
'*i   fine  altar^  erected  by  the  Prin- 

na^ented  with  .tatueran'Wned 

nUiiiT^   +f*'""^'  or  Savoy  Chapel, 
titains       the      tombs     of     Pnnce 

dtain«  t>,  J5    '^l?""'  °f  ^"^e  Passion 

r"rm«rj.5„      ^  P""  =  sarcophagus 

ndmt+       J'         ""^  altar-vieue,   by 
the    4,^A*P"«°"t«    the    Pa^ion 

inces  AT^Ar^^?.^    °*    seventeen 
A.iitHa     P""°**'»  of  «ie  house 

seph?»lri«^    '"^^TKaa«t,    iitar  the 

^32?:    U   worH."-  T  ^"".'">enoed 
the  cbSrorom;;''"'^"^    ^■■-'"'^« 


H~ut;:V"C^'''V°f  "-  -,«7tare 

^«<:>'ei.,  and  siU^  o^f'«  °^'-  ^''^■ 
'"■■^t*.   is   remirVBh'^l  "''^"'^  An. 


fine  cenotaph  of  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold II.,  sculptured  by  Zanner. 
The  statue  of  the  emperor  is  a  very 
remarkable  work.  There  is,  besides, 
the  tomb  of  the  great  field-marshal, 
Count  Daun,  who  enjoyed  the 
unique  distinction  of  inflicting  two 
signal  defeats  on  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  to  whose  memory,  as 
**patrwe  liberator,'*  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  erected  this  monu- 
ment. The  Lorctto  Chapel  was 
founded  in  1627  by  the  Empress 
Eleanor ;  and  in  it  are  deposited, 
in  silver  vases,  the  hearts  of  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  house 
of  Austria. 

The  Hofburgkapelle  (the  Castle- 
church)  was  rebuilt  in  1449,  in  the 
rei^  of  Frederick  III.,  and  was 
restored  by  Maria  Theresa.  It 
contains  ^  several  good  pictures. 
The  music  of  the  chapel  is  excel- 
lent. The  public  are  admitted  on 
Sundays. 

The  Church  op  the  Capuchins, 
on  the  Neuemarkt,  was  founded  in 
1622  by  the  Empress  Anna,  wife  of 
Matthias,  and  finished  in  1632.  It 
contains  the  vavU  of  the  Imperial 
family,  and  over  110  of  their  coMns, 
commencing  with  that  of  Matthias, 
who  died  in  the  year  of  the  fotmda- 
tion  of  the  church.  Among  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the 
Imperial  family  are  Maria  Theresa 
and  her  husband  Francis  I.,  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt  (Napoleon  II.), 
m  right  of  his  mother  Marie  Louise, 
the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph,  the 
great  general.  Archduke  Charles, 
ine  vault  has  been  several  times 
enlarged^the  last  time  in  1841. 
Strangers  can  visit  the  vault  by 
applying  at  the  convent  close  to  the 

The  church  of  Maria-am-Gestade, 
or  Maria-stiegen,  in  the  Salvatorl 
gasse,  is  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in 
Vienna,  and  after  that  of  St  Stephen, 
the  finest  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
iT^""^  i^sT^  capital.  It  was  built 
IV 1*  ^^^^  century.  The  hepta- 
^onal  tower  190  ft  high,  terminating 

2  woll^^^fi?  ^^"^«'  ^«  remarkable, 
as  well  as  the  fa^de  of  the  principal 
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entrance.  The  Emperor  Francis 
restoref}  the  church,  which  he  gave 
up  to  the  Signorists.  It  is  the 
national  church  of  the  Bohemians. 
The  magnificent  high  altar  was  com- 
pleted in  1842. 

The  Carlskirchey  or  church  of  St 
Charles  Borromeo,  in  the  district  of 
Wieden,  near  the  old  odacis,  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  churcnes  in  Vienna. 
It  was  built  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow, 
for  the  cessation  of  the  plague,  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  by  Fischer 
of  Erlach,  and  completed  in  1737. 
It  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  98  ft.  high  and 
65^  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  flanked 
on  each  side  by  an  arcade.  The 
principal  entrance  is  reached  by 
eleven  steps  in  front  of  a  portico 
supported  by  eleven  Corinthian 
columns.  The  front  has  illustra- 
tions in  sculpture  of  the  terrors  of 
the  plague  of  1715.  The  interior  is 
splendid,  and  over  the  high  altar  is 
a  group  in  white  marble,  represent- 
ing the  glorification  of  St  Charles 
Borromeo. 

The  VotivHrche,  or  church  of  the 
Saviour,  on  the  Glacis  of  Alser, 
was  built  in  commemoration  of  the 
attempt  made  upon  the  life  of 
Francis-Joseph,  in  the  year  1863. 
The  emperor  laid  the  first  stone, 
which  was  brought  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  in  Palestine,  April  24, 
1856.  The  style  is  Decorated  Gothic. 
In  an  adjoining  chapel  is  the  tomb 
of  Count  Salm,  removed  from  Raitz, 
who  defended  Vienna  against  the 
Turks  in  1529. 

The  Imperial  Palace,  or  Hof- 
burg,  is  an  assemblage  of  buildings 
of  different  periods,  which  do  not 
present,  from'an  architectural  pmnt 
of  view,  anything  remarkable.  Its 
origin  goes  back  as  far  as  the  13th 
century.  The  Duke  Leopold  of 
Babenburg  raised  upon  the  present 
site  of  the  "Schweizerhof  "  a  palace 
of  which  the  towers  still  exist.  This 
building,  enlarged  by  Ottaker  and 
Frederick  III.,  was  given  its  present 
form  by  Ferdinand  I.,  the  Swiss 
Guard  being  quartered  there.  The 
old    gateway  of  the  Swiss  court, 


built  in  the  16th  century,  was  re- 
stored in  1854. 

Opposite  this  palace  was  the  castle 
of  the  counts  of  Cilly,  who  gave 
way  to  the  imperial  dynasty.  After 
a  tire,  which  reduced  it  to  ashes,  it 
was  restored  by  Rudolph  II.,  and 
received  the  name  of  Rudolphsburg, 
a  name  afterwards  changed  for  that 
of  Amalienhof,  after  the  Empress 
Amelia,  wife  of  Joseph  I.  In  1666, 
under  Leopold  I.,  was  built  the 
wing  cidled  Leopoldinische  Burg, 
now  occupied  by  the  bodyguard. 
A  fourth  wing,  which  contains  the 
Chancery,  was  built  in  1728,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IV.  These  four 
buildings  form  a  square  called  the 
Franzensplatz.  Charles  IV.  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  rebuilding  the 
palace  after  a  magnificent  plan  of 
Fischer  of  Erlach,  but  this  design 
was  only  carried  out  in  the  portion 
which  contains  the  winter  apart- 
ments, finished  in  1735.  The  library 
building  was  added  in  1729. 

The  cabinet  of  natural  history 
was  built  in  1764,  and  rebuilt  by 
Joseph  II.  The  wing  which  con- 
tains the  Knights'  Hall  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  in  1805, 
and  is  approached  by  the  long 
Controlor  corridor,  in  which  the 
emperors  used  to  grant  audience. 

The  Leopold  wing  contains  on  the 
first  floor  the  apartments  of  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress,  which  strangers 
are  allowed  to  visit  in  the  absence 
of  the  court. 

In  the  Swiss  Court  are  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Empress  Dowager,  the 
castle  church,  the  cabinet  and  private 
library  of  the  Emperor,  and  the. 
treasure  cham1:>er. 

The  wing  called  the  Reickskanzlei 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  German  Empire  ;  it 
now  contains  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  Emperor  and  his 
children,  and  the  grand  Batthyani 
staircase  by  Fischer  of  Erlach. 

The  Josephsplatz  buildings  con- 
tain the  imperiiu  library,  the  cabinet 
of  natural  history,  and  the  ball- 
rooms. 

In  the  Library  are  over  400,000. 
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volnmes  of  printed  bookd,  and  a  artillery,    and    projectiles.      Nine 

vast  collection  of  manuscripts  and  steam-engines  and  more  than  2000 

engravings.  men  are  employed  in  it..  Open  three 

The  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  times  a  week,  not  Sundays, 

is  excellently  arranged.  The  two  Belvedbbe  Palaces,  in 

The  Cabinet  of  Mineralogy  oc- ,  the  Wieden,  were  built  (1693-1724) 

cupies  three  halls.  for  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.     After 

The  Treasure  Chamber  contains  the  death  of  the  Prince,  the  Eni- 

the  coronation  regalia  of   Charle-  peror    bought    the     palaces     and 

magne,     formerly     preserved     at  gardens.      They  are  distinguished 
Nnremburg ;  those  of  the  emperors  .  as  the  Upper  and  Lower  ;Belvedere, 

of  Austria  ;  of  Napoleon,  as  king  of  separated   by  the    garden.     They 

Italy  ;  the  cradle  and  other  objects  contained   the    Imperial  Museums 

belonging   to   the  king  of  Rome,  until  1891,  when  they  were  removed 

Napoleon's  son  ;  a  rich  collection  to  the  new  Imperial  Art  Museum, 

of  diamonds,  among  others  that  of  On  the  Maria  Theresa  Platz,  in 

Charles   the  Bold,   weighing  1334'  the^  Burgring,  are  the  two  new  and 

carats;  an  emerald,  cut  into  a  box,  magnificent  museums,|onejtheKunst- 

weighing  2780  carats  ;.  the  imperial  histor  Museum,  the   other   Natur- 

collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  com-  histor   Museum.      The    former    is 

posed  of  150  brilliants  ;  the  decora-  used  as  the  Picture  Gallery.    In 

tion    of   Maria   Theresa,  enriched  this  are  over  2000  pictures,  and  it 

with   548  diamonds;   costumes  of  ranks  among  the  most  celebrated 

the    15th    century ;   the   sabre    of  galleries  in  Europe.    This  collection 

Timour,  etc.  comprises  examples  of  all  the  schools ; 

With  the  regalia  are  preserved  the  it  is  beautifully  arranged  in  a  suc- 

sacred  relics  used  at  the  coronation  cession  of  handsome  salons  on  the 

of  the  German -emperors,  to  wit:  second    floor     of     the     building, 

the  holy  spear,   and  nails  of  the  Amongst  the  artists*  names  may  be 

cross,  a  tooth  of  John  the  Baptist,  fpund     those  .  of    Eaphael,     Paul 

a  piece  of  the  coat  of  St  John  the  Veronese,    Titian,    Salvator    Rosa, 

Evangelist,  three  links  of  the  chains  Giorgione,     Tintoretto,      Bassano, 

of  Saints  Peter, .  Paul,  and  John  ;  Garavaggio^  Perugino,  Carlo  Dolce, 

the  Arm-bone  of  St  Ann,  and  a  piece  Leonardo    da   Vinci,    Andrea    del 

of  the  true  cross.                          '  Sarto,  the  Caracci,  Correggio,  Guido 

The  Cabinet  of  Coins  and  Anti-  Reni,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Van- 
quities  is  exceedingly  rich  in  objects  dyke,  Ruysdael,  Wouvermans, 
of  interest,  amongst  which  are  gener-  Teniers,  and  Ostade.  In  its  ex- 
ally  admired  the  famous  salt-cellar  amples  of  the  Venetian  school,  of 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  described  by  Rubens  and  Durer,  it  has  no 
him  in  his  Life ;  and  the  cameo  of  superior.  The  pictures  by  Titian 
Leda  and  the  Swan,  by  the  same  are  superb.  His  Ecce  Homo  and 
artist.  Danae  may  be  named,  and  his  por- 

The  Imperial  Arsenal  until  1848  traits  are  varied  and  numerous, 
occupied  a  large  palace  in  the  There  is  also  a  fine  Madonna  by 
Renngasse,  but  was  closed  after  the  Paolo  Veronese, 
pillage  by  the  insurgents  in  that  The  collection  of  antiquities, 
year.  The  New  Arsenalf  one  of  formerly  in  the  Lower  Belvedere, 
the  grandest  buildings  in  Vienna,  is  occupy  the  lower  salons  and  first 
outside  the  city,  near  the  Belvedere-  floor  of  the  Kunsthistor  Museum. 
Linie  barrier.  It  was  commenced  It  consists  chiefly  of  Roman  sculp- 
in  1849,  finished  in  1855,  in  the  tures  ;  and  the  Ambras  Museum, 
Anglo-Saxon  style,  and  in  the  form  brought  from  the  castle  of  Ambras, 
of  an  oblong  square.  It  contains  near  Innsbnjck,  in  the  Tyrol,  upon 
the  Museum  of  Arms  of  all  periods,  its  temporary  cession  ta  Bavaria  in 
and    the    manufactory    of    arms,  1805.      The    last-named    contains 
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many  suits  of  armour  of  historical 
personages ;  portraits  of  illustrious 
cfaacBcters  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries  y  principally  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg ;  oojects  of  art,  and 
illuminated  manuscripts.  The  col- 
lection of  armour  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  Europe,  the  finest 
snit  being  that  of  Alexander  Famese, 
with  gilt  reliefs  on  a  black  ground. 
It  seems  almost  invidious  to  single  > 
out  any  item  of  this  beautiful  col- 
lection for  mention,  but  there  is  a 
fine  shield  of  Charles  Y.  that  might 
he  compared  to  that  of  Achilles. 

The  Natural  Hibtobt  Mqsbum, 
fianking  this,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Maria  Theresa 
gsffden,  with  the  statue  of  that  em- 
press, is  an  equally  handsome  build- 
ing. It  contains  a  magnificent  minera- 
logical,  geological,  zoological,  and 
botanical  collection,  and  the  interior 
is  decorated  with  119  wall  paintings. 
On  the  second  floor  is  the  famous 
Vienna  herbarium. 

Thd  Academy  op -Fine  Arts,  on 
the  Schiller  Platz,  is  a  splendid 
edifice  in  the  style  ofthe  Renaissance, 
finished  in  1876,  and  contains  the 
collections  of  pictures  (1200),  models 
of  antique  statues,  etc.,  from  the  old 
Academy.  The  collection  of  pictures 
is  very  rich,  particularly  in  the 
works  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch 
masters.  On  the  ground  floor  are 
studios  for  sculptors,  and  on  the 
second  floor  studios  for  painters. 

Among  the  private  collections 
worth  visiting  is  the  gallerv  of  Prince 
Liechtenstein,  founded  by  Prince 
Adam  Liechtenstein,  who  also  built 
the  palace  in  1694.  It  contains 
worbs  of  Guido  Keni,  Corre^gio, 
F.  Francia,  Sassoferrato,  Giorgione, 
Caravaggio,  Carlo  Dolce,  Vandyke, 
Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Van  der 
Heist,  Jordaens,  Ostade,  etc. 

Another  valuable  collection  is 
that  in  Count  Harrach's  palace, 
built  in  1689,  comprising  400  pic- 
tures. Still  another  is  that  in  Count 
Sh6nbom*s  palace,  in  the  Renn- 
gasse.  There  are  several  other 
private  galleries,  notably  that  in  the 
palace  of  Baron  Rothschild. 


l%e  UwrvERSiTT  has  a  larger 
number  of  students  (6000)  than  any 
other  in  Germany.  It  was  founded 
in  1365,  and  remodelled  by  Maria 
Theresa  in  1756.  It  includes  depart- 
ments of  theology,  philosophy,  law, 
and  political  economy.  The  school 
of  medicine  is  justly  celebrated. 

Many  of  the  gardens  and  public 
promenades  will  have  been  seen  by 
the  tourist  in  his  visits  to  places 
alreadv  mentioned,  but  we  may 
specially  mention  the  Garden  of  the 
Palace  of  Prince  Schwartzenbeig, 
one  of  the  finest  in  Vienna,  which 
is  open  to  the  public,  as  are  also 
(in  the  absence  of  the  IVince)  the 
apartments  of  the  palace. 

The  Ttew  Bourse,  on  the  Schotten 
Ring,  opened  1877,  in  the  Renais- 
sance style,  is  a  splendid  edifice. 

The  Prater,  the  principal  pro- 
menade of  the-  Viennese,  is  a  wood 
(4270  acres)  which  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  suburb  of  Leopoldstadt.  It 
is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower 
Prater.  The  Praterstrasse,  formerly 
the  Jagerzeile,  is  the  principal 
avenue  leading  from  the  city  to  the 
wood.  It  terminates  at  a  point 
called  the  Praterstem^  and  is  con- 
tinued across  the  wood  to  the 
Danube.  From  this  point  another 
avenue  leads  to  the  Lusthaus^  a 
restaurant.  Thence  again,  a  bridge 
named  after  the  Archduke  Rudolph, 
crossing  the  river,  leads  to  the 
racecourse.  The  enormous  edifice 
constructed  for  the  World's  Fair 
of  1873  was  in  the  Prater.  The 
entrance  was  on  the  Great  Avenue, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Prater- 
stem. 

Amongst  the  Statues  and  Com- 
memorative Monuments  are : — 

The  equestrian  statue  of  Joseph 
II.  on  the  Josephsplatz,  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  The  em- 
peror is  represented  on  horseback, 
stretching  out  his  hand  and  blessing 
his  people. 

The  FranzerCa  monument^  in  the 
inner  court  of  the  palace,  was  raised 
in  1846  by  Ferdinand  I;  The 
granite  is  adorned  with  bronze  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  Science,  Coin- 
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age,  Christian  Art,  Industry,  Mining 
Science,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
etc. ;  at  the  four  angles  are  seated 
the  statues  of  Religion,  Fortitude, 
Justice,  and  Peace.  The  pedestal 
supports  the  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  II.,  17  ft.  high. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Archduke  Charles,  in  the  outer 
BurgplatZf  was  erected  in  1860. 
The  archduke  is  represented  at  the 
battle  of  Aspem,  at  the  moment 
when  he  lifts  the  flag  to  le&d  thd 
Grenadiers  to  the  attack.  At  the 
four  angles  of  the  pedestal  are  eagles 
with  the  imperial  cipher. 

In  the  same  place  is  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
by  the  same  sculptor,  Femkom. 

In  the  Palace  park  is  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  Emperor  Franda 
1,  of  Germany,  husband  of  Maria 
Theresa.  Among  other  public 
statues  should  be  mentioned  the 
fine  one  of  Maria  Theresa  and  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Prince  Schwar- 
zenberg.  More  recently  a  noble 
statue  has  been  erected  to  Marshal 
Radetzky,  long  the  father  of  the 
Austrian  army. 

In  the  VolkagarteUf  opposite  the 
castle,  is  the  temple  of  Theseus,  a 
reproduction  of  the  temple  of 
Theseus  at  Athens,  built  in  1823, 
after  the  designs  of  Nobile.  It  used 
to  contain  the  colossal  group  in 
white  marble  of  the  combat  of 
Theseus  with  the  Minotaur,  the  chief 
work  of  Canova,  but  this  has  been 
removed  to  the  Museum  of  Art. 
Napoleon  ordered  this  group  for 
the  city  of  Milan.  It  was  after- 
wards purchased  by  the  Emperor 
Francis. 

The  Column  of  the  Trinity,  on 
SS  ^'^^^^np^Xf  was  erected  in 
1694  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  I., 
on  the  cessation  of  the  plague.  The 
7?a  ^^'  **/^^i*«  Salzburg  marble,  is 
/I*  ft.  high  ;  on  the  pedestal  is  a 
rock  supporting  Religion,  a  cherub 
overthrowing  the  monster  of.  the 
plague,  and  some  bas-reliefs  repre- 
yentuig  episodes  of  biblical  history. 
On  the  summit  of  the  column  is  the 
emperor  kneeling,  and  angels  rising 


towards  heaven,  or  the  throne  of 
the  Trinity. 

The  monument  in  the  Hohemarkt 
was  erected  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
of  Leopold  I.  The  emperor  had 
promised  to  erect  this  monument  if 
his  son  Joseph  returned  safe  from 
the  war  against  France,  and  he  did 
return  as  the  victor  of  Landau.  The 
emperor  died  before  the  fulfilment 
of  his  promise,  but  the  Emperor 
Joseph  nimself  caused  the  monu- 
ment to  be  erected,  after  the  designs 
of  Fischer  of  Erlach,  in  wood, 
Charles  VI.,  in  1732.  had  it  exe- 
cuted in  marble  and  bronze.  It 
consists  of  a  canopy  supported  by 
Corinthian  columns,  under  which  is 
a  group  representing  the  marriage 
of  the  Virgin. 

Vienna  has  many  fine  fountains 
and  bridges,  none  of  which  demand 
special  description. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  the  com- 
merce and  population  of  Vienna 
have  increased  to  an  extent  that 
appears  almost  miraculous  to  those 
who  were  previously  acquainted  with 
the  city.  The  Austrian  capital 
numbers  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  of  inhabitants;  its  Opera 
House  and  Conservatoire  are  un- 
rivalled in  Europe  ;  and  the  Riiigs 
are  the  finest  streets  in  the  world. 
The  municipality  does  not,  how- 
ever, limit  its  enterprise  to  mere 
embellishment ;  it  has  undertaken, 
and  carried  out,  a  costly  and  mag- 
nificent system  of  water-supply  ; 
and  has,  moreover,  with  the  aid  of  • 
the  Duchy  of  Nether- Austria,  com- 
menced the  great  work  of  regulating 
the  Danube  in  such  wise  as  to  enable 
Vienna  to  receive  and  transmit  an 
enormous  quantity  of  raw  produce 
and  manufactured  goods  by  water. 
Quays  and  warehouses  form  a  part 
of  this  gigantic  project,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  which  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  is 
very  charming.  All  the  interesting 
points  may  be  visited  by  omnibus 
or  raiL 

ScHONBRUNN,  the  imperial  sum- 
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mer  palace,  is  situated  at  half  an 
hour's  difitance  south-west  from 
Vienna.  This  palace,  formerly  a 
hunting-lodge  of  the  Emperor 
Matthias,  was  enlarged  and  finished 
in  1750  by  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa.  Napoleon  occupied  it  in 
1805  and  1809  ;  its  apartments  were 
more  recently  occupied  by  the  Duke 
of  Reichstadt,  his  son,  who  died 
there  the  2nd  of  July  1832.  The 
fine  double  staircase,  the  theatre, 
and  the  orangery  of  740  trees,  are 
remarkable.  The  palace  contains 
1500  chambers ;  behind  it  extends 
the  large  park,  open  to  the  public. 
The  grand  parterre  is  adorned  with 
32  statues,  and  a  large  basin  with 
two  fountains  in  front  of  the  prin- 
cipal facade.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  park,  on  a  hill,  is  the  Oloriette, 
a  colonnade  which  commands  a 
charming  view.  There  are  also  in 
the  grounds  a  Roman  ruin ;  and 
the  Schone  Brunneuj  or  Beautiful 
Fountain,  which  gave  the  name  to 
the  palace,  with  a  group  represent- 
ing an  Undine,  by  Beyer,  and  the 
monument  of  Maria  Theresa.  A 
Zoological  and  a  Botanical  Garden 
are  connected  with  the  park. 

Across  the  park  is  the  village  of 
Hietzing,  which  contains  a  great 
number  of  villas  and  country- 
houses  ;  Amongst  others,  the  villa  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick ;  it  also 
contains  a  theatre,  and  several  pub- 
lic gardens.  Near  Schonbrunn  is 
also  the  village  of  Penzing. 

At  Baden  (several  hotels  and 
restaurants)  are  some  alkaline  and 
sulphurous  springs  and  baths,  fre- 
quented from  the  middle  of  May  to 
the  middle  of  Ocbober. 

Laxenburg  is  an  imperial  sum- 
mer palace,  which  is  reached  by 
a  branch  of  the  southern  railway 
in  f  of  an  hour.  Its  i  divisions  are 
distinguished  as  the  "Old  Castle," 
dating  from  1377 ;  and  the  "New 
Castle,"  or  Blue  House,  from  1600. 
It  was  a  favourite  abode  of  Maria 
Theresa,  Joseph  II.,  Francis  I.,  and 
also  of  the  present  Emperor.  The 
church  contains  a  picture  by  Van- 
dyke, and  in  the  apartments  are 


admirable  pictures  by  Canaletto, 
and  a  group  of  Meleager,  by  Beyer. 
The  large  park  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Europe,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
river  Schweehat,  which  forms  a  lake 
with  several  islands.  On  one  of  the 
islets  is  the  FranzeTiburg,  a  small 
castle  built  in  true  medijeval  style. 
It  contains  a  hall  of  arms,  a  collec- 
tion of  objects  of  art,  a  chapel,  etc. 
Amongst  the  objects  of  art  may  be 
speciuly  mentioned  the  armour  of 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  and  7 
marble  sj^tues  of  princes  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  and  a  fine 
gallery  of  portraits  of  princes  of  the 
family  of  Lorraine.  * 


BOUTB  103. 

VIENNA  TO  DRESDEN,  BY 
BRUNN  AND  PRAGUE. 

{Note.^The  direct  line  to  Prague, 
avoiding  Brunn,  is  nearly  38 
miles  shorter  than  the  line  here 
described,  but  the  express  trains 
occupy  the  same  time  by  both 
routes.  There  is  nothing  of  in- 
terest on  the  shorter  route  via 
Gmund.) 

370  milea,  lat  doss,  27  /.  65  kr,; 
2nd,  20  Ji.  83  hr.;  Zrd,  14/  3  kr, 

LEAVING  Vienna,  we  pass 
Florisdorf  &nd  Wagrmiif  near 
the  latter  the  great  battle  of  the 
5th  and  6th  July  1809  took  place 
between  the  French  and  Austrians. 
From  Ganzemdorf  (19  miles)  a 
branch  goes  to  Presburg  and  Peath, 
Near  Dumkruth  we  obtain  a  view 
of  the  lesser  range  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains.  We  now  go  near  the 
river  March,  the  boundary  between 
Hungary  and  Austria,  and  passing 
Hohenau,  ascend  the  valley  of  the 
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Thaya,  and  reach  Lundenburo  (62  residence  of  the  principal  oflacials  of 
miles).  Here  a  branch  line  goes  Bohemia.  The  nobles  of  Bohemia 
to  OimiUz.  On  the  left,  near  Saitz  reside  here  daring  part  of  the  year. 
(61  miles),  rises  the  lofty  belvedere  Its  site  is  a  regular  basin  cut  in 
in  the  park  of  Prince  Liechtenstein,  two  by  the  river  Moldan.  "Viewed 
Crossing  the  viaduct,  we  reach  from  the  bridge,  no  city  in  Germany 
Raigem,  Here  is  an  ancient  Bene-  surpasses  it  in  the  grandeur  of  its 
dictine  monastery,  founded  in  1048  appearance.  It  is  9  miles  in  cir- 
by  Duke  Bretislaw,  with  a  hand-  cumference,  and  is  divided  into 
some  church  and  a  good  library,  seven,  districts — viz.  the  Altstadt, 
Brunn  (95  miles)  {Hotel:  Grand  Josephstadt,  and  Neustadt  on  the 
Hotel),  This  town,  the  capital  of  right  bank  of  the  river  ;  the  Klein- 
Moravia,  is  situated  near  the  con-  seite,  Hradschin,  Vyschrad,  and 
flnence  of  Schivartzatva  and  the  Bubna  on  the  left.  The  Altstadt 
Zwittavoa.  The  CastU  of  ^cnelberg,  (the  old  town)  lies  along  the  right 
now  A  prison,  was  the  place  of  con-  bank  towards  the  north.  Its  streets 
finement  of  Baron  Trenck  and  are  narrow,  but  being  the  principal 
Silvio  Pellico.  Trenck  died  here  seat  of  business,  it  contains  the  best 
in  1749.  Pellico,  with  other  Italian  shops.  The  Neustadt  encloses  the 
patriots,  was  confined  here  from  .  Altstadt  on  the  north-east,  east,  and 
1822  to  1830.  The  Church  of  the  south  -  east,  and  was  formerly 
Capuchins  contains  the  tomb  of  separated  from  it  by  walls  and  a 
Baron  Trenck.  The-  Dikasterial  ditch,  which  has  been  filled  up. 
Oebaude,  formerly  an  Augustine  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
convent,  is  now  a  Government  occupying  the  bank  and  the  north- 
office.  The  Moravian  National  ern  portion,  is  the  Kleinseite,  the 
Museum  contains  a  library,  and  a  abode  of  the  Bohemian  nobility, 
collection  of  antiquities.  Brnun  is  and  the  site  of  several  remarkable 
celebrated  for  its  extensive  cloth  palaces.  The  other  quarter,  the 
manufactories.  Leaving  Brunn,  we  Hradschin,  to  the  west  and  south  of 
pass  some  places  of  no  interest,  the  Kleinseite,  occupies  the  side  of 
and  reach  Zwittau  (139  miles),  a  a  steep  hill,  and  contains  fewer 
walled  town,  having  a  considerable  houses  than  the  other  quarters,  but 
trade  in  cloth  and  linen.  About  14  surpasses  them  in  interest  in  conse- 
miles  from  PardubUz  (189  miles)  is  quence  of  the  public  edifices  which 
the  field  of  Sadowa,  the  scene  of  the  it  contains. 

great  battle  fought  in  1866  between  On  quitting  the  railway  station, 

the     Prussians     and     Austrians.  and  entering  the  ^^«^a£?^  (old  town), 

(Branch    line   to   Koniggratz    and  we  pass  through  the  Pulverthurm 

Zittau. )  Kolin  (215  miles).    On  the  (Pow4er  Tower).    This  tower  is  in 

right  we  see  an  obelisk  raised  in  1842  the  Gothic  style  ;  it  was  built  in  the 

to  commemorate  a  victory  gained  14th    century,  by  the    citizens    of 

by  the  Austrians  over  the  Prussians  ^Prague,  in  honour  of  King  Ladislas 

under  Frederick  the  Great  in  1757,  II.      It  was  formerly  one  of   the 

during    the    Seven    Years*    War.  eight  gate-towers  which  gave  access 

Passing  some  other  places  of  no  in-  to  the  old  town,  and  separated  it 

terest,  we  reach  from  the  Neustadt.    It  was  carefully 

Prague  (256  miles)  {Hotels :  see  restored  a  few  years  ago.    The  Pul- 

"  Hotel  List  ").  verthurm  adjoins,  on  the  north  side, 

Cabs.— r-Two  persons,  40  kr.  the  the   Konigshoff  an   ancient   royal 

course ;  each   quarter   of  an  hour  palace,  now  a  barrack ;  tiiis  tower 

after,  20  kr.  gives  access  to  the  Zeltnergasse,  one 

The  capital    of    Bohemia,   and,  of  the  principal  streets  in  the  old 

next  to  Vienna,  the  principal  city  town.    On    the    left    stands    the 

in  the  empire  of  Austria.  It  is  the  Palace  of  Justice,  formerly  the 
seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  the  house  of  the  commander-general  of 


Ctanaany. 
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the  garrison.  The  Zeltnergasse 
leads  to  the  Orome  Ring,  the  prin- 
cipal square  in  the  old  town.  Here 
the  ancient  kings  of  Bohemia  gave 
fetes  and  tonmaments,  and  here,  in 
1621,  twenty-seven  chiefs  c^  the 
Protestant  party  were  executed.  In 
the  centre  is  the  MarienMtde 
(Mary's  Column),  erected  in  1650  by 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.,  after 
the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Prague  by 
the  Swedes.  Here  is  also  a  monumen- 
tal fountain,  erected  under  the  Em- 
peror Rudolph.  The  RcUhJiaus  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Grosse  Ring,  and 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient 
one,  built  in  the  14th  century,  of 
which  there  only  remain  the  chapel, 
the  great  tower,  and  the  southern 
facade  containing  the  council 
chamber.  The  present  structure 
was  erected  between  1838  and  1849, 
and  is  in  the  €k>thic  style.  The 
principal  facade  is  adorned  with  the 
statute  of  six  kings  of  Bohemia. 

The  east  side  of  the  Grosse  Ring 
is  occupied  by  the  K^naky  Palace, 
the  largest  buUding  in  the  old  town, 
and  the  church  called  Teynkirehe, 
the  facade  of  which  is  masked  by 
some  old  houses  with  arcades. 

The  Tejfnkirche  is  a  Grothic  build- 
ing, begun  in  1360,  and  completed  a 
century  later  by  the  German  mer- 
chants of  Prague,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  church,  founded  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury, of  which  the  baptistery  still 
exists.  The  towers,  erected  by 
King  Podiebrad,  are  very  fine  ;  their 
roofs  are  each  flanked  by  four  small 
towersj  also  roofed.  Their  height  is 
upwards  of  250  feet. 

From  the  Grosse  Ring  we  proceed 
to  the  Kleine  Ring  and  the  Kleine 
Carlsgasse,  Near  the  former  is  the 
great  pdace  of  Clam-OaZUu,  a  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  the  Italian  style,  built 
1707-12.  We  next  reach  the  Gro88e 
Carlsgasse,  of  which  the  whole  of 
one  side  is  taken  up  by  the  Glemen- 
tinum,  formerly  a  Jesuits'  college. 
The  ©nperor  Ferdinand  I.,  in  1556, 
summoned  the  Jesuits  to  Prague  in 
order  to  oppose  the  Protestant  ten- 
dencies of  the  university.  The  Em- 
peror Joseph  II.,  after  the  departure 


of  the  Jesuits,  converted  it  into  a 
seminary.  The  structure  comprises 
seven  oourts,  two  churches,  and  two 
chapels.  The  Clementinnm  com- 
poses part  of  the  university  of 
Prague;  it  contains  a  lyceum,  a 
school,  a  library,  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  an  observatory, 
halls  of  philosophy  and  theology,  an 
academy  of  fine  arts,  etc. 

The  Grosse  Carlsgasse  leads  to  the 
Brtickenplatz,  which  borders  the 
quay  of  the  Moldau.  The  east  side 
of  this  place  is  occupied  by  the 
Kreuzhermkirche  (church  of  the 
Crusaders),  a  beautiful  building, 
erected  1672-88,  after  the  model  of 
St  Peter's  at  Rome.  Its  interior  is 
splendidly  decorated  ;  the  chapter- 
house is  adorned  w^ith  paintmgs. 
Near  this  church  is  the  statue  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV.,  erected  in 
1848,  on  the  500th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  university.  Op- 
posite the  church  of  the  Crusaders 
is  the  palace  of  Prince  Colorado- 
Mansfeld,  containing  good  collec- 
tions of  nictures  and  arms. 

The  NaiionaZ  Theatre  was  re- 
stored and  enlarged  in  1859.  On 
the  FranzenS'Quai,  between  the 
two  bridges,  is  the  Monument  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  L  It  was  erected 
in  1845  by  the  States  of  Bohemia. 
It  is  a  monumental  fountain, 
in  the  form  of  a  Gothic  pyra- 
mid, 75  feet  high,  on  which  are 
eight  basins.  In  the  centre  is  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Francis  I.,  in 
bronze,  surrounded  by  figures  in 
sandstone  representing  the  sixteen 
circles  of  Bohemia,  the  town  of 
Prague,  Art,  Science,  Commerce, 
and  Industry. 

The  ancient  Qhetto,  or  Jews' 
Quarter  of  Prague,  formerly  cidled 
Judenstadt,  has,  since  1830,  been 
named  Josephstadt,  Nearly  10,000 
souls,  few  of  whom  are  Jews,  in- 
habit this  narrow  and  tortuous 
district.  Formerly  the  Ohetto  was 
closed  by  nine  gates.  We  observe 
the  ancient  Hotd  de  Ville  of  the 
Jews.  There  is  a  good  view  from 
the  tower.  There  are  five  syna- 
gogues, of  which  the  oldest  dates 
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from  1250.  We  see  also  the  Re- 
formed Jewish  Temple,  and  near  it 
the  Old  Jevnah  Ceinetery  ;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  spots  in 
.  Prague.  It  is  no  longer  used,  and 
is  completely  filled  with  graves. 

The  Neukadty  or  New  Town,  is 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  Altstadt, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Kolowraistraase.  This  street  contains 
the  NationaZ  Museum  of  Bohemia, 
founded  in  1818  by  Count  Kolowrat. 
It  contains  a  library ;  ethnogra- 
phical collections ;  medals,  charts 
armorial  emblazonments,  and  seals  ; 
a  cabinet  of  gjeolcjgy,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  antediluvian  plants.  The 
ground  floor  is  occupied  by  collec- 
tions of  mineralogy.  On  the  first 
floor  are:  in  the  first  apartment, 
wood  and  ivory  carvings,  and  an 
ethnographical  collection ;  in  the 
second,  antiquities,  bronzes,  arms, 
drinking  vessels ;  in  the  third  and 
fourth  apartments,  the  museum  of 
natural  history. 

The  Kolowratstrasse,  on  the  south- 
west side,  leads  to  a  large  street 
called  Wenjxlsplaiz,  formerly  the 
RossuncMrkt,  The  two  extremities 
of  this  street  are  ornamented  by  two 
fountains,  one  bearing  the  statue  of 
St  NepomvJc,  the  other  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Venceslas.  The 
.  Wenzelsplatz  abuts  upon  the  Ross- 
thor,  one  of  the  open  gates  of  the 
ramparts.  From  the  summit  there 
is  a  fine  panoramic  view.  On  the 
rampart,  between  the  Rossthor  and 
Neuihor,  is  a  monument  in  memory 
of  the  Bohemians  who  fell  in  the 
imperial  service  in  1848-49. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  new 
town  is  the  large  souare  called 
GarlspUUz,  Here  is  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  or  Neustctdtker  Rathfiaus, 
founded  in  1370,  and  restored  in 
1806.  Of  the  ori^nal  building 
only  one  tower  remains. 

Prague  has  five  bridges  across  the 
Moldau,  besides  two  railway  bridges : 
the  Karlsbrucke  (Charles  Bridge) ; 
the  suspension  bridge,  or  Emperor 
Francis  Bridge ;  the  Palacky ;  the 
Kettenstig ;  and  the  Francis  Joseph. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  bridge 


is  the  memorial  called  the  Kabls- 
DENKMAL,  erected  in  1848  to  com- 
memorate the  500th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  university.  In 
niches  on  each  side  are  figures  re- 
presenting Theology,  Philology, 
Law,  and  Medicine ;  and  at  the 
angles  are  statues  of  two  arch- 
bisnops  of  Prague,  a  Kolowrat,  and 
Matthias  of  Arras,  the  architect  of 
the  cathedral,  representing  the 
Scholar,  Statesman,  Soldier,  and 
Artist  of  that  period. 

The  Karlsbrucke  is  a  stone  bridge 
leading  from  the  old  town  to  the 
Kleinseite.  It  was  commenced  in 
1358,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IV., 
by  the  architect,  f*eter  Arler,  of 
Gmund  ;  it  was  completed  in  1507> 
in  the  reign  of  Ladislas  II.  It  is 
upwards  of  540  yards  long,  and 
rests  upon  16  .arches.  The  ex- 
tremities are  protected  by  towers ; 
that  of  the  Altstadt,  built  in  1451, 
is  decorated,  on  the  town  side,  ¥ritn 
statues  of  the  Emperors  Charles  IV. , 
Venceslas,  and  Sigismund,  and 
others,  together  with  the  arms  of 
all  the  countries  formerly  subject 
to  the  Crown  of  Bohemia.  The 
fa9ade  towards  the  river  was 
seriously  damaged  in  1648  by  the 
Swedes,  who  besieged  this  town, 
without  success,  for  14  weeks. 
The  arms  of  the  city  of  Prague  are 
the  only  ornaments  of  this  fa^e. 
On  the  Kleirukite  end  there  are  two 
towers,  one  of  the  fourteenth,  the 
other  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
arches  of  the  bridge  are  adorned 
with  30  statues  or  groups  of  saints 
in  stone.  The  most  striking  of  the 
statues  is  that  of  St  Nepomibcenus, 
or  Nepomuk,  patron  of  Bohemia; 
it  is  of  bronze,  and  the  reliefs,  also 
in  bronze,  were  executed  at  Nurem- 
burg.  A  cross  with  five  stars,  on 
the  parapet,  marks  the  spot  where 
the  saint  was  thrown  into  tiie  river 
by  order  of  King  Venceslas  IV., 
because  he  refused  to  reveal  the 
secrets  which  the  Queen  had  en- 
trusted to  him  in  the  confessional. 
The  five  stars  are  in  imitation  of 
the  flames  which  the  legend  states 
hovered  over   the   spot  where  he 
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lay.  He  was  canonised  in  1728.  interior  contains  a  profusion  of 
On  the  16tli  of  May,  his  anni-  paintings  and  statues.  The  chapels 
versary,  the  bridge  is  the  resort  of  also  contain  several  good  pictures, 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  who  come  The  Palace  of  Count  NostitZf  a 
from  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  little  south  of  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
Hungary,  to  pay  their  devotions  contains  an  excellent  picture  gallery, 
before  his  statue.  Amongst  other  collections  of  plaster  casts,  engrav^ 
statues  are  those  of  St  Ignatius  on  ings,  and  medals,  and  a  library, 
the  right,  and  St  Francis  Xavier  on  WdUensUirCs  PalacCy  in  the 
the  left ;  they  date  from  the  Waldstein  PlatZy  is  a  vast  edifice, 
eighteenth  century.  This  remark-  built  in  1623  by  Wallenstein,  the 
able  bridge  was  much  injured  by  hero  of  the  Tnirty  Years'  War, 
floods  in  1890,  but  it  has  been  and  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
carefully  repaired  and  strengthened,  descendants.  It  comprises  three 
The  Bridge  of  the  Emperor  Francis  courts  and  a  lat^ge  garden.  The 
was  opened  in  1841.  It  is  about  great  Wallenstein  kept  a  body- 
1500  ft.  long  and  30  feet  wide,  and  guard,  and  an  establiBhment  of  40 
crosses  the  island  of  Schutzeninsel.  pages,  4  chamberlains,  12  chevaliers 
It  begins  at  the  Franzens-Qum^  and  and  barons  ;  his  stables  contained 
crosses  over  to  the  southern  ex-  300  horses.  He  had  a  representa- 
tremity  of  the  Kleinseite.  Another  tive  at  Vienna  ;  his  estates  in 
island  is  called  the '  Sophien-insel  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Friedland, 
(Sophia's  Island) ;  there  is  a  de-  Mecklenburg,  Glogau,  and  Sagau, 
lightful  promenade  here,  much  re-  brought  him  upwards  of  £1,000,000 
sorted  to  in  summer.  In  the  per  annum.  The  great  Aivdience 
garden  of  the  restaurant  concerts  Chamber,  restored  in  1854,  is 
take  place  every  day.  adorned  with  a  fresco    represent- 

After  crossing  the  Karlsbrticke,  ing  Wallenstein,  as  an  ancient 
we  enter  the  Briickengasse,  and  hero,  in  a  triumphal  car.  The 
reach  the  KleCnseitener  Ring,  the  chapel  and  the  oratory  above  it 
principal  square  in  this  quarter,  have  been  preserved  in  the  same 
Here  is  the  ancient  Rathhaus,  state  in  which  they  were  left  by 
now  converted  into  Government  Wallenstein.  In  the  garden  is  a 
offices.  In  the  centre  of  the  Ring  grotto  containing  a  bath,  with  a 
is  Radet8kn/*s  Monument,  erected  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the 
in  1858  by  "the  Bohemian  Society  Cabinet  of  Astrology.  In  the  same 
of  Fine  Arts.  The  field-marshw  part  is  the  play-room,  and  the 
is  represented  holding  his  baton  in  Waldsteinhalle,  a  gallery  adorned 
one  nand  and  a  standard  in  the  with  frescoes.  The  play-room  con- 
other.  He  stands  on  a  shield  tains  the  portraits  of  Wallenstein 
borne  by  eight  soldiers  of  different  and  his  second  wife  ;  and  the  horse 
branches  of  the  service.  The  (stuff'ed)  which  was  killed  under 
figures  are  all  of  bronze ;  the  him  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen.  In 
pedestal  is  of  granite ;  the  monu-  the  garden  are  also  an  arcade 
ment  is  upwards  of  30  feet  high,  decorated  so  as  to  represent 
It  is  made  of  the  metal  of  100  .stalactites,  the  aviary,  and  the 
cannon,  taken  from  the  Pied-  riding  -  school.  The  gardens  are 
montese.  open  to  the  public  on  Thursdays, 

On  the  square  called  Stepkans  Sundays,  and  f^te-days.  The  other 
Platz  is  the  Church  of  St  Nicholas,  sides  of  the  Waldsteiu  Platz  are 
founded  in  1573  by  the  Jesuits,  occupied  by  the  palaces  of  Prince 
and  completed  about  the  end  of  £gon  Fiirstenberg,  Count  Hanusch- 
the  16th  century.  It  is  the  largest  Kolowrat,  and  Prince  William 
church  in  Prague ;  it  has  three  Auerspei^.  Two  ways  lead  from 
doors,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  the  Kleinseitener  Ring  to  .the 
clock  tower  250  feet  high.  The  Hradschin  ;  the  shorter  of  the  two 
37 
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ascends  by  the  Schloss-siegengasse,  milian  II. ;  tlie  reliefs  represent 
and  then  by  a  flight  of  203  steps  1»  Charles  IV.,  with  his  wives  and 
the  court  of  the  palace  :  the  other  descendants.  In  the  vaults  are  the 
ascends  by  the  Spomergasse,  and  coffins  enclosing  the  remains  of 
abuts  on  the  side  of  the  palace.  Charles  IV.  (died  1378),  his  two 
The  Hradsckiner  Platz  forms  an  wives,  Venceslas  IV.,  Ladislas  Post- 
oblong,  250  feet  long  by  100  wide,  humus,  George  Podiebrad,  Ferdi- 
It  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  nand  I.  and  his  wife  Anna,  Maxi- 
Archbishop's  Palace  and  the  canons'  milian  II.,  Rudolph  II.,  and  Maria 
houses,  on  the  south  by  the  Palace  Amelia,  Duchess  of  Parma, 
of  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  on  the  The  Chapel  of  St  Menzelj  opened 
west  by  the  Tuscan  Palace,  and  on  in  1367,  in.  the  reign  of  Charles  IV., 
the  east  by  the  Imperial  Palace,  is  enriched  with  fine  Bohemian 
which  comprises  the  Cathedral,  stones,  and  ornamented  with  very 
The  Ttbscan  Pcdace  was  the  pro-  ancient  frescoes.  It  contains  the 
perty  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  tomb  of  the  saint  slain  by  his  brother 
who  lived  at  Prague  after  his  Boleslas,  in  931,  at  Alt-Bunzlau. 
abdication ;  it  contains  his  library  It  was  in  this  chapel,  in  1526,  that 
and  art  collection.  the  Archduke  Ferainand  of  Austria 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  was  elected  King  of  Bohemia  ;  this 
Vitus,  is  one  of  the  most  remark-  kingdom  then  fell  into  the  possession 
able  specimens  of  the  Gothic  style,  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  In  the 
'(Open  from  5  a.m.  to  12,  and  from  south  aisle,  on  the  right  of  the  altar, 
2  P.M.  to  5.)  It  was  commenced  in  is  the  shrine  of  St  John  Nepomuk, 
1344,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  an  accumulation  of  silver  ornaments 
It  presents  on  a  smaller  scale  the  and  plate,  in  which  no  less  than  37 
form  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  cwt.  of  silver  have  been  employed. 
The  western  portion  is  unfinished ;  The  body  of  the  saint  is  enclosed  in 
it  is  closed  by  a  wall,  adorned  in  a  crystal  coffin,  enclosed  by  one  of 
1729  by  frescoes,  now  tarnished,  silver,  and  borne  by  angels^  nearly 
representing  the  patron  saints  and  of  the  size  of  life,  also  or  silver. 
Maria  Theresa.  Before  the  fire  in  The  silver  employed  about  this 
1541,  the  tower  was  520  feet  high ;  shrine  is  estimated  to  be  of  the 
its  present  height  is  323  feet.  This  value  of  200,000  florins.  .  Silver 
cathedral  suffered  greatly  in  the  re-  lamps,  the  gift  of  great  personages, 
ligious  wars  of  the  16th  and  17th  hang  above  the  monument.  The 
ceinturies,  but  especially  in  the  Seven  Treasury  of  the  cathedral  contains 
Years'  War,  when  it  was  injured  by  a  fine  collection  of  plate,  and  many 
Prussian  shells.  Under  the  Em-  reUcs,  among  which  are  a  piece  of 
peror  Charles  IV.  it  received  so  the  true  cross,  thorns  from  the  crown 
many  gifts  that  380  persons  were  of  thorns,  etc. 
employed  in  their  manufacture  ;  at  The  Hbadschin,  or  Imperial 
this  time  there  were  more  than  3000  Palace,  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
priests  in  Prague.  The  interior  is  WenaeUmrgi  the  ancient  palace  <rf 
very  striking.  The  ceiling  is  sup-  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  erected  in 
ported  by  16  pillars.  The  nave  is^  the  9th  century,  and  burnt  down  in 
148  feet  wide,  and  126  feet  high  ;  12  1316.  The  present  edifice  was  com- 
ohapels,  ranged  along  its  sides,  bear  menced  in  1313,  by  Charles  IV., 
the  names  of  the  great  families  of  after  the  model  of  the  Louvre  at 
.Bohemia.  In  the  centre  is  the  Paris.  Ladislas  and  Ferdinand  I. 
^o^i^5(ie7iA»ia^  (Royal Mausoleum),  continued  the  works,  which  were 
of  marble  and  alabaster,  executed  completed  under  Maria  Theresa, 
in  1589,  in  the  reign  of  Rudolph  11. ,  It  was  several  times  besieged  and 
by  Alexander  Colin,  of  Malines ;  sacked  by  the  Hussites.  It  is  of 
above  are  the  figures  of  Ferdinand  little  interest.  The  greater  part  of 
I.,  Ihe  Empress  Anna,-  and  Maxi-   the  treasures  once  containejd  in  it 
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have  been  removed  to  other  palaces. 
Part  was  occupied  by  the  late  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  (nncle  of  Franz 
Joseph))  who  abdicated  in  1848. 
Many  of  the  apartments  are  open 
to  the  public  from  11  to  1  o'clock. 
Entrance  by  the  third  court,  on 
the  right  of  the  cathedral ;  fee, 
30  kr. 

The  railing  which  closes  the  Court 
of  Honour  is  ornamented  with  groups 
of  gladiators.  The  principal  en- 
trance-gate was  built  in  the  Doric 
style,  by  Scamozzi,  in  1614 ;  the 
great  staircase  is  very  handsome. 
The  second  court  is  adorned  with  a 
monumental  basin ;  in  the  third 
court,  on  the  terrace  adjoining  the 
cathedral,  is  a  superb  equestrian 
bronze  statue  of  St  George,  of  the 
14th  century.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal salons  are :  The  Throne-RoatJij 
or  chamber  of  Ladislas  ;  the  Land- 
ta^saalj  the  ancient  hall  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  containing 
eleven  flags  taken  from  the  enemy 
by  the  Archduke  Charles,  three 
standards  of  the  kingdom,  portraits 
of  Maria  Theresa,  Joseph  II.,  Leo- 
pold II.,  the  Archduke  Francis, 
and  the  Emj>eror  Francis  I.  The 
apartments  occupied  by  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  have  been  decorated 
anew  since  the  fire  of  1855.  The 
Chapel  has  been  splendidly  restored, 
1852-57  ;  it  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
by  Eandler,  and  statues  by  Max. 
'Hie  Spanish  Chapel  and  the  Oer- 
man  Chapel  may  be  formed  into 
one,  capable  of  containing  2000 
persons ;  they  are  lighted  by  3600 
candles.  The  Landstvbe,  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  south  wing,  is  the 
most  interesting  apartment  in  the 
palace.  From  its  window,  upwards 
of  60  ft  from  the  ground,  were  pre- 
cipitated, on  the  23rd  of  May  1618, 
the  imperial  councillors,  Martinitz 
and  Slawata,  and  the  private  secre- 
tary Platter,  with  which  incident 
be^m  the  memorable  Thirty  Years* 
War.  Two  small  pyramids,  erected 
in  the  fosse  beneath  the  window, 
record  the  fact  that  the  victims  of 
this  outrage  miraculously  escaped 
with  their  lives.    The  apartment  is 


adorned  with  portraits  of  these 
officials,  and  of  fourteen  sovereigns 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  From 
this  point  there  is  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  city. 

The  Church  of  St  OeorgCj  in  the 
square  of  the  same  name,  behind 
the  cathedral,  was  founded  in  912 
by  Wratislaw  I.,  on  the  site  of  the 
castle  of  Lebussa ;  it  was  restored 
after  the  fire  of  1142.  It  contains 
the  tombs  of  Wratislaw,  the  Dukes 
Boleslas  II.  and  Odalric,  and  many 
others. 

The  Hradschin  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Hirschgraben^  across 
which  a  bridge  leads  to  the  gardens. 
We  go  by  the  gardens  to  the  exer- 
cise-ground of  the  artillery,  and 
enter  the  Chotekstrasse,  in  which  is 
the  Belvedere,  or  Femandeum,  the 
summer  residence  built  by  Ferdi- 
nand I.  in  1534,  for  his  wife  Anna, 
in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
great  hall  is  used  for  exhibitions  of 
paintings.  The  Society  of  Fine  Arts 
has  adorned  it  with  frescoes,  after 
the  cartoons  of  Rubens.  They  re- 
present the  baptism  of  Boriwoj  ; 
the  murder  of  St  Venceslas ;  the 
removal  of  the  relics  of  St  Adalbert 
to  Prague ;  the  coronation  of  Wrat- 
islaw, first  king  of  Bohemia;  the 
abdication  of  Ladislas  in  favour  of 
Przemysl  Ottakar  I. ;  King Vencesl as 
I.  as  a  minstrel ;  the  foundation  of 
the  University  of  Prague,  by  Charles 
IV.;  and  Joseph  II.  at  Prague, 
during  the  plague.  From  the  bal- 
cony is  a  fine  panoramic  view.  Tlie 
garden  reaches,  on  the  north-east, 
the  VolksgarteUf  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  the  Belvedere 
Hohey  from  which  another  fine  view 
is  obtained. 

From  the  Kleinseite  we  go  by  the 
square  of  the  WcUsche-SpiUUf  to  the 
iMiorenzbergf  a  wooded  hill,  on 
which  stands  the  church  of  St 
Lawrence,  surrounded  by  the  Four- 
teen Stations  of  the  Cross,  painted 
by  Fuhrich.  Before  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  we  pass  the 
Neuenmarkt,  where  stands  the 
palace  of  Count  Schonbom,  with  a 
beautiful  park.    In  the  square  of 
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the  Walsche-Spital  is  the  palace  of 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  which  has  a  good 
picture  gallery,  a  fine  library,  and 
a  magnincent  garden. 

Prague  has  often  been  exposed  to 
the  calamities  of  war.  It  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  six  times  before 
1249.  In  the  war  of  the  Hussites 
it  was  taken,  burned,  plundered, 
and  sacked  with  a  ferocity  to  which 
the  records  of  religious  fanaticism 
furnish  no  parallel.  The  Thirty 
Years'  War  began  and  ended  within 
its  walls.  During  its  progress  the 
city  was  three  times  in  possession 
of 'the  enemy.  In  1620  the  battle 
was  fought  at  the  White  Mountain, 
near  the  city,  in  which  the  Elector 
Palatine  Frederick  V.,  known  as 
the  Winter  King,  and  son-in-law  of 
James  I.  of  England,  was  defeated 
and  compelled  to  renounce  his  as- 
sumed crown,  and  give  up  the  town. 
During  the  Silesian  War  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Frederick  the  Great  in 
1744,  but  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War  it  was  successfully  held  against 
him  by  Baron  Charles  de  Eavana^h, 
a  member  of  an  Irish  family  which 
gave  many  distinguished  soldiers  to 
the  Austrian  army.  Since  then  it 
has  enjoyed  prosperity  and  quiet, 
except  in  1848,  when  the  meeting 
of  the  Slavonic  Congress  within  ite 
walls  called  forth  a  demonstration 
from  the  national  party,  which  the 
Government  was  compelled  to  sup- 
press by  bombarding  the  city. 

On  leaving  Prague  we  cross  a 
viaduct  of  88  arches,  3500  ft.  long. 
Near  Biibentsch  is  the  BauTngarten^ 
^eatly  frequented  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Prague  in  the  summer  ■ 
months. 

Raudnitz  (298  miles)  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  the  Elbe. 
The  castle  is  the  property  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz.  The  collection  of 
paintings  from  the  time  of  Charles 
V.  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War  is  very 
valuable.  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden, 
a  general  who  distinguished  himself 
against  the  Turks,  was  married  here 
to  a  princess  of  Saxony  in  1669. 
The    celebrated    Cola    di    Rienzi, 

Ihe  Last  of  the  Tribunes,"  was 


confined  in  this  castle  for  a  year  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  IV. 
Aussig  (321  miles)  was  the  birth- 

Elace  of  Raphael  Mengs,  the  cele- 
rated  painter.  Biehanj,  a  height 
west  of  the  town,  was  the  scene  of 
the  great  Hussite  battle  in  1426. 
A  steamer  leaves  Aussig  twice  daily 
for  Dresden,  in  six  to  seven  hours. 
The  district  through  which  we  pass, 
along  the  valley  of  the  Elbe,  is  verj- 
beautiful,  and  is  commonly  known 
as  "The  Saxon  Switzerland." 
BoDBNBACH  (336  milcs)  is  the  fron- 
tier station,  where  luggage  destined 
to  Saxony  is  examtnea.  Passing 
some  other  places  of  no  interest,  we 
reach  Dresden  (375  miles).  (See 
Route  130.) 


ROUTE  IM. 

PRAGUE  TO  NUREMBURG, 
BY  PILSEN. 

To  Nuremberg^  220  miles,    \8l  doss, 
33  m.  95  pf.  ;  2nd,  24  m,  95  p/, 

ON  leaving  Prague  we  pass,  on 
the  right,  the  White  HiU, 
where  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and 
the  Catholic  League  gained  a  vic- 
tory in  1620  over  the  Protestant 
forces  of  Frederick  V.  of  Bohemia. 
Near  Karlstein  we  see,  on  an 
eminence,  the  fine  OasUe,  which 
was  built  for  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.,  and  was,  for  a  long  time,  a 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Bohemia. 
It  is  still  in  fair  preservation.  The 
Donjon  Tower  is  121  ft.  high.  The 
Kreuzkapelle  formerly  contained 
the  Bohemian  regalia.  It  was 
secured  by  four  iron  doors  and  no 
less  than  thirteen  locks.  The 
Church  of  the  Ascension  is  orna- 
mented with  frescoes.  In  the 
Chapel  of  St  Catherine  is  a    fine 
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painting  of  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  kneeling  figures  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  IV.  and  his  wife. 
Beraun  (23  miles)  is  a  walled  town 
situated  on  the  river  of  the  name. 
Near  Horowitz  (33  miles)  are  exten- 
sive silver  and  lead  mines.  Near 
Rokitzan  (49  miles)  are  some  con- 
siderable ironstone  mines  and  iron 
works.  From  Chrast  (60i  miles)  a 
branch  line  turns  oflf  to  the  coal 
mines  of  Radnitz.    We  next  reach 

Filsen (67^ m\\Qs){Hotd :  Kaiser 
von  Oesterreich),  The  Church  of  St 
Bartholomew,  m  the  Gothic  style, 
is-  attributed  to  the  14th  century. 
The  Rathhaus  is  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  house  occupied 
by  Wallenstein  immediately  before 
his  death  and  his  arms  are  shown. 
This  place  is  famous  for  the  Pilsener 
beer,  the  best  in  Germany. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sta£ib 
(84  miles)  are  extensive  coalfields. 
Passing  Furth  (106  miles),  the  last 
Austrian  stcUum,  we  reach  Cham 
(119  miles),  situated  on  a  branch  of 
the  Regen.  In  the  vicinity  are 
extensive  forests,  amid  which  are 
glass  and  iron  works.  At  Schwan- 
DORP  Junction  (149  miles)  the 
hue  branches  to  Ratisbon  (26 
miles). 

Continuing  we  pass  Ainberg, 
Her^ruck,  and  some  other  small 
stations,  and  reach  Nubemburg, 
for  description  of  which,  see  Route 
144. 


BOUTS  106. 

FRANKFORT-  ON-THE-  MAIN 

TO  CARLSBAD  BY 

NUREMBURG. 

Distance f  265  miles.    Fates :  \st 
doss,  47  m.  70 jp/./  2nd,  35  m.  20/)/. 

(For  that  part  of  the  route  from 
Frankfort  to  Nuremburg,  see 
Route  144.) 

LEAVING  Nuremburg,  we  pass 
Hersbruck,  164  miles  from 
Frankfort.  Vilseck  and  several 
other  stations  are  passed,  and  we 
reach  Weidbn  (196  miles),  where  a 
line  goes  oflf  to  Baireuth.  The  next 
station  of  importance  is  Eoeb  (232 
miles),  on  tne  river  of  the  same 
name.  Its  castle  was  built  in  1180 
by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  it  has 
a  beautiful  church  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. Thirty-three  miles  farther 
we  reach 

CarlslMUl  {Hotels :  see  **  Hotel 
List  "). 

English  Church.— Services  in 
the  new  church  or  the  Schlossberg 
at  11  and  3. 

It  is  romantically  situated  on 
the  river  Tepl,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Eger.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  watering-places  in 
Germany,  and  its  springs  are  the 
hottest  in  Europe.  The  tern  perature 
varies  from  117  degrees  to  166  de- 
grees Fahr.  The  principal  and 
hottest  spring — the  Sprudel — has  a  * 
very  large  volume,  and  is  forced  up 
to  a  height  of  3  ft.  above  the  ground. 
Altogether,  the  dftily  flow  of  the 
springs,  of  which  there  are  18—16 
hot,  2  cold — is  estimated  at  two 
million  gallons.  They  were  known 
in  the  7th  century,  but  were  lost 
sight  of  till  1347,  when,  according 
to  a  tradition  of  the  country,  they 
were  rediscovered  by  Charles  IV., 
whose  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
spot,  while  hunting,  by  the  cries  of 
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one  of  the  hounds,  which  had  fallen 
into  a  hot  spring  when  pursuing  a 
stag.  He  subsequently  established 
regular  baths  here,  to  which  he  gave 
his  name. 

Near  the  Sprudel  is  another  spring 
in  the  same  arcade.  Another  gallery- 
encircles  the  springs  called  Muhl- 
brunnen,  the  Neubrunnen,  the 
Theresienbrunnen,  the  Bernhards- 
brunnen,  and  the  Felsenquelle.  Be- 
tween these  two  groups  are  the 
Schlossbrunnen,  the  Marcbrunnen, 
and,  at  the  Town  Hall,  where  there 
is  a  statue  of  Charles  IV.,  the 
springs  called  the  Emperor  and  the 
Charles. 

The  Kurhaus  has  baths  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  on  the  first  floor 
conversation  and  reading  rooms 
(charge,  80  kr.  per  week).  A  band 
plays  in  the  grounds  several  times 
a  day.  Visitors  remaining  at  Carls- 
bad for  more  than  a  week  are  re- 
quired to  pay  tax  for  music,  etc., 
according  to  a  fixed  and  moderate 
tariflf.  The  promenades  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  very  pleasant, 
the  most  frequented  being  that 
along  the  Tepl.  Carlsbad  is  sup- 
posed to  be  placed  over  an  immense 
reservoir  of  boiling  mineral  water, 
the  vapour  of  which  escaping  through 
fissures  forms  a  concrete  which  has 
to  be  removed  once  in  three  months. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  after 
the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  in  1755, 
these  springs  ceased  to  flow  for  three 
days. 

The  springs  vary  in  temperature 
from  117°  to  165*,  and  contain 
the  same  mineral  constituents, — 
sulphates  and  carbonates  of  soda, 
lime,  potash,  etc.,  highly  useful  in 
dyspepsia,  gout,  rheumatism,  liver 
complaint,  gravel,  stone,  hypo- 
chondriasis, dysentery,  constipa- 
tion, etc. ;  the  course  is  generally 
four  weeks.  The  number  of  visitors 
is  about  27,000  each  season,  April 
to  October,  June  and  July  being  the 
principal  months. 

About  19  miles  from  Eger 
(see  above)  is  Marienbad  {Hotels  : 
KlingerSj  Neptun),  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded with  pine-clad  hills.     It  is 


celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters 
and  mud  baths.  The  waters  re- 
semble those  of  Carlsbad  except 
that  they  are  cooler;  they  are 
efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  skin. 
The  season  extends  from  May  to 
August.  They  are  visited  by  15,000 
persons  every  year. 

Franzensbad  (Hotels:  British, 
Gisela)  is  a  much  frequented  and 
aristocratic  bath,  about  5  miles 
from  Eger  (see  above).  It  is  rapidly- 
growing  in  popularity,  and  bids  fair 
to  become  a  rival  of  Carlsbad.  It 
has  been  called  "Carlsbad  cooled." 
It  has  mud  and  gas  baths.  The 
yearly  number  of  bathers  is  over 
10,000. 


ROUTE  106. 

VIENNA  TO  TRIESTE  AND 
VENICE. 

To  Trieste,  370  miles.  ']st  class,  28 
/.  26  kr.;  2nd,  21/.  20  kr.;  3rc?, 
14/.  13  kr, 

(Fares  by  fast  train,  20  per  cent^ 
more.     Titne,  14  hrs,  50  min.) 

From  Nabresina  Junction  to  Venice, 
125  miles.  1st  doss,  9Jl.  72  kr,j 
2nd,  Ifi,  29  kr,;  3rrf,  4/.  86  kr. 

(Tourists  wishing  to  book  through 
to  Venice  (476  miles  direct)  with- 
out stopping  at  Trieste,  change  at 
Nabresina  Junction  (351J  miles). 
Express  trains  have  first  class 
carriages  only.) 

ON  leaving  Vienna  we  pass  (3 
miles)  the  Schiinbnmn  Palace, 
The  first  place  express  trains  stop 
at  is  Baden  (15^  miles),  which  is 
reached  m  less  than  an  hour.  It 
has  sulphur  spring^,  which  are  much 
resorted  to  by  the  Viennese.    The 
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along  the  left  bank  of  the  Mur,    chateau,  we  reach  Spielfeld  (1o6^ 
beneath  steep  precipices  for  a  con-    miles),   near  which    is   the    castle 
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railway  lies  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion, affording  fine  views  of  Vienna, 
and  numerous  villas  and  villages. 
On  the  left   is    seen   the    column 
erected    in    1542,   now  called    the 
Spinnerin  am  Kreuz.    On  the  right 
is  seen  the  Gloriette  in  the  park  of 
Schonbrunn.     At   Voslau  the  best 
wine  of  Austria  is  produced.    Neu- 
STADT  (284  miles)  {Hotel:  Hirsch) 
was   the    Birthplace    of  Emperors 
i*rederick  IV.  and  Maximilian  I. 
The  town  was  almost   completely 
destroyed    by  fire  in    1834.     The 
parish  church  contains  seversd  tomb- 
stones  with  well-executed   reliefs. 
The  ducal  castle  of  the  family  of 
Babenburg    is     now     a    military 
academy,  founded  by  Maria  Theresa 
in  1752.    Gloggnitz  (46  miles),  at 
the  base  of  the  Semmering.    The 
Schloss,  on  an  eminence,  was  for- 
merly a    Benedictine  abbey,   sup- 
pressed   in    1803.     The   castle    of 
Wartenstein  is  on  a  height  to  the 
left.     At  Gloggnitz  the  celebrated 
Semmering  Railioayy  the  most  re- 
markable structure  of  the  kind  in 
Europe,  commences.    This  portion 
of  the  railway,  25  miles  in  length, 
cost  upwards  of  one  and   a   half 
million     pounds    sterling.       It    is 
carried  along  the  face  of  precipices 
by  means  of  fifteen   tunnels    and 
eighteen  bridges.     On  the  left  rises 
the  Semmering  with  its  three  peaks. 
The  views,  for  a  long  distance,  are 
very  grand.     At    the    Semmering 
StcUion    (70    miles)    the    railway 
reaches  its  highest  point.    Here  we 
pass  through  a  tunnel  4518  ft.  long, 
upwards  of  2800  ft.  above  the  sea. 
We  now  begin  to  descend  the  op- 
posite   slopes    of  the    Semmering 
Alp,  and  reach  Mubzzuschlaq  (80f 
miles),    situated  on  the  Mnrz,   at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain    range. 
Keeping  along  the  right  bank  of 
the    river,    and    passing    through 
highly  picturesque  scenery,  we  cross 
the  Murz  near  ite  confluence  with  the 
Mur,  and  reach  Bruck  (106^  miles). 
(This  is  the  junction  of  the  railway 
from  Klagenfurt.)    Our  route  goes 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Mur, 
beneath  steep  precipices  for  a  con- 


siderable distance.  We  presently 
leave  the  ravine,  and  enter  upon  a 
beautiful  and  richly  cultivated  plain, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is 

Qratz  (139  miles)  {Hotels:  Ele- 
phant, Erzkerzog  Johann),  a  pictur- 
esque old  town,  built  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Mur,  and  encircled  by 
fine  gardens  and  pleasure  ground^. 
The  ScHLOSSBERG  overlooks  the 
town,  and  affords  fine  views.  This 
height  was  fortified  in  the  fifteenth 
century  against  the  Turks.  It  rises 
350  ft.  above  the  river.  It  possesses 
numerous  ancient  buildings,  among 
which  are  the  Gothic  Cathedral  of 
St  Agidiy  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century ;  the  ancient  Castle  of  the 
Styrian  dukes,  which  possesses  many 
curious  antiquarian  relics ;  the  Lana- 
haiiSj  where  the  nobles  of  the  duchy 
held  their  meetings  ;  the  University, 
with  its  library  of  50,000  volumes  ; 
and  the  mausoleum,  erected  in  the 
Church  of  St  Catherine,  to  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  II.,  remarkable 
for  the  ornamental  sculpture  of  its 
interior.  Gratz  has  twenty-two 
churches  and  chapels,  and  one  or 
two  noble  palaces,  including  the 
palace  of  Count  Alteni.  The 
Joanneum,  a  large  edifice  with  gar- 
dens, built  to  favour  the  growth  of 
the  sciences,  is  now  a  school.  It 
has  &  picture  gallery.  The  environs 
are  very  attractive,  and  from  the 
wide  plain  around  arise  wooded 
acclivities,  and  hills  broken  into 
patches  of  pasture,  and  gardens 
prettily  laid  out. 

Some  distance  beyond  Gratz  we 
observe  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
rock,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mur, 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Wildon, 
where  the  celebrated  astronomer, 
Tycho  Brah6,  made  some  of  his 
observations.  Near  Leibnitz  (159^ 
miles),  on  the  right,  is  the  chateau 
of  the  Bishop  of  Seckau.  Many 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  found 
in  this  neighbourhood.  We  cross  a 
fine  bridge  over  the  Sulra,  and 
passing  Ehrenhausen,  where  the 
Prince  Eggenburg  has  a  fine 
chateau,  we  reach  Spielfeld  (166^ 
miles),   near  which    is    the    castle 
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belonging  to  Count  Attems.  We 
now  leave  the  Mur,  and  cross  a 
range  of  hills  into  the  valley  of  the 
Drave.  Passing  Marburg  (178 
miles),  where  a  line  goes  oflF  west  to 
Klagenfurt  and  to  Franzenfest  in 
the  Tyrol,  we  reach  Pragerhop 
(189f  miles).  A  line  goes  to  Pesth 
by  !Kanitza  and  Stuhlweissenbarg. 
CiLLi  (219*  miles),  the  Roman 
Claudia  Gdeja^  is  an  ancient  town, 
situated  on  the  Sann.  The  church 
contains  a  beautiful  Gothic  side 
chapel.  The  ruined  fortress  of 
ObercUli  rises  above  the  town.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  extensive 
iron  mines  and  coalfields.  To  the 
westward,  after  leaving  Cilli,  we 
see  the  Oistriza-SpitZf  7710  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Proceeding  along 
the  bank  of  the  Sann,  we  pass 
Romerhad  (231  ndles),  a  fashionable 
watering-place,  and  reach  Stbin- 
BRUCK  (236  miles),  beautifully 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Sann  and  the  Saave. 

Lalbach  (273  miles)  {Hotd :  Stadt 
Wien)j  the  Roman  jEmona,  is  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  is 
the  capital  of  Camiola.  The  fine 
old  castle  towering  over  the  town, 
now  used  as  a  prison,  commands  a 
superb  view.  After  leaving  Lai- 
bach,-  we  cross  a  morass  over  a 
stone  causeway,  and,  passing  some 
unimportant  places,  reach  Loitsch 
(296  miles).  From  hence  a  visit 
may  be  made  to  the  Quicksilver 
mines  of  IdrUiy  19  miles  distant. 

Adelsberg:  (312  miles).  The 
famous  cave  of  Adelsberg  is  at  some 
distance  from  the  station,  cab 
necessary  {Holds:  see  "Hotel 
List").  The  celebrated  caverns, 
by  far  the  most  interesting  in 
Europe,  were  known  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  were  rediscovered  by 
accident  in  1818.  They  are  now 
under  the  supervision  of  a  company, 
which  issues  tickets  of  admission, 
and  attends  to  the  illuminations. 

A  tramway  conveys  passengers 
about  half-way  to  the  extreme  end. 
The  cave  has  been  explored  more 
than  12,000  feet  from  the  entrance. 


Total  entrance  fees.  Including 
guides,  now  2^  fi.  each  person. 
For  a  private  visit  an  illumination 
of  156  lights  costs  2  fi.;  one  with 
410  costs  4  fl.;  1800  lights,  20  fl.  30 
kr.  About  two  hours  are  required 
for  the  visit. 

The  diflFerent  chambers  are  called 
as  follows  : — 1.  The  Paik  Cavern^  in 
which  the  river  Poik  enters,  as 
described  below.  2.  The  Cathedral. 
3.  The  Kaiser-Ferdinand  Grotto^ 
consisting  of  several  halls,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  Ball-Room.  In 
this  hall  a  ball  takes  place  annually 
on  Whit-Monday.  4.  The  Franz- 
Joseph-Elizabeth  Grotto,  one  of  the 
most  spacious,  112  feet  high,  664 
feet  long,  and  660  feet  wide.  This 
grotto  extends  to  the  Calvarienherg 
(Mount  Calvary),  which  is  more 
than  3100  feet  from  the  entrance. 
The  river  Poik  disappears  in  a  vast 
cavern  50  feet  below  the  entrance 
to  the  grotto,  reappears  at  about 
180  yards  wfthin  the  cave,  and  is 
then  lost  under  the  mountains, 
issuing  to  light  again  at  Planina, 
where  it  is  called  the  Unz,  where 
planks  and  pieces  of  wood,  it  is 
said,  appear  10  or  12  hours  after 
being  thrown  into  the  stream  in  the 
cavern.  "It  is  impossible,"  says 
Hamilton,  "to  describe  all  the 
beauties  and  wonders  of  the 
gigantic  stalactite  concretions,  and 
lofty  halls,  supported,  as  it  were, 
by  Gothic  columns,  and  apparently 
filled  with  statues  of  exquisite 
delicacy  and  whiteness.  There  is, 
however,  one  part  of  the  cave  which 
in  grandeur  and  sublimity  exceeds 
all  the  rest.  It  is  called  Mount 
Calvary,  and  is  situated  near  the 
extremity  of  the  grotto,  about  IJ 
mile  from  the  entrance.  Here  we 
suddenly  find  ourselves  in  an  open 
space,  of  which  we  can  neither  see 
the  limits  nor  distinguish  the  height 
of  the  roof.  In  the  centre  the 
ground  rises  considerably,  forming 
a  steep  and  rugged  hill,  over  which 
the  path  leads,  the  roof  rising  in 
proportion  as  we  ascend,  witti  a 
deep  and  gloomy-looking  ravine  on 
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either  side.  This  hill,  which  con-  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  civil, 
sists  of  the  blocks  and  fragments  mercantile,  and  marine  courts,  and 
fallen  from  the  lofty  roof,  is  almost  of  a  number  of  important  public 
everywhere  covered  with  a  thick  offices,  and  possesses  various 
incrustation  of  white  .stalagmites,  establishments— benevolent,  eduea- 
which,  having  assumed  every  tional,  literary,  and  scientific.  The 
possible  variety  of  form,  appear  in  country  around  the  city  is 
the  murky  gloom  like  wandering  extremely  beautiful — ^gardens,  vine- 
spectres,  or  beautiful  marble  statues,  yards,  and  orchards,  under  an 
At  each  step  as  we  advance  fresh  Italian  sky,  meet  the  eye  in  every 
figures    are    seen,    arranged   with  direction. 

apparent  taste  along  the  terraces  of  In    the  vicinity  of   the  city  is  ' 

a  rising  ground.     We  almost  fancy  Miramar,    formerly    the    ch&teau 

ourselves  walking  in  an  enchanted  of    Maximilian,    the    unfortunate 

garden  adorned  with  a  rich  pro-  Emperor   of  Mexico.     (Cab  togo 

nision    of   statues,    columns,    and  and     return,    3     florins.)        The 

vases,   while    the   darkness  makes  chateau    is    a  fine  building,   with 

the  spacious  hall  appear  still  more  handsome  apartments.  ^  It  contains 

extensive."  a  museum  of  Egyptian  and  Grecian 

Nabresixia    (351}    miles),    from  antiquities.      The   park   and   gar- 

which    the   direct   line   to    Venice  dens  are  beautiftilly  laid  out,  and 

branches   off.      We   have   a  good  afford  fine  views    of  Trieste,  the 

view  of  the  Adriatic  below  as  we  Adriatic,  and  the  Alps, 

approach  The  city  was  first  mentioned  in 

Trieste  (363  miles)  {Hotels:  see  history  51  B.C.,  when  it  was 
"Hotel  List").  This  town  is  overrun  and  plundered  by  neigh- 
situate  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  bouring  tribes.  It  was  much  im- 
Trieste,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  proved  by  Augustus,  and  in  1382 
Venice,  and  is  the  principal  port  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of 
and  seat  of  commerce  of  Austria.  Austria.  It  owes  its  prosperity 
It  is  enclosed  by  hills,  in  the  form  chiefly  to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
of  a  semicircle,  and  consists  of  the  who  constituted  it  a  free  port,  and 
old  town,  the  new  town,  the  to  Maria  Theresa. 
Josephsstcbdt,  and  the  Franzens-  Trieste  is  one  of  the  largest 
Vorstadt,  The  old  town,  sur-  steam -packet  stations  in  Europe, 
mounted  by  the  castle,  occupies  the  Steamers  leave  at  frequent  intervals 
site  of  the  Roman  colony  Tergeste;  for  all  the  chief  ports  of  the  Adriatic 
the  CathedrcUy  a  Byzantine  edifice  and  Mediterranean, 
of  great  antiquity,  near  the  castle.  Leaving  Nabresina  (see  above), 
standi,  it  is  said,  on  the  site  of  a  we  pass  along  the  shore  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  The  modem  Adriatic  to  Monfalcone  (354A 
parts  of  the  town  are  well  built,  miles),  and  after  passing  several 
and  contain  handsome  houses  and  unimportant  places,  reach  Udine 
spacious  squares.  The  Tergesteum  (394i  miles)  (Botel:  Italia),  This 
is  a  splendid  modem  stmcture,  town  is  still  surrounded  by  its 
containing  a  bazaar,  a  grand  con-  old  fortifications.  It  resembles 
cert  and  ball  room,  exchange  and  Venice  in  many  particulars  ;  in- 
reading  rooms,  and  the  offices  of  deed,  some  of  its  buildings  and 
the  Austrian  Llyod's.  There  are  monuments  are  copies  of  those  in 
numerous  churches  for  various  Venice.  The  Cathedral  is  a  fine 
nationalities,  of  which  the  Greek  building  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
church  is  the  finest ;  and  among  the  The  Bishop's  Palace  has  a  curious 
other  buildings  worthy  of  inspection  picture  by  Jean  of  Udine.  Por- 
iB  the  Palaazo  Revoltella,  containing  denone  (424^  miles),  supposed  to 
some  very  fine  objects  of  art,  and  be  the  Porttis  Naonis  of  the 
splendidly    furnished.      Trieste    is  Romans.     There  are  large  paper- 
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mills  here.  Conegliano  (442  miles) 
{Hold:  La  Posta).  The  Castle, 
above  the  towu,  is  a  fine  building. 
In  the  DuomOy  or  Cathedral,  is  a 
handsome  altar  -  piece  by  Cima. 
Passing  some  other  places  of  no 
interest,  we  reach  Treviso  (470 
miles)  (Hold:  Albergo  Reale). 
This  town  is  situated  on  the  Sile. 
It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name. 
'  Considerable  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  paper  are  carried  on  here.  The 
handsome  Cathedral  contains  some 
good  frescoes,  an  altar-piece  by 
Titian,  and  pictures  by  P.  Bordone 
and  Pordenone,  and  sculptures 
by  Sansovino  and  Lombardi.  The 
Church  of  San  Nicolo,  a  Gothic 
structure,  has  some  fine  paintings, 
and  a  good  fresco.  In  the  MmUe 
di  Pieta  there  is  a  picture  of  "  The 
Burial  of  Christ,"  the  last  work 
of  Giorgione.  The  Theatre  and 
Pcdazzo  PiMlico  are  handsome 
buildings.  The  gardens  attached 
to  the  Villa  Manfrini  are  well  laid 
out  and  extensive.  At  Mestre  (471 
miles)  the  line  from  Padua  falls  in. 
We  next  reach  Venice  (476i  miles). 
(See  Route  164.) 

The  Austrian  Lloyd* s  steamers 
leave  Trieste  for  Venice  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Saturdays 
at  11  P.M.  Time,  8  hours.  Fares, 
6  florins  and  6  florins.  Steamers 
also  leave  Venice  for  Trieste  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days at  11  P.M. 


ROUTE  167. 

VIENNA  TO  PESTH. 

(By  Railway.) 

17i  miles,    Eayyress,  1st  cla^s,  9Jl, 
60  kr,  ;  2nd,  7/.  80  kr. 

Steamers  leave  Vienna  for  Pesth 
every  morning  during  the  summer 
months.  The  voyage  occupies 
about  18  hours,  but  the  return 
voyage  takes  nearly  twice  that 
time.  It  would  be  advisable, 
therefore,  for  tourists  who  wish  to 
vary  the  journey  to  go  by  steamer 
to  Pesth,  and  return  to  Vienna 
by  rail.  Express  fares  by  steamer 
are,  for  the  1st  cabin,  fl.  7  ;  2nd 
cabin,  fl.  4*65  (see  over). 

(From  Vienna  to  Ganzendorp  (18f 
miles),  see  Route  153.) 

PASSING  Marchegg  (30J 
miles),  we  cross  the  Austrian 
frontier,  and  enter  Hungary  at 
Neivdorf  (33  miles),  and  reach 

Presburfi^  (41 J  miles)  {Hotel: 
Cfruner  Baun).  It  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  The 
site  of  the  town  is  remarkably  fine, 
being  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle. 
The  neighbouring  hills  are  clothed 
with  vineyards.  It  was  long  the 
principal  city  of  Hungary,  having 
been  made  the  capital  in  1541,  when 
the  Turks  took  possession  of  Buda ; 
and,  even  as  late  as  the  last  quarter 
of  the  18th  century,  it  was  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  most 
populous  town  in  the  kingdom. 
The  edifices  most  deserving  of 
notices  are  the  Royal  Palace,  a 
building  once  of  great  magnificence, 
but  accidentally  injured  by  fire  iu 
1811,  and  not  since  repaired ;  the 
Landhaus,  or  Hall  of  the  Diet,  in 
which  the  chambers  of  the  kingdom 
meet ;  the  Cathedral,  a  huge  Gothic 
pile,  in  which  the  kings  of  Hun- 
gary were  crowned  ;  the  Capuchin, 
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Pranciscan,  and  UrBulin  monas- 
teries, each  with  a  haudBome 
church  attached ;  the  bishop*s 
palace,  the  theatre,  etc. 

Presburg  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  had  acquired  some 
importance  even  before  the  country 
was  subjugated  by  the  Romans. 
In  aftertimes  it  became,  as  above- 
mentioned,  the  capital  of  Hungary, 
and  retained  the  honour  till  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  restored  it  to 
Buda.  The  peace  by  which,  after 
Austerlitz,  Austria  ceded' Venice  to 
France,  and  the  Tyrol  to  Bavaria, 
was  concluded  here  in  1805. 

Leaving  Presburg,  we  proceed 
past  several  unimportant  places  to 
Neuhausel  (97  miles),  situated  on 
the  Neutra.  (Day  train  halts  here 
12  minutes  for  dinner.)  Gran- 
Nana  (124J  miles)  is  situated  on  the 
Danube,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which  is  Gran,  a  steamboat  station. 
We  continue  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  to 

Pesth  (171^  miles)  {Hotels:  see 
"  Hotel  List  ").  This  is  the  most 
populous  and  important  city  of 
Hungary.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube.  Its  low  situation 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  antique, 
picturesque,  and  rock-built  Buda 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The 
two  cities  are  connected  by  a  fine 
suspension-bridge,  erected  in  1849, 
the  length  of  which  is  about  1500 
feet.  Pesth  is  the  seat  of  the  chief 
judicial  courts  of  Hungary  and  of 
the  Parliament.  Its  University  is 
richly  endowed  ;  it  is  attended  by 
upwards  of  2000  students,  and 
attached  to  it  are  a  museum,  a 
botanic  garden,  .  and  a  library. 
Other  public  buildings  are  the 
Neugebaude,  an  immense  edifice, 
now  used  as  barracks  and  as  an 
artillery  depot ;  the  parish  church, 
a  Gothic  structure  ;  the  Synagogue  ; 
the  National  Museum,  with  a 
library  of  125,000  volumes,  and  a 
gallery  of  about  200  pictures  ;  the 
Theatre,  capable  of  holding  3000 
persons  ;  and  the  National  Casino, 
which  is  open  to  strangers.  In  the 
new    Academy   is   the    celebrated 


EsTEBHAZY  GALLERY,  formerly  at 
Vienna,  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  £130,000.  It  contains 
about  800  pictures.  Open  every 
day.  It  contains  10  works  of 
Murillo. 

Near  the  city  is  the  Rakos  Mezo 
(field  of  Rakos),  a  plain  where  the 
Diet,  the  great  national  assembly  of 
the  Magyars,  used  to  be  held  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  deputies,  attended 
by  their  vast  retinue  of  vassals, 
sometimes  swelled  to  the  number  of 
100,000  men,  who  remained  en- 
camped in  tents  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  sittings.  The  Rdkos 
is  now  famous  for  its  annual  horse- 
races. 

Buda  (called  in  German  Open 
(oven),  either  on  account  of  its  hot 
springs,  or  because  of  the  lime-kilns 
in  the  vicinity)  has  a  highly  pictur- 
esque appearance,  being  built  round 
the  Castle-hill  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  in  the  midst  of  a 
district  covered  with  vineyards. 
Crowning  this  hill  is  the  Royal 
Palace,  which  contains  in  its  chapel 
the  royal  insignia  of  Hungary,  and 
has  many  fine  apartments.  Buda 
has  various  charitable  and  scientific 
institutions,  and  contains  in  all  thir- 
teen churches  and  a  synagogue. 
There  are  here  some  celebrated  hot 
sulphurous  springs,  used  as  baths 
successively  by  the  Romans,  the 
Turks,  and  those  who  came  after 
them,  down  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
but  its  importance  dates  from  1240, 
when  the  fortress  was  erected. 
During  the  inroads  of  the  Turks  it 
was  regarded  as  the  key  of  Christen- 
dom. It  was  captured  by  Solyman 
the  Magnificent  in  1526,  but  retaken 
the  following  year  by  Ferdinand  I., 
king 'of  Bohemia.  In  1541  it  was 
again  taken  by  Solyman,  who  intro- 
duced into  it  a  garrison  of  12,000 
janissaries  ;  and  it  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Turks  until  1686, 
when  it  was  captured  by  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine. 
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FROM  VIENNA  TO  PESTH, 
BUCHAREST,  AND  CON- 
STANTINOPLE. 

(By  the  Danube.) 

(For  the  International  express  to 
Bucharest  and  Constantinople, 
see  Route  213.) 

A  steamer  leaves  Vienna  every 
morning  for  Pesth,  occupying  thir- 
teen hours.  A  small  steamer  starts 
from  the  Prater  Quay  at  6.30  a.m., 
and  transfers  the  passengers  to  the 
large  steamer  near  Lobau  Island, 
about  half  an  hour  later.  The  chief 
places  on  the  route  are  as  follows : 
right,  Deutsch  Altenberg,  with  a 
castle,  and  near  by,  on  a  hill,  the 
fine  Gothic  church  of  St  John. 
Right,  Hainburgy  a  picturesque 
town,  with  old  walls,  and  an  exten- 
sive ruin  on  a  neighbouring  height. 
The  Austrian  Government  tobacco 
factory  is  here,  employing  1100 
hands.  Presbukg,  the  old  palace 
of  which,  now  in  ruins,  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  for  a  long  distance 
(see  page  576).  Below  Presburg 
the  banks  are  llat  and  uninteresting. 
Left,  KoMORN,  a  strong  fortress, 
which  was  for  a  long  time  success- 
fully defended  by  the  Hungarians 
in  1849.  Gran,  on  the  right  bank, 
is  the  residence  of  the  Primate  of 
Hungary.  The  Cathedral^  built  as 
an  imitation  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome, 
is  a  conspicuous  object.  It  was 
built  in  1821.  Near  it  is  the  Archi- 
episcopal  Paktce.  Wissegrad  (right) 
is  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  which,  as  early  as  the  11th 
century,  was  inhabited  by  the  kings 
of  Hungary.  Waitzen  (leftj  has  a 
cathedral  similar  to  that  or  Gran. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  town  is  an 
extensive  workhouse  with  a  Gothic 
church.  At  Alt-Ofen^  the  steamers 
of  the  Danube  Co.  are  built.  Soon 
the  heights  of  Bvda  (Q/en),  with  the 
Royal  PalacCy  are  seen,  and  shortly 


after  the  steamer  lands  at  the  busy 
wharf  of  Pesth.  (For  description, 
see  pag|e  577.) 

Leaving  Pesth,  the  principal 
places  passed  before  arriving  at 
Belgrade  are  Kalocsa  (left),  which 
has  a  handsome  cathedral.  Lower 
down  the  windings '  of  the  river 
begin.  Mohacs  (right),  famous  for 
the  disastrous  battle  fought  here  in 
1526  between  the  Hungarians  and 
Turks.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  defeat  that  Huugary  fell  a 
second  time  under  the  Turkish 
yoke.  Peterwardein  is  a  strong 
fortress,  with  a  garrison  of  4000 
men.  Here  Prince  Eugene  defeated 
the  Turks  in  1716.  At  Carlovntz 
(right)  was  signed  the  peace  of  1699, 
hy  which  Austria  acquired  a  great 
portion  of  Hungary  and  Trausyl- 
vauia,  nearly  half  of  Turkey  in 
Europe.  Semlin  (right)  is  the  last 
Austrian  town ;  Custom  House.  On 
a  hill  called  the  Zigeuneberg  are  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  the  Hungarian 
hero,  John  Hunyadi,  who  delivered 
Hungary  from  Turkish  rule.  He 
died  here  in  1456. 

Belgrade  {Hotels:  de  Paris, 
Grand).  The  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Servia  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  promontory  formed  by 
the  Danube  and  Saave.  It  was  the 
Roman  Singidunum^  and  during  the 
Turkish  wars  was  a  fortress  of  great 
importance,  and  down  to  1867  was 
occupied  by  a  Turkish  garrison, 
when  it  was  evacuated.  Tlie 
mosques,  with  their  picturesque 
minarets,  have  been  either  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay  or  else  converted 
to  other  purposes.  The  chief  street 
is  the  Terazia,  in  which  are  the 
palace  of  the  king,  a  plain  building, 
the  theatre,  and  the  best  shops. 
There  is  but  little  of  interest  to  the 
tourist  in  the  town. 

Leaving  Belgrade,  and  passing 
Moldova,  the  river  enters  a  narrow 
defile,  and  we  pass  in  the  centre  of 
the  river  the  lofty  pointed  rock  of 
Babakaj.  On  the  right  are  the 
ruins  of  the  fortress  of  Golubacz, 
which  was  a  robber  stronghold, 
where    at    one  time   the  Empress 
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Helena  was  said  to  have  been  im- 
prisoned ;  and  on  the  left  the  castle 
of  Laszlorar^  which  formerly  com- 
manded the  pass.  At  Derucora  the 
Rapids  of  tlie  Danube  begin,  and 
the  scenery  becomes  grand  and  im- 
pressive. In  the  DeJUe  of  Kaaan^ 
the  river,  200  feet  in  depth,  is 
narrowed  to  180  yards  by  immense 
'T)recipitous  rocks.  On  the  right 
bank  are  still  visible  traces  of  the 
ancient  Boman  road  constructed  by 
Trajan  in  a.d.  103.  Passing  by  the 
Kasan  Whirlpool,  which  is  caused 
by  the  eddying  of  the  river  round  a 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
we  pass  on  the  left  bank  the  great 
Veterani  Cavern,  in  which,  in 
1682,  General  Veterani,  with  only 
400  men,  repulsed  a  greatly  superior 
Turkish  force.  Tradition  has  it  that 
in  this  cavern  took  place  the  famous 
encounter  between  St  George  and 
the  Dragon.  The  cavern  has  a  very 
spacious  interior,  but  is  almost  in- 
accessible. At  Dvbova  (left)  the 
river  reaches  its  narrowest  point, 
120  yards ;  and  a  little  farther  on, 
opposite  O  Oradina,  is  an  inscrip- 
tion cut  in  the  perpendictdar  by 
Trajan, 

Imp.     C^sar     Divi    nervae    F. 

NERVA 

Traianus     AUG.      Germ.     Pont 
Maximvs, 

which  was  intended  to  commemorate 


the  building  of  the  road  and  Tra- 
jan's first  Dacian  campaign.  At  Alt 
Orsova  is  the  terminus  of  the  S.E. 
railway  between  Pesth,  Teniesvar, 
and  Orsova.  The  Austrian  custom 
house  is  here  for  passengers  ascend- 
ing the  river.  Alx)ut  an  hour  below 
we  come  to  the  Iron  Gates,  the  last 
gorge  of  the  Danube,  through  which 
the  water  rushes  with  great  swift- 
ness. From  here  there  is  nothing 
of  particular  interest  till  we  reach 
Rustchuk,  the  terminus  of  the 
steamer  route.  The  river  here  is 
about  3  miles  wide.  From  Rust- 
chuk travellers  who  have  not  chosen 
the  direct  railway  through  Bulgaria 
to  Adrianople  and  the  Turkish 
capital,  take  the  railway,  140  miles, 
to  Varna,  whence  steamers  of  the 
Austrian  Lloyd's  run  twice  weekly. 
Time  of  passage,  about  15  hours. 

Travellers  for  Bucharest  cross 
the  river  to  Guirg,  and  proceed 
thence  by  rail  in  IJ  hour.  Buch- 
arest {Hotels  :  Grand  Hotel  Broft, 
Frascati)  is  the  capital  of  Boumania, 
with  a  population  of  221,000.  The 
town  until  lately  was  dirty  and 
dark,  but  has  recently  been  repaved 
and  lighted.  The  public  buildings 
are  of  little  interest.  The  principal 
are  the  Palace,  the  University, 
and  the  Theatre.  Operas,  French 
comedies,  and  Boumanian  plays 
are  given  at  the  latter,  and  this 
capital  has  undoubtedly  made 
marked  progress  in  recent  years. 
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THE  kingdom  comprised  under 
the  name  of  Italy  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Austria,  on  the  south,  west, 
and  east  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
its  inlet  known  as  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
The  Alps,  which  extend  in  a  curved 
line  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  form  its 
northern  frontier.  The  Apennines, 
which  stretch  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  are 
the  most  important  among  the 
subsidiary  chains  of  the  Alpine 
flystem.  Their  average  height 
varies  from  three  to  five  thousand 
feet,  but  in  the  middle  portions  of 
the  range,  several  summits  rise  to 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
feet  in  height.  Mount  Como,  the 
highest,  attains  a  height  of  upwards 
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of  9500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  In  the  spaces  between  the 
mountains  and  hills  lie  valleys 
remarkable  either  for  their  wild 
romantic  beauty  or  the  fertility  of 
their  soil.  Between  the  Alps  and 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Apen- 
nine  chain,  is  the  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy,  which  has  a  gradual  slope 
towards  the  head  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  lower  part  of  this  plain,  nearly 
a  perfect  level,  is  the  most  richly 
cultivated  and  populous  portion  of 
Italy.  The  other  great  plains  are 
those  of  Piedmont,  the  Venetian 
plains,  the  plain  of  the  Camjpo 
Felice,  on  which  stands  Vesuvius, 
the  Apulian  plain,  and  the  long 
narrow  Neapolitan  plain  of  the 
Basilicata,  stretching  along  the 
Gulf  ofTaranto. 
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A  volcanic  zone  traverses  the 
peninsula  fr^m  the  centre  to  the 
south,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able active  summits  are  Vesuvius 
near  Naples,  Etna  in  Sicily,  and 
Strombou  in  the  Lipari  Islands. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Italy  are 
the  Po,  the  Adige,  the  Arno,  and 
the  Tiber. 

The  mountain  lakes  of  Italy  are 
famed  for  their  beauty.  The  prin- 
cipal are  Maggiore,  Lugano,  Como, 
Iseo,  and  Garda. 

The  climate  is  generally  healthy 
and  dry.  In  the  northern  provinces 
it  is  temperate,  salubrious,  and 
occasionally  severe  in  winter ;  in 
the  centre  it  assumes  a  more  genial 
character,  while  the  heat  of  the 
southern  extremity  is  of  almost 
tropical- intensity.  The  olive,  the 
orange,  and  the  lemon  flourish 
luxuriantly,  and  the  sugar-cane, 
tobacco-plant,  the  Indian  fig,  the 
pap3rrus,  and  the  date-palm  are 
abundant  on  the  low  and  warm 
plains. 

The  rains  -  are  less  dispersed 
throughout  the  year  than  in  more 
northern  latitudes,  but  fall  with 
great  violence  at  particular  sea- 
sons, and  swell  the  mountain  tor- 
rents with  almost  inconceivable 
rapidity. 

The  drawbacks  of  the  climate  are 
the  tramontana^  or  mountain  winds, 
and  the  malaria  which  issues  from 
the  Maremma  of  Tuscany,  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  and  the  Venetian 
lagoons.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature at  Milan  is  53°*6,  at 
Florence  59*-4,  at  Rome  60*,  at 
Naples  62°-2. 

The  kingdom  of  Italy  is  divided 
into  sixty-nine  provinces,  and  in 
Addition  there  is  the  curious  little 
republic  of  San  Marino.  At  the 
last  census  (1893)  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  30,535,848. 

The  mineral  productions  are 
varied  and  of  great  vjdue.  Gold 
and  silver  are  found  in  the  valleys 
of  Sesia  and  Aosta,  and  between 
Beggio  and  Scilla.  Tuscany  pos- 
sesses valuable  mines  of  .  copper, 
load,     quicksilver,     and    a    great 


number  of  minerals.  There  are 
rich  iron  mines  in  Sossera,  Susa, 
Tuscany,  Vermanagna,  and  Ab- 
ruzzo-Ultra,  and  in  the  island  of 
Elba.  Beautiful  marbles  of  vailoiis 
hues  are  found  in  the  Genoese  and 
Tuscan  territories.  The  total  value 
of  the  minerals  is  estimated  at  three 
millions  annually. 

The  staple  manufactures  are 
silks,  velvets,  damasks,  ribbons, 
etc.  Com,  olives,  hemp,  flax,  and 
cotton  are  largely  grown,  and  the 
sugar-cane  is  successfully  cultivated 
in  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  wines  of  Italy  are  numerous, 
and  are  now  largely  exported  to 
Great  Britain.  It  is  always  advis- 
able to  drink  the  wine  of  the  par- 
ticular district  where  the  traveller 
may  happen  to  be.  Thus,  Asti  is 
to  be  recommended  in  the  north, 
the  wines  of  the  Oampagna  at 
Rome,  and  Qapri  or  Marsala  in 
the  south.  The  most  superior  oil 
and  oUves  are  furnished  by  Tus- 
cany, Lucca,  and  Naples ;  the  oil  of 
Florence  and  that  of  Gallipoli  and 
Puglia  being  unequalled  for  purity 
and  sweetness.  The  fruits  of 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily  are  ex- 
quisite in  flavour,  and  embrace 
several  tropical  species. 

Money.— The  currency  of  Italy 
is  the  same  as  that  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland:  100 
centesimi  equal  1  lira,  which  is 
equivalent  to  1  franc  French,  9i 
English  pence,  or  20  cents  or 
United  States  money.  Silver  is 
extremely  rare  in  Italy,  and  small 
paper  notes  of  1,  2,  5,  and  10  lire 
are  current.  Papal  coins  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  Italian  silver  under  5  lire  is 
not  accepted  outside  the  country. 

The  most  convenient  coins  for 
use  in  any  part  of  Italy  are  in  the 
large  towns  English  sovereigns,  in 
the  small  Italian  paper  money, 
supplemented  by  a  sufficient  supply 
of  Italian  bronze  money. 
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BOUTBIU. 

MODANE  TO  TURIN. 

Fares  from  Paris :  Ist  doss,  98*80 
francs;  2nd,  7B'66  francs;  8n?, 
5S'30francs, 

From  Modane  67  miles,    1st,  12*50 
francs;  2nd,  9 francs, 

(For  description  of  route  from  Paris, 
see  Boute  80.) 

LEAVING  Modane,  we  soon 
enter  the  great  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel,  whicli  is  7i  miles  in  length. 
It  is  19  feet  high  and  26  feet  wide, 
and  is  lined  almost  throughout  with 
masonry.  Half  an  hour  is  ret^uired 
for  the  transit.  The  air  in  the 
tunnel  is  not  disagreeable.  At  the 
south  end  is  the  station  of  Bardon- 
necchia,  soon  after  leaving  which 
we  enter  the  valley  of  the  Dora 
Riparia.  Several  tunnels  and  four 
small  stations  are  p&ssed  before 
Bussoleno,  where  a  branch  line  goes 
off  to  Stisa  at  the  foot  of  the  Mont 
Cenis  Pass.  At  Avigliana  the 
valley  broadens  into  a  plain,  and 
we  soon  reach 

TURIN  (67  miles)  {Hotels:  see 
*'  Hotel  List  "). 

Gabs. — Per  course,  1  fr. ;  per 
h  hour,  1  fr. ;  per  hour,  1  fr.  5()  c« 
&iggage,  20  c.  per  package. 

Bestaxjrants. — Camhto,  Piazza 
Carigmmo  ;  Paris,  Via  di  Po  21. 

Gafbs. — Cc^i  de  Paris  and  Cafi 
di  Ixmdra.  Romano,  Caf6  Chantant, 

Theatres.— Teorfro  Regio,  in  the 
P.  Castello ;  operas  and  ballets ; 
seats  for  2500.  Carignano,  in  the 
P.  Carignano.  Vittorio  £hnanuele, 
Via  Rossini  13;  operas.  Alfieri, 
Piazza  Solferino. 

English  Church.— Service  in  the 


Church  Via  Pio  Quinto  15  behind 
tiie  Vaudois  church. 

The  cit^r  is  beautifully  situated  in 
an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Alps,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Dora  Riparia  with 
the  Po. 

No  city  in  Italy  can  boast  of  such 
magnificent  streets  and  avenues,  or 
finer  piazzas  and  buildings  in  the 
modem  style,  and  the  tourist  who 
passes  on  to  Milan,  Florence,  or 
Rome  without  making  a  stay  a;t 
Turin,  misses  seeing  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  interesting 
cities  in  Italy.  We  say  this,  as  it  is 
too  much  the  idea  that  there  is  little 
of  interest  in  Turin  beyond  its  wide 
streets  and  handsome  palace,  which 
were  created  to  make  it  worthy  of 
being  the  first  capital  of  Italy. 

Turin  is  first  mentioned  in  histoi^ 
in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  b^  whom  it 
was  taken  and  sacked  on  his  descent 
into  Italy  after  crossing  the  Alps 
218  B.  c.  It  became  a  Roman  colony 
166  B.C.,  and  was  called  Augtuta 
Taurinorum,  On  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  it  went  to  the  Lombards, 
and  became  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  thirty  Lombard  duchies ;  thence 
it  passed  successively  to  Charle- 
magne,  to  the  marquises  of  Susa, 
and  to  the  princes  of  Savoy,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  their  States. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1506  and  in  1640,  and  again  re- 
occupied  by  them  in  1800.  In  1815 
it  was  finally  restored  to  the  house 
of  Savoy  and  now  contains  a  jrapu- 
lation  of  350,000. 

The  principal  point  of  interest 
in  Turin  is  the  Piazza  Castello, 
situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
castle  known  as  the  Palazzo  Madama, 
or  Lady  Palace,  named  after  Maria, 
mother  of  Victor  Amadeus  II.  (1718), 
which  was  built  in  the  centre,  and 
is  now  used  for  Government  offices. 
Surrounding  the  place  are  the  Royal 
Palace,  the  Theatre,  and  other 
buildings  of  imposing  architecture, 
roimd  which  are  built  handsome 
arcades,  with  fine  shops,  etc. 

The  Royal   Palace,  admission 
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only  when  the  Royal  Family  is 
absent,  then  without  difficulty,  built 
by  Charles  Emmanuel  II.  in  1660, 
and  designed  by  Castellamonte,  is 
a  huge  structure,  with  its  open 
courts  bounded  by  porticoes.  Its 
exterior,  which  is  of  plain  but  hand- 
some proportions,  forms  the  western 
portion  of  the  Piazza  Castello.  The 
bronze  eauestrian  statues  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  which  decorate  the 
pillars  of  the  gateway,  are  by  San- 
gioigio.  In  the  hall  of  the  palace, 
to  which  the  public  are  admitted  at 
all  times,  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Victor  Amadeus  I.  The  statue  is 
of  bronze,  and  the  horse  of  marble. 
Among  other  statues  here  worthy  of 
notice  are  those  of  Carlo  Alberto  by 
Vela,  and  Emmanuel  Philibert  by 
Vami.  The  apartments  to  which 
the  vast  staircases  conduct  are  very 
large  and  handsome,  and  are  sump- 
tuously furnished. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  palace  is  the  Rotal  Armoury, 
which  is  entered  from  the  first  door 
to  the  right  in  the  arcade.  Tickets 
to  be  obtoined  gratis,  daily  between 
11  and  3  o'clock,  at  the  office  of  the 
secretary,  on  the  ground  floor.  In 
the  first  room  are  several  interesting 
relics  of  Napoleon  I.  Among  them, 
the  sword  he  wore  at  Marengo,  an<l 
a  quadrant  he  used  when  a  young 
lieutenant.  Besides  these  there  are 
two  kettle-drums  captured  at  the 
battle  of  Turin  1706,  models  of 
modem  arms,  several  swords  pre- 
sented to  the  late  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  a  cabinet  containing 
numerous  gifts  presented  to  him  by 
various  Italian  towns,  and  the 
favourite  horse  of  Charles  Albert. 

The  Long  Hall  contains  a  very 
fine  collection  of  arms,  suits  of 
armour,  helmets,  and  shields. 
Many  of  the  weapons  and  suits  of 
armour  are  of  special  interest, 
among  them  the  armour  of  Prince 
Eugene,  the  sword  of  St  Maurice, 
and  the  sabre  of  Tippoo  Sahib.  A 
small  room  adjacent  contains  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  ivories,  coins, 
mosaics,  etc. 

The   Private   Library   of  the 


King  contains  60,000  volumes  and 
many  interesting  manuscipts.  Also 
a  valuable  collection  of  drawings 
by  the  ancient  masters,  including 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  portrait  of 
himself. 

The  Palacb  Gardens,  which 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Su- 
perga,  was  laid  out  by  Le  Notre,  so 
well  known  as  the  designer  of  the 
Tuileries  Gardens  at  Paris.  It  is 
entered  from  the  arcade  opposite 
the  Palazzo  Madama.  Behind  the 
Palace  Gardens  is  a  Zoological 
Garden. 

The  Palazzo  Madama  dates  as 
far  back  as  the  commencement  of 
the  13th  century,  when  it  was 
erected  by  William  of  Montferrat. 
It  was  repaired  by  Maria,  mother  of 
Victor  Amadeus  II.,  who  employed 
Philip  Juvara  to  add  the  fa9ade  in 
1718.  This  fa9ade,  admirable  for 
the  graces  of  its  style  and  its  orna- 
ments, was  intended  to  be  repro- 
duced on  the  other  three  sides  of 
the  edifice.  The  grand  staircase 
leads  to  numerous  and  spacious 
halls.  The  original  towers  on  the 
east  side  are  still  standing.  They 
formerly  served  as  prisons.  The 
Senate  held  its  sittings  here  before 
the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Florence. 
In  the  Piazza  in  front  of  this  palace 
is  a  Monument  to  the  Sardinian' 
armyy  erected  in  1859  by  the  citizens 
of  Milan.  It  represents  a  soldier 
defending  a  banner.  The  relief 
represents  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
at  the  head  of  his  army. 

South  of,  and  close  by,  the  Piazza . 
Castello  is  the  Piazza  Carionano, 
in  which  is  the  Palazzo  Carignano, 
where  the  Sardinian  and  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  held  their 
sessions  down  to  the  year  1865.  It 
is  not  less  deserving  of  notice  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  patriotic  king 
Victor  Emmanuel.  The  rooms  now 
contain  an  interesting  Natural  His- 
tory Collection.  In  front  of  the 
palace  is  a  fine  marble  statue  of  the 
patriot  Gioberti, 

In  the  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto,  to 
the  east  of  the  Piazza  Carignano,  is 
a   very    handsome    monument    of 
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King  CharUs  Alberthy  Marocchetti, 
which  was  cast  in  London.  Near 
by  is  the  Palazzo  dell'  Accademia 
DELLE  SciENZE,  open  dally,  10  to  3, 
4  in  summer.  Admission,  1  fr. 
Sundays,  10  to  2,  free.  On  the 
grouna  floor  are  specimens  of 
Roman,  Greek,  and  E^ptian  sculp- 
ture. On  the  first  and  second  floors 
is  a  superb  collection  of  Egyptian 
Graeco- Roman  antiquities,  which  has 
occupied  over  fifty  years  in  forma- 
tion. Our  space  does  not  allow  us 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  description 
of  the  various  objects  of  interest 
here,  but  the  traveller  should  by  no 
means  miss  seeing  them.  Also  on  the 
second  flooris  the  Picture  Gallery. 
The  gallery  contains  paintings  by 
the  ablest  masters  of  the  Italian, 
German,  Dutch,  and  Flemish 
schools.  The  pictures  are  arranged 
in  classes,  and  the  collection  may 
challenge  comparison  with  those  of 
the  first  cities  of  Italy.  It  boasts 
examples  of  the  Early  Italian  school, 
especially  Di  Credi  and  Deferrari 
da  Chivasso,  a  tine  replica  by 
Raphael  of  his  Madonna  at  Munich, 
a  poor  Titian,  several  works  by 
Paolo  Veronese,  Fra  Angelico,  Guido 
Reni,  Sassoferrato,  Botticelli,  Mem- 
ling  (very  fine  Madonna),  Guercino, 
Carlo  Dolci,  Angelica  E^ufmann, 
Rubens,  and  Vandyke. 

Adjoining  the  academy  is  the 
spacious  Piazza  S,  Carlo,  in  the 
centre  of  which  ia  a  bronze  eaues- 
trian  statue  of  Emmamiel  Philwert, 
duke  of  Savoy,  by  Marocchetti. 
The  bas-reliefs  on  tne  west  side  re- 
present the  battle  of  St  Quentln, 
and  on  the  east  the  treaty  of  peace 
in  1559,  by  which  the  house  of 
Savoy  rained  the  duchy. 

The  university  is  a  large  Re- 
naissance building  on  Via  di  Po, 
dating  from  the  year  1713.  It 
numbers  2350  students  and  over 
80  professors.  The  Library  (open 
every  day)  contains  over  200,000 
volumes  and  3000  MSS. 

The  Municipal  Museum,  (admis- 
sion 50  c ;  9  to  4.  Free,  Sundays  and 
Thursdays,  12  to  3)  in  the  Via  di 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  contains  a  col- 


lection of  ethnolo^cal,  prehistoric, 
and  mediaeval  objects,  as  well  as 
paintings,  stained  glass,  and  other 
works  of  art. 

The  Accademia  Albertina  deUe 
Belle  Arti,  6  Via  dell'  Accademia 
Albertina  (open  daily  except  Sun- 
days, 10  to  4, 50c. ),  contains  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  masters,  but  most  of  the  old 
pictures  are  copies  or  apocryphal. 

The  Cathedral,  in  the  Renais- 
sance style,  was  completed  in  1498. 
The  fa9ade  is  very  handsome,  and 
constructed  of  marble.  The  Cap- 
pella  del  Santissimo  Sudario  is  a 
lofty  rotunda,  surrounded  with 
columns  of  black  polished  marble 
with  gilded  capitals  and  ba.ses. 
Over  the  altar  of  this  chapel,  in  a 
species  of  urn,  is  preserved  the 
handkerchief  with  which,  it  is  said, 
the  Saviour  wiped  His  brow  whilst 
carrying  the  cross,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  bear  the  impress  of  His 
face.  (Entrance  to  the  chapel  be- 
fore 9  A.M.)  There  are  no  less  than 
seven  handkerchiefs  in  existence 
which  claim  with  equal  authority 
to  be  the  genuine  San  Sudario. 
One  of  them  is  at  St  Peter's  in 
Rome ;  another  at  Milan  ;  there  are 
three  in  France ;  and  one  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  This  chapel  is  one  of 
the  burial-places  of  the  House  of 
Savoy. 

Upon  the  southern  side  of  the 
city  is  the  Oiardino  Pvbblico,  the 
favourite  evening  promenade.  It 
contains  statues  of  Daniel  Manin, 
Balbo,  and  Generals  Bava  and  Pepe. 
The  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  is  one 
of  the  finest  squares  in  Europe  for 
size,  regularity  of  architecture,  and 
beauty  of  situation.  Among  other 
squares  are  the  Piazza  Carlo  Felice, 
with  porticoes  and  a  fine  garden ; 
and  the  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto, 

Among  other  interesting  statues, 
the  most  imposing  is  the  monument 
to  the  great  statesman,  Count 
Camillo  Cavour,  who  was  born  in 
Turin,  that  stands  in  the  Piazza 
Carlo  Emanuele  II.  The  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  in  the 
Piazza  Solferino,  representing  the 
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duke  at  the  battle  of  Novara  at  the 
moment  his  horse  is  killed  under 
him  ;  the  statue  to  the  Cowte  Verde^ 
a  fine  bronze  group,  opposite  the 
Municipal  Palace,  the  Crimean 
monument  and  that  to  Garibaldi 
are  also  deserving  of  mention.  The 
enormous  Memorial  Buildinq 
erected  by  the  Turinese  to  the 
memory  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 
was  completed  in  1889,  and  con- 
tains a  national  museum.  The 
building  is  made  to  imitate  a  tower. 
It  is  525  ft.  high,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  gilt  statue  of  the  King  13  ft. 
high. 

The  SuPEROA,  a  handsome  church 
(embellished  by  a  portico  of  eight 
marble  columns,  and  surmounted 
by  a  cupola,  erected  by  Victor 
.^jnadeus  II.,  to  commemorate  the 
raising  of  the  famous  siege  of  Turin 
in  1706,  on  the  very  spot  from^ 
which  Ptince  Eugene  reconnoitred 
the  position  of  the  French  army), 
is  about  five  miles  from  Turin,  with 
which  there  is  tramway  communica- 
tion, on  the  summit  of  a  hill  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  It  com- 
mands delightful  views  over  the 
city,  the  suburbs,  the  Po,  and  the 
surrounding  country. 

In  this  mausoleum,  together  with 
the  bones  of  several  other  princes 
of  the  house  of  Savoy,  repose  those 
of  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  whose  name 
figures  in  history  with  those  of 
Eugene  and  Marlborough.  It  was 
in  a  meadow  near  Carmagnola  that 
Eugene  and  his  kinsman,  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  met  for  the  first  time. 

A  mountain  railway  has  recently 
been  constructed  to  the  summit  of 
the  Superga.  The  carriages  ascend 
by  means  of  an  endless  double 
cable,  worked  by  steam  from  below. 
By  a  new  system  the  train  can  be 
detached,  if  necessary,  from  the 
cable  at  any  moment.  The  cable 
can  also  be  stopped  revolving  in- 
stantaneously by  a  telegraphic 
signal  from  the  conductor  of  the 
train.  Safety  in  case  of  the  cable 
breaking  is  amply  provided  for  by 
SIX  breaks,  all  on  different  systems 
and  independent  of  each  other. 


Through  saloon  carriages  run 
every  hour  from  the  Piazza  Castello 
to  Sassi,  where  the  ascent  begins. 
Time  from  Turin  to  summit,  * 
hour.  Time  of  actual  ascent,  20 
minutes.  The  railway  company 
have  built  a  fine  hotel  on  the 
summit.'    Best  views  on  the  left. 


BOUTB  169. 

TURIN  TO  MILAN,  BY 
NOVABA. 

98  miles.    Express  fares  :  1st  class, 
ld-65/r«.;  2na,  13-10. /r«. 

LEAVING  Turin,  we  follow  the 
left  bank  of  the  Po,  pass 
Settimo,  and  reach  Brandizzo  (15 
miles).  The  latter  was  one  of  the 
halting-plaees  for  pilgrims  to  Jeru- 
salem in  ancient  times.  Crossing 
the  torrents  of  Oreo  and  Malone, 
which  flow  into  the  Po,  we  reach 

Chlyasso  (18  miles),  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Po,  formerly  a  place  -of 
impoi'tance. 

The  Church  of  San  Pietro,  dat- 
ing from  the  15th  century,  is 
adorned  with  mouldings  and 
statues  of  terra-cotta.  The  high 
tower,  surmounted  by  two  mul- 
berry trees,  is  the  only  remaining 
Sortion  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
[arquises  of  Montferrat.  ( A  branch 
line  of  21  miles  turns  off  to  -Ivrea. ) 
Near  Livomo  we  see  Monte  Rosa, 
and  on  the  left  we  see  the  peak  of 
Mont  Cervin  (the  Matterhom). 

From  Santhia  (37  miles)  a  branch 
line  of  18|  miles  turns  off  to  BieUa, 
Crossing  the  Cavour  Canal,  which, 
supplied  by  the  Po,  is  the  means  of 
irrigating  a  vast  extent  of  country 
previously  suffering  greatly  for  lack 
of  water,  we  pass  San  Oermano  (40 
miles),  and  reach 
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Vercelli  (50  miles)  {Hotel :  Tre   various  artists.     The  lofty  belfry  is 
Re)i  a  bishop's  see,  situated  near  the   very  fine. 

left  bank  of  the  Sesia.  Good  views  (IAims  go  off  to  Genoa  and  Arona,) 
of  the  Alps  may  be  obtained  from  Novara  was  the  scene  of  the  battle 
the  boulevards  at  the  north-west  fought  in  1849  between  the  Austrians 
side  of  the  town.  The  Dtwmo  and  the  Piedmontese,  in  which  the 
(Cathedral)  was  built  in  the  16th  latter  were  defeated  bv  Badetzky. 
century,  in  the  Italian  style.  The  This  defeat  led  to  the  abdication  of 
portico  is  fine,  and  is  adorned  with  Carlo  Alberto, 
statues.  The  interior  has  been  Magenta  (77  miles)  will  be  re- 
restored,  having  suffered  during  the  membered  by  the  tourist  as  the 
occupation  of  the  town  by  the  place  where,  on  the  4th  of  June 
JFrench,  in  the  time  of  the  first  Em-  1859,  the  French  overcame  the 
pire.  The  library  contains  a  good  Austrians  in  one  of  the  greatest 
collection  of  valuable  manuscripts,  battles  fought  throughout  the  whole - 
The  (Jhurch  of  St  Andrea,  erected  of  the  campaign  that  ended  in  the 
by  the  munificence  of  Cardinal  deliverance  of  Lombardy  from 
Gnala  de  Bicchieri,  papal  legate  in  Austrian  domination.  The  railway 
England  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  passes  over  part  of  the  field  of 
Henry  III.,  is  a  mixture  of  the  Dattle.  Just  before  reaching  the 
Gothic  and  Lombard  styles.  The  station,  we  see  the  monument  erected 
Hospital  was  built  by  the  same  by  the  Italians  to  Napoleon  III.  to 
cardinal.  commemorate  the  victory.      From 

The  Church  qf  Scm  ChHsto/ero    Magenta  we  pass  no  important  place 
contains  several  good  frescoes  and   before  reaching 

gdntings— most   of   the  latter  by       MILAN    {Hotels:    see    "Hotel 
audeuzio  Ferrari.  List  "). 


The  ChtM-ch  of  Santa  Caterina  has 
a  painting  by  G.  Ferrari,  of  the 
Marriage  of  St  Catherine. 

Leaving  Vercelli,  we  cross  the 
Sesia.  The  Alps,  with  Monte  Rosa, 
are  full  in  view. 

Novara  (63  miles)  {Hotel: 
d* Italia),    This  town  is  situated  on 


Arrival. — ^All  the  hotels  send 
omnibuses  and  porters  to  the  station. 

Cabs.-^A  course  in  the  city,  1  fr. ; 
to  or  from  the  railway  station,  1*26. 
For  ^  hour,  1  fr.  ;  1  hour,  1*50. 
Luggage,  25  c.  each  piece. 

Restaurants  and  Cai^s.—J^i^, 
GambrimtSf    and    Savinif    in    the 


an  eminence  above  the  plain  of  the    Gallery  Victor  Emmanuel ;    Com, 
Terdoppio.    The  Dvomo  is  in  the    \ik  S.   Giuseppe,   near  the   Scala. 


Early  Lombard  style.  St  Joseph's 
Chapel  contains  some  fine  frescoes. 
In  the  sacristy  are  paintings  repre- 
senting the  "Marriage  of  St 
Catherine,"  by  G.  Ferrari;  the 
"Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  by  La- 


Concerts  at  all  of  these  in  the  even- 
ing. 

THEATRES. — La  ScaZa,  see  page 
594  ;  Teatro  lArko  IrUernassUmale ; 
Teatro  Manzoni,  fine  house,  French 
plays     occasionally;    Tediro     del 
nini ;  and  the  "Last  Supper,'"  by   V«rwie, dramas, comedies, opera, and 
Cesare  da  Sesto  or  Morosoni.  ballet ;  Teatro  Filodramniatico. 

The  Baptistery  is  a  circular  build-  Principal  Objects  op  Interest. 
ing,  supported  by  Corinthian  ^Cathedral,  S,  ArribrogiOy  S,  Aless- 
columns  of  white  marble,  in  the  andro,  S.  Lorenzo^  S,  Maria  delUb 
recesses  between  which  are  groups  Grazier  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
in  plaster,  representing  the  scenes  of  Last  Supper,  Brera  Picture  Gallery , 
the  Passion.  Galleria    Viitorio    £manuele,    the 

The  Basilica  of  San  Gaudenzio,    new  Cemetery ^  Arco  della  Pace. 
rebuilt  in  the  16th  century,  is  a       English  Church,  8  Via  Ande- 
magnificent  building.    It  contains  a   gari,  11  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 
fine  painting  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,       This  fine  city  is  situated  on  the 
and  some  other  good  pictures  by   river  Olona,  in  the  centre  of  the 
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great  plain  of  Jjomba^y,  of  which 
kingdom  and  province  it  has  always 
l>een  the  capital.  It  is  almost 
circular,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
which  were  once  flanked  by  large 
and  massive  bastions.  These  have 
been  removed,  and  the  space  occu- 
pied by  them  has  been  converted 
into  pleasant  walks,  shaded  by 
chesnut  trees.  Milan  is  one  of  the 
most  opulent  and  populous  (pop. 
428,000)  cities  of  Italy ;  its  streets 
are  regular,  wide,  and  well  paved  ; 
the  dwellings  are  tastefully  built 
and  commodious. 

Churches. — The  most  interesting 
object  in  Milan  is  the  DuoMO,  or 
Cathedral.  It  is  built  of  white 
marble,  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the 
world.  Its  foundation  was  laid  in 
1386  by  Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  dur- 
ing its  erection  many  of  the  greatest 
European  architects  contributed 
designs  for  its  embellishment.  The 
Milanese  have,  in  process  of  time, 
furnished  the  means  necessary  for 
its  construction.  But  the  works 
went  on  very  slowly  till  the  year 
1805,  when  they  were  resumed  with 
great  activity,  in  consequence  of  a 
decree  issued  by  Napoleon  I.,  and 
to  him  it  owes  the  construction  of 
two-thirds  of  its  facade,  a  consider- 
able number  of  its  statues,  and  the 
almost  perfect  condition  in  which  it 
now  strikes  the  eye.  The  length  of 
the  cathedral  is  490  ft.,  its  breatUh 
298  ft,  the  dome  is  220  ft.,  and  the 
summit  of  the  tower  360  ft.  Its 
form  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  divided 
into  five  naves,  terminated  by  an 
octagonal  apsis,  and  supported  by 
firty-two  pillars,  the  interior  being 
ornamented  with  fretwork,  carvings, 
statues,  and  paintings.  It  has  a 
fa9ade  of  white  Carrara  marble,  and 
the  building  is  adorned  by  106 
pinnacles  and  2000  statues.  The 
^^I  ^  covered  with  slabs  of  marble, 
and  above  the  dome  rises  an  elegant 
V  v^i  or  spire,  in  the  shape  of  an 
obelisk.  On  the  highest  pinnacle  is 
*^^olossal  figure  of  the  Virgin  in 

The  effect  of  the  i^terio^  is  very 


fine.  The  chancel  is  entirely  open, 
and  separated  from  the  nave  only  by 
its  elevation.  In  front  of  the  chan- 
cel, and  almost  immediately  above 
the  steps,  rises  the  altar,  and 
behind  it  the  choir.  There  are  no 
chapels.  Their  absence  contributes 
much  to  the  simplicity  and  unity  of 
the  edifice.  The  pillars  are  more 
than  90  ft.  in  height,  and  12  ft.  in 
diameter.  As  a  mere  question  of  size 
the  Milan  Cathedral  ranks  after  St 
Peter's  and  Seville ,  and  it  is  computed 
that  it  would  contain  40,000  people. 
The  three  large  windows  oehind 
the  choir  are  remarkable  for  their 
size,  variety,  and  beauty.  They  are 
filled  up  vrith  tracery  and  stained 
glass,  in  whose  colours  ruby  and 
dark-blue  predominate.  The  lan- 
tern is  a  striking  combination  of 
grandeur  and  simplicity.  By  the 
light  streaming  from  this  cupola,  the 
tabernacle  of  uie  great  altar  appears 
with  remarkable  effect. 

Principal  Objects  in  the  In- 
terior.— Entering  the  church,  and 
proceeding  by  the  South  or  right 
aisle,  we  see  the  sarcophagus  of 
Bishop  Aribert  (date  1045),  with  a 
crucifix  ;  a  Gothic  monument  of 
Bishop  Corellus.  In  the  South 
Transept,  a  monument  erected  by 
Pius  IV.  to  his  brothers  Giacomo 
and  Gabriele  d4  Medici;  the  three 
statues  are  by  Leone  Leoni.  Near 
by  is  the  door  of  the  stairway  lead- 
ing to  the  roof,  194  steps ;  fee,  25 
centimes.  {The  services  of  an  in- 
telligent guide  add  miLch  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  visit  to  the  TOof\ 
fee,  1  fr.  each  person.)  On  the 
east  wall  of  this  transept  is  the 
altar  of  the  Offering  of  Mary,  with 
reliefs  by  Busti.  Close  by  is  the 
singular  statue  of  St  Bartholomew, 
represented  as  flayed,  with  his  skin 
hanging  from  his  shoulder. 

In  the  Choir,  to  the  right,  is  the 
door  of  the  Sacristy^  with  finely 
sculptured  decorations.  (The 
Treasury  may  be  seen  for  a  fee 
of  one  franc.  It  contains  many 
objects,  such  as  are  usually  found 
in  such  collections,  the  most  re- 
markable being  life-sized  statues  iu 
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silver  of  St  Ambrose  and  St  Carlo 
Borromeo.)  Beyond  the  Sacristy  is 
the  monument  of  Cardiaal  Carac- 
ciolo,  1538.  New  and  handsomely 
carved  confessionals  have  been 
erected  along  the  wall,  for  confes- 
sions in  various  modem  languages. 
The  visitor  will  have  remarked  the 
three  splendid  windows  of  the  choir, 
representing  more  than  300  scriptural 
scenes.  The  statue  of  Pius  IV.  is 
seen  before  we  reach  the  richly 
sculptured  door  of  the  North 
ScLcristy,  Entering  the  North 
Transept,  and  passing  an  altar, 
we  see  a  magnificent  Candelabrum 
of  bronze  in  the  form  of  a  tree, 
decorated  with  precious  stones. 
It  was  made  in  the  13th  century. 
In  the  North  Aisle  we  see  an  altar- 
piece  representing  St  Ambrose 
absolving  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
from  ecclesiastical  penalties ;  .  on 
the  adjacent  altar  of  St  Joseph  a 
painting.  The  Marriage  of  Mary. 
In  the  next  chapel  is  the  crucifix  borne 
by  St  Carlo  Borromeo  during  the 
plague  of  1576.  Near  by,  under 
the  window,  is  a  monument  with  a 
relief  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  two 
Saints  John.  The  font  near  the 
door  is  a  sarcophagus  of  St  Dion- 
ysius.  All  the  windows  are  filled 
with  stained  glass,  nearly  all  being 
of  much  artistic  merit. 

Under  the  choir  are  two  subter- 
ranean chapels.  By  a  spacious 
gallery  lined  with  fine  marbles,  and 
by  a  portal  ornamented  with  beauti- 
ful columns,  having  the  capitals  and 
bases  richly  gilt,  the  visitor  enters 
the  Vault  op  St  Charles  Bor- 
romeo. {Admission  to  vault  1  fr. 
special  fee  for  showing  the  relics  of 
the  saint,  5  francs.)  It  is  of  an 
octagonal  form,  and  the  ceiling  is 
decorated  with  a  succession  of  suver 
tdbktSy  representing,  in  relief,  the 
most  remarkable  events  of  the 
life  of  this  famed  prelate,  from  his 
baptism  at  Arona,  to  his  death  at 
the  age  of  forty -six,  and  his  canon- 
isation. 

Above  the  altar  stands  the  sarco- 
phagus of  crystal,  containing  the 
remains  arrayed  in  pontifical  gar- 


ments, studded  with  precious  stones. 
The  crosiers  and  mitre  are  superb. 
The  sarcoph>agii8  is  placed  on  sup-, 
ports  of  wrought  silver,  and  en- 
riched wfth  the  armorial  bearings, 
in  massive  gold,  of  Philip  IV.,. 
king  of  Spain,  whose  gift  it  was. 

"The  subterranean  chapel  in  which' 
the  body  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  is 
preserved,  presents  as  striking  and  as 
ghastly  a  contrast,  perhaps,  as  any 
place  can  show.  The  tapers  which  are 
lighted  down  there,  flash  and  gleam 
on  alti-relievi  in  gold  and  silver,  deli- 
cately wrought  by  skilful  hands,  and 
representing  the  principal  events  in 
the  life  of  the  saint.  Jewels  and 
precious  metals  shine  and  sparkle* on 
every  side.  A  windlass  slowly  removes 
the  front  of  the  altar;  and  within  it, 
in  a  {Torg^eous  shrine  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, 18  seen,  through  crystal,  the 
shrivelled  mummy  of  a  man ;  the 
pontifical  robes  with  which  it  is  adorned, 
radiant  with  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies 
— every  costly  and  magnificent  gem. 
The  shrunken  heap  of  poor  earth  in  the 
midst  of  this  great  ghtter  is  more  piti- 
ful than  if  it  lay  upon  a  dunRnill. 
There  is  not  a  ray  of  imprisoned  light 
in  all  the  flash  and  fire  of  jewels  but 
seems  to  mock  the  dusty  holes  where 
eyes  were  once.  Every  thread  of  silk 
in  the  rich  vestments  seems  only  a 
provision  from  the  worms  that  spin, 
for  the  behoof  of  worms  that  propagate 
in  sepulchres."— DiCKBNS. 

Carlo  Borromeo  was  bom  at  Arona 
in  1638.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Count  Borromeo,  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Lombardy. 
He  was  dedicated  to  the  Church  from  in- 
fanc3\  He  was  created  Cardinal  and 
Archbishop  of  Milan  by  his  uncle.  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty- 
third  year.  When  he  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age  he  inherited  the  family 
estates,  and  used  the  revenues  in 
charity,  living  himself  in  the  extremest 
poverty.  During  the  plague  at  Milan 
in  1676  he  showed  the  most  wonderful 
personal  devotion  to  his  people,  selling 
his  great  property,  and  giving  away  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor  and  suffering. 
He  constant^  exposed  his  own  life,  but 
escaped  the  infection,  and  died  in  1684, 
in  his  46th  year.  He  was  canonised  26 
years  after  his  death  by  Pope  Paul  V, 
His  memory  is  still  revered  throughout 
Italy,  where  he  is  spoken  of  as  "ii 
buon  santo." 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea 
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of  Uw  etterwr  decoratums  of  the 
fxUhedraly  it  is  necessary  to  ascend 
to  its  roof,  where  alone  the  various 
fretworks,  carvings,  and  sculptures 
can  be  seen  to  advantage.  A  stair- 
case leads  to  the  top  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  a  small  fee  is  charged  for 
the  ascent. 

The  best  views  from  the  roof  are 
to  be  had  early  in  the  day.  They 
comprise  towards,  the  north-west, 
Monte  ViaOf  then  Mont  Cenis^ 
Mont  Blanc,  the  Great  St  Bernard, 
and,  more  prominent  than  any 
other,  MONTB  Rosa.  To  the  left 
of  the  latter,  Mont  Cervin  (Matter- 
horn)  and  the  MUcabeL.  To  the 
north,  the  Bernese  Alps,  the  peaks 
of  the  St  Ootkard  range,  the 
Splugen,  and  the  Ortler,  To  the 
south,  the  Certosa  at  Pavia  is  seen, 
and  in  the  distance,  the  peaks  of 
the  Apennines, 

Upon  the  roof  one  is  lost  in  the 
labyrinth  of  ornaments,  spires, 
statues,  flying  buttresses  ;  pinnacles 
of  Gothic  fretwork  are  piled  about 
in  rich  confusion. 

So  great  is  the  variety  of  opinions 
among  writers  in  relation  to  the 
architectural  merits  of  this  cathe- 
dral, the  editor  has  deemed  it 
advisable  to  quote  from  several 
well-known  writers  on  the  subject. 

Goethe  says  of  it:— "All  the 
northern  church  decorators  sought 
their  greatness  only|in  multiplica- 
tion of  minute  details ;  few  under- 
stood how  to  give  to  these  small  forms 
any  mutual  relation,  and  thus  rose 
such  monstrous  buildings  as  the 
cathedral  at  Milan,  where  man 
has  transplanted  a  marble  moun- 
tain at  an  immense  cost,  and  forced 
it  into  the  meanest  forms ;  even 
daily  they  torment  the  poor  stones 
to  continue  a  work  which  can  never 
be  perfected,  since  the  inventionless 
folly  that  planned  it  had  also  the 
power  to  give  to  the  design  an 
almost  limitless  execution." 

Eustace  says  of  it :—"  Inferior 
only  to  St  Peter's,  it  equals  in 
length,  and  in  breadth  surpasses, 
the  cathedral  of  Florence  and  St 
Paul's ;  in  the  interior  elevation  it 


yields  to  both ;  in  exterior  it  ex- 
ceeds both ;  in  fretwork,  carving, 
and  statulffe,  it  goes  beyond  all  the 
churches  in  the  world,  St  Peter's 
itself  not  excepted.  Its  double 
aisles,  its  clustered  pillars,  its  lofty 
arches,  the  lustre  of  its  walls,  its 
numberless  niches  all  filled  with 
marble  figures,  give  it  an  appear- 
ance novel  in  Italy,  and  singularly 
majestic.  Over  the  dome  rises  the 
tower  or  spire,  or  rather  obelisk, 
for  its  singular  shape  renders  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  its  appellation, 
which,  whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic 
merit,  adds  little  either  to  the  beauty 
or  magnificence  of  the  structure 
which  it  surmounts.  It  was  erected 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
best  architects.  Though  misplaced, 
its  form  is  not  in  itself  inelegant, 
while  its  architecture  and  mechan- 
ism are  extremely  ingenious.  In 
ascending,  the  traveller  will  observe 
that  the  roof  is  covered  with  blocks 
of  marble,  connected  together  by  a 
cement  that  has  not  only  its  hard- 
ness and  durability,  but  its  colour, 
so  that  the  eye  scarcely  perceives 
the  juncture,  and  the  whole  roof 
appears  one  immense  piece  of 
shining  white  marble." 

Street,  in  his  "  Brick  and  Marble 
in  the  Middle  Ages,"  says :— "  If  it 
be  indeed  true  that  it  was  designed 
Ijy  a  German,  there  is  on  the  out- 
side even  more  cause  for  astonish- 
ment at  his  work  than  if  it  had  been 
done  by  an  Italian.  The  west  front 
is  quite  modern,  but  the  rest  of  the 
exterior  is  as  little  German  in  its 
character  as  any  building  I  have 
ever  seen,  and — shall  I  add  it? — 
as  little  really  grand  as  a  work  of 
art.  I  had  just  caught  a  glimpse  of 
its  general  outline  and  eflFect  by  the 
bright  moonlight,  and  thus  seen 
there  was  certainly  something  wild 
and  striking  in  its  effect.  .  .  . 
Absolutely  and  without  doubt  the 
grandest  interior  in  the  world  is,  I 
do  believe,  this  noble  work.  Its 
grandeur  amaees  one  at  first,  and 
delights  all  the  more  afterwards  as 
one  becomes  on  more  intimate  terms 
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with  it,  and  can  look  at  it  with  less 
emotion  than  at  first.  How  shall  I 
describe  it  ?— for  to  say  that  it  has 
80  many  bays  in  length  or  in  width 
is  not  sufficient ;  all  this,  and  even 
the  details  of  its  designs,  were 
familiar  enough  to  jbs  betee  I  saw 
it,  but  MaXL  "Gat  reality  was  ao  very 
far  beyond  any  description,  that  I 
fdt,  and  still  feel,  averse  to  attempt- 
ing it.  •  .  •  There  is  a  regular 
gradation  in  the  heights  of  the  five 
main  divisions  of  the  church,  which 
are  well  proportioned  to  their  re- 
spective widths,  and  resting  as  these 
divisiona  do  upon  four  rows  of 
clustered  columns  of  immense  size 
and  height,  a  more  magnificent  in- 
ternal (effect  is  produced  than  in 
any  other  church,  for  not  even  in 
Cologne  or  in  Amiens  is  there  any 
effect  so  magnificent.  The  cathedrtd 
teaches  little;  its  main  office  is 
rather  to  prove  the  consummate 
beauty  and  magnificence  attainable 
by  the  Pointed  style  carried  out 
severely  and  simply  on  the  very 
grandest  scale,  as  its  interior  does 
most  triumphantly  beyond  all 
cavil." 

Sant*  Ambrogio.— This  church 
is  preceded  by  a  cloister  or  a  quad- 
rangle of  thick  columns,  with  curi- 
ously wrought  capitals  of  stone, 
whence  spring  ranges  of  brick  ar- 
cades. Iliere  are  some  frescoes  of 
the  12th  century  still  remaining  oil 
the  walls,  and  a  great  many  very 
ancient  sepulchral  effigies  of  bishops 
and  abbots.  The  interior  might  be 
properly  compared  to  a  museum, 
so  great  is  the  number  of  inscrip- 
tions, basso-relievos,  monuments, 
and  other  objects,  many  of  which 
date  their  origin  from  the  remotest 
ages  of  Christianity. 

This  church  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Bacchus,  and  the  present  building 
dates  from  the  12th  century.  Some 
part  of  the  fabric  may  even  be  con- 
temporaneous with  Charlemagne. 

The  gates  of  the  western  entrance 
are  said  to  be  of  the  time  of  St 
Ambrose,  a.d.  387.  The  marble 
pulpit  from  which  the  saint  used  to 


preach  is  in  the  principal  aisle,  and 
a  brazen  serpent,  standing  erect  on 
a  column  of  porphyry,  is  shown  as 
that  which  Moses  held  up  in  the 
desert  before  the  afflicted  laraelites. 
Thfi  Milanese  believe  that  this  ser- 
pent will  hiss  when  the  end  of  the 
world  shall  come.  One  of  the 
chapels  contains  some  fine  frescoes 
by  Gkiudenzio  Ferrarri,  and  there 
are  good  sculptured  groups  in  othen. 
In  the  Tribuna  are  some  mosaics  of 
the  ninth  century.  The  kings  of 
Lombardy  and  the  Emperors  of 
Grermany  used  to  be  crowned  here 
with  the  famous  Iron  Crown  of 
Lombardy. 

*' Within  this  venerable  and  solemn 
old  church  may  be  seen  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  best-preserved 
specimens  of  meainval  art;  it  is  the 
golden  covering  of  the  high  altar, 
much  older  than  the  famous  pala  d'oro 
at  Venice;  and  the  work,  or  at  least 
the  design  of  one  man  ;  whereas  the 
pala  is  me  work  of  several  different 
artists  at  different  periods.  On  the 
front  of  the  altar,  which  is  all  of  plates 
of  gold,  enamelled  and  set  with  precious 
stones,  are  represented,  in  relief,  scenes 
from  the  life  of  our  Saviour;  on  the 
sides,  which  are  of  silver-gilt,  angels, 
archangels,  and  medallions  of  Milanese 
saints.  On  the  back,  also  of  silver- 
gilt,  we  have  the  whole  life  of  St 
Ambrose,  in  a  series  of  small  compart- 
ments, most  curious  and  important  as 
a  record  of  costume  and  manners,  as 
well  as  an  example  of  the  state  of  art 
at  that  time.  In  the  centre  stand  the 
archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel,  in  the 
Byzantine  style;  and  below  them  St 
Ambrose  blesses  the  donor,  Bishop 
Angilbertus,  and  the  goldsmith  Wol- 
vinus.  Around,  in  twelve  compart- 
ments, we  have  the  principal  incidents 
of  the  life  of  St  Ambrose,  the  flfi^ures 
being  about  six  inches  high."— 
Jameson. 

Sanf  Alessandro  is  the  most 
richly  adorned  of  all  the  churches 
in  Milan.  There  are  two  marble 
groups  by  Marchesi,  and  some 
modem  stained  glass ;  one  repre- 
sentation being  that  of  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo  visiting  those  ill  of  the 
plague. 

San  Carlo  BorromeOf  in  the  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele,  was  erected  in 
1847,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
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church  of  St  Maria  di  Servi.  The 
fonn  is  round,  simple  in  its  decora- 
tious.  and  remarkable  only  for  the 
polished  granite  columns,  several  of 
which  are  in  one  ^iece. 

San  LorenzOf  in  the  Corso  di 
Porta  llcinese,  is  quite  the  oldest 
of  the  Milan  churches,  and  may 
date  from  the  4th  century.  The 
interior  is  said  to  have  formed  part 
of  a  Roman  palace.  Its  figure  is 
'octagonal,  surmounted  by  a  dome. 
On  four  of  its  sides  are  semicircular 
apses  of  two  storeys,  supported  by 
columns.  Behind  the  high  altar  is 
the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Visconti. 
The  Chapel  of  St  Aquilinus,  on  the 
right  of  this  church,  contains  some 
ancient  mosaics,  and  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Ataulphus,  king  of  the 
Goths,  its  founder.    He  died  in  416. 

Close  to  this  church  is  the 
CoLONNB  DI  San  Lorenzo,  consist- 
ing of  sixteen  ancient  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  forming 
the  most  prominent  vestige  of 
Koman  Milan.  Early  historians 
state  that  they  formed  part  of  a 
temple  of  Hercules.  Modem  anti- 
quarians call  them  part  of  the  peri- 
style of  the  baths  'of  Hercules, 
belonging  to  the  third  century. 

Santa  Maria  delta  Orazie,  This 
magnificent  church  was  erected 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Its  dome,  the  choir,  and 
the  side  chapels  were  executed  after 
the  design  of  Bramante.  The  front 
is  built  of  brick  in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  paintings  are  very  numerous. 

The  Last  Supper,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  is  in  the  former  refectory 
of  the  Dominican  convent  attached 
to  Santa  Maria,  which  was  sup- 
pressed, and  now  forms  part  of  a 
barrack.  It  has  suffered  much  from 
dampness,  injudicious  attempts  at 
restoration,  and  other  ill  •  usage. 
^'At  the  time  that  Milan  was  in 
the  possession  of  Napoleon,  this 
convent  was  converted  into  barracks, 
and  as  the  refectory  became  a  stable 
for  the  cavalry  horses,  the  already 
mutilated  painting  received  still 
further  injury.  Many  anecdotes 
are  related  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 


during  the  progress  of  his  picture. 
It  is  said  that  the  head  of  our 
Saviour  was  left  unfinished ;  the 
artist  having  invested  the  coun- 
tenance of  tne  disciple  John  with 
a  beauty  almost  divine,  shrank  from 
portraying  the  mingled  emotions 
of  Him  whose  heart  was  full  of 
grief,  knowing  as  He  did  that  in 
the  band  of  His  beloved  disciples 
there  was  one  who  had  proved  a 
traitor.'* 

"The  purpose  bein^  the  decoration 
of  a  refectory  in  a  nch  convent,  the 
chamber  lofty  and  spacious,  Leonardo 
has  adopted  the  usual  arrangement : 
the  table  mns  across  from  side  to  side, 
filling  up  the  whole  extent  of  the  wall, 
and  the  figures,  being  above  the  eye, 
and  to  be  viewed  from  a  distance,  are 
colossal;  they  would  otherwise  have 
appeared  smaller  than  the  real  person- 
ages seated  at  the  tables  below.  The 
moment  selected  is  the  utterance  of  the 
words,  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
that  one  of  you  shall  betray  me ' ;  or 
rather,  the  words  have  Just  been 
uttered,  and  the  picture  expresses  their 
effect  on  the  different  auditors.  The 
intellectual  elevation,  the  fineness  of 
nature,  the  benign,  God-like  dignity, 
suffus^  with  the  profoundest  sorrow, 
in  the  head  of  Qhrist,  surpassed  all  I 
could  have  conceived  as  possible  in  art ; 
and  faded  as  it  is,  the  character  there, 
being  stamped  on  it  hy  the  soul,  not 
the  hand  of  the  artist,  will  remain  while 
a  line  or  hue  remains  visible.  It  is  a 
divine  shadow,  and  until  it  fades  into 
nothing,  and  disappears  into  nothing, 
will  have  the  lineaments  of  divinity. 
Next  to  Christ  is  St  John  ;  he  has  Just 
been  addressed  by  Peter,  who  beckons 
to  him  that  he  should  ask  'of  whom 
the  Lord  spake';  his  disconsolate 
attitude  as  he  has  raised  himself  to 
reply,  and  leans  his  clasped  hands  on 
the  table,  the  almost  feminine  sweet- 
ness of  his  countenance,  express  the 
character  of  this  gentle  ana  amiable 
apostle.  Peter,  leaning  from  behind, 
is  all  fire  and  energv.  Judas,  who 
knows  full  well  of  whom  the  Saviour 
spake,  starts  back  amazed,  oversetting 
the  salt ;  his  fingers  clutch  the  bag,  of 
which  he  has  the  charge,  with  that 
action  which  Dante  describes  as 
characteristic  of  the  avaricious  :— 

'  Questi  risurgeranno  dal  sepolcro 
Con  pugno  chioso.' 
(*  These  from  the  tomb  with  clenched 
grasp  shall  rise.') 
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His  face  is  seen  in  j^rofile,  and  cast  in 
shadow ;  without  being  vulgar,  or  even 
u^ly,  it  is  hateful.  St  Andrew,  wiUi 
his  long  grey  beard,  lifts  up  his  hands, 
expressing  the  wonder  of  a  simple- 
hearted  old  man.  St  James  minor, 
resembling  the  Saviour  in  his  mild 
features  and  the  form  of  his  beard  and 
hair,  lays  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
St  Peter— the  expression  is,  '  Can  it  be 
possible?  Have  we  heard  aright?' 
Bartholomew,  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  table,  has  risen  perturbed  from  his 
seat ;  he  leans  forward  with  a  look  of 
eager  attention,  his  lips  parted ;  he  is 
impatient  to  hear  more.  On  the  left  of 
our  Saviour  is  St  James  major,  who  has 
also  a  family  resemblance  to  Christ ; 
his  arms  are  outstretched,  he  shrinks 
back,  he  repels  the  thought  with  horror. 
The  vivacity  of  the  action  and  expres- 
sion are  wonderfully  true  and  charac- 
teristic. St  Thomas  is  behind  St 
James,  rather  youn^,  with  a  short 
beard  ;  he  holds  up  hu  hand,  threaten- 
ing— •  If  there  be  indeed  such  a  wretch, 
let  him  look  to  it.'  Philip,  young  and 
with  a  beautiful  head,  lays  lus  hand  on 
his  heart;  he  prdtests  his  love,  his 
truth.  Katthew,  also  beardless,  has 
more, elegance,  as  one  who  belonged  to 
a  more  educated  class  than  the  rest ; 
he  turns  to  Jude,  and  points  to  our 
Saviour,  as  if  about  to  repeat  His 
words,  *Do  you  hear  what  He  says?' 
I^mon  and  Jude  sit  together  ^Leonardo 
has  followed  the  tradition  which  makes 
them  old,  and  brothers) ;  Jude  expresses 
consternation ;  Simon,  with  his  hands 
stretched  out  in  painful  anxiety."— 
Jambson. 

"Leonardo  said  that  he  had 
meditated  for  two  whole  years  how 
best  to  portray  on  a  human  face 
the  workings  of  the  perfidious  heart 
of  Judas  ;  it  is  believed  that  he 
took  for  his  model  the  prior  of  the 
convent,  his  bitter  and  malicious 
enemy." 

The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  San 
CelsOf  near  the  Porta  Lodovica, 
contains,  amongst  other  paintings, 
the  **  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Gau- 
denzio  Ferrari;  a  "Madonna  and 
Child,"  with  "John  the  Baptist"  and 
others,  by  Borgognone,  etc.  San 
Maurizio  contains  some  fine  frescoes 
by  Luini. 

Among  the  Palaces  may  be 
mentioned  the  following :  the 
Palazzo  MariTto,  now  the  Pt^zzo 


Manicipio,  near  the  Scala;  the 
Palazzo  Ciani;  the  Palazzo  Sapo- 
riti. 

The  Breba,  formerly  a  college 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  is  one 
of  the  most  renowned  edifices  of 
Milan.  Its  exterior  architecture 
exhibits  a  specimen  of  very  simple 
but  solid  construction.  The  quad- 
rangle of  the  court  is  surrounded 
by  a  double  tier  of  arcades,  Doric 
supporting  Ionic  columns.  This 
structure  is  now  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  In  the  exhibition  rooms 
are  an  elaborate  copy  (the  size  of 
the  original)  from  "The  Last 
Supper  "  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  by 
Bossi,  casts  from  some  of  the  Blgin 
marbles,  Appiani's  monument  by 
Thorwaldsen,  and  marble  statues  by 
eminent  artists.  Among  the  paint- 
ings are  some  curious  frescoes  by 
Luini  and  G.  Ferrari,  collected 
during  the  French  r^^me  from  the. 
suppressed  monasteries.  Among 
the  oil  paintings  are  Raphael's 
"Marriage  of  St  Joseph  and  the 
Virgin,"  one  of  the  great  master's 
best  works,  known  as  the  "Sposa-, 
lizio";  Domenichino's  "Virgin, 
Jesus,  and  John "  ;  Caravaggio's 
"  St  Sebastian  "  ;  Carracci's  **  Noli 
me  tangere";  the  "Marriage  in 
Cana,"  by  Paul  Veronese;  Tinto- 
retto's "St  Hubert"  ;  the  "Virgin 
standing  on  a  Serpent  and  Crescent," 
by  Sassoferrato ;  "Paul  the  Her- 
mit," by  Salvator  Rosa;  some 
heads  by  Titian,  and  his  admirable 
"St  Jerome"-  "Sts  Peter  and 
Paul,"  by  Guido  Reni ;  the 
"Dancing  Loves,"  by  Albano  ; 
and  the  "Ripudio  d'Agar,"  by. 
Guercino. 

The  public  library,  300,000  vols., 
ranks  among  the  richest  libraries  in 
Europe,  not  only  for  the  precious 
manuscripts  which  it  contains,  but 
also  for  the  choice  collection  of 
classical  works  of  all  kinds. 

The  Biblioteca  Ambrosiana  was 
founded  by  Frederick  Borromeo, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
Italy.  In  it  are  shown  the  Rufinus 
version  of  Josephus,  written  in  the 
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fourth  century  on  papyrus ;  a 
fragment  of  a  manuscript  of  the 
third  century,  consisting  of  two 
leaves  of  the  Iliad,  illuminated  ; 
Pliny's  "Natural  History,"  curi- 
ously illustrated  with  numerous 
paintings  on  vellum  ;  an  illuminated 
version  of  the  "  Bucolics "  and 
"  iEneid  "  of  Virgil,  with  Notes  by 
Petrarch ;  and  some  volumes  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  drawings. 
There  are  besides  160,000  vols. 

The  Teatro  della  Soala  (so 
called  from  its  having  been  built  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Scala)  is  the 
second  largest  opera-house  in  Italy, 
being  surpassed  in  size  only  by  San 
Carlo  at  Naples.  The  interior 
contains  six  rows  of  boxes,  each  row 
having  from  thirty-six  to  thirty- 
nine  divisions,  all  of  them  richly 
adorned.  The  theatre  is  capable  of 
accommodating  3600  jpersons. 

The  OspedcdeMctggiore  {B.os]^ii&[) 
is  a  fine  brick  buuding,  begun  in 
the  15th  century.  It  has  nine 
courts,  the  principal  of  which  is 
surrounded  by  arcades. 

The  Castle  was  long  used  as  a 
l)arrack,  but  is  now  being  restored 
to  its  original  aspect  as  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Sforza  and  Visconti. 
Near  the  Piazza  (TAmii,  or  parade- 
ground,  is  the  AreTMf  an  amphi- 
theatre capable  of  accommodating 
30,000  spectators. 

The  Square  of  the  Piazza  d'Armi 
contains  the  Arco  del  Sempione,  a 
triumphal  arch,  commenced  by 
Napoleon  in  1804,  as  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Simplon  route,  and 
fihished  under  the  Emperor  Francis 
in  1838.  There  are  three  gateways. 
The  arch  is  of  white  marble  orna- 
mented with  statues  and  reliefs. 
On  the  top  is  a  bronze  figure  of 
Peace  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  at  each  angle  are  figures  of 
Fame. 

The  other  principal  Squares  are 
the  Piazzas  della  Duomo  and  della 
Scala.  In  the  latter  is  a  fine  statue 
1^  niarble  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 

The  Gallerie  Vittoria  Eman- 
UEi*B    connects    the    Piazza   della 


Duomo  with  the  Piazza  della  Scala, 
It  is  320  yards  long,  16  yards  wide, 
and  94  feet  high.  In  the  centre  is 
an  octagon,  surmounted  by  a  cupola 
180  feet  high.  It  is  richly  decorated 
with  frescoes  and  sculptures.  There 
are  24  statues  of  distinguished 
Italians  ranged  along  the  sides. 
The  gallery  is  occupied  by  hand- 
some shops.  It  is  the  evening 
promenade  of  the  Milanese,  and 
presents,  when  illuminated  and 
crowded  with  visitors,  a  most 
striking  and-  animated  scene. 

The  Pvblic  Garden^  near  the 
Porta  Venezia,  is  a  much  frequented 
promenade.  The  fashionable  pro- 
menade, between  6  and  7  p.m.,  is 
in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele. 
Another,  called  the  New  Public 
Garden,  extends  from  the  Porta 
Venezia  to  the  Porta  Nuova.  It  is 
beautifully  laid  out  with  avenues, 
ornamental  pieces  of  water,  etc. 
Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  Count  Cavour,  on  a  granite 
pedestal.  Clio  is  represented  in- 
scribing his  name  on  her  tablets. 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  Museo 
CivicOf  to  which  admission  is  ob- 
tained free  on  Sunday  and  Thurs- 
day ;  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  and  Saturday  the 
charge  is  50  c;  the  hours  of  ad- 
mission are  11  to  4  o'clock.  It 
contains  collections  of  natural  his- 
tory, ethnology,  etc. 

Few  monuments  of  a  date  anterior 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  now 
remain.  Among  these  the  most 
considerable  and  interesting  is  the 
Colonne  di  St  Lorenzo  already  de- 
scribed. 

The  new  Cemetery  is  well  worth 
a  visit.  It  is  very  extensive,  and 
the  whole  immense  space  is  sur- 
rounded by  colonnades.  In  the 
colonnades  and  generally  through- 
out the  ground  are  statues,  temples, 
and  ornamental  tombs.  In  fact, 
the  cemetery  is  a  vast  museum  of 
sculpture.  In  the  grounds  is  a 
furnace  for  cremation,  erected  in 
1876. 

Milan  carries  on  an  immense 
inland  trade,  and  has  considerable 
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mannfactures  of  silk  goods,  ribbons, 
cutlery,  porcelain,  and  gloves,  which 
last  are  excellent  and  cheap.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Popes  Alex- 
ander II.,  Urban  III.,  Celestine 
IV.,  Pius  IV.,  and  Gregory  XIV., 
and  of  Beccaria,  Agnesi,  and  Aless- 
andro  Manzoni  the  novelist. 

History.— Its  foundation  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  but 
the  first  notice  of  it  occurs  B.c. 
221,  when  it  was  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  under  whom  it  acquired 
so  much  importance,  that  in  the 
division  of  the  empire,  attributed 
to  Constantine  the  Great,  it  ranks 
as  the  second  city  of  Italy.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  it  was 
sacked  by  the  Huns  under  Attila, 
and  again,  in  the  following  century, 
by  the  Goths.  Greater  horrors  yet 
awaited  it,  and  the  Goths,  who  had 
been  driven  out  by  Belisarius, 
having  regained  possession  by  the 
aid  of  the  Burgundians,  gave  it  up 
to  the  flames,  and  put  almost  all 
its  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Having 
been  rebuilt,  it  again  rose  to  emi- 
nence, and  became  very  flourishing 
under  the  Lombards  and  Charle- 
magne. Arrogance  grew  with  its  pro- 
sperity, and  it  lorded  it  so  haughtily 
over  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
republics,  that  in  1162,  when 
the  Empieror  Frederick  I.,  whose 
supremacy  it  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge, resolved  to  take  summary 
vengeance,  the  inhabitants  of  Pavia, 
Cremona,  Lodi,  Como,  and  Novara 
eagerly  hastened  to  the  Emperor's 
aid,  and  razed  Milan  to  the  ground. 
The  cruelties  practised  produced  a 
reaction,  and  in  1167  the  famous 
Lombardy  League  was  formed  at 
Pontita,  and,  among  other  import- 
ant results,  succeeded  in  bringing 
back  the  Milanese;  and  the  city, 
again  rebuilt,  became  even  more 
populous  and  influential  than  it 
had  ever  been  before.  It  long  con- 
tinued, however,  to  be  torn  by 
internal  factions,  headed  by  the 
leading  nobility,  among  whom  the 
Visconti  at  last  gained  the  ascend- 
ency, and  ruled  it  from  1295  to 
1447.    They  were  succeeded  by  the 


Sforza,  whose  last  duke  died  in 
1535.  The  Spanish  rule  then  com- 
menced, and  lasted  for  170  years, 
but  ultimately,  alter  long  wars,  in 
which  all  the  great  European 
powers  were  engaged,  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  was  concluded  in  1713,  and 

give  the  duchy  of  Milan  to  Austria, 
er  possession  was  interrupted  by  • 
the  victories  of  Napoleon,  but  re- 
stored at  his  downfall,  and  Milan, 
which  the  French  had  made  the 
capital  of  their  kingdom  of  Italy, 
became  the  capital  of  Lombardy. 
After  the  war  of  1859  it  became  a 
component  part  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy,  which  was  formed* out  of 
the  Sardinian  dominions,  and  en- 
trusted to  the  House  of  Savoy. 


ROUTE  160. 

ARONA  TO  MILAN. 

42  miles,  1st  class j  6.80  francs ; 
2ndclasSy  ^'55 francs;  ^ddass, 
2-60  francs. 

(For  description  of  Lago  Maggiore, 
see  page  431.) 

WE  keep  by  the  western  shore 
of  the  Lago  Maggiore  as 
far  as  Sesto  Calenae  (5^  miles)^  on 
leaving  which  the  railway  gradually 
ascends  towards  the  hilly  region  of 
La  Somma.  Huge  blocks  of  de- 
tached stone  lie  about  the  plain  of 
Ticino,  below  these  heights.  During 
this  part  of  the  journey  we  have  an 
excellent  view  of  Monte  Rosa,  and 
the  Alpine  range  connected  with  it. 
The  village  of  Somma  stands  at  the 
summit  of  the  hills  of  the  same 
name.  There  is  here  a  castle,  once 
the  residence  of  the  famOy  of 
Visconti,  and  a  cypress  tree  said  to 
have  been  in  existence  in  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar.    Somma  (12  miles) 
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is  situ&t^ed  on  a  bleiak  and  harreh 
height.  The  Government  has,  of 
late  years,  established  a  camp  here. 
From  this  point  we  descend  to 
GallarcUe  (17  miles),  situated  in  a 
very  fertile  district.  Here  several 
lines  branch  off.  Near  Legnand  (16 
miles),  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  de- 
feated in  1176.  Bho  (204  ™iles)  is 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Olona  and  Lura.  Here  the  line 
from  Turin  to  Milan  falls  in.  We 
pass  through  a  rich  expanse  of 
country,  abounding  in  groves  of 
mulberry  trees,  pastures,  and 
meadowlands,  to  Milan  (42  miles). 
(For  a  description  of  this  city,  see 
Route  159.) 


ROUTE  161. 

TURIN  TO  GENOA,  BY 
ALESSANDRIA. 

'Distance  103  miles,    'Fares:    1st 
'    class,  18-75  francs;  2nd,   1-3 -15 
francs;  Zrd,  S'i6  francs, 

AFTER  leaving  Turin  we  soon 
pass  Moncalieri  (5  miles), 
near  which  the  railway  crosses  the 
Po  on  a  long  bridge.  On  a  height 
above  the  village  is  the  royal  castle 
in  which  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  died  in 
1823.  Passing  several  unimportant 
stations,  ASTi  is  reached  (35  miles), 
celebrated  for  its  wines.  Under  its 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  Christian 
basilica  (6th  century),  which  have 
been  exposed  by  well  directed 
excavations.  Alfieri  was  boni  at 
Asti.  A  line  goes  off  to  Mortara 
(Milan).  The  next  impori^ant 
station  is  Alessandria  (56  miles), 
a  fortified  place,  and  an  important 
railway  centre.  (The  railway 
restaurant  is  excellent.  All  trains 
•^op  10  to  20  minutes.)    Soon  after 


•leaving,  the  train  crosses  the  Bor- 
mida.  A  little  over  a  mile  east  of 
the  bridge  is  Marengo,  near  which 
was  fought  the  famous  battle  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  the  Austrians, 
June  14,  1800.  Novi  (70  miles), 
where  a  line  goes  off  to  Pa  via  and 
Milan,,  and  to  Piacenza.  At  Serra- 
valle  we  enter  a  broken  and  hilly 
region,  and  pass  Arquaia,  with  a 
rumed  castle  above  it.  The  scenery 
increases  in  beauty  and  grandeur 
until  we  reach  Busalla  (89  miles), 
near  which  we  enter  the  longest  of 
the  many  tunnels  on  the  route.  It 
is  more  than  two  miles  in  length. 
Soon  after  passing  it  the  route 
descends,  and  the  vicinity  of  a 
large  city  is  apparent  from  the 
villas  of  the  Genoese  seen  scattered 
along  the  line.  We  soon  cross  the 
Polcevera  by  a  long  bridge,  and 
presently  reach  Sampierdarena,  a 
suburban  station  where  passengers 
going  direct  to  Nice  change 
carriages.  We  soon  see  the  light- 
house and  citadel,  and  passing 
through  a  tunnel,  reach  Genoa 
{Hotels :  see  "  Hotel  List  "). 

Arrival. — Omnibuses  and  por- 
ters from  all  the  hotels  meet  the 
trains. 

Cab-Hire.  —  Per  course,  .one 
horse,  1  fr.  ;  per  hour,  2  frs. ;  each 
additional  half-hour,  1  fr. 

English  Church. — Services  it. 
the  new  church  in  the  Via  Goito 
every  Sunday  at  8.15,  11  a.m.  and 
5  P.M.  Scotch  Church  in  the  Via 
Peschiera,  11  a.m. 

Genoa  (called  "La  Superba" 
from  its  beautiful  situation  and  the 
attractions  of  its  streets  tod  build- 
ings) is  placed  between  two  rivers, 
the  Bisagno  and  the  PolCevera,  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  its  name. 

The  aspect  of  Genoa  from  the 
sea  is  perhaps  not  inferior  in 
beauty  to  that  of  toy  other 
Italian  city.  The  hills  of  Carig- 
nano  on  the  east,  and  of  St 
Benigno  on  the  west,  joined  by 
the  intervening  mountains,  form 
a  splendid  amphitheatre,  in  the 
centre  of  whicn  Genoa  is  built; 
while  the  rich  and  varied  appear- 
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ance  of  the  buildings  of  the  city,  aces  Brignole  Sale,  del  Municipio, 
the  port,  and  the  numberless  villas  Serra,  Balbi,  Beale,  Pallavicini, 
of  the  neighbourhood,  combine  to  and  del  Ihrincipe,  and  the  objects 
fill  up  the  scene.  which  will  be  encountered  in  pass- 

The  fine  harbour,  of  which  the  ing  from  one  to  the  other,  comprise 
diameter  is  rather  less  than  a  mile,  all  the  sights  which  the  tourist  will 
is  semicircular,  and  formed  by  two    care  to  see. 

piers,  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  The  three  principal  streets  are 
which  stands  a  lighthouse  tower  the  Via  OaribcUdi,  Via  Cairoli, 
300  fL  high.  Vessels  of  the  lar^t  and  Via  Balbi.  The  first,  long 
class  can  enter  the  harbour,  which,  knovm  as  Via  Nuova,  was  com- 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  swells  menced  about  1552,  after  the 
occasioned  by  the  south- west  winds,  destruction  of  a  low  and  iKK>r 
is  safe.  The  harbour  is  visited  daily  quarter  which  stood  on  the  site 
by  French  and  Italian  steamers  in  of  the  present  FontaTUi  Amorosa ; 
communication  with  other  ports  in  this  street  is  the  handsomest  in  the 
the  Mediterranean,  and  during  the  city,  and  is  formed  of  a  double  line 
vear  15,000  ships,  of  which  nearly  of  palaces,  having  seven  on  its 
hlilf  are  steamers,  enter  or  leave  it.  south  and  six  on  its  north  side  ; 
An  Italian  nobleman,  the  Duca  di  th6se  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
GaUiera,  left  nearly  a  million  of  work  of  the  architect  Galeazzo 
money  for  the  express  purpose  of  Alessi.  The  Via  Cairoli,  which 
improving  this  harbour,  and  with  joins  it  on  the  west,  consists 
this  sum  an  outer  and  new  port  principidly  of  shops.  It  enters 
were  constructed.  the     Tiazza    Annumiaiay    which 

Several  important  establishments  connects  it  with  the  Via  Balbi. 
are  grouped  around  the  port,  viz.  Although  this  street  is  generally 
the  arsenal,  the  convict-prison,  the  inferior  to  the  Via  Garibaldi,  it 
custom  -  house,  and  the  Pcrto  also  contains  several  splendid 
Franco,  or  free  port  warehouses,    palaces. 

where  merchandise  may  be  stored.  The  DuoHO,  or  Cathedral  church 
previous  to  its  re-exportation,  free  of  S.  Lorenzo.  The  interior  is 
of  duty.  Genoa  is  the  great  com-  Teutonic,  and  composed  of  alter- 
mercial  depot  of  a  wide  extent  of  nate  blocks  of  black  and  white 
country,  of  which  the  chief  raw  marble.  It  dates  chiefly  from  the 
exports  are  olive  oil,  rice,  fruits,  13th  century.  The  cupola  and  the 
cheese,  steel,  etc. ;  the  manufac-  choir  were  built  by  the  architects 
tnred  goods  exported  are  velvets,  Alessi  and  Pennone  in  the  16th 
silks,      damask,     gloves,     flowers,    century. 

paper,  soap,  jewellery  in  silver  and  Among  the  many  curiosities  con- 
coral,  in  all  of  which  industrial  tained  in  this  church  are  the  ashes 
branches  the  excellence  of  the  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  which  are 
Grenoese  workmen  is  incontestable,  carefully  preserved  in  two  reli- 
The  imports  are  principally  cottons,  quaries,  or  urns,  of  silver-gilt,  the 
woollens,  cochineal,  indigo,  grain,  workmanship  of  the  celebrated 
hides,  etc.  The  annual  imports  are  Contucci,  in  the  year  1488.  They 
valued  at  £14,500,000,  and  the  are  paraded  through  the  streets  of 
exports  at  over  £3,000,000.  Genoa  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  with 

Genoai  possesses  few  attractions  much  pomp.  They  were  brought 
for  the  tourist,  and  the  objects  best  from  Palestine  after  the  First 
worth  seeing  in  the  city  may  be    Crusade. 

visited  in  a  single  day.  The  Catino,  or  emerald  dish,  is 

The  CcUkedralf  the  churches  of   also  an  object  of  great  veneration 
the  Annunzia^,  Santa   Maria  in    among  the  Genoese,  who  still  be- 
Garignano,   S.   Ambrogio,    and   S.    lieve  it  to  be  the    same    as    that 
Stefano  della  Porta,  and  the  pal-    which  held  the  Paschal  Lamb  at 
39 
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the  Last  Supper.  It  was  captured 
from  the  Saracens  by  the  brave 
Guglielmo  Embriarco,  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Cesarea  in  1101,  but  broken 
by  the  French  during  their  reten- 
tion of  it  in  the  Napoleonic  epoch. 

The  Church  of  the  Annun- 
cixiTiON  (Annunziata)  is  the  most 
magnificent  in  Genoa.  It  was 
originally  built  in  the  year  1228, 
and  was  dedicated  to  St  Martha, 
but  afterwards  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Order  of  'the 
Conventurati  about  1509,  who  en- 
larged and  completed  it.  The 
existing  building  was  erected  in 
1587,  with  a  fine  entrance  sup- 
ported by  iharble  columns.  It 
owes  much  of  its  splendour  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Lomellini  family. 
The  interior  is  very  sumptuous. 
The  nave  and  aisles  are  supported 
by  twelve  columns  of  white  marble 
inlaid  with  red.  The  vaulting  and 
dome  are  richly  gilded.  Over  the 
chief  entrance  is  the  "Cena,"  the 
masterpiece  of  Procaccini. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  in 
CarignanOf  on  a  hill  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  sea,  contains  some 
excellent  paintings.  From  the 
tower  a  fine  panorama  may  be 
viewed.  Opposite  this  church  is  a 
bridge  or  viaduct  which  joins  two 
hills,  crossing  the  street  and  the 
houses  below. 

Among  other  churches  of  note 
are:  St  Stefano  della  Porta,  a 
handsome  structure,  containing  a 
painting  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
titular  saint,  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  Giulio  Romano  ;  and  Sant*  Am- 
brogio,  containing  some  fine  paint- 
ings and  beautiful  internal  decora- 
tions, etc.  The  altar-piece  and 
another  painting  are  by  Rubens. 

Palaces.  (The  palaces  are  gen- 
erally open  to  strangers  from  11  a.  m. 
to  4  P.M.  Hand  cataXogues  qf  the 
paintings  in  each  rooniy  in  French 
and  English,  are  placed  on  the 
tables.) 

The  Palazzo  Brignole  Sale,  com- 
monly called  the  Palazzo  Rosso,  or 
the  Red  Palace  from  the  colour  of 
its  fa9ade,  is  in  the  Via  Garibaldi, 


and  it  contains,  in  its  beautiful 
apartments,  the  most  valuable  col- 
lection of  paintings  in  Genoa, 
including  works  of  nearly  all  the 
great  masters.  The  paintings  of 
Vandyke  in  this  palace  are  con- 
sidered among  that  master's  best 
works. 

This  palace,  with  its  contents, 
was  presented  to  the  city  of  Genoa 
by  the  March  esa  Brignole  Sale 
Duchesa.diGallieriin  1876.  Oppo- 
site this  palace  is  the  Palazzo 
Bianco,  witn  a  gallery  of  200  pic- 
tures, which  was  also  given  to  the 
city  by  the  same  lady.  The  gem  of 
the  collection  is  Raphael's  Ma- 
donna delta  Rc(^e,  It  contains 
also  works  of  Mmitto  and  R&m,- 
brandt. 

The  PcUazzo  MunidpaU,  in  the 
Via  Garibaldi,  is  now  occupied  by 
the  city  government.  It  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  Sardinia.  The  apart- 
ments contain  a  few  pictures,  and  a 
large  bronze  tablet  of  B.C.  117, 
recording  the  decision  of  the  Roman 
Commissioners  in  a  ■  dispute  which 
had  arisen  between  the  ancient 
Genoese  and  their  neighbours  the 
Viturii,  in  relation  to  the  proper 
boundary  of  their  respective  terri- 
tories. The  violin  of  Pa^anini,  who 
was  a  native  of  Genoa,  is  preserved 
in  one  of  the  apartments. 

Palazzo  BaZbi  Senarega,  in  the 
Via  Ba^bi,  is  remarkable  for  its 
handsome  court  with  marble 
columns.  It  contains  a  gallery  of 
paintings,  in  which  Rubens  and 
Titian  are  well  represented. 
.  Palazzo  Reale,  formerly  the 
Palazzo  Durazzo,  in  the  Via  Balbi, 
is  an  imposing,  structure  from  the 
grandeur  of  its  proportions.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  king  in  1815,  and 
Charles  Albert  in  1842  made  it 
a  royal  residence.  Its  marble  stair- 
cases are  much  admired.  Its  best 
paintings  have  been  sent  to  Turin. 

Palazzo  Marcdlo  Dura,zzo,  in  the 
Via  Balbi,  has  a  handsome  fa9ade 
and  staircase.  It  contains  the 
gallery  of  paintings  called  the 
QaUeria    Durazzo- PaUavicini,     It 
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has  wojrks  of  the  Garacd,  Outdo, 
DomenichinOf  Rvbems,  Paolo  Vero- 
nese, and  other  great  masters. 

Palazbo  Palktvidni,  in  the  Via 
Carlo  Felice,  contains  an  excellent 
collection  of  paintings. 

Palazzo  Doria,  near  the  railway 
station,  in  the  fiazza  del  Principe, 
the  gardens  of  which  overlook  the 
port,  was  for^nerly  the  residence  of 
the  great  Andrea  Doria.  It  was 
presented  to  him  in  1522.  An 
mscription  in  Latin  in  front  of  the 
edifice  records,  in  substance,  that 
having  served  as  admiral  of  the 
fleets  of  the  Pope,  Charles  V., 
Francis  I.,  and  of  Genoa,  he  pre- 
pared this  palace,  in  1528,  as  a 
p^ace  of  repose  daring  his  old  age. 
The  palace  still  belongs  to  tne 
elder  oranch  of  the  Doria  family, 
Prince  Doria-PamphUi,  whose  prin- 
cipal residence  is  at  Rome.  Visitors 
are  shown  the  great  entrance  hall, 
a  corridor  in  which  are  pictures  of 
the  Doria  family,  and  a  saloon 
with  a  fresco  on  the  ceiling  repre- 
senting Jupiter  vanquishing  the 
Titans.  Portions  of  the  palace  are 
let  in  apartments  to  private  families. 

There  are  several  other  palaces 
and  private  collections  of  paint- 
ings and  other  works  of  art,  out  it 
.would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
work  to  particularise  them. 

The  Al^BBGO  DBi  PovBRi,  be- 
yond the  Porta  Carbonara,  founded 
m  1654,  is  a  fine  building  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  ac- 
commodating about  1300  inmates. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  out- 
door relief  of  others.  Girls  who 
marry  out  of  the  institution  receive 
a  dowry.  In  the  chapel  is  a  Pieta 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  a  statue  of 
the  Vii^n  by  Puget. 

The  OSPEDALE  Di  Pammatonb, 
on  the  promenade  of  the  Acquasola, 
has  usually  1000  patients  and  3000 
orphans :  it  contains  also  an  insti- 
tution for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Beyond  the  Porta  Romana  is  an 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  containing, 
on  an  average,  700  patients. 

There  are  in  Genoa  15  establish- 
ments for  women,  called  Conserva- 


torie.  Some  of  them  are  refuges  for 
single  women;  others  are  peni* 
tentiaries ;  others  are  schools ; 
others,  again,  are  asylums  for 
orphan  or  deserted  children. 

Of  the  Theatres,  the  Tbatro 
Cablo  Fblicb  is  the  first.  It  ranks 
next  in  size  to  the  Scala  at  Milan 
and  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples. 

Grenoa  has  also  an  Acadbmy  op 
FiNB  Arts,  aPuBUC  Ijbbart,  and 
an  Arsenal. 

The  Acquasola  Garden,  on  an 
eminence  on  the  north-eastern  side 
of  the  city,  is  the  chief  promenade. 
The  gardens  are  beautifully  laid 
out,  and  military  bands  frequently 

Sertbrm  there.  The  Villetta  at 
Tegro,  in  the  neighbourhood,  has 
been  added  to  the  promenades.  Its 
grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out, 
and  the  building  itself  has  been 
converted  into  a  museum.  There 
are  several  other  public  gardens. 

Near  the  railway  station  is  a 
MonumsTU  to  Golunwus,  erected  in 
1862.  At  the  comers  of  the  square 
pediment  are  figures  of  Relii^ion, 
Geography,  Force,  and  Wisdom ; 
above  is  a  circular  pedestal,  adorned 
Vith  prows  of  ships»  surmounted  by 
marble  figures  representing  Colum- 
bus and  the  kneeling  figure  of 
America.  The.  pediment  is  de- 
corated with  bas-reliefs  of  scenes  in 
the  life  of  the  great  navigator. 

The  Campo  Santo,  or  Public 
Cemetery,  should  be  visited.  It  is 
laid  out  with  terraces,  and  contains 
many  handsome  monuments.  A 
fine  circular  chapel,  with  Doric 
columns,  stands  in  the  centre. 

At  the  Palazzo  Pallavicini  tickets 
may  be  procured  to  visit  the  Villa 
Pallavicini  at  Pegli,  7J  miles  from 
Genoa.  The  grounds  are  beauti- 
fully laid  out,  and  at  great  expense ; 
artificial  grottoes  have  been  made 
from  masses  of  stalactites  con- 
veyed from  distant  places,  and  lakes 
formed  in  caverns,  through  which 
a  passage  can  only  be  made  in  a 
boat.  Several  points  of  view  a£ford 
magnificent  views  of  Genoa,  the  sea, 
and  the  mountains.  One  of  the 
gardeners  conducts  visitors. 
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Stbambbs  leave  Grenoa  ever j  day 
for  all  the  principal  xxjrts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Notices  of  the 
sailings  are  posted  in  all  the  hotels. 

FiLiGREB. — Genoa  is  noted  for 
its  silver  and  gold  JUigree  work, 
of  which  visitors  are  certain  to 
procure  specimens.  The  best  as- 
sortment, both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  may  be  found  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Auguste  Horace  Mossa, 
in  the  Hotel  d'ltalie.  This  house 
obtained  the  medal  at  the  London 
Exhibition.    His  prices  are  fixed. 


ROUTE  162. 

GENOA  TO  MILAN,  BY 
PAVIA. 

94  miles.    Express^  \st  class,  18*80 
francs;  ^nd,  ld'15 francs, 

FOB  that  part  of  this  route 
between  Genoa  and  Novi, 
33  miles  (in  the  inverse  order),  see 
the  foregoing  Route  161.  Leaving 
the  direct  line  between  Genoa  and 
Turin  at  Novi,  we  next  reach 

Tortona  (45  miles),  an  ancient 
town,  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scrivia.  The  Duomo  contains  an 
ancient  sarcophagus  with  inscrip- 
tions in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
adorned  with  Christian  and  pagan 
symbols.  Voghera  (55J  miles),  a 
town  of  10,800  inhabitants,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Sub-Apennine  hills. 
The  church  of  San  Lorenzo  is  a 
handsome  edifice, 

PaTia  (72J  miles)  {Hotel:  Oroce 
Bian,ca).  The  Castle,  once  a  very 
fine  building,  is  now  a  barrack. 
The  Duorno  was  commenced  in  the 
15th  century.  It  contains  some 
good  paintings  and  the  handsome 
tomb  of  St  Augustine.  There  are 
several   other   churches,    some   of 


which  are  worth  seeing.  The 
University f  an  exceedingly  [hand- 
some building,  dates  from  1361, 
when  it  was  founded  by  the  Vis- 
conti.  It  contains  a  good  library, 
a  collection  of  coins,  and  museums 
of  anatomy,  pathology,  and  natural 
history. 

The  Com.  Malaspina  contains  a 
picture  gallery  and  a  collection  of 
curiosities. 

Certosa  (75}  miles).  Here  is  a 
magnificent  Tnonastery,  founded  in 
the  14th  century.  The  church  is 
remarkable  for  its  rich  marble 
fa9ade,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  Italy,  and  for  the  beautiful 
frescoes  in  its  chapels,  choir,  and 
transept.  The  Chreat  Cloister  is 
412  feet  long  by  334  feet  wide.  It 
is  beautifally  ornamented  with 
terra-cotta,  and  surrounded  by  cells 
for  the  monks,  only  eight  or  nine 
of  whom,  however,  remain  in  the 
monastery  since  the  suppression  of 
the  order.  The  monastery  now 
belongs  to  the  State,  and  is  pre- 
served 2^  a  national  monument. 
It  should  not  be  left  unseen  by 
anv  visitor  to  Italy. 

(The  Certosa  may  be  visited  in 
one  day  from  Milan.  The  best 
way  is  to  go  by  railway  to  Pavia 
{return  ticket),  and  drive  thence  to 
the  monastery.) 

The  celebrated  battle  of  Pavia 
(24th  of  February  1525),  in  which 
Francis  I.  was  taken  prisoner,  was 
fought  in  this  neighbourhood.  There 
is  no  place  of  interest  between 
Certosa  and  Milan  (94  miles). 
.(For  a  description  of  this  city,  see 
Route  159.) 
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ROUTE  163. 

MILAN  TO  COMO. 

30  mileSf  via  Monza.  Easpress,  1st 
class f  6  francs;  2nd  class,  4*20 
francs. 

LEAVING  Milan,  we  pass  Sesto 
(4^  miles),  stirrotnded  by 
country  nouses,  amid  pleasant  scen- 
ery, and  reach  Monza  (8  miles) 
{Hotel:  11  FcUcone).  The  Muni- 
cipio  (town  hall),  also  called  Pal- 
azzo Arengario,  is  a  handsome 
building  in  the  Italian-Gothic  style. 
A(]yoining  it  is  a  lofty  campanile. 
The  DuOMO  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
Temple  of  St  John  the  Baptist, 
erected  in  595.  The  existing  struc- 
ture is  of  the  14th  century.  The 
front  of  the  altar  is  of  silver-nlt, 
inlaid  with  enamel  and  gems.  The 
galleries  for  the  singers,  in  the 
nave,  are  of  fine  Gothic  workman- 
ship, and  the  woodwork  in  the 
choir  is  worth  notice.  The  Sacristy 
contains  some  very  curious  relics. 

In  a  casket,  forming  the  centre 
of  the  cross  over  the  altar  on  the 
right  of  the  choir,  is  preserved  the 
celebrated  Iron  Cbown,  with  which 
thirty-four  Lombard  kings  were 
crowned.  It  was  used  at  the 
coronation  of  Napoleon  as  King  of 
Lombardy  in  1805,  and  again  by 
the  Austrian  Emperor  Ferdinand 
in  1838.  It  consists  of  a  band 
of  gold  adorned  with  precious 
stones ;  in  the  interior  is  a  thin 
strip  of  iron,  said  to  have  been 
made  from  one  of  the  nails  of  the 
true  cross,  which  the  Empress 
Helena  brought  from  Palestine. 
The  crown  was  carried  away  by 
the  Austrians  in  1859,  and  was  re- 
stored in  1866. 

The  royal  Sumrner  Palace^  near 
Monza,  is  a  large  building,  with  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  park. 

Passing  JDesio  (12J  miles),  where 
are  some  beautiful  gardens  belong- 
ing to  the  Villa  Varesa,  Seregno{14i^ 


miles),  and  Camnago  (18  miles),  we 
reach  Cuociago  (24^^  miles).  About 
two  nules  on  the  right  is  the 
villaffe  of  CarUu,  the  church  at 
whicn  has  a  high  belfry  that  once 
served  as  a  beacon,  fires  being 
lighted  upon  it. 

Como  {Hotels:  VoUa,  cC Italia). 
This  is  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance.  Its  situation, 
on  the  border  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  is  very  beautiful.  It  was  an 
important  Bonuui  station,  famous  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  two  Plinys. 
The  Duomo  is  a  handsome  buildrng 
of  marble,  commenced  in  1396,  and 
completed  in  1732.  The  Gothic 
fa9ade  is  richly  ornamented  with 
carvings  and  bas-reliefis.  It  has 
three  entrance  doorSjjmd  a  beauti- 
ful rose  window.  The  remainder 
of  the  structure  externally  is  in 
the  Renaissance  style,  except  the 
cupola.  The  doorways  and  win- 
dows are  profusely  adorned  with 
arabesques  and  pinnacles.  The 
nave  and  aisles  are  Italian-Gk)thic ; 
the  choir  is  circular,  and  is  adorned 
with  Corinthian  pilasters,  sur- 
mounted by  statues  between  the 
windows.  There  are  painting  by 
Luini,  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  Guido 
Reni,  and  P.  Veronese.  Several  of 
the  altars  are  very  handsome. 

The  other  public  buildings  are 
the  BrolettOy  or  ixtwn  hall;  the 
Church  qf  St  Ahbondio,  containing 
the  tombs  of  many  of  the  bishops 
of  Como ;  the  Theatre,  a  handsome 
building ;  the  Liceo  Imperiale  e 
KeaUf  containing  a  natural  history 
collection,  readmg  -  rooms,  etc. ; 
the  Palazzo  Oiovio,  containing  a 
library  and  an  antiquarian  collec- 
tion. 

A  steam  tramway  also  runs  from 
Milan  to  Como.  Time,  two  hours  ; 
fares,  3*75  frs.  and  2*30  frs.;  return 
5-60  frs.  and  4*45  frs.  The  prin- 
cipal station  on  the  route  is  Saronno 
(Hotel:  Madonna),  which  contains 
the  Santuario  della  Beata  Vergine, 
a  celebrated  pilgrimage  church.  In 
it  are  several  fine  frescoes. 
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THE  LAKE  OF  COMO. 

Steawboais  leave  Oomo  three  times 
a  day  for  ColicOj  4i  hours  {fare^ 
4*70  francs\  emery  day  for  Lecco 
in  4  hours,  and  as  often  from 
Lecco  to  Cblioo, 

The  LiiKS  OF  CoHO  is  iibout  30 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  at  its  broadest  point  is  no  more 
than  2i^  miles,  which  occurs  between 
Menaggio  and  Yarenna.  It  is  of 
very  irregular  figure,  consisting  of 
three  long  narrow  arms,  one  stretch- 
ing north,  another  south  by  east, 
and  another  south  by  west.  Its 
area  is  61  square  miles.  The  lake, 
at  the  point  of  Bellaggio,  when 
about  24  miles  wide,  is  divided,  in 
an  acute  angle,  into  two  branches. 
The  wider  and  larger  branch,  which 
is  about  18  miles  in  length,  and 
has  no  outlet,  extends  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  the  town  of 
Como,  and  retains  the  name  of  the 
Lago  di  Como.  The  view  of  the 
lake  from  this  town  is  confined  to 
a  small  circular  basin  surrounded  by 
high  hills,  and  enlivened  by  villas  ; 
but  on  doubling  the  low  lieadland 
of  Cernobbid,  a  very  beautiful  reach 
opens  up,  in  which  the  mountains 
rise  on  each  side  boldly  from  the 
water's  edge,  their  ascent  covered 
by  a  triple  plantation  of  olives,  vines, 
and  chestnut  trees,  and  their  sum- 
mits terminating  in  peaks  of  varied 
form  and  elevation.  The  south-east 
branch,  12  miles  in  length,  is  called 
the  Lago  di  Lecco,  from  the  town 
of  that  name,  near  which  it  begins 
gradually  to  narrow  into  the  Adda. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  an  outlet  at 
Como,  the  waters  of  that  branch 
are  forced  to  return  to  the  Point  of 
Bellaggio,  and  are  thus  subjected 
to  constant  interruption,  either  in 
their  downward  or  upward  course, 
by  the  cross  influence  of  the  wind  ; 
so  that  one  side  is  frequently  exces- 
sively agitated,  while  the  other  is 


perfectly  calm.  From  this  circum- 
stance, and  from  the  vast  height 
of  the  bordering  mountains,  the 
navigation  is  rendered  uncertain 
and  sometimes  dangerous  by  the 
violent  swells  and  squalls  to  which 
it  is  particularly  liable.  Steam- 
boats, however,  navigate  the  lake 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other 
in  four  or  five  hours.  The  depth, 
according  to  Eustace,  varies  from 
40  to  2000  feet.  It  deepens  rapidly 
from  the  e9ge.  In  summer  the  water 
is  higher  than  at  other  seasons  from 
the  melting  of  the  snows.  Through- 
out its  whole  extent  the  banks  of 
the  lake  are  formed  of  precipitous 
mountains  from  2000  to  3000  feet 
in  height ;  in  some  places  overhang- 
ing the  water,  in  others  partially 
clothed  with  wood,  and  studded 
with  hamlets  and  villas.-  But  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  scenery 
is  bare;  for  the  woods,  luxuriant 
and  beautiful  as  they  are  on  the 
immediate  shores  of  the  lake,  bear 
but  little  proportion  to  the  border- 
ing mountains,  where  the  crags  and 
cliiFs,  partly  from  their  excessive 
steepness,  partly  from  the  dryness 
of  the  soil  ami  the  burning  effects 
of  the  sun,  nourish  no  vegetable 
production  whatever,  but  present 
an  aspect  of  glaring,  arid  whiteness. 
Among  them  are  the  higher  alti- 
tudes up  to  7000  feet. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  lake, 
soon  after  leaving  the  suburb  of 
Vico,  between  the  villages  of  Cer- 
nobbw  and  MoltrasiOy  is  the  Villa 
d'Este,  long  the  residence  of  Queen 
Caroline,  the  unfortunate  wife  of 
George  IV.  of  England.  It  is  now 
a  hotel,  called  Grand  Hotel  Villa 
d'Este,*  and  is  connected  with  the 
hotel  Jieine  d'Angleterre,  It  is  a 
favourite  resort  of  tourists.  {A 
beautiful  road  along  the  lake  from 
Como  to  the  Villa  d'Este,  3J  miles.) 

On  the  east  bank,  a  little  beyond 
the  village  of  Blevio,  is  the  Villa 
Taglioni,  with  a  Sviss  cottage, 
formerly  the  property  of  that  cele- 
brated danseuse.  A  little  way  be- 
yond Tomo,  on  the  east  bank,  is 
the  Villa  Plmiana^  at  the  end  of  a 
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:bay  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow 
gorge.  It  is  a  gloomy  edifice,  now 
the  property  of  the  Marchesa  Bel- 
^ojoso.  Behind  it  is  the  celebrated 
intermittent  fountain  described  by 
both  Plinys.  Tremezsso  is  passed 
on  the  left,  west  bank,  and  soon 
Cadenabbia  is  reached.  Just  before 
landing,  the  beautiful  Villa  Carlotta 
is  passed. 

Opposite  Cadenabbia,  and  at  the 
angle  formed  by  the  branches  of  Como 
and  Lecco,  is  Bbllaooio  (Hotels: 
see  "Hotel  List").  The  scenery 
here  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Bel- 
laggio  is  regarded,  in  fact,  as  one 
of  the  most  delightful  points  on 
the  Italian  lakes,  as  from  its  open 
position  between  the  two  lakes  it 
unquestionably  commands  the  finest 
views  on  the  lake,  while  those  from 
Cadenabbia, .  its  only  rival,;  ace  in 
one  direction  only. 

On  the  hill  above  Bellasgio  is  the 
Villa  Serbblloni,  the  views  from 
the  grounds  of  which  are  the  finest 
on  the  lake.  Near  by  is  the  Villa 
Melzi,  In  the  interior  are  several 
works  by  Canova. 

The  Oardtn  (fee,  60  c.)  has 
magnificent  magnolias,  camellias, 
aloes,  and  other  tropical  plants. 
Opposite  Bellaggio,  close  to  Caden- 


and  Stelvio  passes.  A  railway 
now  runs  between  Menaggio  and 
Porlezza. 


abbia,  is  the  Kj^fk  Carl^ki,  with 
small  but  beaumul  gmrens.  The 
interior  contains  the  famous  Cupid 
and  Psyctie  of  Canova,  and  Thor- 
waldsen's  relief,  The,  Triumph  of 
Alexander y  said  to  have  cost£15,000. 
(Fee,  1  fr.  each  person.)  The  most 
beautiful  })Osition  at  Bellaggio  is 
that  occupied  by  the  new  Grand 
Hotel.  The  views  fh)m  its  apart- 
ments and  terraces  are  very  fine. 

Four  miles  beyond  Bellaggio,  on 
the  west  bank,  is  Menaggio  (Hotel  : 
Victoria),  from  which  there  is  a 
good  carriage  road,  six  miles,  to 
Porlezza  on  Lake  L'tigano.  Beyond 
this  point  there  are  fewer  villas, 
and  the  shores  are  less  interesting. 
At  Colico,  which  is  the  last  point  at 
which  the  steamers  land,  commences 
the  route  to.Coire,  by  way  of  Chia- 
venna  and  the  Splugen  Pass  (see 
Route  99),  and  that  to  the  Maloja 
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165  mHea,    Express,  la  doss,  33*10 
francs;-  2nd  class,  23*20  francs, 

WE  pass  through  fertile  mea- 
dow-lands for  a  consider- 
able .distance,  and  reach  Cassano 
(16^  miles),  situated  on  the  Adda. 
A  considerable  business  is  done 
here  in  the  manufacture  of  silk. 
At  Treviglio  (20  miles)  a  line  sees 
to  Caravaggio  and  Cremona.  The 
country  beyond  Treviglio  abounds 
in  plantations  of  mulberry  trees. 
A  une  also  branches  off  to  Ber^ 
gamo,  rejoining  the  main  line  at 
Borato. 

Bergamo  (31^  miles)  (Hotel : 
d^ Italia,)  It  consists  of  the  old 
and  the  new  town.  In  the  former, 
in  the  great  square  called  Piazza 
Garibaldi,  is  the  Palazxo  Nuovo, 
now  a  Technical  Institute,  and  the 
Palazzo  VecchiOf  now  the  town 
hall,  standing  upon  three  Gothic 
arches,  with  sculptured  pillars ;  in 
front  stands  a  statue  of  Tasso. 

The  Public  Library  is  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
Behind  this  building  is  the  fine 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
of  which  the  earliest  portion  is 
of  the  12th  century.  The  interior 
contains  some  fine  paintings  and 
elaborate  wood  -  carvings.  The 
Dtiomo  is  without  interest,  but 
contains  a  fine  work  by  G.  Bellini. 
The  Church  of  Santa  Grata  has  a 
fine  altar-piece,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  several  saints.  The 
Church  of  San  Spirito  and  some 
others  contain  good  paintings. 
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There  is  a  Picture  OaUeryy  en- 
riched by  a  bequest  three  years  ago 
of  the  collection  of  the  art  critic 
Morelli,  in  the  Accademia  Carrara^ 
and  a  good  library  in  \^%Broletto^ 
or  town  hall  (the  Palazzo  Yecchio). 

Pleasant  excursions  may  be  made 
in  the  neighbourhood.  From  Ber- 
gamo ikere  is  a  railway  to  Lecco. 
At  Rorato  (40  miles)  is  the  junction 
of  the  Bergamo  and  Brescia  line, 
described  aoove. 

'Brescia  (63mUes)(iro^6/;  d!  Italia, 
Brescia),  the  Brixia  of  the  Romans, 
a  posperous  city.  It  contains  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman  building, 
with  Ck>rinthian  columns^  supposed 
to  have  been  a  temple.  Withm  its 
precincts  is  the  Museo  Patrio,  con- 
taining bronzes  and  other  remains, 
discovered  in  making  excavations. 
There  are  two  cathedrals.  The 
Duomo  Vecchio,  called  the  Rotunda, 
a  building  of  the  9th  century,  con- 
tains some  fine  paintings.  Good 
paintings  and  frescoes  are  also  to 
be  found  in  many  of  the  other 
churches.  TheMunicipio,  generally 
called  La  Loggia,  is  richly  decorated 
with  carvings  and  sculptures.  There 
are  several  other  palaces  and  gal- 
leries worth  visiting.  The  MUseo 
Civico  contains  a  collection  of 
ancient  and  modem  pictures. 

Brescia  possesses,  moreover,  a 
good  Library,  containing  many  rare 
volumes  and  manuscripts,  a  curious 
old  Toton  Hall,  and  a  fine  Clock- 
tower.  The  Campo  Santo  is  beauti- 
fully laid  out.  Some  miles  after 
leaving  Brescia  we  obtain  a  view  of 
Monte  Chiaro  on  the  right,  and 
soon  afterwards  reach  Lonato  (78 
miles),  beyond  which  we  obtain  the 
first  view  of  the  Lago  di  Oarda, 
and  crossing  a  viaduct,  arrive  at 

Desenzano  (80^  miles)  {Hotel: 
Royal  Mayer),  situated  near  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  The  peninsula, 
or  island  of  Sermione,  is  covered 
with  groves  of  olives.  It  contains 
an  old  castle,  a  church  adorned 
with  frescoes,  and  several  Roman 
remains.  The  scenery  around  the 
lake  is  varied  and  beautiful.  The 
lake  itself  is  the  largest  in  Italy, 


being  35  miles  long,  and  11  miles 
broad  in  the  widest  part;  its 
greatest  depth  is  1600  feet,  and  its 
area  189  square  miles.  Near  Desen- 
zano  is  Sirmione,  the  Sirmio  of  the 
poets  Catullus  and  Tennyson. 

[From  Desenzano  an  excui^ion 
may  be  made  to  Solferino,  the  scene 
of  the  great  battle  fought  between 
the  Austrians  and  the  allied  forces 
of  the  French  and  Piedmontese,  on 
the  24th  of  June  1859,  in  which  the 
latter  were  victorious.  Part  of  the 
battlefield  is  in  sight  of  the  rail- 
way, south.  A  tower,  since  con- 
verted into  a  museum  and  dedicated 
to  St  Martin,  marks  the  centre  of 
the  field  of  battle.] 

The  next  station  is  Pebchiera 
(90  miles),  a  strongly  fortified  place 
near  the  lake.  [Steamers  in  five 
hours  to  RiVA  {Hotel :  Sole  d'Oro), 
at  the  head  of  the  lake ;  a  charming 
excursion.  Riva  is  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  is  an  Austrian  fortress.  The 
environs  are  very  beautiful.  See 
Route  161.] 

Passing  Castel  Nuovo,  a  village 
burned  by  the  Austrians  in  1848, 
and  Somma  Campagna,  we  reach 

Verona  (104A  miles)  {Hotels :  see 
"  Hotel  List '*^). 

Arrival.— Omnibuses  from  the 
hotels  meet  the  trains. 

Cabs. — Per  course,  75  c. ;  per 
hour,  1*50.  From  or  to  the  railway 
station,  1  fr. 

Principal  Objects  of  Interest. 
—  Areiia  and  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  Tombs  of  the  Scaligers, 
Cathedral,  San  Anastasia,  San 
Zeno,  Piazza  dei  Signori,  Piazza 
deUe  Erbe,  All  the  sights  really 
worth  seeing  may  be  seen  by  those 
pressed  for  time  in  three  or  four 
hours. 

It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Adige,  by  which  it  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts.  It  is  a  fortress 
of  the  first  rank,  a  member  of  the 
famous  Quadrilateral,  and  has 
always  been  considered  a  place  of 
strength  since  it  was  surrounded 
with  walls  by  the  Emperor  Gal- 
lienus,  a.d.  265.  Its  modem  forti- 
fications   are    amongst    the    most 
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extraordinary  works  of  military 
engineering  in  Europe.  After  pass- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians 
in  1815,  it  was  greatly  strengthened. 
The  interior  of  the  town  is  worthy 
of  its  situation.  The  Adige  sweeps 
through  it  in  a  bold  curve,  and 
forms  a  peninsula,  within  which 
the  whole  of  the  ancient,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  modem  city  is 
enclosed.  The  river  is  wide  and 
rapid  ;  the  streets,  as  in  almost  all 
Continental  towns,  are  narrow,  but 
long,  straight,  with  houses  well 
built,  and  frequently  presenting,  in 
the  form  of  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  in  the  ornaments  of  their  frame- 
work, fine  inroportions  and  beautiful 
workmanship. 

This  city  possesses  one  of  the 
noblest  monuments  of  Roman 
magnificence  now  existing  —  its 
Amphitheatre,  or  Arena^  inferior 
in  size,  but  equal  in  materials  and 
-in  solidity  to  the  Coliseum.  The 
external  circumference,  forming  the 
ornamental  part,  was  destroyed  long 
ago,  with  the  exception  of  one  piece 
of  wall  containing  three  storeys  of 
four  arches,  rising  to  the  height  of 
more  than  eighty  feet.  The  pilasters 
and  decorations  of  the  outside  were 
Tuscan.  Forty  -  three  ranges  of 
seats,  rising  from  the  arena  to  the 
top  of  the  second  storey  of  outward 
arches,  remain  entire,  with  the 
numerous  twnitoria  and  their  re- 
spective staircases  and  galleries  of 
communication.  The  whole  is 
formed  of  blocks  of  marble,  and 
presents  such  a  mass  of  compact 
solidity  as  might  have  defied  the 
influence  of  time,  had  not  its  powers 
been  aided  by  the  more  active 
operations  of  barbarian  destruction. 
The  amphitheatre  was  built,  it  is 
supposed,  in  A.D.  290,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian. 
Its  lesser  diameter  is  404  feet,  that 
of  the  arena  146  feet,  and  the  edifice 
is  calculated  to  be  capable  of  con- 
taining over  20,000  people.  This, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  other 
structures  of  the  city,  has  a  hand- 
some appearance,  owing  to  their 
made   of    Verona    marble. 


Amongst  other  Roman  remains  are 
the  Porta  dei  Borsari  and  the  Arco . 
dri  Leonit  both  fine  specimens  of 
ancient  Roman  gateways.  The 
walls  of  the  town  also  preserve,  in 
many  parts,  traces  of  their  Roman 
origin.  In  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  formerly  called  Bra,  in 
which  is  the  Arenas  are  also  the 
old  town  hall,  now  a  barrack,  the 
TecUro  FUarmonico  and  the  Museo 
Lapidario,  the  latter  containing  a 
good  collection  of  Roman  statuary, 
bas-reliefs,  etc.,  and  the  Municipio, 
or  citj  hall.  ThePiaeza  dei  Signori 
contains  the  Palagzo  del  ConsigliOf 
or  town  hall.  It  is  a  handsome 
building,  adorned  with  bas-relief», 
and  statues  of  distinguished 
Veronese,  of  whom  the  most  re- 
nowned is  Catullus  the  poet.  In 
the  centre  is  a  statue  of  Dante, 
and  the  Jury  Court,  or  Palazzo  della 
Ragione,  in  this  square  is  another 
tine  building  dating  from  the  12th 
century.  Adjoining  the  Piazza  dei 
Signori  is  the  Piazza  Erbe,  or 
vegetable  •  market,  formerly  the 
Forum.  A  fountain  stands  in  the 
centre,  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
King  Berengarius  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury. There  is  also  a  clock-tower 
of  the  14th  century,. and  a  pillar 
consisting  of  a  single  block  of 
marble,  on  which  the  lion  of  St 
Mark  stands.  In  this  square  is  the 
Casa  dei  Mercantif  where  commer- 
cial suits  are  tried,  built  in  1301, 
and  the  Palazzo  Maffei,  a  fine  build- 
ing in  the  Italian  style  of  the  17th 
century.  In  a  churchyard  adjoining 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Antica, 
near  the  Piazza  dei  Signori,  are  the 
Tombs  of  the  Scaugers,  seigniors 
of  Verona.  These  curious  monu- 
ments, the  perfect  preservation  of 
which  is  so  nighly  creditable,  pre- 
sent one  of  the  most  attractive 
sights  in  Verona.  The  most  strik- 
ing are  those  of  Mastino  II.,  who 
died  in  1351,  and  his  son,  Can 
Signorio  ;  that  at  the  comer  of  the 
Piazza  dei  Signori,  Mastino  ordered 
to  be  prepared  during  his  lifetime 
for  the  reception  of  his  remains ; 
as,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  did 
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Can  Signoiio,  whose  monument  was 
finished  in  1375,  a  year  before  the 
death  of  its  princely  occupant.  The 
Palazzo  Pompbi,  across  the  river 
near  the  Ponte  Navi,  contains  a  fine 
Picture  OeUlerv,  and  a  Museum  of 
marbles  and  other  antiquities. 

The  Catkedral  is  a  Gothic  build- 
ing of  the  14th  century,  but  the 
fa9ade  and  choir  are  of  the  12th 
century.  In  the  porch,  which  is 
supported  by  columns,  of  which 
those  in  front  rest  on  griffins,  stand 
the  statues  of  the  renowned  paladins, 
Roland  and  Oliver.  Over  one  of  the 
altars  is  an  '*  Assumption."  by  Titian. 
Many  of  the  other  cnurches,  of 
which  there  are  forty,  contain  fine 
paintings,  sculptures,  and  monu- 
ments. Amongst  those  best  deserv- 
ing of  a  visit  are  Samt*  Euphemia, 
Santa  Elena,  Sant*  Ancistasia,  San 
BemardinOy  San  Zeno  Maggiorej 
San  Giovanni^  San  Georgio  in 
Braida,  Santa  Maria  in  OrganOy 
Santa  Maria  delta  Scala.  ■  On  the 
bank  of  the  Adige,  south  of  the 
Via  Cappucini,  in  the  garden  of 
a  disused  Franciscan  monastery,  is 
shown  a  sarcophagus  of  Verona 
marble,  which  is  called  the  Tomb  of 
Juliet.  It  is  supposed  that  Juliet 
died  in  1303,  in  the  reign  of  Bar- 
thelemo  della  Scala,  Shakespeare's 
Escalus.  The  rival  families,  who 
owe  their  fame  to  the  mighty 
master,  were  styled  the  Montecchi 
and  the  CappeUetti.  The  Cappel- 
letti  Palace  is  still  pointed  out  in 
Verona,  in  the  street  S.  Sebastiano, 
a  few  doors  from  the  Piazza  Erbe. 

The  early  history  of  Verona  is 
involved  in  obscurity,  and  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  it  originally  belonged  to 
the  Euganei  or  the  Cenomani.  It 
afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  and  under  the  Empire 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Con- 
stantine  took  it  by  assault  in  312  ; 
Stilicho  defeated  the  Goths  here  in 
402  ;  Charlemagne  took  possession 
of  it,  and  made  it  the  royal  resid- 
ence of  his  son.  King  Pepin.  The 
Montagues,  who  were  Gnibellineay 


lived  here  in"  prpetual  and  deadly 
enmity  with  .tne  Guelph  Capulets  ; 
and  from  the  contentions  that  took 
place  between  these  families,  Shakes- 
peare, drawing  upon  an  Italian 
authority,  has  derived  materials  for 
his  tragedy  of  **  Romeo  and  Juliet. " 
In  125§  the  town  received  Mastino 
della  Scala  as  its  ruler.  In  1405  the 
city  gave  itself  over  to  Venice,  in 
order  to  free  itself  from  iU  tyrants, 
who  were  alternately  of  the  Scala, 
the  Visconti,  or  the  Carrara  families, 
and  has  since  shared  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  rest  of  Venetia.  Pro- 
ndnent  among  its  citizens  was  the 
great  painter  Paolo  Caliari,  gener- 
ally distinguished  as  Veronese. 

Leaving  Verona,  we  pass  Galdiew 
(112  miles),  the  ancient  Calidarium, 
where  are  some  mineral  springs, 
known  to  the  Romans.  Two  miles 
south  of  San  Bonifacio  (118  miles) 
is  Arcole,  where,  on  the  15th  of 
November  1796,  and  the  two  follow- 
ing  days,  a  great  battle  took  place 
between  the  French  and  Austrians. 
Passing  along  the  base  of  the  Monti 
Berici,  which  rise  on  the  right,  we 
reach  ViCBNZA  (134}  miles)  (Hotel: 
BoTiui),  It  is.  situated  at  the  con. 
fluence  of  two  small  rivers,  the 
Bacchiglione  and  Retrone,  which 
are  crossed  by  eight  bridges,  one  of 
them,  consisting  of  a  single  arch, 
being  ascribed  to  Palladio,  who  con- 
structed many  of  the  buildings  in 
the  town.  The  Piazza  dei  Signori 
is  a  fine  square.  .  Here  are  two 
columns  erected  by  the  Venetians, 
resembling  those  m  the  Piazza  di 
San  Marco  at  Venice,  and  a  camp- 
anile 270  ft.  high.  The  Basilica 
Palladiana  (the  second  storey  of 
which  is  used  as  the  town  hall),  or 
Palazzo  della  Ragione,  is  a  fine 
Gothic  building,  with  two  tiers  of 
^lleries  surrounding  it ;  the  lower 
being  Doric,  the  upper  Ionic.  It  is 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  work 
of  Palladio.  Several  of  the  palaces 
merit  attention. 

The  Duomo  is  a*  Gothic  structure, 
built  in  1467.  It  contain*  some 
frescoes  and  paintings.  Some  oi 
ttie  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
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were  held  here.    The  church  of  San  Venice  as  a  model  for  a  statue  by 

Lorenzo  contains  some  interesting  Donatello.    The  PinouxtUoa^  or  Pic- 

monuments.    The  church  of  Santa  ture  Gkilleiy ,  forming  part  of  the  new 

Corona  has  some  fine  paintings,  and  Museo  Giyico,  contains  several  good 

richly  -  sculptured    tombs.      The  paintings,  the  best  being  a  Madonna 

TkaUreyby  Palladio,  is  a  fine  build-  by  Romanino.    In  other  parts  of 

ing.      The   Museo    Civico,   in  the  the  same   building,  the   work   of 

Palazzo  Chiericatiy  contains  a  good  BoitOj    are   a    MtLseum    and    the 

collection  of  pictures  and  engrav-  Municipal      Library     of     10,000 

ings,  a  coUecti^  of  natural  history,  volumes.    The  Scuola  del  Santo,  in 

another  of   coins,  sculptures, .  etc.  the  Piazza  of  the  same  name,  con- 

A  long  series  of  arcades  leads  up  to  tains    some    noteworthy    frescoes, 

the  sanctuary  on  the  Monte  Berico,  including  several  by  Titian,  who 

part  of  which  was  erected  in  1428.  resided  in  Padua  for  a  short  time. 

The    church    contains   some   good  The  Cathedral  claims  no  particular 

paintinss,  including  a  grand  picture  mention.      The   church   of  Sant' 

by  P.  Veronese,  which  was  torn  to  Asroiao,  built   in  the  thirteenth 

pieces  in  1848  by  the  insurgents,  and  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 

but  which  has  been  carefully  put  centuries,  has   six   cupolas.     The 

together.    At  the  foot  of  the  moun-  western   front   has   three   pointed 

tain  is  the  Rotonda^  or  Palladio's  arches,  with  a  niche  containing  a 

Villa,  now  almost  in  ruins.  statue  of  the  saint ;  above  it  is  a 

"PBAuBiilbS  mHea)  {Hotel :  Fanti),  portico    of    pointed    arches,    sur- 

This  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  north  mounted  by  a  turret.     There  are 

of  Italy.     Its  foundation  was  as-  two  beautiful  octaaonal  bell-towers, 

cribed  by  Virgil  to  Antenor.     In  The  form  of  the  cnnrch  is  a  Latin 

1274  a  marble  sarcophagus  was  dis-  cross.    It  is  3^0  ft.  long,  and  180  ft. 

covered    by  some  workmen  while  wide  between  the  extremities  of  the 

digging  the  foundations  of  a  hos-  transepts,  and  123  ft.  high.     In  the 

pital ;  it  contained  a  skeleton  hold-  north  transept  is  the  chapel  of  the 

mg  a  sword,  which  bore  an  inscrip-  saint.     It  is  illuminated  day  and 

tion,  supposed  to  identify  the  tomb  night  with  golden  lamps  and  silver 

as  that  of  Antenor.    It  was  removed  candlesticks   and    canaelabra,  and 

to  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  since  adorned  with   bas-reliefs.     It  was 

destroyed.    It  now  stands  beneath  a  commenced  in  1500,  and  finished  in 

canopy  of  brick  in  front  of  the  palace  1553.    The  chapel  of  St  Felix,  on  the 

II  Sslone,  about  to  be  described.  other  side  of  the  church,  has  several 

One  of  the  most  interesting  build-  good  frescoes.    On  the  left  of  the 

ings  of  Padua  is  the  Palazzo  della  altar  is  a  magnificent  bronze  candeU 

i?a5rume(1172-1219),extendingalong  abrum.      This     church      contains 

one  side  of  the  market-place.     It  is  several    handsome   tombs.      There 

generally  called  simply  II  Salone,  are  some  fine  frescoes  in  the  church 

from  its  large  halL      It  is  said  to  of  San  Giorgio^  and  good  paintings 

have  been  built  on  the  plan  of  a  in  that  of  jSanto  (rti^^^tTza,  including 

palace  in  India,  which  the  architect,  one  of  the  "  Martyrdom  of  the  Saint, " 

an  Augustinian  friar,  named  Frate  by    Paul   Veronese.      The   Piazza 

Giovanni,  had  brought  over  from  Vittorio  Emanuele^  formerly  called 

that  country.      The  great  hall   is  the  Prato  della  Valle,  is  a  large 

267  ft.  long,  89  wide,  and  78  high,  oval  space  surrounded  by  statues 

The  walls  are  covered  with  paint-  of     distinguished     inhabitants    of 

ings,  in  319  compartments.    At  one  Padua,  and  others  who  studied  at 

end  is  the  monument  to  Livy,  erron-  its  university ;  amongst  other  monu- 

eously  supposed  to  be  the  Roman  ments  are  those  of  Petrarch,  Tasso, 

historian  of  that  name.     In  the  hall  Galileo.    Within  the  space  called 

is  a  large   wooden    horse,    copied  the    Areruif    formerly    a    Roman 

from   the   horses  of  St   Mark   at  amphitheatre,  is  the  beautiful  chapel 
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of  the  Annunziata,  or  Santa  Maria 
della  Arena,  built  in  1306,  and 
decorated  by  Giotto,  It  is  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  frescoes.  The 
church  of  San  Agostino  degli  Ere- 
mUani,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Arena,  also  contains  several  fine 
frescoes  and  interesting  monuments. 
The  churches  of  SaiUa  Sojia.  San 
Michele,  San  Oo/etano,  Santa  Maria 
in  Vanzo,  and  II  Carmine  are  worth 
a  visit.  The  University  was  cele- 
brated as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  especially  as  a  school  of 
law  and  medicine.  It  is  still  famous 
for  the  latter  faculty.  The  Palace 
of  the  Universiti/,  called  II  Bo  (the 
Ox),  from  the  sign,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  the  inn  which  formerly 
occupied  its  site,  has  a  very  hand- 
some court,  adorned  with  armorial 
bearings.  There  is  here  an  anatom- 
ical theatre,  an  excellent  collection 
of  objects  of  natural  history,  and  a 
ooUection  of  bronzes,  etc.  Padua 
has  a  beautiful  Botanical  Garden — 
the  oldest  in  Europe,  and  a  Public 
Library. 

VENICE  (178  miles)  (Hotels:  see 
**  Hotel  List  "). 

Shops.  —  See  "  Specialties  of 
European  Cities." 

Arrival.— Porters  from  the 
hotels  meet  all  the  trains.  Luggage 
tickets  may  be  given  up  to  them  at 
the  door  of  the  station,  and  they 
will  point  out  the  gondolas  of  their 
respective  hotels,  and  assist  pas- 
sengers to  embark.  Smidl  steamers 
ply  from  Citt^  di  Monaco  to  the 
railway  station  by  the  Grand  Canal, 
calling  at  the  Academy,  S.  Toma, 
Riva  del  Carbon,  and  S.  Gleremia. 

Gondola  Fares.— For  the  first 
hour,  or  for  each  course,  1  rower, 
1  franc ;  for  each  additional  hour, 
50  cents.  For  a  whole  day  of  10 
hours,  5  francs,  but  a  gratuity  is 
expected  in  addition  to  these  fares  ; 
at  night  50  per  cent.  more.  A 
service  of  steam  laimches  is  now 
carried  on  on  the  Grand  Canal. 

(An  excellent  gondolier,  who 
knows  Venice  well  and  who  speaks 
French,  is  San>to  Multaf  whose 
station  is  the  campo  St  Maria  della 


Giglio,  a  little  west  of  the  Grand 
Hotel.  Personal  application,  or  a 
note  by  a  trustwortay  messenger, 
will  secure  his  services.) 

English  Church,  every  Sunday, 
in  the  Campo  S.  Vio781, 8,  10.30  a.m. 
and  5.30  p.m. 

Principal  Objects  of  Interest. 
— St  Mark's  (with  Campanile), 
Doge*s  Palace,  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Churches,  Frari  {and  Scuola 
di  S,  Rocco),  S,  Giovanni  Paolo, 
S,  Maria  della  Salute,  S,  Zaccaria, 
Madonna  delP  Orto,  Gesuiti,  S, 
GiorgioMaggiore,  Redentore,  Palazzo 
Emo  Treves,  Pal,  Vendramin,  Museo 
Civico '  Correr,  Arsenal,  Giardini 
Pubblici, 

Plan  op  Visit.— Two  or  three 
days  will  suffice  for  a  hasty  visit  to 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  in 
Venice.  In  one  week  nearly  every- 
thing usually  regarded  as  worth 
seeing  may  be  visited. 

The  first  day  is  usually  spent  in 
a  walk  in  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  in 
a  brief  visit  to  the  Cathedral  and 
Campanile  (an  excellent  point  from 
which  to  get  an  idea  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  city),  and  a  ride  in  a 
gondola  from  the  Piazzetta  along 
the  Grand  Canal  to  the  Railway 
Station  and  back.  In  passing,  a 
visit  might  be  made  to  the  church 
of  Sta  Maria  della  Salute,  which  is 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  near  its 
eastern  extremity.  It  is  described 
further  on. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  are 
in  and  near  the  Piazza  San  Marco. 
Here  are  the  Cathedral  and  the 
Doge's  Palace,  here  is  the  principal 
promenade  of  the  Venetians,  and 
here  are  the  best  shops.  Adjoining 
the  Piazza  is  the  Piazzetta,  promi- 
nent objects  in  which  are  the  two 
red  stone  columns,  one  bearing  the 
Lion  of  St  Mark,  erected  in  1180, 
the  other  the  image  of  St  Theodore 
standing  upon  a  crocodile,  erected 
in  1329.  Adjoining  the  Piazzetta, 
and  extending  eastward  along  the 
Lagune,  is  the  broad  quay  called 
the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni,  From 
the  first  bridge  on  this  ouay  be5rond 
the  front  of  the  Doge's  Palace,  is  to 
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be  bad  tbe  best  view  of  the  famous 
Bbidob  of  Sighs.  Looking  east 
from  this  quay,  the  Qiardini 
Pvbblici  are  seen  projecting,  and 
beyond  them  the  Lido,  a  narrow 
island  which  cuts  off  the  view  of 
the  Adriatic  in  that  direction. 

Every  part  of  Venice  is  accessible 
on  foot,  the  numerous  bridges, 
nearly  400,  affording  means  of 
communication.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  and,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, uninteresting.  The  prin- 
cipal street  is  the  Mercena^  which 
l^tds  from  the  Piazza  under  the 
Clock  Tower  to  the  Rialto.  A  walk 
through  this  street  is  very  inter- 
esting. It  has  rows  of  shops  on 
each  side,  many  of  which  are  very 
attractive,  and  goods  are  sold  here 
at  prices  much  below  those  de- 
manded in  the  shops  on  the  Piazza. 
A  military  band  plays  in  the 
Piazza  nearly  every  evening  in 
summer,  and  of  late  years  concerts 
have  been  given  by  a  company  of 
singers  who  go  along  the  GraUd 
Canal  in  the  evening  singing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  large  hotels. 
Since  the  decline  of  the  Carnival, 
the  Municipality  has  also  subsidised 
illuminated  concerts  on  the  chief 
canals. 

Venice  is  built  upon  a  cluster  of 
islands  in  the  lagoon  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  north-west  fringe  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  lagoon  is 
banked  off  from  the  Adriatic  by  a 
long  narrow  sandbank,  extending 
south-west  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Piave  to  that  of  the  Adige,  and 
divided  into  a  number  of  islands  by 
narrow  sea  passages,  six  in  number. 
Formerly  tne  chief  of  these  en- 
trances into  the  lagoon  was  the 
Porto  di  IMOy  through  which  all 
the  great  merchantmen  of  the 
Republic  passed  direct  into  the  city, 
and  which  is  still  frequented  by 
small  vessels  and  by  the  Trieste 
steamers.  The  Porto  di  Mahmocco, 
between  the  island  of  the  same 
name  on  the  south,  and  that  of 
Lido  on  the  north,  is  now  the 
deepest  channel  into  the  lagoon. 
Inside  of  this  sandbank,  and  be- 


tween it  and  the  mainland,  which 
is  from  3  to  5  miles  distant,  is  the 
lagoon — a  sheet  of  shallow  water, 
navigable  for  vessels  of  very  light 
draught,  except  where  channels 
have  been  formed  naturally  by 
rivers,  and  artificially  maintained. 
In  some  parts  of  this  marshy,  sea- 
covered  plain,  islets  have — by  .the 
action  of  currents  and  otherwise — 
become  consolidated  into  ground 
firm  enough  to  be  built  upon,  and 
fruitful  enough  to  be  cultivated ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded 
cluster  of  such  islets,  amounting  in 
number  to  between  70  and  80,  the 
city  of  Venice  is  built. 

The  chief  of  the  islands  is  called 
Isola  de  Rialto  (Island  of  the  Deep 
Stream).  The  islands,  in  many 
places  only  shoals,  afford  no  good 
foundations  for  buildings ;  and  the 
dty,  for  the  most  pi^,  is  built 
upon  artificial  foundations  of  piles 
or  stone. 

•  The  CanalazasOf  or  Grand  Canal- 
its  tortuous  course  through  the  city 
being  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S— 
divides  the  city  into  two  almost 
equal  parts,  if  the  projection  east 
of  the  Arsenal  and  its  canal  were 
eliminated,  and  is  the  main 
thoroughfare  for  traffic  or  pleasure. 
But  the  city  is  subdivided  by  146 
smaller  canals,  or  Hi,  as  they  are 
termed.  These  are  the  water 
streets  of  Venice,  by  means  of  which 
passengers  can  be  conveyed  to  any 
quarter,  for  here  the  canal  is  the 
street,  and  the  gondola  is  the  cab 
or  carriage.  Access  can  also  be  had 
to  all  parts  of  the  town  by  land — 
across  the  canals  by  bridges,  and 
along  their  banks  by  narrow  pas- 
sages called  ccUli,  There  are  in  all 
380  public  bridges,  and  of  these, 
three  cross  the  Grand  Canal — the 
Rialto,  a  stone  structure,  and  the 
most  famous  ;  and  two  iron  bridges. 
Rogers  has  thus  described  Venice 
in  his  "Italy ":— 

"  There  is  a  glorious  city  in  the  sea ; 

The  sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow 
streets, 

Ebbing  and  flowing ;  and  the  salt  sea- 
weed 
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ClingB  to  the  marble  of  her  pftlaces. 
No  track  of  man,  no  footsteps  to  and 

fro, 
Lead  to  her  gates.    The  path  lies  o'er 

the  sea, 
Invisible ;  and  from  the  land  we  went, 
As  to  a  floating  dty— steering  in. 
And  gliding  ap  ber  streets  aa  in  a 

dreamJ^ 

The  Piazza  or  Square  of  St 
Mark  la  the  great  centre  of  busi- 
ness and  amusement,  and  the 
locality  most  frequently  visited  by 
travellers  in  Venice.  It  presents  a 
particularly  animated  appearance 
m  the  evening.  It  is  576  ft.  in 
length,  269  ft.  in  greatest  width, 
imd  185  ft.  in  least  width.  The 
east  side  of  this  square  is  occupied 
by  the  Cathedral  of  St  Mwrk  and 
the  Piazzettay  a  small  piazza  which 
extends  to  the  Lagune.  On  three 
Bides  it  is  enclo.sed  by  imposing 
stracturesi  which  seem  to  form  an 
immense  palace.  These  were  once 
ihe  residences  of  the  Procurators,  or 
highest  officers  of  the  Government ; 
hence  the  name  ^ven  to  these 
palaces  of  ProcureUte, 

The  flocks  of  joigeans  which  one 
sees  everywhere  in  Venice,  are  fed 
in  the  Razza  at  2  o'clock  every 
Afternoon  at  the  ezx>ense  of  the 
city. 

San  Marqo.  The  first  church  on 
the  present  site  was  commenced  in 
830,  and  was  rebuilt  in  976,  after 
having  been  burned  down.  In  the 
11th  and  following  centuries  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  Byzantine  style. 
Gtothic  additions  were  made  in  the 
15th  century,  which  completes  its 
bizarre  effect. 

This  singular  church  stands  as  a 
monument  of  the  ancient  magnifi- 
cence of  Venice ;  no  spot  within  her 
limits  recalls  so  forcibly  the  time  of 
her  greatness.  It  was  erected  in 
honour  of  St  Mark  the  Evangelist, 
and  as  a  depository  of  his  bones, 
which  were  among  the  treasures 
brought  from  the  East.  Previous 
to  1807  this  church  was  a  chapel  df 
the  doges,  since  then  it  has  been 
the  cathedral  church  of  Venice. 

The  architecture  of  the  facade  is 


of  the  most  mixed,  and  extra- 
ordinary kind  ;  true  to  no  style,  no 
order,  nor  even  to  one  country,  it 
is,  as  Forsyth  says,  "  neither  Greek, 
nor  Gothic,  nor  Basilical,  nor  Sara- 
cenic, but  a  fortuitous  jumble  of 
all."  The  roof  is  covered  with 
small  cupolas  like  mosques,  and 
rows  of  arches  are  piled  one  above 
another,  without  use,  and  certainly 
without  beauty.  Nevertheless,  the 
whole  presents  such  magnificence, 
and  recalls  so  many  thoughts  of 
past  grandeur,  that  even  the  critic, 
whose  knowledg:e  may  give  him  a 
right  to.  severity  in  judgment, 
must  stand  in  wonder  and  even 
admiration  before  the  church  of  St 
Mark. 

The  four  bronze  horses  which 
stand  outside  the  portico,  are  as 
celebrated  for  their  adventures  as 
ifor  their  beauty.  Th^y  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  Lysippus,  a 
Corinthian  artist ;  and  are  said  to 
have  been  presented  to  Nero,  who 
caused  them  to  be  harpessed  to  the 
Chariot  of  the  Sun,  which  sur- 
mounted his  triumphal  arch  in 
Rome.  Trajan  seems  to  have  used 
them  in  a  similar  way.  They  were 
removed  by  Constantino  to  lus  new 
capital,  and  brought  back  from  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Doge  Dandolo  in 
1204.  When  Venice  was  taken  by 
Bonaparte  in  1797,  these  horses  were 
among  the  many  works  of  art  which 
were  conveyed  to  Paris  ;  but  at  the 
peace  of  1814  they  were  claimed  by 
Austria  and  restored  to  Venice  by 
the  Emperor  Francis.  They  were 
the  subject  of  the  famous  threat 
uttered  by  Paganino  Doria,  the 
Genoese  admiral,  who,  when  sued  to 
grant  peace  to  the  exhausted  Vene- 
tians, exclaimed,  **  Peace !  yes, 
when  I  have  put  a  bit  in  the  mouth 
of  St  Mark's  steeds  1 " 

The  mosaics  on  the  fa9ade  are  best 
seen  from  the  flagstaff's.  Over  the  prin- 
.cipal  entrance  is  the  Last  Judgment. 
On  the  rig}it,  the  Embarkation  of 
the  body  of  St  Mark  at  Alexandria, 
^and  its  landing  at  Venice.  On  the 
.left,  the  Veneration  of  St  Mark  and 
-the.ChnrphofStMwrk. 
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'  We  enter  the  church  through  the 
splendid  vestibule,  where  three 
blocks  of  red  marble,  inserted  in  the 
floor,  mark  the  spot  rendered 
famous  by  the  interview  between 
Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Pope 
Alexander  III.  on  the  23rd  of  July 
1177,  at  which  a  reconciliation  took 
place  between  them.  It  is  stated 
by  some  writers  that  Frederick 
prostrated  himself  before  the  pope, 
who  placed  his  foot  upon  his  neck. 
Rogers  thus  speaks  of  this  scene : — 

"In  that  temple  porch 
(The  brass  is  gone,  the  porphyry  re- 


I) 

Did  Barbarossa  fling  his  mantle  off. 
And,   kneeling,   on   his  neck  receive 

the  foot 
Of   the   proud  Pontiff;  thus,  at  last 

consoled. 
For    flight,    disguise,  and    many    an 

l^fuish  shiSce 
On  his  stone  pillow." 

The  first  view  of  the  Interior  of 
the  church  is  imposing;  the  ^r- 
geousness  of  the  marblesand  mosaics, 
which  wonld  otherwise  be  too  dazz- 
ling, is  softened  into  solemnity  by 
the  little  light  that  is  admitted. 
The  effect  is  very  fine.  The  ceiling 
is  almost  entirely'  composed  of 
mosaic,  the  ground  of  which,  being 
gold,  gives  an  inconcMvable  splen- 
dour to -the  edifice. 

The  Interior  is  258  feet  long,  and 
468  feet.  wide.  About  the  central 
door  is  the  mosaic,  Christ,  Mary, 
and  St  Mark,  In  the  three  domes 
of  the  nave  are  represented  God  with 
David,  Sohmon  and  the  Prophets, 
the  Ascention,  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Holy  Trinity, 
The  mosaic  pavement  has  been  re- 
stored, and  the  brightness  of  the 
new  columns  adds  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  whole  interior.  By  the 
«creen  on  each  side  as  we  go  toward 
the  high  altar  are  two  pulpits.  On 
the  screen  are  fourteen  marble  sta- 
tues of  St  Mark,  Mary,  and  the 
Ttoehe  Apostles,  In  the  left  tran- 
sept are  two  fine  bronze  candelabra 
of  the  14th  century.  Above,  on  the 
left,,  mosaic  representing  the  genea- 


logy  <tf  Moffy.  Next  to  it,  Byzan- 
tine mosaics.  In  the  right  transept 
are  also  two  bronze  candelabra  of 
the  15th  century.  On  the  parapet 
on  each  side  of  the  choir  are  rehefs 
representing  scenes  in  the  life  cf  St 
Mark  ;  on  the  parapet  of  the  stalls 
the  four  Evangelists,  and  four 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  in  bronze. 
The  High  Altar  is  covered  by  a 
canopy  of  verde  antioue  on  four 
marble  columns.  Underneath  the 
altar  are  the  relics  of  St  Mark.  The 
PcUa  d^Oro,  wrought  on.  plates  of 
gold  in  enamelrwork  with  jewels, 
forms  the  altar-piece.  It  is  covered 
except  on  high  festivals.  It  is  un- 
covered at  other  times  for  a  fee  of  a 
quarter  franc  per  head.  Behind  the 
high  altar  ifi  a  second  altar  with 
four  spiral  alabaster  columns ;  the 
two  semi-transparent  ones  in  the 
middle  are  said  to  have  come  from 
the  Temple  of  Solomon.  The 
Sacristy,  the  door  of  which,  with 
reliefs,  is  the  work  of  Sansovino, 
contains  beautiful  mosaics  in  the 
vaulting,  and  inlaid  cabinets  of  the 
14th  century.  The  Chapel  of  St 
Clementi,  to  the  right  of  the  high 
altar,  has  a  relief  representing  St 
Nicolas;  St  James,  ana  St  Andrew, 
and  the  Doge  Gratti.  T\k%  BaptiHery 
is  in  the  right  aisle  close  to  the 
entrance.  The  bronze  font  is  of  the 
14th  century ;  above  it  is  St  John 
the  Baptist*  From  the  baptistery 
we  enter  the  chapel  Zeno,  with  the 
monument  of  the  cardinal  of  that 
name,  with  his  effigy  on  the  sarco- 
phagus. 

The  Treasury  (open  daily,  12  to  2, 
fee  25  c.)  contains  candelabra  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  a  crystal  vase 
with  Blood  of  the  Saviour,  a  frag- 
ment of  the  True  Cross,  a  piece  of 
the  skull  of  St  John,  ana  other 
curious  objects.  The  crypts  (the 
oldest  part  of  the  edifice)  are  only 
shown  on  St  Mark's  Day.  The 
inner  gallery  (25  c.)  should  certainly 
be  useid  for  a  nearer  inspection  of 
the  mosaics. 

Outside  the  church,  on  the  north 
side,  is  the  tomb  of  DanieU  Manin, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Venice 
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in  1848,  a  marble  sarcophagus 
borne  by  lions. 

Opposite  St  Mark's,  on  the  south- 
west, is  the  Campanile.  It  was 
commenced  in  the  9th  century, 
reconstructed  in  1329,  and  received 
further  embellishment  in  1417,  and 
again  in  1517.  It  is  822  feet  in 
height.  A  fine  view  may  be  en- 
joyed from  the  summit,  which  is 
reached  by  an  inclined  ascent  with- 
out steps.  The  bronze  doors  of  the 
vestibule,  or  Loggetta,  are  worthy  of 
inspection.  This  chamber  was  for- 
merly the  waiting-room  of  the  Pro- 
curators, who,  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Great  Council,  commanded  the 
guards.  It  is  now  used  for  auctions 
and  lottery  drawings. 

On  the  right,  on  coming  out  of  the 
cathedral,  is  the  Torre  dell*  Orologio 
with  a  large  clock,  and  two  bronze 
figures  which  strike  the  hours  upon 
the  belL  One  of  the  curious  sights 
of  Venice  is  the  flocking  of  the 
pigeons  to  the  Piazza  to  be  fed, 
when  the  hour  of  two  is  struck  by 
the  figures  upon  this  tower. 

In  the  Piazzetta,  close  to  the 
landing-place,  are  two  lofty  red 
granite  columns,  which  have  stood 
for  many  centuries  trophies  of 
Venetian  conquest,  having  been 
brought  from  the  East  by  Domenico 
Michieli  in  1125.  The  following 
anecdote  is  related  of  their  erection, 
which  took  place  some  years  after 
on  the  spot  they  now  occupy.  The 
architect  being  promised  any  reward 
for  rearing  these  pillars,  he  de- 
manded that  games  of  chance,  which 
had  been  prohibited  in  Venice, 
should  be  allowed  to  be  played  be- 
tween these  columns.  iSie  Senate 
was  bound  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest;  but,  to  counteract  in  some 
measure  the  eflFect  of  the  permission, 
they  appointed  that  all  public 
executions  should  take  place  on  this 
spot,  which  thus  was  rendered  a 
place  of  abhorrence.  One  of  these 
columns  is  surmounted  by  the 
"^m^Vioxi  of  St  Mark,  and  the 
other  by  St  Theodore,  an  early 
patron  of  the  city. 

The    Palace    op    the    Doges 


(open  daily  from  9  to  3)  was 
originally  founded  in  800.  It  has, 
since  that  date,  been  five  times 
destroyed,  and  as  often  rebuilt  in 
a  style  of  greater  magnificence. 
The  west  side,  feicing  the  Piazzetta, 
is  246  feet  in  length,  the  south  side 
234  feet  in  length.  The  present 
edifice,  which  is  in  the  Moorish 
Gothic  style,  dates  from  the  15th 
century  (1424-42).  On  the  west 
and  south  sides  the  palace  is 
flanked  by  two  colonnades  of  107 
columns,  one  above  the  other.  The 
mouldings  of  the  upper  colonnade 
are  exceedingly  rich.  From  be- 
tween the  two  red  marble  columns 
in  this  colonnade  (the  9th  and  10th 
from  the  principal  portal),  sen- 
tences of  death  were  read  during 
the  time  of  the  Republic 

Entering  the  palace,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  spacious  court  around 
which  the  edifice  is  built.  In  the 
centre  of  the  court  are  two  cistern 
openings  in  bronze.  Opposite  the 
Giants'  Staircase  are  the  statues 
of  Adam  and  Eve.  Ascending  the 
Giants'  Staircase,  so  called  from  the 
coUossal  statues  of  Mars  and  Nep- 
tune at  the  head,  we  enter  the 
palace. 

Admission^  1  franc;  to  the  dun^ 
geons,  40  c. 

We  ascend  the  Scala  d'Obo, 
which  was  formerly  used  only  by 
those  whose  names  were  entered  in 
the  Golden  Book  as  NdbUi,  Going- 
by  this  staircase  to  the  second 
floor,  we  enter  the  Atrio  Quad- 
RATO,  with  a  ceiling  painting  by 
Tintoretto,  representing  the  -  Doge 
Priuli  receiving  the  Sword  of 
Justice.  The  walls  contain  por- 
traits of  eight  senators.  We  next 
enter  the  Sala  dbllb  Quattbo 
Porte,  the  doors  of  which  were 
designed  by  Palladio.  The  paint- 
ings are,  on  the  right,  Verona  con- 
qicered  by  the  Venetians,  by  G. 
Contarini ;  The  Doge  A,  Orimini 
kneeling  before  Religion^  by  Titian. 
On  the  left.  Arrival  of  Henry  IJL 
of  France  at  Venice,  by  A. 
Vicentino;  Doge  Cicogna  receiving 
the   Persian   ATnhasmdors,  by  C. 
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Caliari,  son  of  Paolo  Veronese. 
Next  is  the  Sala  dbl  Sbnato. 
Over  the  throne  is  Tintoretto's 
Descent  from  the  Gross,  On  the 
wall  are  three  paintings  by  Palma 
Giovane,  Doge  Venter  be/ore  Venice, 
the  Doge  Uicogna  in  presence  cff 
the  SavUmr,  Venice  on  the  Lion 
against  Europa  on  the  Bull.  Tin- 
toretto's Doge  P.  Loredano  implor- 
ing the  Virgin  to  aid  Venice,  On 
the  ceiling,  Tintoretto's  Venice. 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  Beyond 
is  the  antechamber  of  the  Chapel 
of  the  Doges,  containing  nothing 
of  interest,  llie  Chafel  has,  over 
the  altar,  a  Madonna,  bv  Sanso- 
vino ;  on  the  left  of  the  altar, 
Pietd,  by  P.  Bordone  ;  a  Landscape, 
by  Paul  Veronese ;  Madonna,  by 
Cinia  da  Conegliano  ; .  Mocking  of 
Christ,  painter  unknown ;  Christ 
in  Purgatory,  Gioigione ;  three 
pictures  of  Christ  Teaching,  by 
Boni&zio,  to  the  right  of  the  door  ; 
Grossing  the  Red  Sea,  by  Bonifazio. 
Betuming  to  the  Sala  del  Senate, 
we  enter  the  Sala  del  Collegio. 
Over  the  door  is  the  Nuptials  of 
St  Catherine ;  left  of  it,  the  Virgin 
.  in  Olory,  Adoration  of  the  Saviour, 
all  three  by  Tintoretto ;  over  the 
throne,  Battle  of  Lepanto,  Christ  in 
Glory,  both  by  Paul  Veronese ; 
opposite.  Prayer  of  the  Doge  Qritti 
to  Vie  virgin,  by  Tintoretto ;  on 
the  ceiling,  Neptune  and  Mars, 
Faith,  Venetia  unth  Justice  and 
Peace,  by  Paul  Veronese.  Next 
is  the  Anti  -  Collegio.  On  the 
left,  Jiape  of  Europa,  by  Paul 
Veronese ;  Jacob*s  Return,  by 
Bassano ;  and  four  pictures  by 
Tintoretto,  Forge  of  Vulcan, 
Mercury  with  the  Graces,  opposite 
it,  Minerva  driving  back  Mars, 
Ariadne  and  Ba,cchus,  The  paint- 
ing on  the  ceiling  is  Venice  en- 
throned, by  Paul  Veronese.  Next 
is  the  Stanza  dei  Tre  capi  del 
Consiolio,  with  ceiling,  Angel 
driving  auxiy  the  Vices,  by  a 
pupil  of  Paul  Veronese.  The  Sala 
DEL  CoNSiOLio  DEI  DiEd  has  on 
the  wall  Pope  Alex,  III,  Doge 
Ziani,  by  Bassano  ;  opposite,  Peace 
40 


of  Bologna,  by  Vecelli ;  on  the 
ceiling,  Portraits  of  Man  and 
Woman,  by  Paul  Veronese.  Next 
is  the  Sala  della  Bussola,  by 
the  entrance  to  which  is  an  open- 
ing in  the  wall  formerly  decorated 
with  a  lion's  mouth  {Bocca  de 
Leone),  into  which  secret  denuncia- 
tions were  thrown.  This  was  the 
antechamber  of  the  three  inquisi- 
tors. The  two  pictures.  Taking 
of  Brescia  and  Taking  of  Bergarno, 
are  by  'Aliense.  We  now  descend 
to  the  first  floor,  and  enter  the  Sala 
DEL  Maogiob  Consiguo.  It  is  165 
feet  long  by  78  feet  broad  and  47 
feet  high.  On  the  frieze  are  the 
portraits  of  76  doges ;  on  the  walls 
are  21  large  pictures  by  Tintoretto, 
Paul  Veronese,  Bassano,  and  other 
noted  painters.  On  the  east  wall  is 
Tintoretto's  famous  painting  of 
Paradise,  said  to  be  the  largest 
oil  -  painting  in  the  world,  llie 
paintings  x)n  the  walls,  blackened, 
and  often  iiyured  by  unskilful  re- 
painting, illustrate  the  history  of 
Venice.  Above  these  are  the  pic- 
tures of  72  doges.  Over  the  space 
where  should  have  been  the  por- 
trait of  Marino  Faliero,  is  the 
inscription,  ''Hie  est  locus  Marini 
Ealethri  decapitati  pro  criminibus." 
The  ceiling  paintings  represent 
battles  fought  by  the  Venetians, 
and  are  by  Paul  Veronese,  Tinto- 
retto, and  Palma  Giovane.  The 
Fame  of  Venice,  next  the  entrance, 
Is  by  Paul  Veronese.  From  this 
hall  we  enter  the  Sala  delta  Scru- 
tinio,  occupying  the  remainder  of 
fa9ade  toward  the  Piazzetta.  Here 
were  elected  the  41  nobles  by  whom 
the  doge  was  afterwards  chosen. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  his- 
torical pictures  ;  on  the  entrance 
wall  the  Last  Judgment  of  Pfdma 
Giovane.  The  Library  of  St  Mark 
is  open  to  the  public  daily  from 
9-4,  but  special  permission  has  to 
be  procured  to  see  the  MSS.  and 
other  priceless  objects.  The 
Archobological  Museum  occupies 
what  were  the  private  apartments 
of  the  doges.  A  passage  lined  with 
sculptures  of  no  interest  leads  to  the 
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Stanza  degli  Scarlatti^  once  the 
bedroom  of  the  do^es.  The  Cupid 
(120)  is  the  best  piece  of  sculpture 
in  this  room.  The  Sola  della 
Scudo  was  the  room  where  the 
doge's  shield  of  arms  was  placed 
after  his  election.  The  famous 
Map  of  the  World  (Mappamondo), 
made  by  Fra  Mauro  in  1457-59  is 
in  this  room.  Following  this  are 
two  rooms  with  sculptures,  busts, 
etc. ,  of  no  especial  interest.  The 
Pozzif  or  prisons,  are  shown  by  a 
guide  who  carries  a  torch.  They 
connect  with  the  modem  prisons 
across  the  canal  by  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs.  These  prisons  are  well  de- 
scribed by  Dickens. 

"  I  descended  from  the  cheerful  day 
into  two  ranges,  one  below  another, 
of  dismal,  awful,  horrible  stone  cells. 
They  were  ^uite  dark.  Each  had  a 
loophole  in  its  massive  wall,  where,  in 
the  oM  time,  every  day  a  torch  was 
placed  to  light  the  prisoners  within  for 
half  an  hour.  The  captives,  by  the 
glimmering  of  these  brief  rays,  had 
cut  and  scratched  inscriptions  in  the 
blackened  vaults.  I  saw  them ;  for 
their  labour  with  the  rusty  nail's  point 
had  outlived  their  agony  and  them  for 
many  generations. 

"One  cell  I  saw  in  which  no  man 
remained  for  more  than  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  being  marked  for  dead 
before  he  entered  it.  Hard  by  another, 
and  a  dismal  one,  whereto  at  midnight 
the  Confessor  came — a  monk  brown- 
robed  and  hooded— ghastly  in  the  day 
and  free  bright  air,  but  in  the  midnight  of 
that  murky  prison,  Hope's  extinguisher 
and  Murder's  herald.  I  had  my  foot 
upon  this  spot  where,  at  the  same 
dread  hour,  the  shriven  prisoner  was 
strangled ;  and  struck  mv  hand  upon 
the  sruilty  door  —  low  -  browed  and 
.stealthy— through  which  the  lumpish 
sack  was  carried  out  into  a  boat,  and 
rowed  away  and  drowned  where  it  was 
death  to  cast  a  net."— DicJfcen*. 

The  Academy  op  Fine  Arts.— 
It  is  in  the  ancient  convent  of  La 
Carita,  close  to  the  iron  bridge  over 
the  Grand  Canal.  Open  daily,  9  to 
o ;  Sundays  and  holidays,  10  to  2 
Admission  on  week-days,  1  fr. ;  on 
Sundays  free.  (The  pamphlets  by 
Mr.  Ruskin,  sold  at  the  door,  are  of 


no  use  as  catalogues,  only  a  few 
of  .the  pictures  being  mentioned. 
Official  catalogue,  1  fr.  25  c.) 

The  gallery  is  reached  by  a 
corridor  lined  with  marble.  In  our 
notice  of  the  Academy,  only  the 
paintings  which  are  the  most  notice- 
able will  be  mentioned.  As  con- 
tinual rearrangements  are  made,  we 
have  left  out  the  numbers  which 
would  only  mislead. 


First  Hall  (Sala  degli  Antichi 
Dipinti). 

Bartolomeo  Vivarini  (1464).  —  Ma- 
donna and  Four  Saints.  One  of  the 
earliest  works  of  the  artist,  painted  on 
a  gold  ground,  and  two  companion 
pictures. 

Lorenzo  Veneziano  and  Francesco 
Bissolo.  —  The  Annunciation,  with 
Saints. 

G.  and  A.  de  Jfttrano.— Madonna,  a 
remarkable  work. 


Second  HaM  (Sala  dell'  Assunta). 

Titiaai.  —  Thb  Assumption.  Thia 
master's  most  important  picture.  * '  The 
Madonna  is  a  powerful  figure,  borne 
rapidly  upwards,  as  if  divinely  im- 
pelled. Head,  fi^re,  attitude,  drapery, 
and  colour  are  all  beautiful.  Fascinat-  ■ 
ing  groups  of  infant  angels  surround 
her,  beneath  stand  the  Apostles,  looking 
up  \sdth  solemn  gestures."— JE^%for. 

Tintoretto.— Adam  and  Eve. 

Marco  Basaiti  (1510).— The  Calling 
of  the  Sons  of  Zebedee. 

Tintoretto.— The  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  three  Senators. 

Titian.- The  Burial  of  Christ,  com- 
pleted by  Palma  Vecchio. 

Titian.— *nie  Visitation.. 

Giorgione.—T¥n&  Legend  op  St  Mark 
AND  THE  Fisherman. 

Giov.  Bellini.— The  Virgin  f and  Six 
Saints. 

Tintoretto.  —  St  Mark  delivering  a 
Slave  condemned  to  Death. 

Tintoretto.— Portrait  of  Doge  Alvise 
Mocenigo. 

PatU  Veronese.  —  The  Madonna  in 
Glory,  with  S.  Dominic  below  distribut- 
ing: Garlands  of  Roses. 

Bonifazio. — ^Thb  Judgment  op  Solo* 

MON. 

Bonifazio.  —  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi. 

PatU  Veronese.  —  Scourging  op  St 
Christina. 

Tintoretto.— The  Death  of  Abel. 
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Third  Hall  (with  a  oeiling  painted 

by  Tintoretto). 
Tirrtoretto.— Portrait  of  Pietro  Mar- 
cello. 
Giov.  JB^Zim.— Madonna  and  Child. 
&iao.  Asttini.— ThbSupper  atEm  ilsus. 
Cima  da  Conegliano.—ST  John  thm 
Baptist,  with  SS.  Pbtbr,  Mark,  Jbr- 
OMB,  AND  Paul. 

Fourth  HaU  (contains  Original  Sketches 
by  the  Great  Masters). 

Fifth  HaU  (Pinaooteca  Contarini). 

Giov.  .Be^^tm.— Madonna  and  Child. 

dma  da  Con«g2ia7u>.— Virgin  and 
Child,  with  SS.  JohiJ  and  Paul. 

BocMUsino  da  Cremona.— The  Virgin 
AND  Child,  with  SS.  Peter,  John 
Baptist,  Catherine,  and  Barbara. 

Tintoretto. — A  Portrait. 

ifVa«cc«co  fiiMoto.— Virgin  and  Child. 

Sixth  HaU  (Oabinetto  Contarini). 
Giov.  BeUini.—Mum,tare  Allegorical 
Pictures. 

Seventh  HaU  (contains  Groups  of 
Ethiopian  Slaves  in  ebony,  bearing 
Japanese  Vases,  executed  about 
the  middle  of  Last  Century,  and 
other  Sculptures). 

Ewhth  HaU. 
Holbein.^A  Portrait. 
Andrea  Martegna.—S.  George. 

Ninth  HaU. 
Tintoretto.  —  Portrait    of     Antonio 
Capello. 
Giov.  BeZZtni.— Madonna  and  Child. 
2^«ion.—JA00P0  Lorenzo. 
Bonifazio.—M.AS)OinvA  and  Saints. 

Tenth  HaU. 

Titian.  -^  John  the  Baphst  in  the 
Wilderness. 

Bon\f<itzvi).  —  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds. 

Giov.  Bellini.  —  The  Virgin  and 
Sleeping  Child. 

Eleventh  HaU. 
■  Giovanni  da  CTdine.— Christ  amongst 
the  Doctors. 

ThirteerUh  HaU  (contains  a  Collection 
bequeathed  by  Countess  Renier  in 
1850.    Pinacoteca  Renier). 
Giov.  Bellini.— Tub  Virgin,  with  SS. 
Paul  and  George. 

Giov.  B«/Mm.  —  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  SS.  Mary  Magdalen  and  Catherine. 


Fourteenth  HaU. 
L.  £a«gano.— Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds. 

Fifteenth  HaU  (which  contains  the 
original  model  for  the  Hercules  and 
Lychas  of  Canova,  and  which  has 
a  ceiling  by  Tiepolo). 

Titian,— Tux  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin,  one  of  his  best  works,  said  to 
have  been  executed  in  his  15th  year. 

Paris  Bordone. — The  Fisherman  pre- 
senting TO  THE  Doge  the  Ring  he 
received  prom  St  Mark. 

Bonifazio.  —  Lazarus  and  the  Rich 
Man. 

Tintoretto.— The  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  Four  Senators. 

Paid  Veronese. —Tke  Virgin,  with 
SS.  Joseph,  J.  Baptist,  Justina,  Fran- 
CIS,  AND  Jerome. 

Sixteenth  HaU. 

Gentile  BeZZtnt.— Miraculous  finding 
OF  A  Fragment  OF  THE  "True  Cross'* 
in  the  Canal,  during  a  Procession  to 
S.  Lorenzo.  Catarina  Comaro,  Queen 
of  Cyprus,  and  her  suite,  are  amongst 
the  spectators  lining  the  sides  of  tlie 
canal.l 

Vittore  Carpaceio. — History  of  St 
Ursula,  painted  in  1490-05,  in  nine  large 
pictures. 

Marco  Basaitu—TuE  Agont  in  the 
Garden. 

Paul  Veronese  (1572).— The  Supper 
in  the  Rich  Man's  House. 

Gentile  Bellini. — A  Miracle  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  The  scene  is  the  Piazza 
S.  Marco.  The  church  is  exhibited  in 
minute  detaiL 

Seventeenth  HaU. 
■  Bonifazio. — Adoration  of  the  Mag^. 

Palma  Vecchio.  —  St  Peter  throned 
with  other  Saints. 

Titian.— Vi^XA.  Specially  interesting 
as  his  last  work  on  which  he  was  engaged 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  aged  99. 

Eighteenth  HaU. 
Modem  Pictures  by  Professors  and 
Pupils  of  the  Academy. 

Nineteenth  Hall. 
Pictures  from  1700  downwards,  most 
of  them  mediocre. 
CaTholetto. — Architectural  Piece. 
Camera.— Portraits  in  chalk. 

Twentieth  Hall 
Modem  Pictures 
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Churches.— Of  the  many  inter- 
esting chnrches  of  Venice,  the  most 
interesting,  and  those  most  fre- 
quently visited  by  tourists,  are  the 
Frari  and  the  church  of  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo.  Well  worth 
seeing,  among  others,  are  S.  Maria 
della  SaliUet  S,  Giorgio  Maggiore, 
Redentore,  Madonna  delV  Orto^  S, 
Maria  del  Carmine^  Oesuiti,  S. 
Zaccaria.  We  begin  our  description 
with  the  interior  of  the  Frari.  The 
exterior  is  uninteresting,  and  chiefly 
noticeable  for  its  size. 

Right  Aisle. — Adjoining  the  first 
altar  is  the  monument  of  Titian, 
erected  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
I.  In  the  centre,  above  the  dedica- 
tion, '*  Titiano  Ferdinandus  I., 
1852,"  between  four  columns,  Titian 
sitting  by  an  angel  and  uncovering 
the  statue  of  Sais  ;  on  the  columns 
are  sculptures  representing  Sculp- 
ture, Architecture,  Painting,  and 
Wood-Carving.  On  the  walls  are 
reliefs  of  the  three  most  celebrate^ 

Sictures  of  Titian,  the  Assumption, 
[artyrdom  of  St  Peter,  and  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St  Lawrence ;  above, 
left  and  right  of  the  vaulting, 
Entombment  and  Annunciation,  his 
last  and  first  pictures  ;  above  these, 
the  lion  of  St  Mark.  Below  are 
two  figures  with  tablets:  '^Eaues 
et  comes  Titianus  sit.  Carolus, 
1553,"  and  "Titiano  monumentum 
erectum  sit.  Ferdinandus  I.,  1839." 
Over  the  second  altar  is  Salviati's 
Presentation  of  Mary  in  the  Temple ; 
while  near  at  hand  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Almerico  d'Este  of  Modena, 
a  general  of  the  republic,  with  a 
statue.  The  third  altar  is  orna- 
mented by  a  statue  of  St  Jerome, 
the  work  of  Vittoria,  said  to  repre- 
sent the  features  and  figure  of  Titian 
when  in  his  98th  year. 

RigM  Transept— Monument  of 
Jaxxtpo  Marcem^  a  sarcophagus 
borne  by  three  male  figures  ;  altar- 
piece  in  four  sections.  Over  the 
door  of  the  sacristy  the  monument 
of  the  Admiral  Benedetto  Pesaro. 
In  the  Sacristy y  opposite  the  door, 
a  shrine  with  reliefs  in  marble  of 
the    17th    century;    altar-piece,    a 


Madonna  and  Saints,  by  Oiov. 
Bellini,  In  the  church,  to  the  left 
of  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy,  the 
monument  of  Paolo  Savelli. 

Choir  Chapels,—Becoji6.  chapel  on 
the  right ;  on  the  right,  the  monu- 
ment of  Duccio  degli  Alberti ;  on 
the  left,  unknown  warrior.  Choir : 
mausoleum  of  the  Doge  Franc. 
Foscari  (died,  1457),  that  of  the  Doge 
Niccolo  Tron  (died,  1473),  both  by 
Ant.  Rizzo.  Chapels  on  the  left : 
first  altar-piece.  Madonna  and 
Saints,  by  Li^inio  Pordenone ; 
second,  monument  of  Melch.  Trevi- 
sauo,  the  altar  in  coloured  aad 
gilded  carved  wood,  in  the  centre, 
John  the  Baptist  in  wood,  by  Dona- 
tello.  Third  altar-piece,  St  Am- 
brose and  Saints,  by  Vivarini  and 
Marco  Basaiti ;  right,  St  Ambrose 
on  horseback  expelling  the  Arians, 
by  Giov.  Contanni. 

L^t  Transept.  —  Altar-piece  in 
three  sections ;  St  Mark  with  Saints 
(1474),  by  Bart.  Vivarini. 

L^t  Aisle.  —  Baptistery :  altar 
in  marble,  St  Peter,  Mary,  and 
eight  Saints  of  the  15th  century ; 
over  the  font,  a  statue  of  John  the 
Baptist,  by  Sansovino,  Farther  on, 
tomb  of  Jac.  Pesaro ;  altar-piece, 
Madonna  with  Saints  and  Members 
of  the  Pesaro  family,  by  Titian, 
who  has  introduced  a  portrait  of 
himself  as  Joseph  (this  work  is  con- 
sidered by  many  critics  his'  master- 
piece) ;  monument  of  the  Doge  Giov. 
Pesaro,  of  a  rich  architectural  char- 
acter, occupying  the  entire  wall, 
with  unpleasing  figures  of  negroes 
as  bearers,  by  Longhena,  Mauso- 
leum of  Canova,  "principi  sculp- 
torum  setatis  suae,"  erected  in  1827 
from  the  master's  own  design  for 
Titian's  monument,  executed  by 
Canova's  pupils.  Martini,  Ferrari, 
Fabris,  and  others.  By  the  west 
portal  the  sarcophagus  of  Pietro 
Bernardo,  by  Al.  Leopardi, 

In  the  Nave  a  high  parapet  of 
marble,  covered  with  two  series  of 
reliefs,  separates  the  seats  of  the 
monks  from  the  rest  of  the  church. 
Elegantly  carved  stalls  by  Marco  da 
Vicenza,  semi-Gothic  in  style.    "A 
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plemsant  glimpse  of  the  apse  is  ob- 
tained through  the  screen.  In  the 
adjacent  monastery  are  deposited  the 
Archives  of  Venice,  fourteen  million 
papers  dating  from  the  year  883. 

Just  behind  the  church  of  the 
Frari  are  first  the  church  and  then 
the  ScuoLA  Di  S.  Rocco.  The 
former  contains  several  fine  pictures 
by  Tintoretto.  The  latter  besides 
the  council  rooms  of  the  brother- 
hood, and  a  remarkable  staircase 
has  also  some  noted  pictures  {fee  to 
custodvan).  The  ceilings  and  walls 
of  both  floors  and  the  staircase  are 
adorned  with  pictures  by  Tintoretto, 
On  the  upper  floor,  in  a  small  room 
on  the  left,  is  the  Crucifixion,  Tin- 
toretto's masterpiece.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing room  is  'an  Ecce  Homo  (early 
work)  by  Titian. 

The  Church  op  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo  was  erected  between  the 
13th  and  15th  centuries.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  is  290 
feet  lone  by  125  feet  broad.  After 
St  Marlrs  it  is  the  finest  church  in 
every  sense  of  Venice.  It  contains 
a  great  number  of  the  tombs  of 
doges,  and  has  been  called  the 
Westminster  Abbey  of  Venice. 

Beginning  our  inspection  of  the 
interior  at  the  west  end,  on  the 
right  we  see  the  tomb  of  the  Doge 
P.  Mocenigo,  with  15  allegorical 
figures.  In  the  right  aisle,  the 
pyramidal  tomb  of  Lancia  the 
painter,  then  the  tomb  of  Marc. 
Ant.  Bragadino  who  was  flayed  alive 
by  the  Turks  after  a  valiant  defence 
of  Famagosta  in  Cyprus.  Second 
altar,  a  picture  vd  compartments ; 
then,  over  the  doors,  the  immense 
tombs  of  the  Doges  Silveatro  and 
Bertuccio  Valier,  and  of  the  wife  of 
the  former.  In  the  right  transept, 
tomb  of  Nicolo  Orsini ;  over  the 
door,  monument  of  Gen.  Naldo.  a 
standing  figure.  Altar,  picture  of 
Christ  between  SS.  Andrew  and 
Peter,  by  R.  Marconi.  First  chapel, 
Three  Saints,  by  Bonifazio ;  right, 
tomb  of  P.  Loredan.  Second  eh  ape! , 
right,  monument  of  Maltas  Giusti- 
niani ;  left,  monument  of  Marco 
Giustiniani.    On  a  pillar  an  ancient 


pulpit  (1512).  Apse,  at  the  right  of 
the  high  altar,  Gk)thic  tomb  of  Doge 
Michele  Morosini  (who  reigned  but 
four  months).  Tomb  of  Doge 
Leonardo  Loredan,  with  a  statue  of 
the  doge  by  Campagna,  Left, 
tomb  of  Doge  Andrea  Vendramin 
(the  surrounding  statuettes  con- 
sidered very  beautiful).  Tomb  of 
Doge  Marco  Comer  (14th  century 
Gk)thic).  In  the  chapel  of  the 
Trinity,  right,  tomb  of  Pietro 
Comer.  Third  chapel,  right.  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin,  by  Leonardo 
Bassano;  left,  monument  of  Andrea 
MorosinL  Fourth  chapel,  tomb  of 
Jacopo  Cavalli,  a  Venetian  com- 
mander in  the  war  with  Chioggia ; 
tomb  of  Doge  Giov.  Dolfin ;  beneath 
this,  tomb  of  Marino  Caballo.  Left 
transept,  Vittore  Capella  receiving 
the  staff  of  command  from  S. 
Helena ;  over  the  door,  tomb  of 
Doge  Antonio  Venier.  (Here  is  the 
door  of  the  chapel  of  the  Rosary, 
which  was  ruined  by  the  fire  of 
1867,  by  which  Titian^s  great  paint- 
ing of  Peter  Martyr  was  destroyed. 
The  remains  of  the  beautiful  marble 
reliefs  are  worth  seeing.  The  chapel 
is  now  in  course  of  restoration.) 
Tomb  of  Agnese,  wife  of  Doge 
Antonio  Venier,  and  their  daughter. 
Left  aisle,  over  the  door  of  the 
Sacristy,  busts  of  Titian  and  the 
two  Palmas ;  tombs  of  the  Doge 
Pasquale  Malipiero,  of  Senator 
Bonzio,  Doge  Michele  Steno,  and 
Alvise  Trevisan.  Monument  to 
Pompeo  Giustiniani,  his  figure  on 
horseback.  Monument  of  Doge 
Tomaso  Mocenigo,  a  sarcophagus 
with  recumbent  figure  ;  monument 
of  Doge  Nicolo  Marcello,  in  the 
Lombard  style.  Altar  of  the  Rosary. 
Here  is  a  copy  of  Titian's  St  Peter 
Martyr,  the  original  of  which  was 
burned  as  above  stated.  Monument 
of  Orazione  Baglioni,  with  an  eques- 
trian figure.  The  last  altar  has  a 
statue  of  S.  Jerome,  by  Aless, 
Vittoria;  monument  of  Doge  Gio- 
vanni Mocenigo,  by  TuUio  and  Lom- 
bardi.  Close  to  the  great  door. 
Doge  Luigi  Mocenigo,  his  wife,  and 
the  Doge  Giovanni  Bembo. 
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Outside  the  church  (to  tlie  ri^ht 
in  coming  out)  is  seen  the  beautiful 
fa9ade  of  the  Scuola  di  S.  Marco, 
by  Lombardi.  The  building  lised 
for  the  last  80  years  as  the  Town 
Hospital  contain  100  wards  and 
2000  beds. 

The  church  of  S.  Maria  dklla 
Salute,  with  its  handsome  dome, 
is  a  conspicuous  object  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Grand  Canal.  It 
was  built  in  1631-82,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  plague  of  1630.  IrUerwr, 
chapels  on  the  right,  three  paintings 
by  Luca  Giordano — The  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple,  The  Assumption, 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin.  In  the  last 
chapel,  left.  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  Titian.  The  columns 
supporting  the  vaulting  of  the  choir 
are  from  a  Roman  temple  at  Pola, 
near  Trieste.  OtUer  Sacristy,  Pieta, 
a  relief  ascribed  to  Dent(me.  St 
Mark  and  four  Saints,  by  Titian, 
one  of  his  best  works.  S.  Sebastian, 
by  Marco  Basaiti.  The  Sacristy, 
Entrance  wall,  SS.  Roch.  Sebastian 
and  Jerome,  by  Oirolamo  da  Tre- 
viso.  Madonnas,  pupils  of  Sasso- 
ferrato.  The  Last  Supper,  and  Saul 
and  David,  by  Salviati.  Marriage 
of  Cana,  by  Tint&retto,  25  ft.  long 
by  15  ft.  high,  considered  one  of  the 
master's  best  works.  Ruskin  says 
of  it,  that  "it  unites  colour  as  rich 
as  Titian's,  with  light  and  shade  as 
forcible  as  Rembrandt's,  and  far 
more  decisive." 

S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  is  opposite 
the  Doge's  Palace,  on  a  fortified 
island  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
cruciform,  with  a  dome,  and  was  the 
church  of  the  adjacent  suppressed 
monastery  of  Benedictines.  It  dates 
from  1560.  Over  the  front  door  is  a 
portrait  of  Pope  Pius  VII.;  to  the 
right,  the  monument  of  Lorenzo 
Venier;  over  the  first  altar,  Na- 
tivity, by  Bassano;  third  altar, 
Martyrdom  of  SS.  Cosmas  and 
Damianus;  fourth  altar,  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  both  by  Tin^ 
toretU).  Choir,  Last  Supper,  Rain 
of  Manna,  by  Tintoretto,  On  the 
high  altar  a  fine  bronze  group,  by 
G.  Campagna.    The  carving  (^  the 


choir  stalls,  by  a  Flemish  artist, 
represents  scenes  in  the  life  of 
St  Benedict.  In  the  corridor, 
mausoleum  of  Doge  Domenico 
Michieli,  in  a  chapel  behind  it, 
Desceiit  from  the  Cross,  by  Tinto- 
retto; to  the  left,  farther  on,  the 
Resurrection,  the  Martyrdom  of  St 
Stephen,  both  by  Tintoretto.  An 
easy  stturcase  leads  to  the  summit 
of  the  campanile,  from  which  may 
be  had  a  beautiful  view  of  Venice, 
the  Lagunes,  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
mountains,  but  before  ascending  in- 
quiry should  be  made  as  to  the  door 
at  the  top  being  open  or  closed. 

On  the  adjoining  island  of  Giu- 
decca,  and  but  a  little  way  from 
the  last-named  church,-  is  the  church 
of  Rbdbntore.  Its  chief  interest 
is  the  interior.  It  has  several  paint- 
ings by  the  great  Venetian  masters, 
but  its  chief  treasures  are  the  three 
Madonnas  formerly  attributed  to 
Giovanni  Bellini,  but  now  con- 
sidered the  production  of  Vivarini, 
and  Bellini^  two  pupils  Bissolo 
and  Pasqualino. 

MadonTM  deW  Orto,  recently  re- 
stored, has  pictures  by  Oima  da 
Conegliano,  Palma  Vecchio,  Tin- 
toretto (his  large  Last  Judgment, 
and  Adoration  of  the  Golden  Calf), 
Palma  Giovane,  arid  BeUini.  The 
Gesuiti,  in  the  "baroque"  style  is 
completely  lined  with  marble,  and 
is  sumptuously  decorated.  It  con- 
tains Titian's  magnificent  Martyr- 
dom of  St  Lawrence,  and  an  altar- 
piece  by  Tintoretto.  8.  Zaxxaria 
has  pictures  by  Tintoretto,  and  one 
of  Giovanni  Beltings  beautiful 
Madonnas. 

There  are  many  other  churches 
well  worth  seeing,  but  our  limits 
do  not  allow  descriptions  of  them. 

Palaces. — The  most  interesting 
of  the  palaces  are  on  the  Grand 
Canal  and  they  may  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  a  gondola  tour  from  the 
Piazzetta  to  the  railway  station. 

First,  on  the  right,  going  from 
Piazzetta,  is  the  Palazzo  Gius- 
tiniani,  now  the  Hotel  Europa ; 
next,  right,  PaZ,  Em^o-Treves  (in 
one  of  the  apartments  is  Canova*8 
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colossal  group  of  Hector  and  Ajax) ; 
opposite  is  the  Dogana  di  Marty  or 
Castom  House,  with  a  gilded  ball 
surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Fortuna ; 
next  to  it  is  the  Seminario  Patri- 
arcale,  with  a  small  collection  of 
pictures  and  statuary.  Farther  on, 
Mt,  the  church  of  <S^.  Maria  deUa 
Salute ;  right,  Pal.  Tiepolo-Zuchelli, 
now  Hotel  Britannia;  Pal.  Con- 
tarini,  Pal.  Contarint-Fasan,  re- 
cently restored  (often  shown  as  the 
house  of  Desdemona),  with  beauti- 
fully sculptured  balconies.  Next 
to  it,  Pal.  Ferro,  now  the  Grand 
Hotel.  On  the  other  side,  left. 
Pal.  Dario;  Pal.  Venter ,  only 
the  ground  floor  completed :  right, 
Pal.  Fi%i-Wimpfenf  also  part  of 
the  Grand  Hotel,  Pal.  Corner 
Dblla  Ca  Grandb,  by  Sansovino, 
1532,  now  the  Prefature  ;  left,  Pal. 
Da  Mula,  pointed  style,  Pal. 
Zichy  -  Esterhaasy,  Pal.  Manzonu 
ArMarani ;  right,  Pal.  Barbara , 
Pal.  Cavalli,  in  the  pointed  style, 
16th  century,  now  the  property  of 
Baron  Franchetti.  We  now  reach 
the  iron  bridge.  On  the  left,  near 
the  end  of  the  bridge,  is  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  next,  left, 
Palazzi  Contarini  degli  Scrioni, 
15th  century  ;  opposite,  right,  Potl. 
(jfiustiniani-Lolinf\7th  century,  now 
l)elonging  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma ; 
left.  Pal.  deW  Ambasdatore ;  next, 
left,  Pal.  Bezzonico,  18th  century, 
the  poet  Bobert  Browning  died  here, 
and  it  is  the  residence  of  his  son. 
Opposite,  right,  Pal.  MalipierOy 
and  Pal.  Chassis  18th  century,  be- 
longing to  the  Austrian  Baron 
Sina;  left,  two  Pal.  Oiustinianiy 
and  then,  on  the  same  side,  the 
Pal.  Foscari,  a  noble  edifice,  1437. 
The  Foscari  and  the  two  adjoining 
palaces  form  a  conspicuous  group 
at  the  end  of  the  first  reach  of  the 
canal.  Next,  left.  Pal.  Balbi, 
now  Guggenheim's  magasin  of  an- 
tiquities. Opposite,  right.  Pal. 
moro  Lin,  16th  century.  This 
palace  belonged  at  first  to  the 
family  of  Lin,  on  whose  extinction 
it  passed  to  that  of  Moro,  of  whom 
was  the  Doge  Christoforo  Moro,  by 


some  believed  to  have  been  the 
original  Othello.  Next,  right,  the 
three  Pal.  Mocbnioo  ;  in  the  one 
in  the  centre  Lord  Byron  resided 
in  1818.  In  the  northern  one  is  a 
small  collection  of  pictures.  Left, 
Paul  Orimani,  Pal.  Presico,  Pal, 
Tiepolo,  16th  century.  Pal.  Pisani, 
a  splendid  building  of  the  14th 
century.  In  this  palace  was  for- 
merly the  "  Family  of  Darius."  by 
Paul  VeronesCfWhich  was  purchased 
by  the  British  National  Gallery,  for 
£13,500.  Right,  Pal.  Contarini, 
1546,  with  shields  and  torches  in 
the  form  of  trophies  in  the  intervals 
of  the  windows  of  the  first  storey. 
Left,  Pal.  Barbarigo  del  Terrazza 
was  once  the  residence  of  Titian. 
Paul  Orimani,  Pal.  Bernardo,  a  fine 
building*  of  the  15th  century. 
Right,  Pal.  Corker  Sfinelu,  a 
beautiful  Renaissance  building  of 
1500,  with  exquisitely  -  decorated 
balconies.  Right,  Pal.  CavaUini. 
and  left.  Pal.  Tiepolo  (Renaissance 
style).  Right,  Pal.  Grimani,  16th 
century,  a  noble  building,  now  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  Pal.  Farsetti 
(once  Dandolo),  now  the  Munioipio, 
partly  of  the  12th  century,  the 
front  modernised  and  very  rich. 
Pal.  LorAdan,  of  the  12th  century, 
covered  with  the  richest  sculpture. 
Mr.  Ruskin  says  that  ''this  place 
is  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Grand  Canal."  In  this 
palace,  in  the  15th  century  lived 
James  Lusignan,  king  of  Cyprus, 
whose  wife  Catherine  Comaro  owned 
it.  It  is  now  occupied  by  municipal 
oflSces.  Pal.  Dandolo,  a  Gothic 
building  (a  cafS  on  the  ground  floor)) 
remarkable  only  as  the  residence  of 
the  great  Doge  Enrico  Dandolo,  the 
conqueror  of  Constantinople,  who, 
when  he  took  that  city,  was  ninety- 
seven  years  old.  Pal,  Bembo,  Pal. 
Manin,  16th  century,  now  the 
National  Bank.  The  last  doge  of 
Venice  was  a  Manin,  and  lived  in 
this  palace. 

We  have  now  reached  the  Bridge 
OP  THE  Rialto,  until  recently  the 
only  bridge  over  the  Grand  Canal. 
This  part  of  the  city  is  called  the 
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Rialto  {Rivoalto\  and  was  the 
centre  of  trade  and  business. 
Shakespeare  refers  to  this  quarter 
when  he  makes  Shylock  say — 

"Sisrnor  Antonio,  many  a  time  and 
oft 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies." 

The  bridge  was  built  in  1588-91 
under  the  Doge  Pasquale  Gico^a. 
It  is  of  one  span,  74  feet.  Its  width 
is  90  feet,  and  it  is  covered  with 
shops.  On  the  right,  near  the  bridge, 
is  the  fish  market ;  on  the  left  is  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  market. 

Passing  under  the  bridge,  we  see 
on  the  left  the  P<d»  Camerlenghif 
once  the  residence  of  the  Finance 
Ministers.  Right,  the  Fdndctco  de 
Tedeschif  now  a  custom  house, 
formerly  the  depot  of  the  merchand- 
ise of  German  merchants.  PcU. 
Mangillif  Pal.  Martinervgo,  17th 
century.  Left.  Pal.  Corner  dblla 
Reoina,  now  the  Monte  de  Pieta,  or 
Government  pawnbrokers'  office,  on 
the  site  of  the  house  in  which 
Catherine  Comaro,  oueen  of  Cyprus, 
was  born.  Right,  the  Ca  d'Oro,  or 
"golden-house,"  an  elegant  build- 
ing in  the  pointed  style  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  graceful  of  the 
Venetian  palaces,  and  occupied  by 
the  French  Consulate.  Pal,  Fon- 
tana — left.  Pal.  Pesaro,  a  ma^i- 
ficent  edifice,  built  in  1697,  called 
by  Ferguson  "a  singularly  pictur- 
e.sque  piece  of  palatial  architecture." 
Right,  Pal.  ErizzOf  Pal.  Vbndra- 
MIN  Oalbroi,  one  of  the  finest 
palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal.  It  is 
well  kept  up,  and  has  a  garden  at 
the  side.  It  was  built  by  Pietro 
Lombardo  for  Andrea  Loredan.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Duca 
della  Grazia.  It  contains  some  good 
pictures.  Wagner,  the  great  com- 
poser, died  here  in  1883.  Open  to 
visitors  daily  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber ;  fee  to  porter  and  to  attendant. 
Left,  Fondaco  de  Turchi,  a  byzantine 
edifice  of  the  11th  century,  one  of 
the   earliest    secular   buildings   in 


Venice,  now  restored.  It  was  the 
depot  of  the  Turkish  merchants,  and 
is  now  the  MusEO  Correr,  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures  and  curiosities  of  no 
^eat  value.  Among  the  curiosities 
18  the  cap  of  the  Doge  Manin,  the 
door  of  the  Bucentaur  through  which 
the  Doge  threw  the  rin^  into  the 
Adriatic.  Among  the  pictures  are 
*'Do^e  Francesco  Foscari,"  by 
Genttle  Bellini ;  *'  Doge  Moceoigo,  * 
by  Otov.  Bellini;  "  The  Salutation," 
by  V.  Carpaccio.  Right,  Pal.  Labia. 
We  now  reach  the  iron  bridge,  com- 
pleted in  1858,  and  the  Railway 
Station. 

The  Arsenal.  —  A  sm»ll  canal 
leading  out  of  the  Lagune,  about 
half  way  between  the  Piazsetta  and 
the  Public  Gardens,  leads  in  a  few 
minutes  to  the  Arsenal.  It  was 
begun  in  1300,  and  is  nearly  two 
mues  in  circuit.  In  the  time  of  the 
Republic  16,000  workmen  were  em- 
ployed in  it.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
dockyard  and  arsenal  bv  tbe  Italian 
Government.  The  Docks  are  shown 
only  by  special  permission,  but  the 
Museum  is  open  every  day,  except 
Sundays  and  festivals,  from  9  to  3. 
At  the  outer  entrance  are  the  four 
antique  lionsy  brought  here  in  1687 
from  the  Pireeus. 


"The  lion,  in  a  sittins^  posture  and 
ten  feet  in  height,  stood  on  the  inner 
shore  of  the  Pirous  harbour,  which  it 
seemed  to  gruard.  From  that  statue  Uie 
harbour  itself  derived  the  name  of  Porto 
Leone,  which  it  bore  among  the  Franks 
all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  down 
to  our  times.  As  such  it  is  mentioned 
by  Lord  Byron  in  *  The  Giaour.' 

"  The  second  statue,  also  of  Pentelic 
marble,  was  nearly  equal  to  the  first  in 
point  of  art,  but  far  less  good  in  point, 
of  preservation.  The  travellers  of  1675 
saw  it  on  its  original  base,  a  littie  out- 
side the  city,  near  the  ancient '  Sacred 
Way.'  The  animal  is  represented  as 
couching  and  at  rest ;  and  Spon  says 
that  he  felt  inclined  to  address  it  in  the 
following  words :  *  Sleep  on.  Lion  of 
Athens,  since  the  Lion  of  the  Harbour 
watches  for  thee.' 

"  Close  observers  must  from  the  first 
have  noticed  with  surprise  that  the 
statue  of  the  sitting  lion  bore  around 
each  of  its  shoulders,  and  in  serpentine 
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folds,  tile  remains  of  barbaric  inscrip-  the  whole  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 

tions.    These  strangre  characters  were  who,   without  protest,   every  year 

after  a  «me  recognised  as  Norwegian  witnessed  the  dropping  of  a  sancti- 

ffr"1Lf^lL'Sa'?y^ro°o;^^^^^^^  fie4  ri?«  into  the  SS.,  U  the  pre- 

If  reduoerf to  straight  fines,  the  ins^p-  scnpfeive  commandment :  "Despous- 

tion  on  the  Uon's  left  shoulder  is  as  amus    te,    mare,    m    signum    veri 

follows:—                       ^  perpetuique  dominii"  (We  espouse 

*•  *  Hakon  combined  with  Ulf ,  with  thee,  sea,  in  sign  of  true  and  lasting 

^"&"H™^.*"%.^''m^  Ind  dominion).    The  ship  was  deatroyeS 

l^Wtte TaU  ImpoBeif  tarRe  flnes  on  durmg  the  French  oocupatjon. 

account  of  the   revolt   of   the   Greek  „,      ,                                            ,  . , 

people.      Dalk  has  been  detained  in  The  PUBLIC  GARDENS  were  laid 

distant  lands.     Egil  was  waging  war,  out  in  1807  by  Napoleon  I.,  several 

together  with    Bagnar,  in  Boumania  monasteries  having  been  demolished. 

"*«  We'^^U^ve  now  the  inscription  ??l^ JJf!:  P^*^*f  ,?it«  i^/Cn 

from  the  righ!  shoulder  of  the  Uon  :-  and  acacias,  and  there  is  a  sm^l 

"  •  Asmimd  engraved  these  runes  in  caf^.      They  are  but  little  visited, 

combination    with    Asgier,    Thorlief,  except  on  Sundays,  when  they  are 

Thord,  and  Ivar,  by  desire  of  Harold  much     frequented    by    the    lower 

the  Tall,  although  the  Greeks  on  re-  classes 

flection  opposed  if  "-Quarterly  He-  r^he  LiDO  may  be  visited  in  one  of 

^'**^*  the    small    steamers    which    leave 

The  interior  contains  an  interest-  several  times  a  day  from  the  Riva 

ing  collection  of  weapons  and  curios-  degli    Schiavoni,  near    the    Doge's 

ities  ;  among  thein,  in  the  Lower  Palace,  making  the  journey  in  12 

Hall,  MocUl  of  a  Venetian  housCy  minutes  ;   a  gondola  takes  half  an 

shovjing  the  piles  on  which   it  is  hour.    It  is  a  walk  of  ten  minutes 

btiilt ;  Mast  of  the  **Bucentaur";  (a  tramway  now    runs)  from   the 

Model    qf  the  *^  BttcentauTy"  from  landing   at    the    Lido    across    the 

which  annually,  on  Ascension  Day,  narrow  strip  of  land  to  the  shore 

the  doge    "wedded  the  Adriatic"  of  the    Adriatic,   where  there  are 

by  throwing  a  ring  into  the  sea  be-  extensive  baths,  restaurants,  etc. 

yond   the    Lido.      In   the    Upper  An    interesting  trip   is   that   to 

Hall,  Banners  taken  at  the  hatUe  Murano,  celebrated  for  its  manu- 

ofLepanto;  Annour  of  Sebastiano  facture  of  "Venetian  glass."    Per- 

Venier,  the  hero  fit  Lepanto ;  Ar-  mits  are  issued  by  the  Venice  and 

tiwur  given  to  Henry  IV,  of  France  Murano  Co,^  Grand  Canal,  to  visit 

by  the  Republic  in  1603  ;  &word  of  its  g\^s-works  at    Murano.      The 

the  Doge  Pesaro ;  Armour  used  in  trip  there    and   back    by   gondola 

torture  ;  Doge's  chair,  used  when  he  occupies  about  three  hours.    There 

visited  the  arsenal  ;  Revolvers  and  is  a  naif  hourly  service  by  a  small 

breechloaders  of  the  16th  century,  steamer,  starting  from  the  Fonda- 

The  attendants  in  each  of  the  halls  menta  Nuova.     The  CcUhedral  of 

expect  small  fees,  San  Donato  of  the  tenth  century  has 

a  splendid  interior,  being  rich  in 

The  Bucentaur  was  used  in  the  mosaics  and  marbles, 

ceremony  of  wedding  the  Adriatic,  The  theatre  Delia  Fenice  is  the 

which  was  enjoined  by  the  gratitude  largest  in  Venice,  and  is  capable  of 

of  Pope  Alexander  III.   after  the  accommodating  3000  persons,  but  it 

victory  of  the  Venetians  under  Doge  is  only  used  on  special  occasions. 

Sebastiano  Ziani  over  the  fleet  of  There  are  four  other  theatres  in  thg 

Frederick  Barbarossa,    and    which  city  open  throughout  the  year, 

thenceforth  annually  proclaimed  the  History. — The  ancient  republic 

naval  supremacy  of  Venice  to  the  of  Venice  was  founded  when  the 

world.     This  annual  celebration  was  Visi-Goths  and  Huns  under  Atilla, 

attended  by  the  Papal  Nuucio  and  in  452,  and  the  Longobards,  in  568, 
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invaded  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
particularly  the  upper  part  of  Italy, 
which,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  was  called  Venetia.  Many 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
district  retired  to  the  islands  in  the 
lagoons  of  the  Adriatic,  especially 
that  of  Rialto,  where  they  founded 
asmalldemocraticrepublic,govemed 
by  ten  tribunes.  In  697  they  elected 
their  first  doge  (dux),  Paolucci 
Anafesto.  To  the  doge  was  en- 
trusted the  executive  power;  the 
people  retained  the  legislative 
power  in  their  own  hands ;  the 
juridical  authority  was  reposed  in 
the  tribunes  and  nobflity.  The 
first  seat  of  the  Government  was 
Traclea.  It  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Malamocco,  and  in  737  to  Rialto, 
where  a  populous  city  quickly  rose 
out  of  the  sea,  and  became  the  far- 
famed  Venice.  Great  commercial 
privile^  were  granted  to  the  young 
republic  by  RDme  and  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  her  wealthy  sons,  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  possession 
of  the  islands  of  the  lagoons,  ex- 
tended their  conquests  into  Italy 
and  Dalmatia.  In  the  wars  with 
the  Arabs  in  the  9th  century  the 
Venetians  became  expert  sailors. 
In  997  the  ports  of  Dalmatia  placed 
themselves  under  the. protection  of 
Venice.  The  wealth  and  power  of 
the  republic  increased  during  the 
Crusades,  and  Venice  became  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  city  of 
Lombardy — 

"  Her  daughters  had  their  dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  ex- 

haustless  Blast  • 
Pour'd  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling 
showers." 

But  the  aristocracy  had  begun  to 
encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  the  doge  to  extend  his 
power ;  and  several  revolts  took 
place. 

•  In  1172  the  Doge  Vitali  Michieli 
was  assassinated,  and  the  constitu- 
tion modified ;  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  doge  was  'now  limited,  and 
the  supreme  power  given  to  a  numer- 
ous assembly  of  the  nobility.    The 


commercial  power  of  the  republic 
reached  its  greatest  height  under 
the  Doge  Enrico  Dandolo,  who,  in 
the  crusade  of  1204,  undertaken  by 
the  Venetians  and  French,  con- 
quered Constantinople  at  the  head 
of  the  Venetian  fleet,  and  secured 
the  possession  of  Candia,  and  several 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  the 
Ionian  Sea.  After  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in 
1261,  the  commercial  road  to  India 
was  transferred  from  Constantinople 
to  Alexandria,  and  the  Genoese 
gained  great  advantages  over  the 
Venetians.  Still  more  important  in 
its  consequences  was  the  decisive 
resolution  by  which  the  Doge  Gra- 
denie^,  in  1297,  consolidated  an 
hereditary-  aristocracy,  admitting 
only  a  fixed  number  of  noble  faniilies 
to  a  share  in  the  government.  It 
was  at  this  period  tnat  the  horrible 
council  of  "The  Ten,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  established.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  abuses  and  tyrannies 
of  a  haughty  and  all-powerful  aris- 
tocracy, the  possessions  of  Venice 
on  the  Continent  were  gradually 
enlarged,  and  her  rival,  Genoa,  was 
humbled,  after  a  struggle  of  130 
years  for  the  supremacy  in  Lom- 
bardy. Vicenza,  Verona,  Bassano, 
Feltre,  Belluno,  and  Padua  in  1402, 
Friuli  in  1421,  Brescia,  Bergamo, 
and  Cremona  in  1428,  and  the  islands 
of  Zante  and  Cephalonia  in  1483, 
were  incorporated  with  the  Vene- 
tian territory;  and  in  1489,  after 
the  death  of  James,  the  last  king  of 
Cyprus,  his  wife,  Catherine  Comaro, 
a  Venetian  lady,  ceded  that  island 
to  the  republic. 

The  power  of  Venice  then  reached 
its  zenith  ;  henceforward  it  began 
to  decline.  The  Portuguese,  in 
1498,  discovered  the  way  by  sea  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  Venetians 
lost  their  commerce  with  that  coun- 
try bv  Alexandria.  The  Osmanli, 
who  had  become  masters  of  Con- 
stantinople, gradually  wrested  from 
the  Venetians  all  their  possessions 
in  the  Archipelago  and  in  the 
Morea,  and  also  Albania  and  Negro- 
ponte;    and    though    the   danger 
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threatened  the  republic  by  the 
league  of  Cambray,  in  1508,  was 
averted  by  skilful  negotiations,  its 
power  had  been  greatly  crippled  by 
that  war.  The  Osmanli  took  Cyprus 
in  1571,  and  Candia  in  1669.  The 
Morea  was  reconquered  in  1687, 
but  was  again  given  up  at  the  peace 
of  Passarowitz  in  1713.  The  Corfu 
republic,  however,  was  preserved 
together  with  Dalmatia. 

From  this  period  Venice  ceased 
to  take  any  part  in  the  great  aflTairs 
of  Europe.  By  the  peace  of  Campo 
Formio,  the  whole  territory  on  one 
side  of  the  Adige,  with  Dalmatia 
and  Cattaro,  was  given  to  Austria  ; 
that  on  the  other  side  was  incor- 
porated with  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
which,  in  1806,  under  the  direction 
of  Napoleon,  annexed  Austrian 
Venice  and  Dalmatia.  The  Ionian 
islands,  secured  by  the  English 
fleet,  remained  outside  this  mush- 
room confederacy.  In  1814,  Venice 
and  its  territories  were  joined  to 
the  Lombard  -  Venetian  kingdom, 
part  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  of 
which  they  continued  to  form  a 
part  until  1866,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  misfortunes  of  Austria 
in  her  war  with  Prussia,  the  city 
and  province  were  surrendered  to 
Italy,  and  Incorporated  in  that 
kingdom. 


ROUTE  165. 

MILAN    TO   THE   LAGO   MAG- 
GIORE,  BY  VARESE. 

THE  route  from  Milan  to  Como, 
thence  up  the  Lake  of  Como 
to  Menaggio,  and  thence  to  Lugano 
(the  latter  in  the  inverse  order),  has 
already  been  described  at  page  601. 
By  the  routes  already  mentioned, 
Lflgo  Maggiore  may  be  reached  by 
cofitmiiing  on  from  Lugano  to  Ponte 


Tresa,  and  thence  by  omnibus  to 
Luino  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  or 
from  Lugano  by  steamer  to  Porto, 
thence  by  carriage  to  Varese,  which 
latter  place  is  only  12}  miles  from 
Laveno  on  Lago  Maggiore. 

Varese  may  be  reached  direct 
from  Milan  by  railway  in  1}  hours. 
Fares :  1st,  5*80  francs ;  2nd,  3*25 
francs.  The  route  from  Milan,  as 
far  as  Gallarate,  is  described  in 
Route  115,  in  the  inverse  order. 
Passing  GcUlarate,  we  soon  reach 
Varese  (Hotel:  Grand  Hotel 
Varese).  The  city  of  Varese  is  a 
prosperous  place,  of  about  6000  in- 
habitants, but  the  town  itself  is 
uninteresting.  The  environs  are 
very  beautiful,  and  attract  grea:t 
numbers  of  Milanese  and  other 
North  Italians,  who  have  many 
villas  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
most  beautiful  part  of  Varese  is 
that  where  the  Grand  Hotel  is 
situated,  about  a  mile  outside  the 
town,  near  the  station  Casbeno. 
The  hotel  itself,  which  was  formerly 
the  Villa  Recalcate,  is  in  a  delight- 
ful situation,  overlooking  the  Lake 
of  Varese  and  the  little  lakes  of 
Monate  and  Comabbio,  but  the 
chief  glory  of  Varese  is  the  magni- 
ficent view  from  the  terrace  and 
grounds  of  the  Grand  Hotel  of  the 
Monte  Rosa  chain.  "  On  fine  even- 
ings, as  the  sun  sinks,  there  is  a 
most  glorious  revelation ;  the  whole 
Alpine  range  stands  out  behind  the 
lake  against  the  crimson  sky  :  Monte 
Rosa,  Mont  Blanc,  Mont  Cervin, 
and  a  hundred  other  peaks,  ending 
with  Monte  Viso." — Hare»  There 
is  no  distant  view  of  the  Alps  at  all 
comparable  with  this,  except  per- 
haps, the  famous  view  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland  from  the  Cathedral  terrace 
at  Berne.  Amongst  other  excursions 
to  be  made  from  the  Grand  Hotel 
at  Varese  is  that  to  the  Monte  del 
Madonna,  about  seven  miles  north 
of  the  town.  (Carriage  from  the 
hotel  and  back,  10  francs.)  From 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  a  wide 
and  well  •  paved  road  leads  up 
the  hill,  but  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  walk,  as  one  must  con- 
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stantly  dismount  to  see  the  chapels. 
This  road,  which  is  30  feet  in  width 
for  the  most  part,  and  never  less 
than  25,  protected  by  stone  balus- 
trades on  either  side,  vdnds  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain  in  numerous 
zigzags,  and'at  each  of  the  turns  is 
a  chapel,  all  different,  and  often  of 
great  architectural  merit,  containing 
a  group  of  life-sized  figures  in  terra- 
cotta, illustrative  of  some  event  of 
the  Sacred  History  connected  with 
the  different  mysteries  of  the  Rosary. 
Hare  calls  it  expressively — "a  sort 
of  terra-cotta  Ober-Ammergau." 
The  events  are  illustrated  in  the 
following  order  :  — 1.  The  Concep- 
tion. 2.  The  Annunciation.  3  The 
Visitation.  4.  The  Nativity.  6. 
The  Circumcision.  6.  Christ  amid 
the  Doctors.  7.  The  Agony  in  the 
Garden.  8.  The  Sepulchre.  9. 
The  Flagellation.  Ip.  The  Crown- 
ing with  Thorns.  11.  The  Bearing 
of  the  Cross,  and  the  Coming  of 
Scholastica.  12.  The  Crucifixion. 
13.  The  Resurrection.  14.  The 
Ascension.  15.  The  Day  of  Pente- 
cost. 16.  The  Assumption.  At 
the  summit  (2886  ft.)  of  the  hill  is 
the  church  of  Madonna  del  Monte, 
containing  terra-cotta  groups  of 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The 
view  from  many  points  during  the 
ascent,  of  the  Alps  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  rich  plain  of  Lombardy  on 
the  other,  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
Another  interesting  excursion  from 
Varese  is  to  Castiglione-di-Olone. 
(The  distance  is  6^  miles  ;  carriage, 
8  francs.)  The  collegiate  church 
and  baptistery  contain  frescoes  by 
Masolino,  those  in  the  church  re- 

£  resenting  scenes  from  the  lives  of 
[ary,  St  Stephen,  and  St  Lawrence ; 
those  in  the  baptistery,  scenes  from 
the  life  of  John  the  Baptist.  Within 
easy  walking  distance  of  the  Grand 
Hotel  is  the  CoUe  CampigliOj  a 
height  IJ  mile  to  the  west,  on  the 
road  to  Laveno.  The  Lago  di 
Varese  is  2J  miles.  (Restaurant 
on  the  shore.)  Several  of  the  villas 
of  the  nobility  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  shown  to  visitors.'  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  is  that  of  the  Prince 


of  Castel  Barco,  2  miles  from  the. 
hoteL  The  view  from  its  terrace  is 
very  fine.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  excursions  to  be  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Varese,  for  which 
excellent  carriages  and  horses  are 
furnished  by  the  manager  of  the 
hotel  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  road  from  Varese  to  Laveno 
(12^  miles)  is  an  agreeable  one,  and 
passes  a^reat  number  of  pleasant 
villas.  During  part  of  the  way 
Monte  Rosa  is  visible.  Laveno  is  a 
steamboat  station  (see  also  Route 
108).  Small  boats  may  be  had  here 
to  the  Borromean  Islands,  with 
three  rowers,  for  10  or  12  francs. 
Time  to  the  Isola  Bella,  1}  hour. 


ROUTE  166. 

GENOA  TO  PISA. 

Distance,  102  iniles.  Express,  4J 
hours.  Fares :  Isi,  ^'50  francs  ; 
2nd,  14*35 /ra?MW. 

THIS  route  is  along  the  Riviera 
di  Levante.  the  scenery  of 
which  resembles  that  of  the  Riviera 
di  Ponente,  but  it  is  less  rich  and 
productive.  As  on  the  route  from 
Genoa  to  Nice,  the  line  is  carried 
through  many  promontories  by 
means  of  tunnels,  of  which  latter 
there  are  more  than  eighty.  For 
nearly  the  whole  distance  there 
are  beautiful  views  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

One  of  the  first  stops  is  at  Nervi 
{Grand  Motel  Pension  Anglaise) 
(7  miles),  a  small  town  in  the  midst 
of  lemon  groves.  It  has  a  warm 
climate,  is  well  sheltered,  and  is 
becoming  a  favourite  winter  resort. 
Passing  Rapallo  (20  miles)  and  Chia- 
ixiri  (25  miles),  both  small  towns,  we 
reach  Sestri  Lbvantb  (29  miles), 
on  a  beautiful  bay.  The  next  town 
of  importance  is  Sfezia  (57  miles) 
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XHotds :  Croce  di  Malta,  Italia), 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Gulf  of 
Spezia.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Mediterranean.  Here 
is  the  chief  dockyard  of  the  Italian 
Government,  which  has  expended 
much  time  and  money  on  its  forti- 
fication. The  town  (population 
45,000)  attracts  many  visitors  in 
summer  for  the  sea  baths,  and  in 
winter  by  the  mildness  of  its 
climate.  Passing  Sarzana  (68 
miles),  we  reach  Avenza  (74  miles), 
where  a  branch  line  goes  off  to 

[Carrara,  which  is  reached  in 
12  minutes  from  Avenza.  It  is 
well  worth  visiting  for  its  interest- 
ing marble  quarries,  and  the  studios 
of  the  many  sculptors  who  reside 
there.  The  marble  works  employ 
5000  workmen.] 

Passing  Maasa  (79  miles),  Pietra- 
santa  (85  miles),  and  Viareggio 
(91  miles),  we  reach  Pisa,  which  is 
folly  described  in  Route  172. 


BOUTE  167. 

MILAN  TO  FLORENCE 
(AND  BRINDISI). 

217  miles,    Expresafares :  Ist class, 
42-40 francs;  2nd,  ^'40  francs, 

AFTER  leaving  MOan  we  pass 
through  a  low  marshy  dis- 
trict, planted  chiefly  with  maize 
and  rice.  Passing  Melegnano, 
formerly  Marignano,  the  scene  of 
the  victory  of  Francis  I.  in  1515, 
and  Tavazzauo,  we  reach 

Lodl  (204  miles)  {Hotel ;  II  Sole), 
It  is  situated  on  the  Adda,  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  fertile  country. 
The  place  is  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  the  storming  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Adda  by  Napoleon,  on  the 
10th  May  1796.    The  I^uomo  is  a 


handsome  building  in  the  Lombard 
style.  The  columns  of  the  porch 
rest  upon  griffins.  The  walls  near 
the  high  ^tar  are  adorned  with 
good  paintings.  There  is  a  fine 
bas-relief  of  the  Last  Supper.  The 
Church  of  (he  Incoronata,m  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance,  dates  from  the 
15th  century.  It  is  octagonal  in 
form,  and  contains  some  fine  paint- 
ings. The  surrounding  district  is 
famed  for  the  production  of  the 
cheese  called  Parmesan.  Passing 
some  unimportant  places  we  reach 

Piaeensa  (43  miles)  (Hotel:  S, 
Marco),  The  Piazza  a«'  CavaUi 
contains  the  bronze  equestrian 
statues  of  Alessandro  and  Kanuccio 
Famese,  members  of  one  of  the 
great  ruling  families  of  Italy.  The 
Duomo,  situated  in  a  street  leading 
out  of  this  square,  is  in  the 
Lombard  style,  and  was  built  in 
the  early  part  of  the  12th  century. 
The  porticoes  are  very  handsome. 
The  Campanile  is  a  square  brick 
tower,  about  200  ft.  high.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  adorned 
with  statues,  wood-carvings,  bas- 
reliefs,  frescoes,  and  paintings. 

The  churches  of  Santa  Maria 
deUa  Campagna,  San  Sisto,  and 
Sant*  Antonino  contain  good  paint- 
ings. The  famous  '^ Madonna"  in 
the  Dresden  gallery  was  painted 
by  Raphael  for  the  church  of  San 
Sisto. 

The  Palazzo  Fam^e,va.  the  north- 
ern c^uarter  of  the  town,  once  a 
beautiful  building,  is  now  a  barrack. 
The  Palazzo  dei  Tribunali  has  a 
beautiful  fa9ade  of  brick,  the  win- 
dows and  cornices  of  which  are  in 
terra-cotta. 

Piacenza  contains  some  ^ood 
private  collections  of  paintings. 
Among  the  numerous  charitable 
institutions  of  the  place  are  the 
Instituto  Gazzola  ana  the  Ospedale 
Grande,  Leaving  Piacenza,  we 
reach  Borgo  san  Donino  (65  miles). 
ITie  Duomo  is  richly  adorned  with 
mediaeval  sculptures. 

Parma  (7BJ  miles)  (Hotels :  Croce 
Bianca,  Italia)  was  as  far  back  as 
the  second  century  before  our  era 
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a  Roman  Qolony.  In  the  Middle  (95  miles),  renowned  as  the  birth- 
Ages  it  wa«  the  seat  of  the  Guelphs.  place  of  Ariosto.  The  Duomo,  of 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the  the  15th  century,  contains  several 
same  name.  The  Dwomo  is  a  hand-  fine  sculptures.  There  are  some 
some  structure  in  the  Lombard  handsome  frescoes  in  the  church 
style  commenced  in  1058,  the  prin-  of  Madonna  delta  Ghiara,  and  in 
cipal  entrance  on  the  fa9aae  is  the  basilica  of  San  Prospero. 
adorned  with  figures  of  lions  in  red  Reggio  possesses  a  good  public 
marble,  one  holding  down  a  bull  library  and  a  museum,  and  it 
the  other  a  serpent,  and  with  boasts  one  of  the  finest  theatres 
allegorical  sculptures  and  inscrip-  in  Europe  for  a  town  of  its  size 
tious.  The  interior  is  decorated  and  population, 
with  numerous  frescoes  and  with  Modena  (110  miles)  {Hotels: 
some  good  paintings.  The  sub-  Albergo  Reale)  is  a  fortified  town, 
terranean  church,  beneath  the  The  greater  portion  of  the  DuomOf 
Duomo,  is  supported  by  twenty-  a  magnificent  building  in  the  Lom- 
eight  marble  columns.  It  contains  bard  style,  is  of  the  12th  century, 
some  good  sculptures  and  frescoes.  The  pillars  of  the  portal  rest  upon 
The  Baptistery  is  of  grey  and  red  lions.  The  capitals  of  those  in  the 
marble,  ornamented  with  tiers  of  interior  are  adorned  with  grotesque 
columns  and  richly  sculptured  por-  figures.  There  are  some  interest- 
tals.  The  vault  has  twenty-four  ing  groups  and  monuments  in 
windows,  the  walls  between  them  marble  and  terra-cotta.  The  south- 
being  covered  with  paintings  in  em  fa9ade  has  two  handsome  por- 
§ood  preservation.  The  stalls  are  tals  elaborately  ornamented  with 
nely  inlaid.  The  Convent  Church  sculptures,  and  four  bas-reliefs 
of  San  Giovanni  Evangelista  con-  emblematic  of  the  life  of  St  Gem- 
tains  some  good  frescoes  by  Cor-  inianus).  The  campanile,  335  feet 
reggio  and  others.  The  churches  high,  dates  from  the  13th  century, 
of  the  Madonna  delta  Slaccata  and  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy. 
San  Lodovico  are  adorned  with  The  Albergo  Arti,  built  in  1767 
sculptures  and  firescoes.  The  Pott-  by  the  Duke  Francis,  has  been  taken 
azzo  delta  Pitotta  built  by  the  over  by  the  Municipio  for  the 
Famese,  but  never  finished,  contains  public  museum.  Among  other  col- 
the  Academy  qf  Fine  Arts,  consist^  lections  is  that  knowii  as  the  Museo 
ing  chiefly  of  the  gallery  of  paint-  Lapidario,  containing  Roman  and 
ings,  600  in  number,  among  which  mediaeval  sculptures.  On  the  first 
are  works  of  Raphael,  Murulo,  Cot-  floor  is  the  Biblioteca  Estense,  pos- 
reggio,  Titian,  and .  the  Caracci.  sessing  100,000  volumes,  and  an 
Here  is  also  a  Mtiseum  of  Antiqui-  excellent  collection  of  coins  and 
^ies  with,  among  other  objects, 20, 000  medals.  On  the  second  and  third 
coins  and  a  Library  of  200,000  vols,  floors  are  the  picture  galleries, 
besides  MSS.  The  Palazzo  dd  They  contain  nothing  striking,  with 
Oiardino,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  exception  of  Velasquez'  portrait 
the  river,  contains  good  frescoes,  of  a  Duke  d*Este  of  the  early  17th 
chiefly  of  mythological  subjects,  century.  Express  trains  make  no 
including  several  by  Ag.  Caraccia,  stop  between  Modena  and 
and  a  collection  of  portraits  of  Bologna  (133  miles)  {Hotels :  see 
members  of  the  principal  families  "  Hotel  List  "). 
of  Parma.  The  PvMic  Garden,  Arrival.— Omnibuses  and  por- 
formerly  the  private  ground  of  the  ters  from  all  the  hotels  meet  the 
l^alace  and  laid    out   in   the    old  trains. 

French  style,  is  open  every  day,  '   Cab-Hire.— Per  hour,  1  fr.  75  c- 

but  closed  at  7.  To  or  from  the  station,  1  fr. ;  small 

Leaving    Parma,    we    presently  articles  of   luggage,   25  c,   large, 

reach  Reggio  {Hotel :  delta  Poste)  50  c.  each. 
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Principal  Objects  of  Intbrbst. 
^•The  Piazza  Vittorio  EmanueU 
with  the  PcUazei  Gomunale  and  del 
Podesta,  churches  of  S.  Petbonio, 
S,   Domenico,    S.    St^ano,    Acca- 

DEICIA    DBLLB     BeLLB    ARTI,     ThB 

IiEANiNa  Towers,  Gampo  Santo, 
Archiginnasio  (University),  Mor- 
donna  di  S.  Luca  for  the  view,  S, 
Michele  in  JSosco  for  the  view. 

English  Church.— Services  at 
the  Hotel  Brun  every  Sunday 
during  March,  April,  May,  Octo- 
ber, November,  and  December. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  Italy.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines, 
and  is  divided  into  four  quarters, 
the  older  of  which,  indifferently 
built,  have  a  heavy,  antique,  and 
gloomy  aspect,  and  strikingly  con- 
trast with  the  well-paved  thorough- 
fares and  the  fine  buildings  of  the 
modem  portions.  The  n>otpaths 
of  the  principal  streets  are  covered 
with  arcades.  The  public  edifices 
are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
magnificent.  'The  churches  alone 
exceed  seventy,  and  are  not  less 
remarkable  for  the  works  of  art 
which  thev  contain  than  for  the 
beauty  of  their  architecture. 

Be^ning  at  the  Piazza  Vit- 
torio Emanuele,  which  is  close  to 
the  Hotel  Brun,  the  principal  hotel 
of  Bologna,  we  see  in  the  Piazza 
the  Palazzo  Gomunale,  dating  from 
1290,  adorned  with  a  Madonna  on 
the  facade,  and  a  bronze  statue  of 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  This  building 
was  thoroughly  restored  in  1886-88. 
in  the  interior  is  the  grand  stair- 
case by  Bramante,  and  in  the  gal- 
leries and  halls  some  interesting 
frescoes.  Opposite  is  the  Palazzo 
del  Podesta,  dating  from  1201.  The 
great  hall  of  this  palace  is  called 
Sola  del  Re  Enzio,  from  the  fact 
that  the  young  King  Enzio,  son  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  was  kept  a 
prisoner  here  for  twenty-two  years. 
In  this  piazza  is  the  celebrated 
fountain  with  a  status  qf  Neptune 
in  bronze  by  John  of  Bologna. 
Since.  1878,  in  wliich  year  a  Roman 


aqueduct  was  readapted  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  witn  spring  water 
from  the  Apennines,  this  fountain 
has  been  in  operation. 

The  Church  qf  S.  Petronio  in 
this  piazza,  if  finished  according  to 
the  original  plans,  which  are  still 
in  existence,  would  have  been  the 
largest  church  in  the  world.  Its 
immense  proportions,  beautifal  Ital- 
ian and  Gothic  architecture,  fine 
old  chapels,  with  good  stained-glass 
windows,  and  its  three  entrance- 
gates,  are  worthy  of  careful  atten- 
tion. In  this  church  Charles  V. 
was  crowned  Emperor  of  Germany 
lay  the  Pope. 

Coming  out  of  S.  Petronio,  we 
find  ourselves  on  the  left  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Archiginnasio, 
formerly  the  University.  The 
courtyard,  passages,  and  rooms  are 
all  decorated  witi^  the  coats  of  arms 
of  its  former  students  and  pro- 
fessors, and  the  chapel  contcdns 
well-preserved  frescoes,  now  over 
300  years  old,  by  CeH.  The  rooms 
of  the  first  floor  contain  the  Muni- 
cipal lAbrary  (200,000  volumes), 
and  free  reading-room.  Next  door 
is  the  Museum  of  Antiquitibs, 
which  contains  a  very  fine  collec- 
tion, the  Egyptian  museum,  and 
an  Etruscan  Museum,  which,  from 
the  discoveries  from  1869  to  1878, 
is  perhaps  the  best  collection  of  its 
kind.  Most  of  these  antiquities 
have  been  found  under  the  present 
cemetery,  in  the  new  public  gar- 
dens. The  custodian,  who  speaks 
English  well,  politely  shows  all  the 
rooms,  and  gives  information. 

The  large  room,^  formerly  the 
medical  lecture-room,  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  carved  ceiling  in 
cedar.  A  great  crowd  of  persons  is 
always  found  walking  along  the 
arcades  of  the  Archiginnasio,  at- 
tracted by  the  fine  shop  windows 
under  its  arcade.  Leaving  this 
place,  and  turning  to  the  left,  we 
admire  the  handsomely -painted 
porticoes  of  the  National  Bank 
and  go  on  to  the  Church  of  S, 
Domenico,  The  tomb  of  San 
Domenico  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
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Bologna.  It  has  a  bas-relief  by 
Niccolo  Piaani,  and  two  small 
angels  (of  exceeding  beauty),  early 
works  of  Michael  Angelo.  King 
Enzio,  mentioned  on  the  preceding 
page,  is  buried  in  this  church. 

In  the  passage  of  the  side  entrance 
is  a  most  beautifully  finished  tomb 
of  the  16th  century. 

The  Casa  d%  RisparmiOj  a 
banking  establishment  connected 
with  the  savings  bank  .for  the 
labouring  class,  is  the  finest  modern 
building  in  Bologna,  and  is  by 
Meng&nij  the  architect  who  built 
the  Gallery  Victor  Emanuele  in 
Milan. 

S.  St^anOj  or  the  seven  churches, 
is  a  curious  agglomeration  of  the 
oldest  churches  in  Bologna,  the 
restoration  of  which  began  in  1876. 

The  Church  of  S,  Pxetro  (Cathe- 
dral), not  far  from  the  Piazza 
Vittorio  Emanuele,  contains  a  good 
picture  of  the  Annunciation  and 
frescoes  by  GaraccL 

The  Campo  SantOy  a  Quarter  of 
an  hour's  drive  from  the  town, 
can  be  visited  at  any  time,  being 
all  under  cover.  It  may  be  called 
a  gallery  of  monuments.  It  occu- 
pies the  site  of  an  Etniscan  burial 
ground,  and  was  a  Carthusian 
monastery  before  it  was  turned  to 
its  present  purpose.  This  and  the 
one  at  Genoa  are  the  finest  ceme- 
teries in  Europe.  From  here  the 
Church  of  San  Luca,  the  resort  of 
many  pilgrims,  is  seen  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  connected  vdth  the  town 
and  the  cemetery  by  an  arcade. 
Prom  San  Luca  an  exceedingly  fine 
view  may  be  had,  including  the 
Apennines  and  the  plain  to  the 
north,  and  the  hills  between  Padua 
and  Verona  can  be  seen.  The 
'  church  is  handsome,  and  the  altar- 
piece,  said  to  have  been  painted  by 
St  Luke  the  Evangelist,  is  carried 
to  the  cathedral  in  Bologna  every 
year  a  week  before  Ascension  Day, 
to  be  carried  up  again  in  grand 
procession  on  Ascension  Day.  The 
whole  clergy,  with  the  cardinal, 
take  part  in  this  procession. 

San  Michde  in  Bosco,  once   a 


monastery,  now  an  orthopaedic 
establishment,  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  a 
hill  outside  the  Porta  d'Azeglio, 
can  be  reached  with  a  cab  (one 
franc,  besides  the  ordinary  fare). 
It  oflFers  the  best  view  of  Bologna. 
The  custodian  shows  the  fine  old 
rooms  of  this  building,  which  con- 
tains many  objects  of  art.  The 
copper-plate  printing, the  terra-cotta 
moulding,  which  may  be  called 
pictures  in  relief,  and  a  very  fine 
painting  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
chapel,  are  well  worth  noticing. 
yLany  palaces  are  to  be  seen  in  tiie 
Strada  Galliera,  Strada  Luigi  Zam- 
boni,  Strada  San  Vitale,  and  Strada 
San  Stefano.  Ornamental  brick,  or 
terra-cotta^  is  used  in  many  build- 
ings, and  the  front  of  the  Hotel 
Brun  shows  some  fine  samples  of 
it«  Besides  the  churches  men- 
tioned, there  are  others  worth 
seeing,  including  San  Paolo,  San 
Giovanni  in  Monte,  and  San 
Martino. 

Bologna  being  at  the  foot  of  very 
pleasant  hills,  pedestrians  can  make 
many  fine  excursions  amonethem. 
There  are  some  beautiful  villas  near 
the  town.  Visitors  can  learn  in  the 
hotels  to  which  of  the  villas  they 
are  admitted. 

The    ACCADEMIA     BELLA     BELLB 

Arti,  in  the  old  Jesuit  College,  con- 
tains on  the  ground  floor  colkctions 
of  casts  and  modem  works  of  art, 
and  on  the  first  floor  the  Picture 
Gallery,  containing  chiefly  works 
of  the  Bolognese  school.  (Open 
daily  from  9  to  3  or  4  ;  admission, 
1  franc,  Sundays,  gratis.)  Each 
picture  bears  the  name  of  the 
painter.  The  princip^ipictures  are 
the  following :— First  EfeU. — Fran- 
cesco AVbani  (1699) — Madonna,  with 
SS.  Catherine  and  Mary  Magdalene, 
painted  by  the  artist  in  his  21st 
year.  136.  Quido  itewi  — The 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  "A 
very  celebrated  picture.  The  fenude 
figures  are  beautiful,  and  the  com- 
position is  very  animated,  but  the 
feeling  for  mere  abstract  beauty  is 
here  very  apparent.  "—Kugler.  137. 
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Guido  Rent — The  Triumph  of  Sam- 
son after  having  vanquished  the 
Philistines.  136.  Outdo  Rent — 
The  Crucifixion.  134.  Guido  Rent 
{1616)—"  La  Madonna  dellaPieta," 
with  two  Angels  bewailing  the 
Dead  -Christ.  Below  are  SS. 
Petronio,  Bomenico,  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo,  Francis,  and  Proculus,  with 
the  town  of  Bologna.  140.  Guide 
Reni — St  Sebastian  bound  to  a 
Tree ;  and  139.  St  Andrea  Corsini, 
Bishop  of  Fiesole.  In  the  right 
hand,  wliich  is  gloved^  he  holds  a 
pastoral  staff ;  in  the  left,  a  copy  of 
the  Scriptures.  Fourth  Hall.— 83. 
Francesco  Franda  —  The  Dead 
Christ  supported  by  two  Angels, 
152.  Raphael^S,  Cecilia  in  ecs- 
tasy, surrounded  by  St  Paul,  St 
John  the  Evangelist,  Augustine, 
and  Mary  Magdalene.  In  listening 
to  the  heavenly  choir,  the  Saint  has 
dropped  her  earthly  instruments  of 
music,  which  lie  broken  at  her 
feet.  Painted  for  the  Bentivoglio 
Chapel  at  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte. 


"All  are  listening  to  the  choir  of 
angels  only  indicated  in  the  air  above. 
Raphael  gave  song  to  this  wonderfully 
improvised  upper  group,  whose  victory 
over  instruments  is  here  substituted 
for  the  conquest,  itself  impossible  to 
represent,  of  heavenly  tone  over  the 
earthly,  with  a  sj'mbolism  worthy  of 
all  admiration.  Cecilia  is  wisely  re- 
presented as  a  rich  and  physically- 
powerful  being  ;  only  thus  (not,  e.g., 
as  a  nervous,  interesting  being)  could 
she  give  the  impression  of  fuU  happiness 
without  excitement.  Her  regal  dress 
also  is  essential  for  the  desired  object, 
and  increases  the  impression  of  complete 
absorption  in  calm  delight.  Paul, 
inwanlly  moved,  leans  on  his  sword  ; 
the  folded  paper  in  his  hand  indicates 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  heavenly 
harmonies  the  written  revelation  also 
must  be  silent,  as  something  that  has 
been  fulfilled.  John,  in  whispered 
conversation  with  S.  Augustine,  both 
listening,  variously  affected.  The 
Magdalene  is,  to  speak  openly,  made 
unsympathetic,  in  order  to  make  the 
beholder  rightly  conscious  of  the  deli- 
cate scale  of  expression  in  the  four 
others  ;  for  the  rest,  one  of  the  grandest, 
most  beautiful  figures  of  Raphael."— 

BURCKHARDT. 
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Sixth  Hall. — 78.  Francesco  Francia 
(1494)— Madonna,  with  the  Baptist, 
SS.  Augustine  and  Monica,  SS. 
Francis,  Proculus,  and  Sebastian, 
and  the  donor,  Bartolomeo  Feliciui. 
197.  Pietro  Perugino — Madonna  in 
Glory,  with  SS.  Michael,  Catherine, 
Apollonia,  and  John  (in  old  age) 
beneath ;  formerly  in  the  Cappella 
Vizzani  in  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte, 
signed  "  Petrus  Peruginus  Pinxit." 
204.  Timoteo  delta  Vite  (1508),  the 
favourite  and  son-like  pupil  of 
Francia,— The  Magdalen  in  the 
Wilderness,  from  the  Cathedral 
of  Urbino.  65.  Lorenzo  Costa — 
S.  Petronio,  S.  Francis,  and 
S.  Thomas  Aquinas;  magnificent 
colour  on  a  gold  ground.  206. 
Domenichifw  —  Martyrdom  of  S. 
Agnes.  Lanzi  mentions  that 
Guido,  the  rival  of  Domenichino, 
valued  this  picture  above  the  works 
of  Raphael.  It  was  painted  for  the 
Convent  of  S.  Agnes,  where  it  re- 
mained till  1796.  The  famous 
group  of  the  mother  and  terrified 
child  is  introduced  here  on  the 
right,  as  at  S.  Gregorio  at  Rome. 
142.  Guido  Reni — Head  of  Christ. 
Study  on  paper  for  the  picture  in 
the  Louvre. 

Next  to  the  Picture  Gallery,  the 
best  pictures  ar«  to  be  found  in  the 
Church  San  Giacomo,  which  is  in 
the  Strada  Luigi  Zamboni,  half-way 
between  the  gallery  and  the  Leaning 
Tovjers.  Almost  opposite  to  San 
Giacomo  is  the  Theatre  ComuTiale, 
well  known  for  having  one  of  the 
best  orchestras  in  Italy.  It  is  open 
from  the  end  of  September  till 
Advent,  and  visitors  should  not 
miss  a  performance  if  they  have  the 
opportunity. 

Not  far  from  here,  also,  in  the 
same  street,  is  the  present  University  f 
with  a  good  museum  of  anatomy, 
natural  history,  and  antiquities, 
and  in  a  separate  building  a  museum 
of  geology.  The  latter  two  col- 
lections are  shortly  to  be  placed  in 
a  building  adjoining  the  Archigin- 
nasio.  Opposite  the  Leaning 
Towers  is  the  church  S.  Bartolomeo, 
which,  among  other  things,  has  a 
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beautiful  Madonna  and  Child  by 
Ouido  Reni,  A  few  steps  from 
here  is  the  Mercanzia,  a  fine  Gothic 
building,  used  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  Bologna 
are  the  famous  Leaning  Towers, 
the  most  singular  structures  in 
Bologna.  The  Torre  Asinelli  was 
erected  in  1109,  is  320  feet  high, 
and  4  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
A  staircase  of  450  steps  leads  to  the 
top,  from  which  there  is  a  tine 
view.  The  Torre  Oarisenda  was 
■  erected  in  1110.  It  is  163  feet  high, 
and  10  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
It  is  believed  that  the  obliquity  of 
the  last-named  tower  was  inten- 
tional, the  obliauity  of  the  other, 
as  of  most  of  the  Leaning  Towers 
in  Italy,  having  been  caused  by  the 
settling  of  the  ground. 

Bologna  Was  the  birthplace  of 
the  Popes  Honorius  II.,  Lucius  II., 
Gregory  XIII.,  Innocent  IX., 
Gregory  XV.,  and  Benedict  XIV. ; 
the  naturalists  Galvani  and  Aldro- 
vandi,  the  astronomer  Marsigli,  the 
mathematician  Manfredi,  the 
painters  Guido,  Domenichino, 
Albano,  and  the  three  Caracci. 


[Bologna  to  Bbindisi. 

Travellers  destined  to  the  East 
via  Brindisi  leave  the  route  to 
Florence  at  Bologna,  and  proceed 
waAncona.  Distance  from  Bologna 
to  Brindisi,  470  miles.  Time  by 
the  India  mail  train,  10  hours. 

The  mail  train  stops  at  Ancona 
{Hotels:  de  la  Paix,  Ev/ropa,  Vic- 
toria), a  busy  town,  with  some  fine 
buildings,  a  fine  cathedral,  and  a 
famous  Arch  of  Trajan;  and  at 
Foggia  and  Pescara. 

Brindisi  {Hotels:  see  <* Hotel 
List").  It  has  a  sheltered  port, 
and  being  the  nearest  port  on  the 
system  of  European  railways  to 
the  Suez  Canal,  has  latterly  as- 
sumed considerable  importance. 
Much  has  been   done    of   late    to 
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make  the  harbour  safe  and 

modious.    Most  of  the,  chief 

of    steamers    to    the    East 

here.]  F"  aj^ 

Soon  after   leaving  Bologna  '/ 
Florence  we  cross  tne  Reno,    L 
along  its  left  bank  for  a  T 
distance.       Beyond    Vergato       >\ 
miles)   we   pass   through  a  tu     \\ 
nearly  a  mile  long,   on    emei      //\ 
from  which  we  obtain   a  viei     //  \ 
the  Monte  Ovolo  and  Monte  V\  J I 
on  the  other   side    of   the    B   /Cv 
We  presently  cross  the  river, 
pass  under  a  range  of  hills  thr< 
a  tunnel  more  than  a  mile  a] 
half  long.       We   next   reach 
Porretta  (160J  miles),  a  villac 
about  1000  inhabitants,   note( 
its    baths    and    mineral    spr 
Passing    through    a   hilly    re| 
traversed  by  several  tunnels, 
of  which  is  2980  yards  in  led 
and  crossing  over  some  long 
ducts,  we  reach  Pistoja  (183  a 
{Hold :    Oldba    e   Londra). 
Palazzo  Pretorio  and  Palazzo  i 
Comuu€f  both  in  the    Piazza, 
fine  buildings  in  the  Italian-G< 
style,  adorned  with  frescoes. 
Duomo   contains  several  paini 
and  sculptures,  and  is  adorned  ^ 
frescoes     and     bas-reliefs, 
campanile,     originally     a     do 
tower,  called  the  Torre  del  Pod 
was  subsequently  converted  t< 
present  purpose,  and  adorned  ^ 
three  tiers  of  arches  and  a  1 
spire.      The    Baptistery^    opp< 
the  cathedral,   is    octagonal, 
exterior    is    of    black    and    ik 
marble    in    layers.       Pistols   } 
first  manufactured  at  Pistoja. 

Frato  (193i  miles)  {Hotel :  G 
dino).  This  is  an  agreeable  tc 
surrounded  with  walls.  The  ol 
lx)rtion  of  the  Diiomo  is  of  the ' 
century,  and  other  portions  of 
15th.  Both  externally  and  int 
ally  it  is  inlaid  with  black 
green  serpentine.  On  the  fa{ 
appears  a  pulpit  or  balcony 
Donatello.  It  is  ornamented  i 
beautiful  bas-reliefs,  represen! 
children  bearing  festoons.  ^ 
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Sesto  (200  miles).  On  the  left 
we  see  the  villa  of  the  Marquis 
Ginori,  called  La  Doccia:  adjoin- 
ing it  is  a  china  manufactory.  It 
is  at  the  base  of  the  Monte  MoreUo, 
which  rises  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

FLORENCE  (217  miles)  {Hotels: 
see  "Hotel List"). 

Shoi«b.— Sfee  "  Spbcialtibs  of 
European  Cities." 

Abbival. — Omnibuses  and  porters 
from  all  the  best  hotels  meet  the 
trains. 

Cabs. — Course  (daytime),  1  fr. ; 
night,  1*50  fr.  By  time,  first  J 
hour,  1-20  fr. ;  night,  I'SOfr.  ;  each 
additional  ^  hour,  80  c.  and  1  fr. 
Baggage  50  c.  each  large  parcel. 

theatres.— DeZtoPergroZa,  operas 
and  ballet;  Pagliano  NicoHniy 
Italian  and  French  comedies ; 
Salvinif  French  comedy ;  Nazio- 
ncUCf  Alfierif  Rossini,  Re  Umberto, 
open-air  theatres;  Goldoni,  Poli- 
teama,  operas,  farces,  and  ballets. 

Principal  Objects  of  Intebest. 
— Cathedral  and  Baptistery— 
Piazza  deUa  Signoria,  with  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  and  Loggia  de* 
ZaTizi,.  Galleria  deoli  Uffizi. 
Churches — S,  Croce,  S,  Lorenzo,  S. 
Maria  Novella,  S.  Marco  and  Mon- 
astery,  S.  Annunziata.  Palazzo 
PiTTi,  WITH  the  Picture  Gallery. 
Boholi  Gardens,  Accademia  delta 
Belle  Arti,  National  Musenim,  and 
the  following  places  for  the  views : 
— S,  Miniato,  Bello  Sguardo,  and 
the  heights  of  Fiesole, 

American  Episcopal  Church, 
11  Piazza  de  Carmini.  Sunday  at 
8.30,  11  A.M.,  and  3.15  p.m. 

English  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  (Via  la  Marmora, 
Piazza  Ban  Marco).  Services — Sun- 
day at  8.30,  11  A.M.,  and  4.40  p.m.; 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  11  a.m. 

Plan  of  Visit. — The  chief  objects 
of  interest  are  nearly  all  within  a 
short  walk  of  any  of  the  hotels  on 
the  Lung'  Amo.  A  walk  along  the 
river  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  the 
•  Ponte  Vecchio,  and  thence  to  the 
left,  leads  in  a  few  minutes  to  the 
Piazza  della  Siqnoria,  in  or  close 


to  which  are  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
Loggia  de'  Lanzi,  and  the  Ufizzi 
Gallery.  Not  far  off,  northward, 
are  the  Cathedral  and  Baptistery. 
By  the  covered  walk  leading  from 
the  PiTTi  Palace  and  Gallery,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Amo,  these 
maybe  reached  in  a  few  minutes. 
S.  Lorenzo  and  S.  Croce  are  close 
to  the  centre  of  the  city. 

The  city  is  intersected  by  the 
Arno,  which  divides  it  into  two 
unequal  parts,  the  larger  being  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river.  The 
stream  varies  here  in  width  from 
about  100  to  150  yards.  In  shape 
an  irregular  pentagon,  Florence  was 
formerly  enclosed  by  walls  of  about 
six  miles  in  extent,  but  these  have 
been  removed  and  supplanted  by 
handsome  public  ways,  beyond 
which  lie  thickly -peopled  suburbs, 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  city,  -  and  further  beyond,  a 
lovely,  fertile,  and  salubrious  neigh- 
bourhood, encircled  by  sloping  hills, 
and  studded  with  picturesque  villas 
and  fruitful  vineyards  and  gardens. 
Five  of  the  ancient  gates  that  gave 
admission  through  the  ramparts 
have  been  spared,  and  are  being 
carefully  preserved.  Florence  and 
her  environs,  viewed  from  the 
heights  of  Fiesole,  ap})ear  but  one 
vast  city.  Many  causes  render  this 
city  a  most  attractive  place  of 
residence  to  foreigners  —  a  lovely 
countryand  healthful  climate,  cheap 
living,  and  the  universal  courteous 
intelligence  of  the  people,  united  to 
the  immense  sources  of  interest 
possessed  by  the  city  in  her  grand 
historical  monuments  and  collec- 
tions of  art. 

The  chief  monument  of  the  city 
is  the  DuoMO,  or  Cathedral,  the 
foundations  of  which  were  laid  in 
1294.  The  Florentines  having  re- 
solved on  erecting  a  monument 
which,  for  architectural  splendour 
and  proportions,  should  outvie  all 
preceding  structures,  the  honour  of 
preparing  the  design  was  entrusted 
to  Amolfo  di  Cambio.  After  his 
death,  in  1300,  Giotto  superintended 
the  works  down  to  1336  ;  and  many 
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eminent  architects  were  employed  high,  coated  with  variegated  marble, 
before  this  splendid  edifice  was  and  adorned  with  many  highly- 
completed.  Brunelleschi,  the  last,  finished  statues.  It  was  designed 
conceived  and  erected  the  grand  by  Giotto,  and  commenced  in  1334. 
cupola,  so  much  admired  by  Michael  It  was  this  tower  that  Charles  V. 
Angelo  as  to  have  served  him  as  the  pronounced  so  beautiful  as  to  de- 
model  for  that  of  St  Peter's.  The  serve  to  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  case, 
church  was  consecrated  in  1436.  Opposite  the  principal  entrance  of 
In  1688  the  unfinished  fa9ade  erected  the  Cathedral  stands  the  Baptistery ^ 
by  Giotto  was  removed,  and  it  was  an  octangular  edifice  of  great  beauty, 
not  till  1875  that  the  erection  of  a  and  the  original  Cathedral  of  Flor- 
new  one  was  commenced,  although  ence,  probably  dating  from  the  year 
the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  1100.  A  number  of  granite  pillars 
Victor  Emmanuel  in  1860.  It  was  support  its  dome,  and  fine  mosaics 
finished  and  unveiled  with  great  shed  a  rich  colouring  over  it ;  the 
ceremony,  December  1887.  walls  are  lined,  and  the  pavement 
Its  walls  are  of  brick,  encrusted  is  inlaid  with  marble.  It  is  dedi- 
with  black  and  white  marble,  and  cated  to  St  John  the  Baptist,  and 
its  floors  are  paved  with  the  same  all  its  ornaments  have  a  reference 
material,  of  various  colours  ;  it  is  to  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  It  is 
also  adorned,  both  within  and  with-  the  baptistery  of  the  whole  city  of 
out,  with  marble  statues,  the  works  Florence.  Its  three  great  bronze 
of  the  most  eminent  sculptors  ;  and  doors  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty ; 
its  paintings  are,  in  general,  master-  the  figures  represent  several  great 
pieces  of  the  art.  The  dimensions  scriptural  events.  The  centre  one, 
of  the  Cathedral  are  as  follows: —  byGhiberti,  was  declared  by  Michael 
556  ft.  in  length,  and  342  ft.  in  Angelo  worthy  to  be  the  portal  of 
breadth.    The  dome  is  300  ft.,  and  Paradise.      Dante    mentions    this 


the  cross  352  ft.  high. 

The  cupola,  which  is  wider  than 
that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and 


baptistery  in  his  "  Inferno  "as  "St 
John's  fair  dome,  of  me  beloved." 
Before  the  principal  gate  of   the 


consequently  wider  than  that  of  St  baptistery  are  two  columns  of  por- 

Peter's,  was  the  first  double  cupola  phyry,  on  which  was  formerly  sua- 

raised  in  Europe.    Michael  Angelo  pended  the   immense   chain    with 

boasted  that  he  would   hang  the  with  which   the  Pisans,  in  1406, 

dome  of  the  Pantheon  in  the  air,  attempted  to  close  up  their  harbour 

but  it  was  this  work  of  Brunelleschi  against  the  Florentines  and  Genoese, 

that  gave   him   the   assurance   of  and  which  was  afterwards  brought 

executing  his  boast.  to  Florence  as  a  trophy  of  victory. 

The  statues  which  adorn  this  It  has  been  restored  to  Pisa,  and  is 
church  are  most  of  them  the  works  now  in  the  Campo  Santo, 
of  the  most  eminent  sculptors,  and  The  next  church  to  which  atten- 
somB'T^f  the  pictures  are  of  the  first  tion  may  be  called  is  that  of  San 
class  of  excellence.  Among  the  Lorenzo,  in  the  north  jxart  of  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  statue  of  city,  upon  the  Piazza  San  Lorenzo. 
Brunelleschi,  and  two  others  on  the  This  also  was  planned  by  Brunei- 
altar,  the  productions  of  Bandinelli  leschi,  but  is,  both  in  design  and 
and  Michael  Angelo.  Of  the  paint-  magnificence,  inferior  to  the  Duomo. 
ings,  those  in  the  interior  of  the  It  has,  however,  attained  to  high 
dome  by  Zuccheri  and  Vasari,  and  celebrity  from  two  buildings  attached 
the  portraits  of  Dante  and  Giotto,  to  it,  the  New  Sacristy  and  the 
are  most  worthy  of  attention.  Medicean  Library,    The  first  was 

Close  to  the  front  of  the  Cathedral,  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Michael 

but  totally  detached  from  it,  rises  Angelo,  and  is  decorated  with  seven 

the  Campanile,  or  belfry,  a  light,  statues  by  the  same   artist ;    and 

airy,  and  graceful  tower,  290  ft.  although    most   of  them  are    un- 
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finished,  yet  the  eye  of  the  con- 
noisseur will  easily  discern  in  them 
the  genius  and  boldness  of  design 
which  so  eminently  characterise 
the  productions  of  that  great 
master. 

It  contains  the  mausoleum  of 
Giuliano  de  Medici,  duke  of  Ne- 
mours, brother  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  and 
younger  son  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico, 
who  died  in  1516.  Above  is  the 
figure  of  the  duke  in  a  sitting 
posture ;  over  his  tomb  are  the 
statues  of  Day  and  Night,  the 
masterpieces  of  Michael  Angdo. 
Opposite  is  the  statue  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  duke  of  Urbino,  repre- 
sented in  profound  meditation, 
hence  termed,  **/^  jpewaicro"; 
beneath  it  is  his  tomb,  with  statues 
of  Twilight  and  Dawn,  also  by 
Michael  Angelo.  Opposite  the  altar 
is  a  Madonna  by  Michael  Angelo, 
and  a  statue  of  St  Cosmas. 

Thb  Chapbl  op  the  Princes 
(open  from  8  to  12 ;  fee,  50  c.)  is  an 
octagon,  covered  in  the  interior  with 
lapis  lazuli,  agate,  jasper,  and  other 
precious  stones,  with  the  arms  of 
the  Tuscan  towns,  in  mosaic,  and 
those  of  the  Medici  family.  It  was 
built  early  in  the  17th  century  from 
the  designs  of  Giovanni  de  Medici 
by  M.  Nigetti,  and  contains  the  sar- 
cophagi of  Duke  Ferdinand  II., 
Cosimo  II.  and  III.,  Ferdinand  I., 
and  Francisco  I.  This  chapel  is 
said  to  have  cost  twenty-two  millions 
of  lire,  or  £900,000.  In  the  cloisters 
adjoining  the  church  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  3ii>lioteca  Laurenziana 
(open  daily,  1  franc).  This  hand- 
some building,  with  a  fine  entrance 
and  staircase,  was  also  designed  by 
Michael  Angelo.  Its  chief  treasures 
are  its  10,000  manuscripts  of  Greek 
and  Latin  classic  authors, .  and 
original  letters  of  Petrarch,  The 
cUnsters  of  San  Lorenzo  are  the  home 
of  all  stray  or  abandoned  cats. 
They  are  fed  here  every  day  at 
noon :  a  curious  sight. 

The  church  of  S.  Oroce,  the  West- 
minster Abbey  of  Florence,  contains, 
among  other  interesting  tombs, 
those  of  Michael  Angelo-Buonarottiy 


Galileo,  Ma^hiaveUi^  Alfieri,  and 
Dante.  Dante's  Monument  is  in 
the  Piazza  S.  Croce,  In  front  of  the 
church.    (See  below.) 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella  was  begun  in  1279,  and  was 
so  much  admired  by  Michael 
Angelo  that  he  commonly  called  it 
his  sposa;  it  is  covered  within  and 
without  with  black  and  white 
marble ;  the  paintings  are  by  some 
of  the  best  masters  ;  the  high  altar 
was  erected  in  1804;  its  altar- 
piece  is  by  Sabatello.  The  greai 
cloisters  are  the  largest  in  Florence. 

Among  the  other  churches  worthy 
of  a  visit  are  the  Santa  Trinita. 
SanV  AmbrogiOf  Santa  FdicUay  and 
San  Spirito  (designed  by  Brunel- 
leschi),  all  containing  interesting 
works  of  art. 

The  RorAL  Gallery  (Uffizi). 
(Open  to  the  public  (admission,  1 
franc)  from  10  to  4  daily,  except  on 
Sundays  and  feast  days,  when  it  is 
open  free  from  10  to  3.  It  is  closed 
on  the  last  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday  of  Carnival,  and  the  last 
four  days  of  Passion  Week.  A 
catalogue  is  sold  at  the  entrance. 
The  names  of  the  painters  are  affixed 
to  the  pictures.) 

The  Uffizi  Palace  now  contains  the 
Picture  Gallery,  the  National  Lib- 
rary, the  Central  Archives,  and  the 
Post  Office.  The  invaluable  collec- 
tion of  paintings  occupies  the  second 
floor  of  the  Uffizi,  or  public  offices, 
an  edifice  built  by  Vasari.  Ascent 
is  made  by  a  staircase  of  126  steps, 
or  by  a  lift  (1  franc).  The  gallery 
consists  of  two  long  parallel  corri- 
dors, united  at  one  end  by  a  shorter 
one.  On  each  side  of  the  corridors 
stand  ancient  sarcophagi,  busts  of 
Roman  emperors,  and  statues. 

The  Jirst  vestibule  contains  a 
statue  of  Mars,  another  of  Silenus 
with  the  infant  Bacchus  in  bronze, 
and  ten  busts  of  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Medici ;  the  second 
vestibule  contains  a  horse  in 
marble,  and  two  <]^uadrangular 
columns,  on  one  of  which  is  a  head 
of  Cybele,  and  on  the  other  a  bust 
of  Jupiter ;  the  wild  boar,  a  cele- 
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brated  antique,  said  to  be  of  Grecian'  as  follows :  In  the  Tuscan  School  : 
sculpture,  and  two  wolf-dogs.  On  1146.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Madonna 
passing  through  the  vestibule,  we  and  the  Child  John ;  1159.  Leo- 
enter  the  first  corridor  of  this  nardo  da  Vinci,  the  Head  of 
immense  gallery,  the  ceilings  of  Medusa;  1161.  Fra  BartolofnmeOy 
which  are  adorned  with  arabesoues  ;  the  Nativity  and  Circumcision  ; 
and  under  them,  a  fine  series  of  five  1259.  AJberhneUi,  the  Visit  of  Mary 
hundred  portraits  of  illustrious  to  Elizabeth ;  1268.  Filippino 
characters,  in  chronological  order.  Limn,  Madonna  and  Saints  ;  1279. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  busts  Soaoma,  St  Sebastian ;  1284.  Pon- 
and  statues  in  the  corridors  are  tormo,  Venns;  1252.  Leonardo  da 
those  of  Nero,  Otho,  Titus,  Anto-  Vinci,  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
ninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Saloon  of  the  Old  Masters,  the  most 
Alexander  Severus ;  a  fine  bust  of  noteworthy,  the  Coronation  of  the 
Caracalla,  called  by  connoisseurs  Virgin  by  Beato  Angelico,  and  the 
"the  last  sigh  of  the  art";  Venus;  Holy  Family  by  Luca  SignoreUa. 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  third  corri-  Venetian  and  Lombard  School : 
dor  a  copy  of  the  Laocoon  by  Bandi-  1064.  Canaletto,  Do^'s  Palace, 
nelli.  Venice  ;  1077.  same  painter,  Grand 
The  octagon  hall,  called  The  Canal,  Venice;  955.  Dosso  Dossi, 
Tribuna,  is  paved  with  various  Murder  of  the  Innocents ;  998. 
coloured  marbles,  and  contains  the  Ouido,  Madonna  with  Jesus  and 
most  admirable  specimens  of  sculp-  John  ;  1000.  Paolo  Veronese,  Ma- 
ture and  painting.  Here  is  the  donna ;  1012.  Salvator  Rosa,  Land- 
famous  Venus  de  Medici,  found  in  scape  ;  1031.  Caravaggio,  Head  of 
the  16th  century  in  the  ruins  of  Medusa.  Dutch  School :  922.  Rem- 
Hadrian's  villa  near  Tivoli.  When  hrandt,  Copy  of  his  Holy  Family ; 
found  it  was  in  many  pieces.  The  978.  Ostacte,  Man  with  Lantern ; 
hands  are  modem.  The  other  882.  Ruysdael,  Landscape ;  897.  Ber- 
marbles  are :  The  Apollino,  or  key  den.  Cathedral  at  Haarlem, 
young  Apollo ;  the  Grinder,  sup-  Flemish  and  Oerman  Schools :  812. 
posed  to  be  associated  with  the  fable  Rubens,  Venus  and  Adonis;  786. 
of  the  flaying  of  Marsyas ;  the  O,  Douw,  Schoolmaster;  742.  i>. 
Wrestlers;  a  Satyr,  also  called  the  Teniers,  senior,  Alchymist ;  703. 
Dancing  Faun,  restored  by  Michael  Memling,  Madonna.  French  School: 
Angelo.  In  the  Tribune  the  follow-  693.  Poussin,  Venus  and  Adonis; 
ing  are  the  most  celebrated  paint-  667.  Clouet,  Francis  I.  Venetian 
ings :  1117.  Titian,  Venus  of  Ur-  Sc?u)ol :  two  saloons ;  581.  G. 
bino ;  1120.  Raphael,  Portrait  of  a  Bellini,  Pieta ;  594.  P.  Veronese, 
Female  ;  1122.  Pietro  Perugino,  Esther  ,*  599,  605.  Titian,  Duke  and 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  St  John  the  Duchess  of  Urbino ;  618.  TUian, 
Baptist  and  St  Sebastian;  1127.  Madonna ;  626.  Titian,  Flora ;  686. 
Ruphad,  St  John  in  the  Wilder-  P.  Veronese,  Crucifixion.  A  corri- 
ness ;  1129.  Raphael,  Madonna,  dor  extends  from  the  Uffizi  Gallery 
CALLED  "  DelCardinello  "  ;  1134.  across  the  Amo  to  the  Pitti  Palace. 
Gorreg^^  Madonna;  1135.  Luini,  Along  the  corridor  are  interesting 
Herodws;  1139.  Michael  Angelo,  Etruscan  urns,  and  an  admirable 
Holy  Family ;  1141.  AlheH  Durer,  collection  of  original  drawings  by 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;  1136.  Paolo  great  masters,  among  them  drawings 
Fen>ne«e,  Holy  I'amily ;  197.  by  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
Ry^ns  His  Wife;  1116.  Titian,  Rubens,  Albert  Durer,  and  others! 
K^^^  '  °L?J?^^  Nuncio;  1118.  It  is  proper  to  mention  here  that 
S^S^^f'  Flight  into  Egypt.  Pro-  sticks,  umbreUas,  etc.,  are  left  at 
^t,^io^  V^  *  15  °,*^®^  apartments,  the  the  entrance  of  the  Uffizi,  and  con- 
Hn^J!  +il  ^  ^^^  *^.®  /®®^  °^^^  *^«  ^®ye^  across  to  the  exit  of  the  Pitti 
doors,  the  more  noted  paintings  are  for  a  fee  of  25  c. 
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Besides  the  two  vestibules,  three 
corridors,  and  hall,  already  men- 
tioned, this  museum  contains  the 
following  apartments:  Hall  op 
NiOBB,  contidning  the  famous  figures 
in  marble  of  Niobe  and  hbr  Chil- 
dren ;  cabinets  of  modem  and 
antique  bronzes  in  fourteen  glass 
cases ;  cabinet  of  Greek  and  Latin 
inscriptions ;  Egyptian  monuments, 
etc.  ;  portraits  of  painters,  chiefly 
done  by  themselves,  among  whom 
are  the  English  painters  I^ighton, 
MiUais,  and  Watts,  in  two  large 
apartments  ;  cabinets  with  pictures 
of  the  Venetian,  French,  Flemish, 
Dutch,  Italian,  and  Tuscan  schools  : 
cabinet  of  the  hermaphrodite,  ana 
cabinets  of  gems,  etc.  ;  in  all,  two 
vestibules,  three  corridors,  two  halls, 
and  twelve  cabinets.  The  passage, 
built  by  the  Medici  to  connect  the 
Pitti  Palace  with  the  Piazza  della 
Signori^,  is  an  additional  gaUery  of 
artj  and  forms  a  delightful  walk, 
especially  in  rainy  weather.  It  has 
numerous  and  valuable  sketches  of 
the  old  masters,  engravings,  and 
potraits  of  the  Medici  family.  It 
forms  a  covered  way  over  the  bridge 
Ponte  Vecchio,  and  the  passage  or 
corridor  exceeds  half  a  mile  in 
length. 

Pim  Palace  and  Gallery.— 
This  palace  was  commenced  by 
Lucca  Pitti,  a  Florentine  merchant, 
1440,  after  the  designs  of  Brune  - 
leschi.  Not  being  able  to  finish  it, 
owing  to  his  failure  to  overthrow 
the  Medici,  it  remained  incomplete 
for  over  a  century.  At  last,  in  the 
ye€ir  1549,  the  daughter  of  Pitti's 
great-grandson  and  last  male  de- 
scendant married  Duke  Cosimo  I., 
and  brought  him  this  palace  in 
dowry.  This  prince  of  the  Medicis 
completed  it,  and  the  edifice 
remains  much  as  he  left  it.  The 
fafade,  on  the  Piazza  Pitti,  is  475 
feet  long,  and  its  height  is  114  feet. 
The  late  George  Eliot,  in  her 
brilliant  novel  Romda,  calls  this 

SjJace  "a  wonderful  union  of 
iyclopean  massiveness  with  stately 
regularity."  It  was  chosen  as  the 
royal  residence  whea  Florence  was 


made  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
The  chief  attraction  of  the  paJbace  is 
its  collection  of  pictures,  numberfng 
about  500,  of  an  exceptionally  high 
order  of  merit,  with  none  unworthy 
of  the  gallery,  and  some  that  rank 
among  the  chief  products  of  the 
painter's  art.  Catalogues  are  to  be 
found  in  each  of  the  rooms  for  the 
use  of  visitors.  This  gallery  boasts, 
among  not  fewer  than  a  dozen  of 
his  pictures,  several  of  the  best 
works  of  Raphael,  viz.,  the  cele- 
brated Madonna  della  Sedia, 
the  Madonna  del  Baldacchino, 
Madonna  del  Granduca,  and  the 
Portrait  of  Pope  Leo  X,  It  con- 
tains also  Titian's  Bella  di  Tiziano, 
Andrea  del  Sarto's  Disputa, 
Velasquez*  Philip  IV.,  and 
\Murillo*s  famous  Madonna.  In 
the  Hall  of  Flora  is  Canova's  cele- 
brated statue  of  Venvs. 

The  Accadehia  della  Belle 
Arti  (open  from  10  to  4,  1  franc, 
Sunday  free)  contains  an  extensive 
collection  of  pictures  and  designs, 
interesting  as  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  art  in  Tuscany.  It  is  third 
in  value  among  the  collections  of 
Florence.  The  statue  of  David  by 
Michael  Angelo,  formerly  in  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  is  here.  . 

In  the  Via  Ricasoli,  close  by,  is 
the  Government  manufactory  of 
Florentine  mosaics. 

The  MusEO  Nazionale  is  a  col- 
lection recently  formed  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  mediaeval  and  modem 
culture  in  Italy.  It  is  in  the  palace 
callled  II  Barqello,  close  to  the 
Piazza  S.  Firenze.  Admission,  1 
franc  ;  on  Sundays,  gratis. 

The  Hotise  of  Michael  Angelo  is 
No.  64  in  the  Via  Ghibellina.  It 
merits  a  visit  on  account  of  the 
designs  and  other  reminiscences  of 
the  great  master,  which  are  shown 
here.  (Admission  daily,  from  10  to 
3.  A  small  fee  is  expected.) 
Among  other  objects  shown,  which 
formeny  belonged  to  Michael 
Angelo,  are  his  writing-table, 
sword  cane,  and  slippers. 

The  house  once  occupied  by 
Galileo  is  in  the  Via  della  Costa  S- 
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Giorgio,  No.  13.  Benvenuto  Cellini 
died  in  the  house  No.  38  Via  della 
Pereola. 

There  are  several  theatres  in 
Florence,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Della  PergokLf  for  operas  and 
ballet,  with  seats  for  2000  persons. 
There  are  several  open-air  tneatres. 

The  Amo  is  crossed  by  six 
Bbidoes,  including  two  modem 
suspension  bridges  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  city.  The  oldest  is 
the  Ponte  alle  Gfraisie,  built  in  1237. 
The  next  below  it  is  the  Ponte 
Vecchio,  which  is  covered  with 
shops,  mostly  of  goldsmiths. 
Above  is  a  goMery  which  serves  as  a 
passage  between  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti 
Palaces,  This  bridge,  constructed 
in  1362,  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  bridge.  Next  is  the  Ponte» 
S.  Trinita,  rebuilt  in  1567,  and  re- 
markable for  its  elegance.  The 
next  bridge  is  Ponte  aMa  Carraja^ 
rebuilt  in  1559.  The  other  two  are 
iron  suspension  bridges.  The  prin- 
cipal PuBLio  Squares  are:  Piazza 
della  Signoria,  formerly  Granduca, 
the  busiest  part  of  Florence.  In  it 
is  the  Palazzo  VecchiOj  once  tlie 
seat  of  Government  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Cosimo  I.  At  the  north 
comer  is  the  brazen  lion  known  as 
11  Marzocco,  Close  by  are  a  foun- 
tain with  Neptune  and  Tritons,  and 
the  ecjuestrian  statue  of  Cosimo  I. 
by  John  of  Bologna.  At  the  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  are  the  statues  of  Hercules 
and  Cacus  by  Bandinelli.  On  the 
south  of  the  Piazza  is  the  Loggia 
de*  Lanzi,  erected  in  1375,  so  called 
because  it  was  the  guardhouse  of 
the  lancers  in  the  reign  of  Cosimo  I. 
Beneath  the  arches  on  the  right  is 
the  marble  group,  the  "Rape  of 
the  Sabines,"  by  John  of  Bologna  ; 
on  the  left  the  bronze  group, 
"Perseus  with  the  head  op 
Medusa,"  by  Benvenuto  Cellini; 
beyond  is  the  "Rape  of  Polyxena," 
by  Fediy  erected  in  1866.  In  the 
centre  a  warrior  supporting  a  dead 
man,  supposed  to  represent  Ajax 
and  Achilles,  or  Menelaus  and 
Patroclus ;   at  the    back    are    six 


antique  female  statues,  brought 
from  Rome ;  a  bronze  group  of 
"Judith  with  the  head  of  Holo- 
f ernes,"  by  Donatello  ;  and  "  Her- 
cules slaying  the  Centaur,"  hy  John 
of  Bologna, 

Adjacent  to  the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi 
is  the  Mint.  Near  it  is  the  Portico 
degli  Uffizif  the  intemal  niches  of 
which  are  adorned  with  statues  in 
marble  of  distinguished  Tuscans. 

The  Piazza  dell*  Annunziata  is  a 
beatiful  space  adomed  with  por- 
ticoes. Upon  it  are  the  churcn  of 
S,  Annunziata  and  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  In  the  centre  is  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Ferdinand  I. 
by  John  of  Bologna,  In  the  Razza 
Santa  Croce  is  the  Statue  of 
Dante  by  Pazzi.  It  was  inaugu- 
rated 14th  May  1865,  the  600th 
anniversary  of  the  poet's  birth. 
The  statue  is  19  feet  high,  the 
pedestal  23  feet.  The  latter  is 
adomed  with  four  reliefs  represent- 
ing scenes  from  the  **Divina 
Commedia."  At  the  comers  are 
four  lions,  and  around  the  base  are 
the  arms  of  the  principal  Italian 
cities. 

Immediately  behind,  and  extend- 
ing south-west  from  the  Palazzo 
Pitti,  are  the  Boboli  Gardens, 
about  IJ  mile  in  circumference, 
having  the  city  wall  for  their 
boundary  on  the  south.  They 
command  a  series  of  charming  views 
of  Florence.  (Open  t»  the  public 
on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  noon  to 
dusk,  but  admission  may  be 
obtained  on  other  days  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Administrator  in  the 
Pitti  Palace.) 

The  Casoine  is  the  Bois  de 
Boulo^e  of  Florence.  It  is  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city,  and  is  reached 
by  the  Lung'  Amo. 

The  heights  around  Florence 
afford  many  fine  views  of  the  city 
and  environs.  One  of  the  favourite 
promenades  is  the  Viale  dei 
CoLLE,  a  road  which  goes  to  the 
heights  from  the  Porta  Romana, 
the  southern  gate  of  Florence,  and 
along  the  slopes  of  S,  MinieUo,  and 
descends  to  the  river,  terminating 
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at  the  Ponte  di  Ferro,  near  the 
Porta  S.  Nicolo,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  city.  The  road 
is  called  Viale  Machiavelli  from  the 
Porta  Roniana  to  the  Piazzale 
G^ileo,  and  thence  the  Viale 
Galileo.  It  is  bordered  by  fine 
grounds,  and  affords  magnificent 
views.  The  view  from  the  Piazzale 
Michael  Angela  is  charming, 

San  MiniaXo  may  be  reached  by 
carriage  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
The  church  of  S,  Miniato  at  Monte 
is  a  beautiful  edifice,  with  a  fafade 
encrusted  with  mosaics.  The  in- 
terior, with  mosaics  and  some 
beautiful  monuments,  and  the 
crypt  are  well  worth  a  visit. 

Bella  SguardOy  a  little  south-west 
of  Florence,  should  be  visited  for 
its  delightful  view. 

Flesole.  3  miles  (carriage,  7  or  8 
francs),  snould  be  visited  for  the 
delightful  views.  Its  cathedral 
is  interesting.  Parts  of  the  ancient 
Etruscan  waD  of  the  city  are 
visible,  and  recent  excavations  have 
laid  bare  an  ancient  Theatre,  The 
View  from  the  plateau  in  front  of 
the  chnrch  of  S.  Alessandro,  over 
Florence  and  the  country  beyond, 
is  very  extensive  and  beautiful. 

Florence  owes  its  origin  to  a 
colony  of  Roman  soldiers,  sent 
thither  bv  Octavianns,  after  the 
victory  of  Perugia,  to  whom  he 
allotted  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  colony  of  Fiesole,  established 
about  forty  years  before  by  Sulla. 
Little  more  is  known  of  it  under 
the  Empire,  and  hardly  any  re- 
mains exist  of  that  period,  except 
some  relics  of  an  ampnitheatre,  and 
a  few  inscriptions.  Christianity 
was  established  here  in  the  third 
centnry,  and  early  in  the  fourth  a 
Bishop  of  Florence  attended  a 
Council  at  Rome.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  12th  century  the  city 
had  risen  into  importance  through 
the  industry  and  enterprise  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  then  possessed 
commercial:  establishments  in  the 
Levant,  France,  and  other  parts; 
and  had  become  money-changers, 
money  -  lenders,      jewellers,     and 


goldsmiths.  In  the  latter  end  of 
the  14th  century,  the  wealthy 
family  of  the  Albizzi  became  chief 
rulers  in  Florence. 

These,  again,  were  overthrown  in 
1434  by  Cosimo  de  Medici,  a  popular 
citizen  and  princely  merchant,  who 
assumed  the  first  place  in  the  State. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Republic  in  the 
16th  centnry,  a  member  of  a  lateral 
branch  of  the  Medici— the  line  of 
Cosimo  having  become  extinct — was 
created  by  Charles  V.  Grand  Duke 
of  Florence. 

The  ducal  dynasty  of  Medici 
continued  to  rule  till  the  year 
1737,  when,  becoming  extinct,  it 
was  succeeded  by  Francis  of 
Lorraine,  afterwards  Emperor 
of  Germany.  From  this  period 
the  history  of  Florence  merges 
into  that  of  Tuscany,  until  its 
amalgamation  with  the  kingdom 
of  Itoly.  Among  the  illustrious 
men  it  produced  were  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Guicciar- 
dini,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Galileo, 
Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  An- 
drea del  Sarto,  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, etc. 

"  Of  all  the  frurest  cities  of  the  earth, 
None  is  so  fair  as  Florence.    Tis  a 

gem 
Of  purest  ray;    and  what  a  light 

broke  forth 
When  it  emerged  from  darkness ! " 

ROQBRS. 
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ROUTE  168. 

MILAN  TO  CREMONA  AND 
MANTUA. 

100  miles.      Fares :  Ist  class,  18 '10 
francs;  2nd  class,  12*65 /mnc«. 

(For  route  between  Milan  and 
Treviglio  (120  miles),  see  Route 
164.) 

CREMA  (34i  mUes)  has  a 
cathedral,  an  ancient  castle, 
and  several  interesting  churches. 
It  is  connected  with  Brescia  and 
Lodi  by  steam  tramways. 

Cremona  (61  miles)  {Hotel: 
Italia)  is  an  ancient  Roman  town, 
dating  back  to  218  B.C.  It  has 
been  rtany  times  destroyed  and 
restored  during  the  various  inter- 
necine wars.  It  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  its 
far-famed  violins  and  violas,  made 
by  the  two  Amati  (1510^1684), 
Guarueri  (in  the  17th  century), 
and  Stradivari  (1644-1728).  In  the 
Piazza  del  Comune  is  the  Torrazzo, 
397  feet  high,  said  to  be  the 
highest  in  Italy.  It  was  erected 
in  1261-84.  The  Cathedral  was 
built  between  1107  and  1190.  It 
is  in  the  German  Lombard  style, 
with  a  fine  fa9ade,  ornamented  with 
columns.  The  interior  is  enriched 
with  fine  frescoes  of  the  Cremona 
school.  Besides  the  cathedral 
there  are  several  churches  of  con- 
siderable interest.  The  principal 
Palaces  are  the  Pal.  S.  Secondoi 
the  Pal.  Crotti,  the  Pal.  Stanga  a 
S.  Vicenzo,  and  the  Pal.  Dati, 
now  part  of  an  hospital. 

Mantua (100  miles)  {Hotel:  Croce 
Verde;  Aquila  d'Oro)  is  an  ancient 
town,  owing  its  origin  to  the  Etrus- 
cans, and  it  was  for  some  time  the 
home  of  Virgil,  who  was  born  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Andes 
or  Pietole.  It  was  also  tlie  scene 
of  the  labours  of  Raphael's  great 


pupil,  Giulio  Romano.  The 
cathedral  in  the  Piazza  S.  Pietro 
is  a  plain  edifice  of  little  interest, 
except  for  the  fine  fretted  ceiling  of 
its  nave.  Opposite  the  cathedral  is 
the  old  ducal  palace  of  the  Corte 
RealCy  which  was  built  by  Suido 
Buonasolsi  in  1302,  and  afterwards 
altered  and  redecorated  by  Giulio 
Romano.  It  contains  an  interest- 
ing series  of  handsomely  decorated 
and  frescoed  salons.  The  other 
points  of  interest  are  the  CasteUo  di 
Corte,  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
Gonzagas,  the  Muse^im  and  Acca- 
demia  delta  Belle  Arti,  the  Palazzo 
del  Ti  erected  by  Giulio  Romano, 
containing  several  of  his  finest 
frescoes ;  Giulio  Romano's  house, 
and  the  fine  church  of  S.  Andrea, 


ROUTE  169. 

FLORENCE  TO  VENICE  BY 
BOLOGNA  AND  PADUA. 

From  Bologna  to  Padua,  764  viiles. 
Escpress,  1st  class,  16'S0  francs; 
2nd,  10-75  francs, 

(That  part  of  the  route  between 
Bologna  and  Florence  is  de- 
scribed in  Route  167,  that  part 
between  Padua  and  Venice  in 
Route  164.) 

AFTER  Quitting  Bologna  we 
pass  through  a  fertile  but 
uninteresting  country  to 

Ferrara  (29  miles)  {Hotels :  Stella 
d'Oro,  Piccolo  Parizi),  This  town 
is  situated  in  a  low  marshy  plain  in 
the  delta  of  the  Po,  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  main  branch  of  that 
river. 

It  is  large  and  well  built,  with 
spacious  and  regular  streets ;  it  is 
enclosed   by  a  wall,    and    is   de- 
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fended  by  a  citadel  regularly 
fortified. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a 
Castle  flanked  with  towers  and 
surrounded  by  wet  ditches,  which 
was  once  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  Este,  and  afterwards  that  of  the 
papal  legate.  This  castle,  which  is 
now  used  as  a  telegraph  and  other 
offices,  was  the  prison  in  which 
Parisina  and  Hugo,  whose  fate  is 
described  in  Byron's  poem,  were  con- 
lined  before  execution.  It  was  sub- 
sequently garrisoned  by  Austria  till 
1859.  Ferrara,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  the  great  commercial  emporium 
of  Italy,  and  the  seat  of  a  court  re- 
nowned throughout  Europe;  but, 
though  retaining  many  traces  of  its 
former  grandeur,  it  has  long  been 
falling  into  decay.  Of  late  years  the 
town  has  shown  symptoms  of  revival, 
and  the  interesting  palaces  have 
been  restored  to  something  of  their 
old  splendour. 

Its  ecclesiastical  edifices,  which 
are  very  numerous,  and  of  which 
the  churches  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Vado  and  of  San  Benedetto  are 
the  most  remarkable  in  point  of 
architecture,  are  rich  in  paintings 
by  the  great  masters  of  the  Ferrara 
and  Bologna  schools. 

The  University^  founded  in  1264, 
has  fallen  from  its  high  repute  as  a 
school  of  medicine  and  juris- 
prudence, and  is  now  attended  by  a 
mere  handful  of  students.  It  has  a 
really  remarkable  library,  rich  in 
MSS. 

The  house  in  which  Ariosto  was 
educated,  and  that  in  which  he 
lived  during  his  latter  years,  known 
by  the  names  respectively  of  the 
Casa  degli  Ariosti  and  the  Ca,sa 
^Ariosto,  are  shown  to  strangers. 
The  latter  is  now  national  property, 
and  is  ranked  among  the  national 
monuments. 

Another  object  of  interest  is  the 
cell  in  the  Hospital  of  St  Anna  in 
which  Tasso  was  imprisoned. 

The  house  occupied  by  the  author 
of  the  "Pastor  Fido"— the  Casa 
Gnarini — is  still  inhabited  by  the 
marquises  of  that  name. 


In  1849  the  Austrians  took  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  but  were  compelled 
to  abandon  it  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Italian  campaign  in  June 
1859. 

In  April  1860,  Ferrara,  with  the 
State  of  which  it  is  capital,  was 
formally  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel. 

Leaving  Ferrara,  we  proceed  to 
Ponte  Lagoscuro  (32J  miles),  a  place 
of  importance,  as  being  the  chief 
port  on  the  lower  Po.  We  here 
cross  the  Po,  over  a  long  wooden 
bridge,  and  reach  Santa  Maria 
Maddalena  (37  miles),  formerly  the 
Austrian  frontier  station.  Passing 
some  other  places,  we  reach  Rovioo 
(51J  miles)  {Hotel ;  Corona  Ferrea), 
The  Duoino  possesses  no  architec- 
tural details  or  works  of  art  of  any 
interest.  In  tjie  Piazza  Maggiore 
is  a  column  upon  which  the  lion  of 
St  Mark  formerly  stood.  The 
Chapel  of  the  Madonna  contains 
numerous  votive  oiferings  and 
inferior  paintings.  The  OaUeria 
Municipale  contains  several  paint- 
ings, taken  from  various  churches 
and  convents,  some  of  which  are  of 
the  early  Venetian  school.  There 
iire  two  square  towers  here,  leaning 
like  those  of  Bologna,  We  now 
proceed  across  a  marshy  plain, pass- 
ing on  the  right  a  fort  erected  by 
the  Austrians,  and  cross  the 
Adige.  Passing  StangheUa,  we 
reach  Este  (60|  miles)  {Hotel: 
Albergo  Centrally  pleasantly  situ- 
ated beneath  the  Monte  Cero^ 
which  is  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  range  of  the  Euganean  hills. 
The  Rocca,  or  Castle,  built  in  1343, 
was  a  fine  mediaeval  fortress,  and 
long  the  chief  residence  of  the 
noble  family  which  took  its  name 
from  the  place,  but  it  is  now  in 
ruins.  The  campanile  of  the 
church  of  San  Martino  leans  as 
much  as  that  of  Pisa.  Este  also 
contains  a  handsome  independent 
belfry  tower  and  a  curious  clock  of 
great  size.  Monselice  (64^  miles) 
{Hotel:  Scudo  d' Italia)  has  a  fine 
Castle  of  the  13th  century,  standing 
upon  a  lofty  and  precipitous  rock. 
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The  palace  on  the  hill,  the  church, 
and  the  seven  detatched  chapels, 
were  designed  by  Scamozzi.  [An 
excursion  may  be  made  to  Arqua^ 
4^  miles  distant,  where  Petrarch 
spent  his  last  days.  The  house 
which  he  is  said  to  have  occupied  is 
shown.  It  contains  the  poet's  chair 
among  other  relics.  His  tomb,  in 
the  churchyard,  is  of  red  Verona 
marble,  with  an  inscription  by 
himself,  and  surmounted  by  his 
bust  in  bronze. 

"Three  leagues  from  Padua  stands, 

and  long  has  stood 
(The  Paduan  student  knows  it,  honours 

it), 
A   lonely   tomb    beside    a    mountain 

church. "— RoQBRS.  ] 

Battaglia  (68^  miles)  (Hotd: 
Albergo  Luna)  nas  some  springs 
which  are  greatly  frequented  in  the 
summer.  Near  this  place  are  the 
castles  of  Mantecelli  and  Catajo; 
the  latter  contains  some  good 
frescoes,  and  a  museum  of  armour, 
weapons,  and  other  antiquarian 
objects.  There  are  hot  baths 
at  Montegretto  (70^  miles),  and 
elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  the  principal  ones  in  the 
district  are  at  Albano  (72J 
miles)  [Hotel  :  deW  Orologio). 
These  baths  were  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  Their  tem- 
peratures vary  from  77*  to  185* 
Fahr.  Their  source  is  from  a 
tumulus  rising  in  the  middle  of  a 
plain  of  great  fertility. 

Padua  (78i  miles). 

(For  the  JRoute  from  Padua  to 
Venice,  see  Route  164.) 


ROUTE  170. 

FLORENCE   TO   PISA,    BY 
PISTOJA  AND  LUCCA. 

62  miles.  Express^  lat  class ,  13 '45 
francs;  2na,  10*10/mwc«. 

(For  that  part  of  the  route  between 
Florence  and  Pistoja,  see  Route 
167.) 

LEAVING  Pistoja,  we  pass 
Pieve  a  Nievole,  Monte 
Catini  (28  miles),  Pescia  (34  miles), 
and  several  unimportant  stations, 
before  reaching  Lucca  (48  miles) 
{Hotels:  Croce  di Matta^  Universo, 
Corona).  It  was  once  the  capital  of 
the  duchy  of  the  same  name.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  possesses 
some  interesting  buildings.  It  has 
several  handsome  squares. 

The  Ducymo,  erected  in  1060-70, 
has  a  richly  -  sculptured  facade, 
which  was  added  in  the  year  1204. 
The  interior,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  with  nave  and  aisles,  contains 
some  fine  paintings,  and  several  of 
the  modem  stained-glass  windows 
are  very  fine.  Near  the  Duomo 
is  the  ancient  church  of  San 
Giovanni,  a  basilica  of  the  8th  or 
9th  century. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico  contains  a 
small  but  choice  selection  of  paint- 
ings. 

[Fifteen  miles  from  Lucca  are  the 
Baths  op  Lucca.  Omnibus  several 
times  a  day  in  2\  hours  ;  fare,  3 
francs ;  carriage  with  2  horses,  12 
francs.  These  baths,  which  are 
much  frecjuented  in  summer,  are 
situated  m  a  charming  valley, 
which  enjoys  in  the  hot  season  the 
most  agreeable  temperature  of  any 
part  of  Tuscany.  The  name  of 
Baths  of  Lucca  is  given  to  three  or 
four  adjoining  villages.  The  best 
hotels  are  at  Ponte  a  Serraglio; 
they  are,  Pagnini's  Hotel  de 
V Europe  et  d^ Ameriqv£y  Hotel  de 
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New  ITork,  Gfrand  Hotel  des  Bains, 
At  Bagno  aMa  Villa  are  ^he 
pleasantest  private  apartments. 

Visitors  will  find  here  all  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  a  lead- 
ing bathing  -  place.  The  neigh- 
bourhood abounds  in  ple£tsant 
drives.] 

Leaving  Lucca,  we  pass  Ripa- 
fratta  (50  miles),  San  Giuliano  (58 
miles),  a  much  frequented  bathing- 
place,  and  reach  Pisa.  (See  Route 
172.) 


BOUTB  171. 

BOLOGNA  TO  RAVENNA. 

Distance,   53  miles.     Fares :    Isty 
9'50 francs  ;  2nd,  ^'1^ francs, 

THIS  route  follows  the  ancient 
Via  .^Emilia,  constructed  in 
the  second  century  B.c.  by  the 
Consul  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus,  over 
a  fertile  plain,  on  the  right  of 
which  are  the  Apennines.  The  im- 
portant towns  on  the  route  are 
Imola  (22  miles),  the  Forum  Cor- 
ndii  of  the  Elomans.  Passing  Castel 
Bolognese,  where  our  line  goes  off 
to  the  east,  diverging  from  the  line 
to  Brindisi,  we  soon  reach 

Rayexma  {Hotels :  Byron,  Sjpada 
d^Oro,  and  S,  Marco). 

Principal  Objects  of  Interest. 
—Baptistery,  S,  Vitale,  S.  Nazario- 
e-Celso,  S,  Maria-in-Cosinedin,  S. 
ApoUinare  Nuovo,  Tomh  of  Dante, 
This  ancient  town  is  situated  in  an 
unhealthy  plain  between  the  rivers 
Lamone  and  Ronco.  It  was  once 
a  seaport,  but  is  now  six  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  sea,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  canal  constructed 
in  1737.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
ancient  churches  and  mosaics,  most 
of  them  dating  from  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries.    The  Cathedral  of 


S.  Orso,  rebuilt  in  the  eighteenth 
century  on  the  site  of  a  church  of 
the  fourth  century,  consists  of  nave 
and  aisles  with  transepts,  a  dome  in 
the  centre,  and  a  round  campanile. 
In  the  sacristy  is  the  ivory  throne 
of  St  Maximian,  with  bas-reliefs  of 
the  sixth  century.  In  the  lunette 
above  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy 
is  Guido  Reni's  fresco  of  Elijah  in 
the  Desert  fed  by  the  Angel.  In  a 
chapel  in  the  north  transept  is  Guido 
Reni's  Falling  of  the  Manna.  The 
Baptistery,  adjoining  the  cathedral, 
is  octagonal,  with  two  arcades  in 
the  interior,  one  above  the  other. 
In  the  cupola  are  fine  mosaics  of 
the  fifth  century,  representing  the 
Baptism  of  Christ ;  they  are  the 
most  ancient  in  Ravenna.  Close  at 
hand  is  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace 
with  a  square  vaulted  chapel  of  the 
fifth  century  ;  Church  qf  S,  VitcUe, 
erected  on  the  spot  where  St  Vitalis 
suffered  martyrdom  in  547.  It  is 
said  to  have  served  for  a  model  to 
Charlemagne  for  his  cathedral  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  contains  many 
interesting  mosaics  and  an  early 
portrait  of  Julius  Caesar  on  a  Roman 
relief  dating  from  the  first  or  second 
century  of  our  era.  The  Church  of 
S,  Maria-in-Cosmedin  has  an  octa- 
gonal dome  adorned  with  mosaics 
of  the  sixth  century.  S,  Nazario- 
e-Celso,  the  mausoleum  of  Galla 
Placidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  was  founded  by  that 
empress  in  440.  The  interior  is 
adorned  with  beautiful  mosaics  of 
the  fifth  century.  The  altar  is  made 
of  transparent  Oriental  alabaster, 
and  is  intended  to  be  illuminated 
by  lights  placed  within  it.  Behind 
it  is  the  marble  sarcophagus  of  Galla 
Placidia,  in  which  the  empress  was 
interred  in  450  in  a  sitting  posture. 
On  the  right  is  the  marble  sarco- 
phagus of  the  Emperor  Honorius, 
her  brother,  and  on  the  left  that  of 
Constantius  III.,  her  second  hus- 
band. Several  of  the  other  churches 
have  interesting  mosaics  and  monu- 
ments. That  of  S.  ApoUinare  Nuovo 
in  particular  having  been  founded 
by  Theodoric  in  the  year  500  A.D. 
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Adjoining  the  Church  of  S.  Fran-  and  the  upper  storeys  of  its  quaint 
cesco  is  the  tomb  of  Dante,  who  old  houses  overhang  the  lower.  The 
died  at  Eavenua,  and  was  interred  Collegiate  Church,  built  in  1093, 
in  the  adjoining  church.  The  tomb  was  restored  in  1738.  It  contains 
was  erected  in  1482  by  Bernardo  many^  fine  paintings.  The  Baptistery 
Bembo,  and  was  restored  in  1592  adjoining  it  has  some  paintings  near 
and  1780.  It  is  in  a  sanare  form,  the  altar  representing  the  martyr- 
with  a  dome ;  opposite  tne  entrance  dom  of  St  Andrew.  The  church  of 
is  a  half-length  relief  of  Dante,  and  San  St^ano  has  some  good  frescoes, 
below  it  the  marble  urn  to  which  In  the  principal  square  stands  a  fine 
the  poet's  remains  have  been  trans-  fountain,  erected  in  1830. 
ferred  from  the  wooden  coffin  in  [A  line  branches  olf  to  Siena  and 
which  they  were  originally  placed,   the  south.] 

A  Latin  epitaph  has  been  placed  on  Soon  after  leaving  Empoli,  we 
the  sarcophagus,  but  the  statement  see,  on  the  hills  to  the  right,  the 
alleging  it  to  be  Dante's  own  com-  lofty  tower  in  the  town  of  Sati 
position  is  dubious.  Miniato  al  Tedesco,  the  birthplace 

of  Francesco  Sforza. 

Pontedera  (36^  miles),  situated 
in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Arno, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  river  of 
that  name  with  the  Era.  We  pass 
through  a  beautiful  and  richly  culti- 
vated tract  of  country  to 

Pisa    (494    miles)    {Hotels :    see 

"Hotel  List"). 

ROUTE  172.  Cabs.— One  horse  from  station,  1 

_   _  fr.,  baggage  extra ;  xjourse  in  town, 

FLORENCE  TO  LEGHORN,        80'c. ;  Ey^time,  fik  i  hour,  1  fr.  ; 

BY  PISA.  each  additional  J  hour,  70  c. ;  two 

horses,  one-third  more. 

61  mUe8»    Express,  \st  class,  12*10       (Two  hours  are  sufficient  for  a 

francs;  2nd,  8'i5  francs.  visit  to  the  Cathedral,  Baptistery, 

Leaning  Tower,  and  Campo  Santo. 

LEAVING  Florence,  we  pass  Guide  useless.  Cab  from  the  station 
through  a  very  beautiful  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  1  fr.) 
country  to  Siqna  (10  miles).  It  is  Pisa  stands  in  a  fertile  plain, 
connected,  by  a  bridge  over  the  bounded  by  the  Apennines  on  the 
Arno,  with  the  village  of  Lustra,  north,  and  on  the  south  open  to  the 
and  these  two  places  are  among  the   sea. 

principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  The  city  covers  an  enclosure  of 
of  straw  hats  and  straw-plaiting,  near  seven  miles  in  circumference ; 
for  which  this  part  of  Italy  is  cele-  the  river  intersects  and  divides  it 
brated.  We  now  proceed  through  into  two  parts  nearly  equal ;  the 
the  narrow  gorge  of  Gonfolina,  cross  quays  on  both  sides  are  wide,  lined 
the  Arno,  and  pass  Monte  Lupo  with  edifices  in  general  stately  and 
with  its  Rocca,  or  Castle,  and  the  handsome,  and  united  by  three 
ancient  fortress  of  Gapraja  on  the  bridges,  one  of  which  (that  in  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  We  next  middle)  is  of  marble.  As  the  stream 
cross  the  Pesa,  and  pass,  on  the  bends  a  little  in  its  course,  it  gives 
right,  Ambrogiana,  a  castellated  a  slight  curve  to  the  streets  that 
villa,  built  by  Ferdinand  I.  We  border  it,  and  adds  so  much  to  the 
next  reach  Empoli  (20^  miles)  {Hotel :  beauty  and'  effect  of  the  perspective, 
del  Sole).  It  is  situated  in  a  very  that  some  travellers  prefer  the  Xww^' 
fertile  region  in  the  lower  valley  of  Arno  at  Pisa  to  that  at  Florence, 
the  Arno.    Its  streets  are  narrow.    The  streets  are  wide,  particularly 
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well  paved,  with  raised  flags  for 
foot-passengers,  and  the  bouses  are 
lofty  and  good-looking.  There  are 
several  palaces,  not  deficient  either 
in  style  or  magnificence.  The  finest 
group  of  buildings,  perhaps,  in  the 
world,  is  that  which  Pisa  presents  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  traveller 
in  her  Cathedral  and  its  attend- 
ant edifices,  the  Baptistery,  the 
Belfrt,  and  the  Cembtert.  These 
fabrics  are  totedly  detached ;  they 
occupy  a  very  considerable  space, 
and  derive  from  their  insulated  site 
an  additional  magnificence.  They 
are  all  of  the  same  material,  that 
is,  of  marble ;  all  nearly  of  the  same 
era,  and,  excepting  the  cloister  of 
the  cemetery,  in  the  same  style  of 
architecture.  The  Cathedral  is 
the  grandest,  as  it  is  the  most 
ancient.  It  was  begun  in  the  middle, 
and  finished  before  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.  It  stands  on  a 
platform  raised  five  steps  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  formed  of 
great  flags  of  marble.  The  sides 
are  divided  into  three  storeys,  all 
adorned  with  marble  hidf-pillars  ; 
the  undermost  support  a  row  of 
arches  ;  the  second  a  cornice  under 
the  roof  of  the  aisles ;  the  third 
bear  another  row  of  arches  and  the 
roof  of  the  nave.  The  front  con- 
sists of  five  storeys,  formed  aU  of 
half-pillars  supporting  semicircular 
arches ;  the  cornices  of  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  storeys  run  all 
round  the  edifice  :  the  third  storey 
occupies  the  space  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  roof  of  the  aisles, 
and  the  fifth  is  contained  in  the 
pediment.  In  the  central  point  of 
section  (for  the  church  forms  a  Latin 
cross)  rises  the  dome,  supported 
by  columns  and  arches,  which  are 
adorned  with  pediments  and  pillars 
surmounted  with  statues.  The  dome 
itself  is  low  and  elliptic.  The  in- 
terior consists  of  a  nave  and  double 
aisles,  with  choir  and  transept.  The 
aisles  are  formed  by  four  rows  of 
columns  of  Oriental  granite.  The 
altar  and  the  pulpit  rest  upon  por- 
phyry pillars ;  the  gallery  round 
the  dome  is  in  a  very  light  and  airy 


style.  The  roof  of  the  church  is 
not  arched,  but  of  wood,  divided 
into  compartments,  and  gilt ;  a 
mode  extremely  ancient,  and  ob- 
servable in  many  of  the  early 
churches.  The  doors  are  of  bronze, 
finely  sculptured,  but  owing  to  a 
destructive  fire  only  one  of  them  is 
as  old  as  the  twelfth  century. 

Tradition  states  that  the  oscil- 
lations of  the  large  bronze  lamp 
suspended  in  the  nave  first  sug- 
gested to  Galileo  the  theory  of  the 
pendulum. 

The  Baphstery,  or  church  of  St 
John,  opposite  the  cathedral,  an 
almost  equally  remarkable  struc- 
ture, was  begun  in  1162  by 
Diotisalvi,  but  not  completed  till 
120  years  later.  The  main  build- 
ing, which  is  circular,  and  raised 
on  several  steps,  supports  a  leaden- 
roofed  dome,  having  a  second  dome 
above  it,  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  St  John.  The  beautifully-pro- 
portioned interior,  noted  for  its 
wonderful  echo,  contains  a  pulpit 
which  ranks  as  the  greatest  master- 
piece of  Niccolo  iMsani,  various 
pieces  of  sculpture,  and  a  large 
octagonal  marble  font. 

The  Campanile,  or  belfry,  which 
is  the  celebrated  Leaning  Tower  of 
Pisa,  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
cathedral,  opposite  to  the  baptistery, 
at  about  the  same  distance.  It 
consists  of  eight  storeys,  formed  of 
arches  supported  by  pillars,  and 
divided  by  cornices.  The  under- 
most is  closed  up,  the  six  others 
are  open  g^leries,  and  the  upper- 
most is  of  less  diameter,  because  it 
is  a  continuation  of  the  inward  wall, 
and  surrounded  by  an  iron  balus- 
trade oniy.  The  elevation  of  tlie 
whole  is  about  180  ft.  The  staircase 
winds  through  the  inward  wall. 
The  form  and  proportion  of  this 
tower  are  graceful,  and  its  mate- 
rials, which  are  marble,  add  to  its 
beauty ;  but  its  grand  distinction, 
which  alone  gives  it  so  much  cele- 
brity, is  a  defect  which  disparages 
the  work,  though  it  may  enhance 
the  skill  of  the  architect,  and  by  its 
novelty  arrest  the  attention. 
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As  to  the  obliquity  of  this  tower, 
some  ascribe  its  cause  to  accident, 
others  to  design  ;  the  latter  affirm- 
ing, from  the  diminished  inclination 
of  the  upper  tiers,  that  the  German 
architect  contrived  this  declination, 
which  his  Italian  successors  en- 
deavoured to  rectify.  As,  however, 
a  neighbouring  belfry,  and  the 
observatory  in  the  adjoining  street, 
have  been  found  to  lean  to  the  same 
side,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Campanile  leans  only  from  the 
same  cause-i-the  softness  of  the  soil 
on  which  it  stands.  But,  whatever 
be  the  cause  of  its  obliquity,  the 
tower  seems  to  be  in  no  danger 
of  falling.  Notwithstanding  its 
threatening  appearance,  it  has  now 
stood  more  than  600  years  without 
rent  or  decay. 

Campo  Santo.— This  cloistered 
cemetery,  constructed  in  the  12th 
century,  is  a  vast  rectangle,  415  ft. 
in  length  by  170  ft.  in  width, 
surrounded  by  arcades  of  white 
marble.  The  arches,  like  those 
met  with  in  Boman  architecture, 
are  round,  and  the  pillars  faced 
with  pilasters ;  but  each  arcade, 
with  the  exception  of  only  four, 
includes  an  intersection  of  small 
arches,  rising  from  slender  shafts 
like  the  mullions  of  a  Gothic  win- 
dow. This,  however,  is  supposed 
to  be  an  addition,  the  arcades 
having,  to  all  appearance,  been 
open  originally  down  to  the  pave- 
ment. In  their  present  state  they 
are  not  unlike  so  many  Gothic 
windows  stripped  of  their  glass. 

In  this  Campo  Santo  it  was  that, 
at  the  dawn  of  modem  painting, 
the  more  distinguished  of  the  Tus- 
can artists  were  taught  t<5  emulate 
each  other's  powers.  Here  Volterra 
executed  certain  historical  pieces 
from  the  life  of  Job,  which,  though 
in  bad  preservation,  are  not  alto- 
gether devoid  of  merit.  Here 
Gozzoli  finished,  in  the  short  space 
of  two  years,  his  "Noah  Inebriated," 
his  "Building  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,"  with  other  scriptural  sub- 
jects, which  cover  one  entire  wing 
of  the  cemetery — a  work  that  might. 


as  Vasari  well  observed  of  it,  appal 
a  whole  host  of  painters.  Here, 
also,  Andrea  Orcagna  gave  a  re- 
presentation of  the  Last  Judgment ; 
and  Bernardo  Orcagno  another  of 
the  Inferno.  In  a  painting  in  the 
comer  of  the  rectangle  to  the  right 
of  the  entrance,  Andrea  has  tbken 
occasion  to  represent  the  effects  of 
the  sacred  soil  of  which  the  ceme- 
tery is  composed. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  filled,  to 
the  depth  of  9  feet,  with  earth 
brought  bv  the  Pisans  from  the 
Holy  Land,  on  their  return  from 
the  Third  Crasade.  This  earth  was 
thought  to  possess  the  property  of 
decomposing  animal  substances  in 
the  space  of  four-and-twenty  hours. 
Suoh,  at  least,  is  the  prevailing 
notion,  though  Simond,  on  the  con- 
trary, asserts  that  "bodies  buried 
in  it  are  said  to  be  safe  from  decay." 
Ranged  round  the  walls  are  a 
number  of  interesting  sarcophagi, 
Egyptian  and  other  antiquities,  and 
several  modern  statues.  On  one  of 
the  walls  are  the  chains  of  the 
ancient  harbour  of  Pisa,  captured 
by  the  Genoese  in  1362,  parts  of 
which  were  given  to  the  Florentines, 
and  restored  to  Pisa  in  1848. 

The  University  of  Pisa  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  Italy  ;  it  was  founded 
in  1198,  and  is  still  accounted  the 
seat  of  Tuscan  education.  It  has 
three  colleges,  with  sixty  professors ; 
also  a  library,  a  botanical  garden,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  an 
observatory.  The  .  expenses  are 
wholly  defrayed  by  Gtovemment, 
but  the  number  of  students  never 
exceeds  600. 

Among  the  other  public  build- 
ings, special  notice  is  due  to  the 
churches  ;of  S.  Maria  delta  Spina 
and  San  Stefano,  both  rich  in 
paintings  and  sculi)tures,  and  the 
latter  famous  for  its  organ,  the 
largest  in  Italy ;  the  Grand  IhicaZ 
and  Lanfreducci  Palaxxs ;  in  the 
latter  of  which  is  a  fine  picture  of 
Guido. 

The  Palazzo  ToscaneUit  formerly 
Lavfranchiy  is  attributed  to  Michael 
Angelo.    Lord  Byron  resided  here 
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in  1822.  Galileo  was  bom  in  the 
PcUttzzo  ScottOf  on  February  18th, 
1564. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  estab- 
lished in  1812  by  Napoleon,  contains 
some  very  good  pain tirigs,  chiefly 
of  the  Pisan  and  florentine  schools. 

Pisa  contains  some  Roman  re- 
mains, amon^t  which  are  the  baths, 
called  Bagni  di  Nenyne,  and  the 
vestibule  of  a  temple,  now  forming 
part  of  the  Archimo  ad  iMwmo. 

Pisa  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
having  been  one  of  the  twelve  towns 
of  Etruria,  and  afterwards  aug- 
mented by  a  colony  from  Rome. 
It  did  not,  however,  become  dis- 
tinguished till  the  tenth  century, 
when  it  took  the  lead  of  the  com- 
mercial republics  of  Italy.  In  the 
eleventh  century  its  fleet  of  galleys 
maintained  the  superiority  of  their 
city  in  the  Mediterranean,  com- 
manding the  coasts  of  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Barbary,  and 
assisting  the  French  in  the  Crusades. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
ascendency  of  Genoa  cast  Pisa  into 
the  shade ;  in  1284  its  fleet  was 
destroyed  by  its  rivals  ;  and  since 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  it 
was  subject  to  Tuscany,  until  it  be- 
came a  part  of  the  present  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

Leghorn  (Hotels:  see  "Hotel 
List  ").  The  comipted  name  given 
by  English  sailors  to  the  Italian  word 
Livomo.  The  town  is  of  a  square 
form,  and  about  2}  miles  in  circuit, 
but  has  two  large  suburbs.  The 
streets  are,  in  general,  wide,  straight, 
clean,  and  well  paved.  The  north- 
west end  of  the  town,  or  that  lying 
between  the  citadel  and  the  ola 
castle,  is  intersected  by  canals  which 
carry  the  merchandise  to  the  doors 
of  the  warehouses.  The  private 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  well 
built,  but  there  are  few  public 
buildings  of  interest. 

The  town  itself  is  chiefly  of 
modem  origin,  and  destitute  of  the 
historical  associations  and  classical 
monuments  which  invest  most 
Italian  cities  with  their  highest 
intcfrest;  its  fine  Mediterranean 
42 


site,  animated  aspect,  and  great 
commercial  life  are  its  principal 
attractions.  The  churches  are 
numerous. 

The  principal  church  is  the 
DuomOy  originally  only  a  parish 
church,  and  of  such  limited  dimen- 
sions that  a  new  cathedral  on  a 
larger  scale  has  been  begun.  Among 
the  objects  of  interest  are  a  ducal 
palace,  of  little  architectural  merit ; 
a  marble  statue  of  Ferninand  I.,  by 
Pietro  Tacca  ;  the  Lazarettos  of  San 
RoccOy  San  Jacopo,  and  San  Leo- 
poldo,  all  well-managed  institutions, 
and  remarkable  structures,  particu- 
larly the  last,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  works  of  the  kind 
in  Europe  ;  the  Torre  del  Marzocco, 
built  of  red  marble,  and  so  called 
from  the  Marzocco,  or  Lion,  by 
which  it  is  surmounted  ;  a  theatre, 
public  library,  and  aqueduct. 

Leghorn  is  a  free  port,  and  has  aii 
extensive  trade,  both  general  and 
transit.  The  harbour  is  of  large 
extent,  but  somewhat  difficult  of 
entrance,  from  the  numerous  shoals 
which  surround  it.  It  is  also  much 
silted  up,  particularly  in  the  inner 
harbour,  which  is  now  chiefly  used  for 
repairing  and  building.  The  outer 
harbour  is  protected  by  a  fine  mole, 
which  extends  about  half  a  mile  into 
the  sea.  The  depth  of  water  at  its 
extremity  is  not  more  than  18  feet, 
and  diminishes  rapidly  towards'  the 
interior,  making  it  inaccessible  to 
vessels  of  large  burthen. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  Leghorn  was  an  unpro- 
tected village,  which  only  assumed 
some  importance  on  the  destruction 
of  the  port  of  Pisa,  and  especially 
on  its  being  assigned  to  Florence  in 
1421.  Alessandro  dei  Medici  con- 
stracted  its  citadel,  and  fortified 
the  town ;  Cosimo  I.  declared  it  a 
free  ]port,  and  from  that  time  dates 
the  rise  of  its  prosperity.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  under  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  it  was  a  town  of  great  com- 
mercial importance ;  and  during 
the  French  imperial  occupation  of 
Italy,  Leghorn  was  proclaimed  the 
chief  town  of  the  department  of  the 
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Mediterranean.  It  became  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  after  the  events 
of  1859,  and  among  iU  trading  ports 
it  ranks  next  to  G«noa. 


BOITTE  173. 

PISA  TO  ROME,  BY  CIVITA 
VECCHIA. 

208  miles,    1st  class,  41  '65  francs  ; 
2nd,  29 '15  francs, 

FROM  Pisa  (express)  we  proceed 
to  Golle  SalveUi  (10  miles), 
■and  Acquabona  (24  miles),  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  latter  place 
alabaster  gypsum  of  a  superior 
quality  is  obtained.  From  this 
place  we  pass  through  a  fertile 
plain  to  Cecina  (32  miles),  situated 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  near  the  sea-coast. 
Great  quantities  of  charcoal  are 
shipped  from  S,,  Vincenzo  (48  miles). 
After  passing  Comia  (54  miles),  we 
cross  a  large  plain,  and  go  through 
a  pine  forest,  with  thick  underwood, 
which  harbours  abundance  of  wild 
boars  and  deer.  There  are  extensive 
Government  ironworks  at  FoUonica 
(65  miles),  which  produce  several 
millions  of  pounds  of  superior  metal 
annually.  These  works  are  only  in 
operation  from  December  to  May, 
as  at  other  seasons  malaria  is  pre- 
valent. The  line  now  turns  away 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  passes 
through  a  valley  to  Potassa  (74 
miles),  which  denves  it?  name  from 
the  quantities  of  potash  produced 
in  the  neighbourhood.  We  presently 
reach  Grosseto  (90  miles)  {Hotel  : 
Stella  d'ltaZia),  a  fortified  town, 
and  a  bishop's  see.  The  Qaihedral 
is  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style  of  the 
13th  century.  The  facade  is  of  red 
and  white  marble,  and  the  portal  is 


adorned  with  elaborate  sculptures. 
It  was  thoroughly  restored  forty 
years  ago.  The  piazza  contains  a 
statue  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold 
II.  There  is  a  public  library  and 
a  small  museum.  A  few  miles  dis- 
tant are  the  ruins  of  the  once  power- 
ful Etruscan  city  of  RuseUoe,  We 
next  reach  Talamone  (105  miles), 
the  ancient  Telamon,  beyond  which 
we  cross  the  Osa,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  Albegna,  and  reach  the 
station  of  that  name  (110  miles). 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the 
right,  is  the  Torre  delle  Saline,  in 
which  salt  is  stored.  There  is  a 
fine  view  from  this  point  Some 
miles  distant  are  the  interesting  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  of  Vetu- 
lonia.  Excavations  have  been  made, 
and  several  earthenware  vases  and 
bronzes  discovered.  Many  tombs, 
adorned  with  paintings,  have  been 
opened  in  the  neighbourhood.  On 
quitting  Albegna  wejpass  the  Stagno, 
or  Salt  Lake,  of  Orbetello,  lying 
beneath  Monte  Argenatro,  the  Mons 
Argentarius  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
On  the  sea-coast  are  th,e  fortified 
ports  of  San  St^ano,  and  PorV 
ErcoU  (the  ancient  Portus  Herculis), 
the  chief  business  of  which  is  in 
the  tunny  fisheries.  Orbetello  (114 
miles)  is  a  town  of  about  3800  in- 
habitants, situated  on  the  shore  of 
the  salt  lake  above  mentioned.  In  ' 
its  vicinity,  at  Ansedonia,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Cosa,  which  are 
deserving  of  a  visit.  They  can  be 
reached  by  a  boat,  the  distance 
being  four  or  five  miles. 

We  now  pass  by  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Ansedonia,  and  near  the 
La^o  Burano,  and  crossing  the 
Chiarone,  which  marks  the  frontier 
between  Italy  and  the  Papal  States, 
and  the  Flora,  we  pass  MontaMo, 
the  frontier  town  of  the  Papal 
States,  and  Cometo,  and  reach 

Civita  Vecclila  (159  miles)  (j^o^  ; 
de  V Europe),  This  town,  which  is 
a  free  port,  has  of  late  years  acquired 
considerable  importance  from  the 
construction  of  tne  railway  to  Rome, 
and  the  increase  of  steam  navigation 
on  the  Italian  coast.    Many  passen- 
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gers  make  the  journey  to  Italy  wa 
Marseilles  and  this  place.  The 
Port  was  constructed  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  and  considerable  addi- 
tions and  improvements  have  been 
made,  from  time  to  time,  subse- 
quently. About  three  miles  distant 
are  some  mineral  springs  called 
Bagni  di  Trajano,  On  the  founda- 
tions of  the  aqueduct  erected  under 
Trajan  another  has  been  constructed 
by  which  water  is  conveyed  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-three  miles.  The 
Rocca,  or  Castle,  contains  some 
Eoman  and  Etruscan  remains,  and 
there  are  others  in  several  private 
collections. 

Leaving  Civita  Vecchia,  we  pro- 
ceed for  about  fifteen  miles  along 
the  sea-coast.  The  line  passes  be- 
neath the  western  range  of  the  hills 
of  La  Tolfa,  near  the  site  of  the 
Roman  station  of  CcLstrum  Novum, 
on  the  Aurelian  Way.  A  fine  view 
opens  out  as  we  approach  SarUa 
Marinella  (165  miles).  Here  is  a 
mediaeval  castle,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Roman  fortress  of  Punicum, 
Near  this  place  are  the  remains  of 
a  massive  bridge  which  crossed  a 
small  stream  on  the  Aurelian  Way. 
At  Santa  Severa  {170  miles)  we  pass 
a  very  fine  mediaeval  fortress,  sur- 
rounded by  a  turreted  wall.  This 
village  occupies  the  site  of  Pyrgos, 
the  port  of  Caere,  which  was  cele- 
brated in  former  times.  Palo  (179 
miles)  consists  merely  of  a  few 
houses  on  the  sea-coast,  with  an 
ancient  port  displaying  traces  of 
Roman  works.  Numerous  Etruscan 
antiquities  have  been  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Pompey  and 
Antoninus  Pius  once  had  villas  here. 
On  leaving  Palo,  we  turn  away  from 
the  coast.  Crossing  the  Capine,  we 
see  on  each  side  of  the  bridge  the 
ruins  of  a  sepulchre.  We  proceed 
for  a  considerable  distance  through 
a  very  fertile  country,  and  enter 
the  vfidley  of  the  Tiber.  We  keep 
along  the  left  bank  of  that  river, 
and  shortly  after  passing  La  Mag- 
iiana  (200  miles)  obtain  our  first 
view  of  Rome,  the  prospect  extend- 
ing  over  the  Campagna  and   the 


Alban  hills  beyond.  Passing  the 
base  of  the  M<mte  Verde,  we  cross 
the  Tiber  on  an  iron  bridge,  and 
skirt  the  Aurelian  Wall  for  some 
distance,  passing  near  the  Protest- 
ant Cemetery,  and  the  pyramid  of 
C.  Cesticus.  We  then  cross  the 
Via  Ostiensis  over  a  viaduct,  and 
go  on  to  the  Porta  Maggiore,  where 
the  line  from  Naples  falls  in.  We 
enter  the  city  by  an  opening  in 
the  Aurelian  Wall.  We  pass  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
Medica,  and  the  church  of  St 
Bibiana,  and  reach  the  Central 
Station,  near  the  Thermae  of 
Diocletian,  in  the  Piazza  dei  Ter- 
mini. 

(For    description   of   Rome,   see 
Route  176.) 


ROUTE  174. 

FLORENCE  TO  ROME,  BY 
ORVIETO. 

(Direct  Route.) 

1 80  mUes,   Fares  [express) :  \st  doss, 
^b\0 francs ;  2nd,  2^'^ francs, 

LEAVING  Florence,  we  proceed 
up  the  valley  of  the  Amo  to 
PorUassieve  (12 J  miles),  and  Fialine 
(25  miles).  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  latter  place  great  quantities 
of  fossil  bones  of  various  animals 
have  been  discovered.  The  upper 
valley  of  the  Amo  is  interesting  to 
the  geologist.  At  San  Giovanni 
(30  miles)  the  Dumno  and  the  church 
of  San  Lorenzo  contain  some  inter- 
esting paintings.  Montevarchi  (33f 
miles)  contains  the  Museum  of  the 
Accademia  di  Val  d'Amese,  in  which 
the  geologist  will  find  a  good  col- 
lection of  the  fossil  remains  found 
in  the  district.    Passing  some  other 
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places  we  reach  Arbzzo  (55  miles) 
(Hotel:  InghUterra,  Vittoria).  It 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
delightfully  situated  along  the  slopes 
of  a  range  of  hills.  Under  the 
name  of  Arretiunif  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  the  ancient 
Etruscan  League,  and  famous  as  the 
birthplace  of  Maecenas. 

The  Piazza  Grande  is  adorned 
with  handsome  colonnades.  It  con- 
tains, among  other  buildings,  the 
Church  of  Saivta  Maria  deUa  Pieve, 
dating  from  the  commencement  of 
the  ninth  century. 

The  Duomo  is  a  handsome  Italian 
Gothic  structure,  dating  from  1177, 
with  additions  made  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  fa9ade  is  finely 
sculptured.  The  interior  is  adorned 
with  frescoes  and  beautiful  stain ed- 
^lass  windows.  Near  the  high  altar 
is  a  marble  shrine  by  Giovanni  da 
Pisa,  covered^  with  bas-reliefs  and 
small  statues.'  Amongst  the  tombs 
which  deserve  attention  are  those  of 
Tarlati,  bishop  of  Arezzo  and  chief 
of  the  Ghibellines,  erected  about 
the  year  1330,  and  that  of  Pope 
Gregory  X.,  dating  from  1275.  In 
the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Com- 
forto  are  two  fine  paintings  by  Luca 
della  Robbia,  and  one  by  Andrea. 
There  are  some  other  paintings  and 
frescoes  that  merit  attention. 

The  church  of  the  Badia  di  Santa 
Fiora  has  its  ceiling  adorned  with 
paintings  by  Pozzi.  The  refectory 
contains  Vasari's  painting  of  the 
"  Banquet  of  Ahasuerus." 

The  church  of  San  Francesco  con- 
tains some  beautiful  frescoes  behind 
the  high  altar,  and  some  other  good 
paintings,  besides  a  fine  circular 
window  filled  with  stained  glass. 
The  churches  of  the  AnnunziaXa, 
San  DoTnenicOf  San  BartolomeOj  and 
San  B&rnardo,  have  interesting 
frescoes. 

The  Palazzo  Pvbblico,  erected  in 
1332,  but  modernised,  contains  a 
collection  of  paintings  by  native 
artists.  The  CoTifratemitd,  di 
Santa  Maria  delta  Misericordia 
has  a  beautiful  Gothic  front  and 
portal.    Besides  being  an  institution 


for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  it  contains 
a  library,  and  a  museum  of  natural 
history  and  antiquities. 

Leaving  Arezzo,  we  proceed  along 
the  valley  of  the  Chiana.  Passing 
Castiglione  (66J  miles),,  in  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  which  there 
are  some  good  paintings,  we  reach 
CORTONA  (72J  miles),  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  mountain  upwards  of 
2000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  great 
portion  of  the  ancient  wall  is  pre- 
served, and  there  are  several 
Etruscan  remains  within  the  town 
and  outside  it. 

The  Accademia  Etruscan  in  the 
Palazzo  Pretorio,  contains  a  library 
and  a  museum  chiefly  of  bronzes 
and  coins,  but  the  only  distinctive 
feature  of  the  place  is  the  old 
Etruscan  walls  wnich  surround  the 
town  in  an  unbroken  circumference 
of  one  mile  and  a  half.  The  Caths- 
dral  and  the  other  churches  contain 
several  paintings  of  merit. 

[At  Tbrontola  (77  miles)  a  line 
goes  to  Perugia,  and  thence  by 
Foligno  to  Temi&ud.  Orte,  where  it 
rejoins  the  direct  route«.between 
Florence  and  Rome. 

Peruqia  is  described  in  Route 
175.] 

After  leaving  Terontola,  the  line 
passes  near  the  celebrated  Lakb  op 
Thrasimene  (Lago  Trasimeno),  near 
which  was  fought  the  great  and 
decisive  battle  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians,  B.C.  217,  in 
which  Hannibal  gained  the  first  of 
his  remarkable  trio  of  victories. 
This  lake  is  about  8  miles  across  in 
the  widest  parts,  and  measures  about 
30  miles  in  circumference.  It  is 
surrounded  by  low  hills  covered  with 
oaks  and  pines,  and  abounding  in 
plantations  of  olives.  The  principal 
island,  the  Isola  Maggiorey  contains 
a  monastery.  There  are  two  other 
islands,  of  no  note. 

Passing  Chiusi  (94  miles),  under 
which  name  is  concealed  the  Clusium 
of  Lars  Porsena,  the  champion  of 
the  Tarquins,  where  the  line  from 
Empoli  and  Siena  comes  in,  we 
pass  FicuUf  and  presently  reach 
Orvibto  (119  m\\e&)  (Hotel:  BeUe 
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Arti).  Its  chief  object  of  interest 
is  its  Cathedral,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Italy.  It  was  begun 
in  1290  and  it  was  consecrated  less 
than  20  years  later.  Work  was 
continued  upon  it  for  300  years, 
and  the  edifice,  with  its  sculptures, 
frescoes,  mosaics,  and  its  stained 
glass,  is  a  sort  of  rSsumS  of  the  pro- 
gress of  mediaeval  art.  The  most 
remarkable  portions  are  the  famous 
sculptured  front  by  Niccolo  and 
Giovanni  da  Pisttf  the  interior,  the 
tribune,  and  the  paintings  of  the 
first  half  of  the  14th  century. 
Near  the  high  altar  is  an  Annun- 
ciation in  marble.  On  the  altars 
in  the  transept.  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  sculptures  by  Moscha, 
and  his  son  MoschinOy  aged  15 
years.    In  the  new  chapel  are  the 

BEAUTIFUL  FRESCOES   Of  LuCtt  SOq- 

noreUif  the  Anti-Christ,  the  Resur- 
rection, the  Last  Judgment,  and 
Hell. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  Orvieto  is 
the  curious  well  called  Pozzo  di  S. 
Patrizio,*with  spiral  stairways  dug 
in  the  rock,  a  work  of  1527. 

Our  route  follows  now  the  valley 
of  the  Tiber  as  far  as  Orte  (145 
miles),  at  which  place  the  line  from 
Perugia  and  Temi  comes  in. 

We  now  pass  several  unimportant 
stations,  making  no  stops,  and, 
reaching  the  Campagna,  soon  dis- 
tinguish the  dome  of  St  Peter's  and 
other  prominent  objects  in  "the 
Eternal  City.'* 


BOUTS  176. 

PERUGIA  TO  ROME. 

Perugia  is  27i  mUe»  from  Terort- 
tola,  a  station  on  the  direct  line 
from  Florence  to  Rotne.  See  pre- 
ceding Route,  Fare  from  Teron- 
tola,  to  Perugia:  1st,  ^'90 francs; 
4hid,  ^'^h  francs.  From  Perugia 
to  Rome,  127  miles.  Express 
fares:  1st  doss,  2S*S6  francs; 
2nd  class,  17 '90  francs, 

{Hotels:  see  "Hotel List.") 

THIS  town  (Perugia),  like  Cor- 
tona,  was  a  powerful  membei? 
of  the  Etruscan  League.  Great  por- 
tions of  the  ancient  walls  have  been 
preserved,  together  with  the  gates, 
more  or  less  perfect.  The  prin- 
cipal ancient  gate  is  called  the  Arch 
of  Augustus,  Its  arch  is  30  ft. 
high,  adorned  with  an  Ionic  frieze. 
It  is  flanked  by  two  towers.  The 
Porta  Marzi  has  been  removed  from 
its  original  position,  and  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  castle. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  mixture  of 
the  Gothic  and  Roman  styles. 

The  chapels  are  finely  decorated. 
In  the  right  transept  is  a  red  marble 
sarcophagus,  containing  the  remains 
of  three  Popes— Innocent  III.,  Ur- 
ban IV.,  and  Martin  IV. 

Perugia  contains  upwards  of  100 
churches  and  oratories,  and  several 
monastic  institutions.  The  most 
attractive  are  the  following. — ^The 
Convent  of  8.  Agnese,  the  church 
of  S,  Agostino,  the  Gonfratemitd 
di  S,  Agostino,  the  church  of  S, 
Angelo,  Confratemitd  di  S,  Bene- 
detto, Confratemitd  of  SS,  Andrea 
and  Bernardino,  the  church  of  San 
Domenico,  the  church  of  S,  Erco- 
lano,  the  convent  church  of  S. 
Francesco  dei  Conventuali,  and  the 
church  attached  to  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  S,  Pie^ro  dei  Cas- 
inensi. 

The  Piazza  del  Sopramuro  de- 
rives its  name  from  tne  vaults  on 
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which  it  stands,  and  which  were 
constmcted  to  fill  the  space  be- 
tween the  eminences  on  which  the 
cathedral  and  the  fortress  are 
placed.  It  contains  two  palaces, 
one  now  styled  the  Trtbunale  del 
CircondariOf  the  other  the  Trtbu- 
nale di  Appello. 

The  Great  Fountain,  near  the 
cathedral,  consists  of  three  basins, 
the  two  lower  of  marble,  the  upper 
of  bronze.  The  marble  basins  nave 
twenty-four  sides,  adorned  with  bas- 
reliefs.  The  bronze  basin  is  sup- 
ported by  a  column  of  the  same 
metaL  Three  nymphs,  surmounted 
by  as  many  griffins,  rise  from  its 
centre. 

The  Piazza  Danti,  near  the 
cathedrid,  contains  a  bronze  statue 
of  Pope  Julius  III.,  by  the  sculp- 
tor Danti. 

The  Palazzo  ConestabUe,  in  this 
square,  contains  the  Staffa  Ma- 
donna, by  Raphael. 

The  Pre/ettura,  in  the  Corso, 
opposite  the  cathedral,  contains 
the  principal  offices,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Prefect.  The  door- 
way is  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style, 
and  is  richly  sculptured.  It  con- 
tains the  arms  of  the  allied  cities  of 
Bome,  Bologna,  Florence,  Pisa, 
Naples,  and  Venice ;  the  papal 
arms,  and  those  of  the  kings  of 
France ;  statues  of  saints,  and  other 


The  Sola  del  Cambio  (Hall  of  the 
Bankers  and  Money-Changers)  is 
ornamented  with  choice  frescoes  by 
Perugino,  In  some  of  these  he 
was  assisted  by  Raphael. 

The  University  f  established  in 
1320,  has  a  Botanical  Garden,  a 
Cabinet  of  Mineralogy,  and  a 
Museum  of  Antiquities.  It  is  the 
third  largest  university  in  Italy. 

The  Pinacoteca,  or  Gallery  of 
Paintings,  situated  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  in  the 
Corso  Vanucci,  contains  many 
good  pictures.  The  best  pictures 
from  the  churches  have  been  col- 
lected here,  and  the  collection  is  a 
very  important  one.  It  contains  34 
works  of  Perugino, 


The  Public  Library  contains  up- 
wards of  30,000  volumes,  and  a 
number  of  valuable  manuscripts. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum,  outside  the 
Porta  di  S.  Margherita,  is  admir- 
ably conducted,  and  is  well  worth 
a  visit  from  those  who  are  interested 
in  such  institutions.  (It  is  127 
miles  from  Perugia  to  Rome,  by 
way  of  Foligno  and  Terni.) 

Leaving  Perugia,  we  presently 
pass  Ponte  San  Giovanni,  where 
we  cross  the  Tiber,  the  boundary 
between  Etruria  and  Umbria.  Pass- 
ing Bastia,  we  reach 

AsBlsl  {ffoUl:  del  Subasio), 
otherwise  styled  S.  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  from  the  beautiful  church 
of  that  name,  erected  to  enclose  the 
cell  and  chapel  of  St  Francis. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  this  church,  which  contains 
many  fine  pictures,  is  the  village  of 
Assisi,  with  its  famous  double 
church  (upper  and  lower),  and 
convent  founded  by  St  Francis. 

Behind  Assisi  rises  the  Monte 
Subasio,  3620  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Leaving  Assisi,  we  pass  SpeUo, 
which  contains  a  handsome  Roman 
gateway,  and  other  remains.  The 
collegiate  church  of  Sania  Maria 
Maggiore  contains  two  good  frescoes 
by  Perugino ;  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  are  three  fine 
frescoes  by  Pinturicchio,  represent- 
ing the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity, 
and  Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors.  Crossing  the  Topino,  we 
reach 

Foligno  {Hotel :  Posta).  It  has 
a  cathedral  and  five  churches, 
none  of  which  call  for  any  atten- 
tion. A  considerable  trade  is  done 
in  cattle,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods  and  wax  candles. 

We  next  reach  Trevi,  the  an- 
cient Trebia,  where  Hannibal 
gained  the  second  of  his  great 
victories  over  the  Romans.  The 
church  of  La  Madonna  della  Loug- 
rine  contains  some  good  frescoes. 
The  church  of  San  Martino  has  a 
good  painting  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  and  a  handsome  altar-piece. 
After  leaving  Trevi  we  pass  close 
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to  the  river  Clitumnus,  celebrated  falls  can  be  seen  both  from 
by  Virgil  and  by  Lord  Byron.  Its  above  and  below,  and  from 
sources  are  three  miles  distant ;  several  points  of  view.  Lord 
and  near  them  is  a  temple  supposed  Byron  has  pronounced  them  "worth 
to  be  that  existing  in  the  time  of  all  the  cascades  and  torrents  of 
Pliny,  and  now  consecrated  as  the  Switzerland  put  together."  Like 
chapel  of  the  Saviour  (San  Sal-  that  at  Tivoli,  tl^  cascade  was 
vatore).  The  next  station  is  Spo-  artificially  constructed  by  the  Ro- 
LETO  (Hotel:  Ludni),  TheCa^-  mans.  The  height  of  the  upper 
draZ  is  an  ancient  building,  having  fall  is  computed  at  65  feet ;  the 
a  fa9ade  with  five  arches,  supported  second  at  between  330  feet ;  and  the 
by  very  old  columns.  The  frieze  is  lowest,  190  feet  ;  making  a  total  of 
ornamented  with  arabesques.  The  nearly  600  feet  or  with  the  inter- 
Gothic  window  in  the  centre  is  vening  ledges  700  feet, 
filled  with  stained  glass.  The  choir  Leaving  Temi,  we  follow  the 
and  baptistery  are  painted  with  course  of  the  Nera  to  Narni 
good  frescoes.  A  beautiful  view  is  {Hotel :  Angelo).  It  is  chiefly  in- 
to be  had  from  the  Citadel.  The  teresting  from  its  very  ancient 
valley  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  Bridge  of  Augustus  (one  arch 
aqueduct,  which  serves  sdso  as  a  alone  existing)  one  of  the  finest 
bridge.  Spoleto  has  several  Boman  remains  of  Roman  architecture, 
remains,  including  an  arch,  and  the  The  ancient  Flaminian  Way  once  • 
vestiges  of  a  temple  and  a  theatre,  led  over  it.  The  remaining  arch 
On  quitting  Spoleto  we  ascend  the  is  upwards  of  60  ft.  high,  and  about 
valley  of  the  Maroggia  as  far  as  the  30  ft.  between  the  piers. 
Pass  of  Baldiunif  where  we  pass  The  CaihedraZ  of  St  Juvenalis 
under  the  heights  of  La  Somma  contains  a  good  picture  of  the 
through  a  tunnel  nearly  a  mile  long,  Saint.  In  the  Town  HaU  is  a  fine 
and  enter  the  valley  of  La  Serra.  work  by  Ghirlandoja,  "The  Coro- 
We  pass  the  mediaeval  fortress  of  nation  of  the  Virgin."  We  pass 
La  Rocca  di  San  Z&none,  and  under  an  arch  cut  through  the 
reach  approach  of  the  Bridge  of  Augustus, 

Teml  (Hotel :  Europa  and  In-  on  the  north  side,  and  keep  along 

ghilterra).     It  is  a  manufacturing  the  gorge   of  the  Nera  for    some 

town,  and  the  birthplace  of  Tacitus  distance.    The  cliffs  are  precipitous, 

the  historian,  and  of  two  of  the  and  the  line  passes   through  two 

later  Emperors.    The  high  altar  of  tunnels   before   entering  the  plain 

the  Cathedral  is  adorned  with  fine  of  the  Tiber,  and  crossing  the  river 

marbles.    The  church  of  San  Fran-  near  Ortb,  situated  about  two  miles 

cescOj  of  the  13th  century,  has  a  from  the   confluence  of  the  Nera 

handsome  portal  and    bell  tower,  and    Tiber.      This   was    the    old 

The     interior     is     adorned    with  frontier  of  the  Papal  States.    Near 

frescoes.    Among  the  antiquities  of  Borghetto  we  have  a  fine  view  of 

the  place  are   the  remains  of  an  Mount    Soracte.      Express    trains 

amphitheatre,  two  temples,  baths,  make  no   stop   between   Orte  and 

and  some  Roman  inscriptions,  pre-  Rome, 
served  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico. 

The  celebrated  Falls  of  Terni 
are  about  five  miles  distant. 
Guides  can  be  procured  at  the 
hotel.  Their  chaige  is  fixed  at 
three  francs,  whatever  the  size  of 
the  party  may  be.  A  carriage 
costs  5  frs.,  for  one  person,  7  for. 
two,  and  2  frs.  extra  for  every 
extra     person    above    two.      The 
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(Sotds:  see  "Hotel  List"  at 
the  beginning  of  this  volume.) 

Arrival. — Omnibuses  and  por- 
ters from  all  the  best  hotels  meet 
the  trains. 

Cab-Hire. — 1  liorse,  each  course, 
80  c.  ;  to  or  from  the  railway 
station,  1  fr.  20  c.  Each  hour, 
2  frs.  ;  every  ^  over  the  first  hour, 
50  c.  For  long  drives  a  bargain 
should  be  made  oefore  starting. 

Furnished  Apartments.  —  The 
.best  situations  are  in  and  about 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  The  best 
streets  are  the  Via  Nazionale, 
Venti  Settembre,  Babuino,  Gre- 
goriana,  Sistina,  Felice,  della 
Quattro  Fontane,  della  Propa- 
ganda, Tritone,  Condotti,  della 
Oroce,  etc.  Prices  are  still  cora- 
}iaratively  cheap  ;  a  good  salon  and 
three  good  bedrooms,  with  kitchen, 
in  the  best  quarter,  costing  from 
350  to  450  francs  per  month.  It  is 
advisable  to  employ  a  good  house 
agent  in  hiring  apartments,  to  aid 
in  selecting  a  desirable  location, 
and  in  arranging  terms. 

Plan  op  visit.— The  editor  has 
deemed  it  best  not  to  dictate  to 
the  tourist  what  objects  of  interest 
he  shall  see,  or  the  order  in  which 
he  should  visit  them.  One  might 
spend  a  whole  year  in  Rome  with- 
out exhausting  its  objects  of  inter- 
est, and  the  tourist  who  can  devote, 
as  too  many  are  compelled  to  do, 
but  three  or  four  days  to  his  visit, 
cannot  hope  to  see  a  tenth  of  them. 
Inasmuch  as  nine  tourists  out  often, 
particularly  those  pressed  for  time, 
will  desire  to  visit  first  the  For^wiy 
Colisewm,  and  the  places  of  interest 
in  that  neighbourhood,  descriptions 
of  them  have  been  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter,  more  or 
less   extended   according   to   their 


importance  and  interest.  The  de- 
scnptions  pertaining  to  Ancient 
Rome  are  followed  by  those  of  the 
churches,  palaces,  collections,  and 
other  interesting  objects  which 
belong  to  the  modern  city.  It  is 
believed  that  it  will  be  easy  for 
the  reader,  by  the  use  of  the 
accompanying  plan  of  the  city  and 
of  the  inaex,  to  select  those  things 
which  he  desires  to  see,  and  to 
lay  down  for  himself  such  an  order 
for  his  visit  as  shall  best  suit  his 
convenience  and  the  time  he  has 
at  his  disposal. 

To  those  who  are  pressed  for 
time,  and  who  desire  to  select  the 
sights  best  worth  seeing  in  Rome, 
the  following  list  is  suggested: — 
ANTIQUITIES  —  The  Forum 
with  its  temples,  the  Coliseum, 
Palace  of  the  Casars,  and  the 
Baths  op  Caracalla. 
CHURCHES  —  S.  Peter's,  S. 
John  Lateran,  Sta  Maria 
Maogiore,  S.  Lorenzo  fuori 
MuRA,  S.  Paoli  fuori  Mura, 
Sta  Aonese  fuori  Mura,  Ara 
C(ELi,  S.  Clemente,  S.  Pietro  in 
MoNTORio,  S.  Pietro  in  Vincou, 
Sta  Prassede,  S.  Gregorio,  S. 
Stefano  Rotondo,  Sta  Maria 
soPRA  Minerva.  PALACES— 
Vatican,  Capitol,  Borghese,  Bar- 
berini,  Corsini,  and  Spada. 
VILLAS  —  Albani,  Doria,  Bor- 
ghese. 


PALACES,  VILLAS,  etc. 

Note. — Visitors  should  apply  at 
once  after  their  arrival  in  Rome  to 
their  bankers  for  permits  to  visit 
the  villas  and  galleries  where  per- 
mits are  necessary.  Permits  may 
be  procured  also  through  the  head 
porters  of  the  large  hotels,  {Note. — 
In  nearly  all  the  private  collections 
of  pictures  catalogues  are  furnished 
for  the  use  of  visitors. ) 

Albani  Villas  antiquities  and 
pictures.  Only  by  special  per- 
mission from  Rrince  Torlonia,  135 
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Piazza  Venetia,  Closed  in  June, 
July,  and  August. 

BABBEBim  Palace,  picture 
gallery  and  antiquities.  Every 
day  except  Sundays,  12  to  6. 
Library  on  Thursdays. 

Borghese  Palace,  picture  gallery. 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days, 1-4  or  5,  1  fr. 

BoBGHESE  Villa,  garden. 
Daily  after  1,  except  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  Statues 
in  the  Casino,  Saturdays,  1  to  4. 

Capitoline  Museum.  Daily, 
10  to  3.  Admission,  50  c;  Sun- 
days, gratis, 

Cabacalla,  Baths   op.    Daily, 

9  to  dusk.  Admission,  1  franc ; 
Sundays,  gratis. 

Casiello  di  S.  Angela  (Mauso- 
leum of  Hadrian).  Daily.  Permit 
to  be  had  of  the  commandant. 

Catacombs  of  St  Callistus.  Daily, 
1  franc.  Each  visitor  provides  a 
candle. 

CoTsini  Palace,  picture-gallery. 
Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days, 9  to  3. 

DoBLA.  Palace,  picture  gallery. 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10  to  2. 

FamesiTia  Villa.  1st  and  15th 
of  every  month.     Inquire  at  hotels. 

Lateban  Museum.    Every  day, 

10  to  3. 

S.  Luke,  Academy  of.  Every 
day,  9  to  3. 

Ludovisi  Villa,  ancient  sculp- 
tures. Thursdays,  10  to  4.  Per- 
mit at  consulate  of  visitor's  country. 

Medici  Villa,  collection  of  casts. 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  8  to  12, 
and  2  to  5. 

Palatine,  excavations.  Daily. 
Admission,  1  franc ;  Sundays,  gratis, 

Pampili  Villa,  garden.  Mon- 
days and  Fridays  after  1  o'clock. 

St  Peter's,  Dome  of.  Every  week- 
day, 8  to  11  A.M. 

Quirirud  Palace.  Only  part  is 
shown.  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  12 
to  3. 

RospiGLiosi,  Casino,  pictures. 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  9  to  3. 

Spada  Palace,  antiquities  and 
picture  gallery.  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Saturdays,  10  to  3. 


Titus,  Baths  of.  Every  day,  9  or 
10  to  dusk. 

Vatican,  collections  and  library. 
Daily,  10  to  3,  except  Sunday,  with 
permit,  which  may  be  obtained 
through  bankers  or  hotel,  or  from 
the  secretai^  in  the  Cortile  S. 
Damaso.  llie  Swiss  Guards  will 
conduct  applicants  to  the  office. 
Visitors  to  the  Vatican  collections 
should  provide  themselves  with 
small  change,  as  contributions  are 
expected  by  the  attendants  in  nearly 
all  the  departments. 

Pbomenades.— The  Pindan  Hill 
is  the  favourite  promenade  of  the 
Romans.  A  military  band  plays 
under  the  great  palm  tree  on  Sun- 
days and  Thursdays,  two  hours 
before  sunset,  on  which  occasion  it 
is  the  resort  of  the  fashionable 
world,  both  native  and  foreign.  In 
ancient  imperial  times  the  site  of  the 
garden  on  the  Pincio  was  occupied 
by  the  famous  villa  of  LucuUus,  in 
which  he  gave  his  celebrated  feast 
to  Cicero  and  Pompey.  The  walks 
are  well  shaded,  and  adorned  with 
the  busts  of  distinguished  Italians. 
The  tefrrace  commands  one  of  the  best 
views  of  Pome. 

Other  fashionable  promenades  are 
the  Villa  Borghese,  the  most  fre- 
quented of  all  the  villas  ;  the  Villa 
J)oria-Pamphili,  and  the  Appian 


Points  OP  View.— One  of  the  best 
points  of  view  is  that  from  the 
terrace  of  the  Pincian  Hill  already 
referred  to.  Almost  in  front  of  the 
spectator,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  is  St  Peter's ;  next  to  it, 
on  the  right,  the  Vatican.  The  two 
nearest  churches  are  S.  Giacomo  in 
the  Corso,  to  the  right,  with  two 
towers  ;  to  the  left,  with  the  dome, 
is  S.  Carlo  in  the  Corso.  Between 
the  two  is  seen  the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon.  To  the  left  of  this,  on 
the  height,  is  the  church-  of  Aba 
CcELi,  behind  which  is  the  tower  of 
the  Capitol.  Near  the  Capitol,  on 
the  left,  is  the  Villa  Mills,  on  the 
Palatine,  now  a  nunnery  shaded  by 
cypress  trees.  To  the  extreme  left 
is  seen  the  Palace  of  the  Quirinal. 
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Another  magnificent  point  of  view 
is  the  Piazza  in  front  of  the  church 
of  St  Pietbo  in  Montorio. 

Preliminary  Drive.  —  Persons 
visiting  Rome  for  the  first  time 
would  do  well  to  engage  a  cab  for 
three  or  four  hours  for  the  following 
drive,  which  includes  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  objects  of  interest  in  the 
city.  Through  the  Corso,  to  the 
Razza  di  Vehezia,  thence  to  the 
Piazza  of  the  Capitol  (Campidoglio), 
through  it  into  the  Forum,  through 
the  Forum  to  the  CJoliseum,  thence 
to  the  church  of  St  John  Lat&ran^ 
thence  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiorey  thence  through  the 
Forum  of  Trajan,  through  the  Via 
S.  Marco,  and  the  Piazza'  Mattei  to 
the  Ponte  Sisto  across  the  Tiber, 
thence  along  the  river  to  St  Peter's^ 
returning  bythe  castle  of  St  Angelo, 
and  the  Ponte  St  Angelo  to  the 
Corso.  It  would  add  much  to  the 
interest  of  this  drive  if  the  church  of 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  (not  far  from 
the  Ponte  Sisto)  were  included  in  it ; 
perhaps  the  best  point  for  a  view  of 
Rome.  Another  detour  might  be 
made  at  the  Corso,  on  the  return,  to 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  the 
Pindan  HiU,  which  aflfords  also  an 
excellent  view  of  Rome. 


THE  CARNIVAL. 

The  Carnival,  which  used  to  be 
the  most  characteristic  and  attract- 
ive fete  at  Rome,  without  seeing 
which  no  traveller  formerly  thought 
he  had  done  the  grand  tour,  is  now 
to  be  rather  avoided  than  seen.  It 
is  a  noisy  and  unpleasant  pande- 
monium of  the  populace  rather  than 
the  old-fashioned  semi-religious  and 
semi-national  celebration  of  former 
times. 

Theatres. — Teatro  Argentino  or. 
Oomunalej  Costanziy  Valley  Nazion- 
ale.  These  four  are  large  theatres. 
Among  the  smaller  are  the  Manzoni 
and  MetastasiOf  broad  farces  for 
gentlemen  only. 


American  Episcopal  Church 
(St  Paul's),  on  the  Via  Nazionale. 
Opened  in  1876.  Services  at  8.30, 
11  A. M.  and  4  P.M. 

English  Church  (All  Saint's), 
Via  Babuino  154.  Services  at  8.30, 
11  A.M.  and  3  P.M. 

Trinity  Church,  Piazza  San 
Silvestro.  Services,  11  a.m.  and 
3  p.m. 

English  and  American  Bank- 
ers. Maquay,  Hooker,  &  Co.,  20 
Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Bookseller.  Piale,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  No.  1.  (Good  assort- 
ment of  photographs.) 

English  Chemist  and  Drug- 
gist. Sinimberghi,  64,  65,  and  66 
Via  Condotti. 

Cameos,  Shell  and  Stone. 
Neri  &  Co.,  Piazza  di  Spagna  60. 

Church  Festivals.— Fuller  de- 
tails are  contained  in  the  Diario  di 
Roma^  costing  50  c,  and  U Annie 
Liturgique^  costing  1  fr.  published 
annually.  The  best  work  on  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week  and 
their  signification  is  the  ManuaJe 
deUe  cerimonie  che  hanno  luogo  nella 
settimana  santa  e  neir  ottava  di 
joasqita  al  Vaticano  (1^  fr.) ;  also  a 
French  edition.  Admission  to  the 
Sixtine  Chapel,  as  well  as  to  St 
Peter's,  on  great  occasions  (to  the 
reserved  part),  is  accorded  to  gentle- 
men in  uniform  or  evening  dress, 
and  to  ladies  in  black  dresses  and 
black  veils,  or  black  caps.  Seats 
are  reserved  for  ladies,  but  are  only 
to  be  obtained  by  card,  during  the 
Easter  festivities,  and,  on  account  of 
the  great  demand,  should  be  secured 
some  time  previously,  by  application 
to  a  minister,  consul,  or  banker. 
Even  with  these  intermediaries  cards 
are  not  easy  to  obtain  for  those  rare 
occasions  when  the  Pope  officiates  in 
person.  Strictly  speaking  the  Pope 
officiates  in  person  three  times 
annually :  on  Christmas  Day,  Easter 
Day,  and  the  Festival  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul  (June  29th).  The 
public  benediction  has  been  discon- 
tinued. The  most  celebrated  festivi- 
ties are  those  of  the  Holy  Week, 
from  Palm  Sunday  to  Easter  Day, 
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the  most  important  of  which  take 
place  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  accom- 
panied by  the  music  C  Lamenta- 
tions," etc.)  of  Palestrina,  and  other 
old  masters.  The  Pope  is  also 
present  at  a  number  of  other  festi- 
vals, on  which  occasions  the  papal 
band  (cappella  papale)  performs. 
The  follovrtng  are  the  principal 
festivals : — 

Jan.  1.— Cappella  Papale  in  the 
Sixtine,  10.30  a.m. 

Jan.  6.— Epiphany.  Cap.  Papale 
in  the  Sixtine,  10.30  a.m.;  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  etc. 

Jan.  17. — S.  Anastasia  on  the 
Palatine  -  benediction  of  domestic 
animals. 

Jan.  18. — St  Prisca  on  the  Aven- 
tine.     St  Peter's  Day. 

Jan.  21.— S.  Agnese  fuori,  8.30 

A.M. 

Feb.  2. — Candlemas.  Cap.  Papale 
in  St  Peter's,  9.45  a.m. 

On  Ash  Wednesday  and  every 
Sunday  in  Lent,  Cap.  Papale  in 
the  Sixtine,  at  10  a.m. 

March.— Every  Friday  at  12,  the 
Pope  prays  during  the  confession  in 
St  Peter's. 

March  25.— Annunciation.  Cap. 
Papale  in  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva, 
10.45  A.M. 

Holt  Week. 

Palm  Sunday. — Cap.  Papale  in 
St  Peter's,  10  a.m.  Consecration  of 
Palms,  procession,  and  mass.  Con- 
fession in  the  Lateran. 

Wednesday.  —  Cap.  Papale  in 
the  Sixtine,  3  p.m.  Tenebrae  and 
Miserere. 

Holy  Thursday.  —  Cap.  Papale 
in  the  Sixtine,  10  a.m.  At  noon, 
benediction  from  loggia  of  St 
Peter's.  AfterwArds  washing  of 
feet  in  St  Peter's,  and  supper  of 
twelve  pilgrims  in  the  loggia  of  St 
Peter's.  At  3  p.m..  Cap.  Papale 
in  the  Sixtine.  Tenebrae  and 
Miserere. 

Good  Friday.  —  Cap.  Papale  in 
the  Sixtine,  9  a.m.  At  3,  Tene- 
brae and  Miserere.  Entombment 
in  all  churches. 


Saturday.  ^—  Cap.  Papale  in  the 
Sixtine,  9  a.m.  All  churches  light- 
ing of  the  holy  fire. 

Easter  Sunday. — Cap.  Papale  in 
St  Peter's,  9  a.m.  Mass,  the  Pope 
officiating,  at  10  a.m.  Elevation  of 
the  Host  at  11,  and  the  trumpets 
sounded  irom  the  dome.  The  Pope 
is  then  carried  about  St  Peter's  in 
procession,  and  at  about  12  pro- 
nounces the  benediction  Urbi  et 
Orbi  from  the  loggia  of  St  Peter's. 
After  sunset,  illumination  of  St 
Peter's. 

Easter  Monday.  —  Cap.  Papale 
in  the  Sixtine,  9  a.m.;  8  p.m.,  gir- 
andola  in  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio. 

Easter  Tuesday.  —  Cap.  Papale, 
9  A.M.,  in  the  Sixtine. 

Saturday  in  Albis. — Cap^  Papale, 

9  A.M.,  in  the  Sixtine. 

April  25.— Procession  of  clergy 
from  S.  Marco  to  St  Peter's,  7.30 

A.M. 

May  26.— S.  Philipo  Neri.  Cap. 
Papale  in  the  Chiesa  Nuova,  10  a.  M. 

Ascension.  —  Cap.  Papale  in  the 
Lateran,  and  benediction  from  the 
loggia. 

Whitsunday.  —  Cap.  Papale,  10 
A.M.,  in  the  Sixtine. 

Trinity.  —  Cap.  Papale,  10  a.m., 
in  the  Sixtine. 

Corpus  Domini. — Procession  of 
Pope  and  clergy  round  the  Piazza 
of  St  Peter's,  8  a.m. 

June  1,  17,  21. — Cap.  Papale  in 
the  Sixtine. 

June  24. — Cap.  Papale,  Lateran, 

10  A.M. 

June  28.— Eve  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul.  Cap.  Papale  in  St  Peter's, 
6  p.m. 

June  29.— Feast  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul.  Cap.  Papale  in  St  Peter's 
in  the  forenoon. 

Aug.  15.  —  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin.  Cap.  Papale  in  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  9  A.M.;  afterwards,  bene- 
diction from  the  loggia. 

Sept.  8.— Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 
Cap.  Papale  in  S.  Maria  del 
Popolo,  10  A.M. 

Nov.  1.— All  Saints'  Day.  Cap. 
Papale  in  the  Sixtine,  10  a.m.  and 
3  p.m. 
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Nov.  2. — ^All  Souls*  Day.    Cap.  Martiua  constitutes  the  lower  and 

Papale  in  the  Sixtine,  10  a.m.  most  densely  populated  part  of  the 

Nov.   3.  —  Kequiem    for   former  city, 

popes.    Cap.   Papale  in  the  Six-  Of  the   sev^' hills   of    ancient 

tine,  10  A.M.  Borne,  all  are  situated  on  the  left 

Nov.  4. — S.  Carlo  Borromeo.  Cap.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  only  three  of 

Papale  in  S.  Carlo,  10  a.m.  them  lie  within  the  limits  of  the 

Nov.  6. — Requiem  for  deceased  modem  city.      They  form  part  of 

cardinals  in  the  Sixtine.  the  declivity  or  ridge  already  men- 

Nov.   7.  —  Requiem  for  deceased  tioned  as    bounding   the    Campus 

singers  of  the  Cappella  Papale  in  Martius.      Their    names   are    the 

the  Chiesa  Nuova.  Quirinalt    *^e    Viminal,  and    the 

On  the  four  Sundays  of  Advent,  Capitol.      The   first   occupies   the 

Cap.  Papale  in  Sixtine,  10  A.  m.  western  edge  of  the  declivity,  nearly 

Dec.  8.— Conception.     Cap.  Pa-  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  Campus 

pale  in  the  Sixtine,  3  p.m.    Pro-  Martius;  the  second  is  immediately 

cession  from  Ara  Coeli.  to  the  east  of  it,  and  the  third  to 

Dec.  24. — Christmas  Eve.     Cap.  the  south-west.      The  other  four 

Papale    in    the    Sixtine,    8    p.m.  hills  are  the  Msquiline,  south-east 

Towards -midnight,  solemnities  in  of  the  Viminal ;  the  Codian,  con- 

Ara    Coeli ;    about    3  a.m.,   in  S.  siderably  east,  but  south   of  the 

Maria  Maggiore.    The  exhibition  of  Esquiline  ;   the  Aventinej  close  to 

the  Holy  Manger.  the  river ;  and  the  PcUutinCy  which 

Dec.  25.— Christmas  Day.    Cap.  has  an  intermediate  position,  form- 

Papale  in  St  Peter's,  9  a.m.  ;  Eleva-  ing  a  kind  of  central  nucleus  between 

tion  of  the   Host   announced   by  the  Capitol  on  the  north-west,  the 

trumpets  in  the  dome.  Coelian  on  the  east,  and  the  Aven- 

Dec.  26. — St  Stephen's  Day.   Cap.  tine  on  the  south-west.    These  four 

Papale  in  the  Sixtine,  10  a.m.  hills  and  the  spaces    within   and 

Dec.  27. — St  John  the  Evang:  around  them,  covering  a  large  ex- 
Cap.  Papale  in  the  Sixtine,  10  a.m.  tent  of  ground  to  the  south  and  east 

Dec.  31.  —  Cap.   Papale  in  the  of  the  present  city,  have  no  habita- 

Sixtine ;  after  which,  about  4  P.M.,  tions  except  a  few  convents   and 

grand  Te  Deum  in  Gesu.  villas,  no  longer  tenanted,  and  are, 

for  the  most  part,  under  cultivation. 

MODERN    ROME    occupies   the  In    ancient    times,  however,   they 

plain  on  each  side  of  the  Tiber  and  stood  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city, 

the  slopes  of  the  seven  hills.  and  are  the  sites  of  some  of  its 

The   city   is    built   on    mai:shy  noblest  ruins, 

ground,  and  is  divided  by  the  Tiber  The  walls,  built  of  brick,  with 

into  two  unequal  parts,  that  on  the  occasional  patches  of  stone-work, 

left  bank  being  Rome  propjer,  and  with   numerous   towers,    have    an 

that  on  the  right  bank  being  the  average  height   of   about  50  feet. 

Leonine  city,  or  Trastevere.     Its  The  walls  on  the   left   bank    are 

walls  on  the  left  bank  are  10  miles,  ancient,   and,   following   the  same 

pierced  by  13  gates  ;  on  the  right  line  as  that  traced   by  Aurelian, 

bank  the  walls  are  between  3  and  4  a.d.  271,  must,  in  many  parts 'be 

miles  in  circuit,  with  three  or  four  identical  with  the  original  structure, 

more  gates.    Several  of  these  gates  though  comparatively  little  of  it 

have  been  bricked  up,  and  a  total  of  can  now  be  traced.    The  walls  on 

twelve  alone  remain  in  use.  They  en-  the    right   bank   are    much   more 

close  a  space  of  which  much  is  still  recent,  and  form  two  separate  en- 

uninhabited,  but  the  buildings  con-  closures  ;  a  transverse  wall,  immedi- 

stantly  in  progress  are  gradually  ately  south  of  the  Borgo,  separating 

reducing  it.                                *  it  from  the  suburb  of  Trastevere, 

The  site  of  the  ancient  Campus  and  converting  it,  with  its  castle  of 
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St  Angelo,  into  a  kind  of  isolated 
citadel. 

Bridges— In  anciept  Rome  the 
Tiber  was  crossed  by  eight  bridges. 
Vestiges  of  all  of  them  can  still  be 
traced,  but  only  four  are  now  entire. 
The  most  northerly  is  the  ancient 
Pons  ^litLSy  now  called  Poute  San 
Angelo.  It  is  a  fine  structure,  com- 
posed of  three  large  central  and  small 
arches,  and  though  extensively  re- 
paired in  1688,  was  until  1870  sub- 
stantially as  the  ancient  Romans 
left  it.  In  that  year  heavy  floods 
compelled  extensive  additions  to 
protect  the  bridge  from  collapsing, 
and  only  the  three  central  arches 
remain  of  the  old  structure.  At  a 
considerable  distance  below  is  the 
ancient  Pons  Valentiniani  connect- 
ing Janiculum  with  Trastevere,  now 
Ponte  SistOf  because  rebuilt  by  the 
fourth  pope  of  that  name  in  1474. 
it  has  four  arches.  The  other  two 
bridges  are  about  half  a  mile  lower 
down,  where  the  stream  is  divided 
into  two  channels  by  the  island -of 
San  Bartolomeo,  anciently  Insula 
Tiburina.  The  bridge  from  the  left 
bank  to  the  island,  called  the  Po7Ue 
di  Quattro  Capi,  from  a  four-headed 
Janus  which  stood  near  it,  is  the 
ancient  Pons  Fabricius,  and  retains 
a  good  deal  of  its  original  structure  ; 
it  consists  of  two  large  arches  with  a 
smaller  one  between  them  for  the 
escape  of  water  during  floods.  The 
other  bridge,  properly  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  one  just  described, 
is  the  ancient  Pons  Cestius  or  Gra- 
tianus,  and  now  bears  the  name  of 
the  island  which  it  connects  with 
the  right  bank ;  it  has  a  large  cen- 
tral arch,  and  two  smaller  side  ones. 
The  Gates,  twelve  in  number,  are 
only  deserving  of  a  passing  notice. 
The  finest,  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
situated  near  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  walls,  and  leading  by  one  of 
the  three  streets  which  meet  in 
front  of  it  to  Frascati,  consists  of  a 
noble  arch  of  travertine ;  the  Porta 
San  Sebastiano,  the  most  southerly 
of  all,  consists  of  two  fine  semi- 
circular brick  towers,  resting  on 
foundations  of  solid  marble ;   the 


Porta  San  Giovanni,  occupying  an 
intermediate  position  between  the 
two  already  mentioned,  possesses 
less  architectural  merit.  The  high 
road  to  Naples  by  the  Pontine 
Marshes  passes  out  of  it.  The 
Porta  San  Paolo,  in  the  south-west, 
is  considered  the  most  picturescjue 
of  all  the  modern  gates.  Returmng 
again  to  the  east  side,  we  have,  to 
the  north  of  Porta  Maggiore,  in 
turn,  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo, 
formed  of  two  ancient  towers ;  on 
the  north-east,  the  Porta  Pia,  re- 
built in  1564,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Porta  Nomentana,  from  the 
designs  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  and  on 
the  north,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  one  of 
the  finest  of  all  the  gates,  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  built  by  Vignola  in 
1561  from  Michael  Angelo's  designs, 
and  consisting  of  four  Doric  columns, 
with  statues  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  by  Mochi,  in  the  intervals 
between  them.  The  whole  space 
within  the  walls  is  divided  into  14 
rioni,  or  districts ;  of  these,  only 
two — Trastevere  and  the  Borgo — 
are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
The  Piazza  del  Popolo,  at  the  ex- 
treme north  of  the  city,  is  generally 
recommended  as  a  favourable  spot 
from  which  to  commence  the  visit 
to  the  various  objects  of  interest  in 
Rome. 

It  has  aU  Egyptian  obelisk  in  its 
centre,  and  two  handsome  churches 
in  front,  standing  so  far  apart  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  adjoining 
buildings,  as  to  leave  room  for  the 
divergence  of  three  principal  streets  ; 
one  in  the  centre,  between  the 
churches,  proceeding  almost  due 
south,  while  the  other  two  slant  off 
on  either  side,  to  the  south-east  on 
the  left  hand,  and  the  south-west 
on  the  right.  The  central  street  is 
called  the  CoRSO,  from  the  horse- 
races which  took  place  in  it  during 
the  Carnival,  and  is  practically 
identical  with  the  old  Flaminian 
Way.  This  street,  the  JiTiest  in 
Rmne,  is  about  50  ft.  wide,  and 
stretches  for  about  a  mile  in  a  direct 
line,  to  its  termination  in  the  Piazza 
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di  Venezia,  near  the  north  foot  of 
the  Capitol.  It  is  lined  with  splen- 
did palaces ;  and  at  all  times,  but 
more  especially  on  holidays,  when 
its  centre  is  thronged  with  carriages, 
and  its  side  pavement  with  pedes- 
trians, presents  at  once  a  very 
animated  and  a  very  imposing 
appearance.  The  diverging  street 
on  the  left,  above  referred  to,  is  the 
Via  Babuino.  It  proceeds  first 
direct  to  the 

Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  centre  of 
the  strangers*  qiiarter.  It  contains 
a  large  number  of  handsome  houses. 
The  whole  of  the  city  to  the  east  of 
this  street,  and  in  the  triangular 
space  included  between  it  and  the 
Corso,  being  situated  on  the  high 
ground  above  the  Campus  Martins, 
is  well  aired  and  healthy,  and  is 
usuodly  selected  for  residence  by 
American  and  English  visitors. 
The  number  of  private  palaces  and 
elegant  houses  whieh  it  contains 
caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  the 
aristocratic  quarter.  The  other 
diverging  street,  on  the  light  of  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  is  the  Via  Ripetta. 
It  pursues  a  course  nearly  parallel, 
and  in  parts  close  to  the  river,  and 
is  decidedly  handsome.  Several 
other  streets  intersecting  those  al- 
ready noticed,  more  especially  the 
Strada  di  Porta  Pia,  and  another, 
under  the  successive  names  of 
Via  Sistina,  Via  Felice,  and  Via 
della  Quattro  Fontane,  are  well 
built,  and  are  leading  thorough- 
fares. 

Home  cannot  boast  of  many 
Squares  of  much  merit,  though 
several  of  them  are  remarkable  for 
their  obelisks  and  fountains.  The 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  with  the  fine 
obelisk  in  the  centre,  has  been 
already  noticed.  The  latter,  of 
red  granite,  broken  into  three  pieces, 
and  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
once  stood  before  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Heliopolis ;  its  entire 
height,  including  base  and  orna- 
ments, is  about  116  feet. 

The  Piazza  Navorva,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Circus  Agon- 
alis,  is  about  280  yards  in  diameter. 


It  has  three  fountains,  one  at  each 
extremity,  and  the  third  in  the 
centre.  The.  last  consists  of  an  im- 
mense circular  basin,  73  feet  in 
diameter,  and  an  ancient  obelisk  of 
red  granite,  based  on  a  central  mass 
of  rock,  to  which  are  chained  four 
river  gods,  representing  the  Danube, 
Ganges,  Nile,  and  Platta.  The 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  in  which  is  a 
fountain  in  the  form  of  a  boat. 
The  great  ornament  of  this  piazza 
is  the  staircase  of  travertine,  lead- 
ing to  the  church  of  Trinita  de 
Monti,  on  an  eminence  above  it. 
The  Piazza  del  Pa^qtiino,  at  the 
angle  of  the  Braschi  Palace,  near 
the  Piazza  Navona,  so  called  from 
an  ancient  mutilated  fragment 
which  now  bears  the  name  of 
Pasquin's  statue,  has  less  merit  than 
fame,  being  the  spot  where  the 
Romans,  excluded  from  all  means 
of  expressing  their  opinions  through 
the  press,  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  give  utterance  to  them  bj'^  means 
of  placards.  These,  tbfiugh  often 
coarse,  are  seldom  deficient  in  wit 
or  keen  satire,  and  have  hence  ac- 
quired so  much  celebrity,  that  the 
term  pasquinade  has  become  Euro- 
pean. 

Pasquin. — The  mutilated  statue 
so  called,  before  whose  caustic 
jests  even  popes  and  princes 
trembled,  and  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  term  "pasquinade," 
adopted  by  all  nations,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  fine  specimen  of 
Grecian  sculpture ;  it  was  dis- 
covered in  the  16th  century,  and 
placed  at  the  comer  of  the  Palazzo 
Braschi,  where  several  streets  met ; 
it  derived  its  present  name  from  a 
facetious  tailor,  Pasquino,  who,  by 
his  satirical  jokes,  drew  people  to 
his  shop.  In  time,  when  written 
papers  containing  philippics  against 
the  powerful  nobles  of  Rome,  or 
satires  on  the  Government,  were 
affixed  to  this  statue,  which  stood 
near  his  house,  it  was  said  that 
the  spirit  of  Pasquin  spoke.  The 
natural  love  of  the  Roman  people 
for  wit  and  satire  caused  these 
spirited    placards    to    be    highly 
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relished,  and  the  popes  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  insolent 
sallies  of  Pasqiiin.  Once  he  was 
condemned  to  summary  punish- 
ment by  Adrian  VI.,  who  ordered 
the  statue  to  be  burnt  and  cast 
into  the  Tiber.  Poor  Pasquin  was, 
however,  rescued  by  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  the  courtiers,  who  hinted 
that  the  ashes  would  turn  into  frogs, 
and  croak  louder  than  ever  from 
their  watery  abode.  Many  of  these 
shafts  of  satire  were  directed  against 
the  popes. 

Pasquin  thus  addressed  Paul 
III.:  "Formerly  money  was  given 
to  poets  to  sing:  how  much  will 
you  give  me,  Paul,  to  be  silent  ? " 

When  Christina  of  Sweden  died 
in  Rome,  this  was  Pasquin's  epitaph 
for  her :  **  A  queen  without  a  king- 
dom—a Christian  (Christiana)  with- 
out faith — a  woman  without  mod- 
esty." 

At  the  time  when  the  French 
were  in  possession  of  Rome,  the 
caustic  jester  thus  welcomed  them  : 
"The  French  are  all  robbers.  .  .  . 
Not  all — but  Biiona  parte  "  (a  large 
portion). 

One  of  the  most  frequented  spots 
in  Rome  is  a  public  garden  occupy- 
ing the  high  ground  east  of  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo.  A  short  distance 
beyond  are  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Boi^hese,  forming  a  finely  planted 
and  richly  decorated  park  of  three 
miles  in  circuit,  which  are  thrown 
open  by  the  liberality  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  form  the  true  public 
park  of  Rome,  which  is  the  favour- 
ite resort  of  all  classes. 

Among  other  piazzas  may  be 
mentioned  the  Barberinif  with  the 
fountain  of  the  Triton  ;  the  Vittorio 
Mmanuele  with  flower  beds ;  the 
Capitol  or  Campi  doglio  designed 
by  Michael  Angelo  ;  Colanna.^  with 
the  Antonine  column  ;  Famese  ;  St 
John  Lat&ran^  with  the  largest 
obelisk  in  Rome,  brought  here  by 
Constantius;  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
gioref  with  an  obelisk ;  the  Qui- 
rinaZ  (called  Monte  Cavallo,  on 
account  of  the  ancient  statues 
which  ornament  it). 


Monte  Caoallo.  In  the  square  before 
the  palace  are  the  two  marble  horses, 
with  their  attendant  figures,  which 
some  suppose  to  be  Castor  and  Pollux ; 
while  others  insist  that  the  one  is  a 
copy  from  the  other,  and  that  each 
group  is  a  representation  of  Alexander 
taming  Bucephalus. 

If  we  may  believe  the  inscriptions, 
which  are  as  old  as  Constantme,  in 
whose  batjbs  they  were  found,  they  are 
the  work  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles. 
But  this  we  cannot  believe,  if  we  sup- 
pose them  to  represent  Alexander 
taming  Bucephalus ;  for,  according  to 
Pliny's  account,  Phidias  flourished  in 
the  eighty-third  Olympiad,  while  Alex- 
ander was  not  horn  till  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixth  Olympiad,  ninety-two 
years  afterwards.  From  the  same 
authority  we  learn  that  Praxiteles 
flourished  in  the  one  hundred  and 
fourth  Oljnnpiad,  eight  years  before 
the  birth  of  Alexander  ;  we  can  hardly 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  former 
lived  to  execute  a  statue  of  the  latter; 
That  they  are  really  the  works  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  unlikely ;  for  the  two  groups 
seem  evidently  to  have  been  contem- 
porary works,  whereas  about  a  century 
elapsed  between  the  time  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles. 

"These  groups,"  says  Matthews, 
**  are  full  of  spirit  and  expression  ;  but 
are  not  the  men  out  of  proportion? 
They,  appear  better  able  to  carry  the 
horses  than  the  horses  them.  The 
Egyptian  obelisk,  which  is  placed  be- 
tween them,  was  brought  hither,  at 
an  enormous  expense,  by  Pius  VI., 
from  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus." 

Other  piazzas  are  the  Paritheonj 
Venezia,  and  di  San  Pietro  aZ 
Vaticano  (elliptic,  having  on  its 
sides  the  magnificent  colonnade  of 
Bernini,  and  in  the  centre  two 
fountains  and  an  obelisk,  the  only 
one  which  was  left  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  Circus  of  Nero). 

Having  given  a  slight  survey  of 
the  topography  of  Rome,  we  will 
now  give  a  sketch  of  its 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Presuming  that  the  attention  of 
most  tourists  will  first  be  directed 
to  them,  we  shall  follow,  in  our 
brief  descriptions,  the  usual  order, 
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which  divides  them  into  three 
classes :  1st,  those  of  the  Period 
OF  THE  Kings  ;  2nd,  those  of  the 
Period  op  the  Republic  ;  and 
3rd,  those  of  the  Empire. 

Op  the  Time  of  the  Kings.— 
The  Mamertine  Prisons,  upon 
the  declivity  of  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
near  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
are  entered  through  the  church  of 
S.  Giuseppe  del  Falignamif  .  the 
name  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere  being 
often  applied  to  the  Career  or  prison 
itself.  They  consist  of  a  large 
vault,  which  appears  originally  to 
have  had  no  other  entrance  than  a 
square  aperture  at  the  top  in  the 
vaulted  roof;  and  a  lower  cell, 
called  the  Tullianum,  in  which  is 
a  spring  said  to  have  been  produced 
miraculously  by  St  Peter  when 
confined  here,  although  historically 
mentioned  long  before  his  time  in 
connection  with  Jugurtha,  who  was 
starved  to  death  in  this  prison. 
Amongst  other  historical  person- 
ages who  have  perished  here  may 
be  named  the  accomplices  of  Cati- 
line, strangled  by  order  of  Cicero  ; 
Vercingetorix,  the  Arvemian  chief, 
put  to  death  by  command  of  Julius 
Caesar  after  he  had  graced  his 
triumph ;  Sejanus,  the  favourite  of 
Tiberius ;  and  Joras  the  son  of 
Simeon,  the  Jewish  general,  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  The  construction 
of  these  vaults  in  every  way  proves 
their  high  antiquity,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  their  present  appellation.  The 
pillar  to  which  St  Peter  was  bound 
is  still  shown. 

Mainertine  Prison. — The  prison 
consists  of  two  cells,  one  above  the 
other,  to  Which  the  only  entrance 
is  by  a  small  aperture  in  the  roof 
of  the  upper  cell ;  while  a  similar 
aperture  in  its  floor  led  to  the  cell 
below.  The  upper  cell  is  seven- 
and-twenty  feet  in  length  by  twenty 
in  width  ;  the  lower,  which  is  of  an 
oval  form  is  twenty  by  ten.  The 
height  of  the  former  is  fourteen 
feet,  that  of  the  latter  only  seven. 
Sallust  (De  Bello  Cat.  c.  55)  gives 
us  the  following  description  of  it : 


— "In  the  prison  known  by  the 
name  of  the  TuUian  Prison,  on 
descending  a  little,  you  come  to  a 
dungeon  on  the  left,  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  about  twelve  feet.  Dead 
walls  on  all  sides  of  it  render  escape 
impossible  ;  above  it  is  a  cell  vaulted 
with  stone.  Its  uncleanliness,  its 
darkness,  and  its  noisome  smell, 
make  it  a  truly  disgusting  and 
horrible  abode." 

These  dungeons,  it  seems,  served 
as  the  State  prisons,  being  appro- 
priated to  persons  of  distinction. 
It  was  here,  as  we  learn  from 
Sallust,  that  the  Catiline  !c6nspira- 
tors  were  convicted  and  executed  ; 
it  was  here  that  Jugurtha  perished 
of  hunger  ;  and  that  Perseus,  the 
last  of  the  Macedonian  kings, 
dragged  on  a  miserable  existence, 
till,  towards  the  close  of  life,  he 
was  removed,  at  the  intercession  of 
his  conqueror,  Paulus  ^milius,  to 
a  less  frightful  abode.  Here,  too, 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul  were  immured. 
"St  Peter,  it  seems,  struck  his 
head  violently  against  the  side  of 
the  prison,  and  instead  of  fracturing 
his  skull,  he  indented  the  wall ; 
and  in  the  solid  rock  the  eyes  of 
the  faithful  still  discern  a  tolerable 
impression  of  his  features.  Again, 
it  happened  that,  during  his  im- 
prisonment, many  converts  came 
to  be  baptized  by  him,  and  as  there 
was  no  water  in  the  place,  Peter 
caused  a  fountain  to  spring  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  dungeon — which 
fountain  still  remains." 

The  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  great 
sewer,  was  built  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  150  years  after  the  building 
of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
ing the  marshes  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  Capitoline  hills  into  the 
Tiber.  The  best  point  of  examina- 
tion is  near  the  Arch  of  Janus, 
from  which  it  is  perfect  to  the  river. 
Part  of  it  has  been  disclosed  in 
recent  excavations  in  the  Fonim, 
The  point  of  discharge  into  the 
Tiber  is  still  to  be  seen  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Temple  of  Vesta. 

Cloaca  Maxima. — According  to 
Livy's  account,  the  work  was  com'- 
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menced  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who 
"dramed  the  low  grounds  of  the 
city  about  the  Forum,  and  the 
valleys  lyin^  between  the  Palatine 
and  Capitoline  hills,  by  carrying 
sewers  from  a  higher  level  into  the 
Tiber."— (Lib.  i.  c.  38.)  But  the 
drain  was  imperfect,  and  the  work,' 
according  to  the  same  authority, 
,was  completed  by  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus.  "Tarquin  the  Proud  made 
the  great  subterranean  cloaca  to 
carry  off  the  filth  of  the  city— a 
work  so  vast,  that  even  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  present  age  has  not 
been  able  to  equal  it.  — (Lib.  i. 
c.  56.) 

Period  op  the  Kbpublic— Of 
this  period  very  few  relics  remain. 
We  may  mention  only  the  Via 
Appia  and  other  great  roads  which 
led  from  Rome;  some  vestiges  of 
Pompey's  Theatre ;  perhaps  the 
building  very  doubtfully  called  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  and  now 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  Egiziaca; 
and  above  all,  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipios,  the  site  of  which  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  Appian  Way,  near  the 
gate  of  San  Sebastian,  and  of  which 
the  sarcophagus  rests  in  the  Vatican. 

Tomb  of  the  Scipios, — The  tomb 
is  in  a  garden,  not  far  from  the  gate 
of  San  Sebastian,  to  the  left  of  the 
Appian  Way.  A  dark  winding 
path  leads  to  the  interior  of  the 
vault ;  at  present,  however,  little 
remains  to  be  seen,  except  a  series 
of  dark,  damp  chambers,  the  in- 
scriptions and  monuments  having 
been  removed  to  the  Vatican,  and 
copies  substituted  in  their  stead. 
The  tomb  is  cut  out  of  that  soft 
porous  stone  called  tufa,  so  com- 
mon in  the  south  of  Italy ;  and  in 
the  w^ls  are  the  recesses  where  the 
sarcophagi  were  placed.  The  most 
interesting  monument  found  here, 
and  now  deposited  in  the  Vatican,  is 
the  sarcophagus  of  L.  C.  Scipio  Bar- 
batus,  great-grandfather  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  who  was  consul  in  the 
year  of  Rome  456.  Connected  with 
this  ruin  is  the  Columbarium  of 
Octavia,  wife  of  Nero,  wherein  her 
freedmen    received   burial.    There 
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are  several  other  Columbaria  with 
hundreds  of  urns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

None  of  its  ancient  works  remain 
on  the  Capitol,  except  a  comer  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  and 
a  foundation  wall  behind  the  Sena- 
tors* Palace,  forming  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  Tabularium,  or  Record 
Office.  Those  remains,  which  con- 
sist of  enormous  uncemented  blocks 
of  Peperine  stone,  are  of  great  an- 
tiquity, having  been  laid  down  as  a 
basement  for  the  Capitol  in  the  year 
of  Rome  367.  Livy,  who  notices 
the  work,  speaks  of  it  as  being  con- 
sidered a  remarkable  performance 
even  in  the  magnificence  of  his  day. 

The  two  summits  of  the  Capito- 
line Hill,  formerly  distinguished  by 
the  names  Arx  and  Capitolium,  are 
still  sufficiently  well  marked.  That 
which  was  termed  Arx — ^the  loftier 
of  the  two — was  on  the  south  side  of 
the  hill,  looking  towards  the  river, 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  the 
Aventine  Hill.  This  summit,  to 
which  the  modem  Romans  have 
given  the  name  of  Monte  Caprino, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
The  other,  facing  the  north, — to 
which  the  epithet  Capitolium  was 
more  peculiarly  appropriated,  and 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  -church 
of  Ara  Cceli, — ^is  thought  to  have 
been  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius. 

Period  op  the  Empire  (from  30 
B.C.  to  476  of  the  Christian  era). 
The  ROMAN  FORUM  (Campo  vac- 
cino).  This  place  of  assembly  of 
the  Roman  people  was  adorned  with 
magnificent  monuments.  Its  total 
ruin  dates  from  the  time  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  who,  called  to  the  succour 
of  Gregory  VII.,  made  of  it  a  heap 
of  ruins.  The  present  surface  of 
the  soil  is  26  feet  above  the  ancient 
level.  For  three  centuries  this  mass 
of  ruins  has  been  turned  over  by  the 
learned,  without  their  being  able  to 
arrive  at  the  exact  position  of  the 
Forum  Romanum. 

Standing  on  the  causeway  in  front 
of  the  Arch  of  Septimvus  Severus, 
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and  looking  toward  the  Capitol^  we  with  bas-reliefs  relating  to  his  vic- 
have  before  ns  the  modern  Capitol  tories  in  the  East.  It  was  once' 
resting  on  the  Tabulabium,  bnut  of  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was 
huge  blocks  of  tufa,  in  the  Etruscan  rebuilt  by  the  Senate  and  people  of 
style,  one  of  the  earliest  relics  in  Rome.  After  Oaracalla  killed  his 
Rome.  It  was  the  ancient  Record  brother  he  caused  the  name  Geta  to 
Office,  where  the  "tables  of  the  be  erased.  The  erasure  is  still 
law"  were  kept.  On  the  right  of  risible.  In  one  of  the  piers  is  a 
the  space  which  has  been  excavated,  staircase  leading  to  the  top. 
and  nearest  to  the  Tabularium,  is  The  gilded  statue  of  Marcus 
the  site  of  the  Tribune^  in  front  of  Aurelius,  now  in  front  of  the 
which  were  the  Rostba,  to  which  Capitol,  formerly  stood  near  this 
Antony  affixed  the  head  and  hand   arch. 

of  Cicero.  Below,  a  little  to  the  On  the  right  side  of  the  Forum, 
right,  is  the  site  of  the  Gomitiumy  in  looking  towards  the  Coliseum,  are 
the  area  of  which  was  preserved  the  the  extensive  disinterred  remains  of 
famous  fig  tree,  in  commemoration  the  Basilica  Julia,  begun  by 
of  the  one  under  which  Romulus  Julius  Caesar  and  finished  by 
and  Remus  were  suckled  by  a  wolf.  Augustus,  who  dedicated  it  in 
A  little  to  the  left  is  the  site  of  the  .honour  of  his  daughter.  Recent 
VidcancUf  a  platform  where  it  is  excavations  have  disclosed  its  whole 
said  Brutus  sat  and  saw  his  sons  be-  extent.  It  was  used  partly  for  the 
headed.  Below  the  Vulcanal,  and  Law  Coubts  and  partly  as  an 
just  behind  the  Arch  of  Severus,  Exchange  for  merchants.  Beyond 
was  the  Temple  of  Concobd,  of  theBasilica  Julia  are  three  beautiful 
which  there  remain  only  some  traces.  Corinthian  columns,  attributed  to 
of  the  cella.  The  Senate  sometimes  the  Temple  op  Castob  and  Pollux. 
assembled  here.  Near  the  Temple  Their  capitals  are  regarded  as  per^ 
of  Concord  are  the  three  Corinthian  feet  specimens  of  the  Corinthian 
columns,  in  Carrara  marble,  be-  <yrder.  Close  to  this,  under  the 
longing  to  the  Temple  OP  Vespasian.  Palatine  Hill,  is  the  site  of  the 
On  the  left  of  the  excavated  space,  Temple  of  Vesta,  which  was  burnt 
and  directly  beneath  the  Tabula-  in  the  tire  of  Nero,  and  restored 
rium,  a  range  of  columns  represents  for  the  last  time  by  Heliogabalus. 
chambers  used  by  the  scribes,  and  Close  to  the  temple  was  the  Regia 
called  the  School  op  Xanthus.  In  where  Jvlius  Coesar  lived  up  to  the 
front  of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian  time  of  his  death.  The  famous 
are  the  eight  Ionic  columns  sup-  Lake  op  Cubtius  is  supposed  to 
posed  to  have  been  part  of  the  Tem-  have  been  in  this  part  of  the 
PLB  of  Satubn.  Just  below  the  Forum.  It  was  probably  little 
Temple  of  Saturn  is  the  site  of  the  more  than  a  quagmire,  where 
Arch  of  Tiberius,  Near  the  Arch  of  afterwards  a  fountain  bearing  the 
Severus  is  a  small  conical  pyramid,  name  of  Lacus  Curtius  is  thought 
the  only  remains  of  the  mUliarium  to  have  stood.  Adjoining  the 
Aureumy  upon  which  the  distances  Basilica  Julia  is  the  famous 
to  various  places  outside  the  walls  Column  op  Phocas,  called  by, 
were  inscribed.  Close  by  the  Arch  Byron  "the  nameless  column  with 
of  Severus  the  ancient  Via  Sacba  is  a  buried  base,  which  after  lying 
visible.  It  descended  from  the  for  centuries  on  the  ground  was 
Capitol  between  the  temples  of  raised  to  its  original  elevation  by 
Saturn  and  Vespasian,  and  passed  the  munificence  of  the  Duchess  of 
to  the  left  of  the  Arch  of  Severus.  Devonshire  in  1813." 
The  Abch  op  Septimius  Sevebus       „t    *u  •  «u        ,nc^  o-^x  i-v 

was  erected  ad  205  in  honniir  nf  ^"  *^®  ^®  ^'  Phocas  (602-610)  the 
was  erectea  a.d.  ^o  m  nonour  ol  ^^  ^^  erecting  a  column  like  that  of 
that  emperor  and  his  two  sons,  Trajan  or  M.  Aurelius  had  been  lost, 
(^aracalla  and  Geta,    It  is  adorned   A   large   and    handsome   Corinthian 
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pillar,  taken  from  some  temple  or 
twilifia,  ^raa  therefore  placed  m  the 
Fbnxm,  on  a  large  pynunldai  baaU 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  it,  and  was 
surmounted  with  a  statue  of  Phocas 
in  ^It  bronze.  It  has  so  little  the 
appearance  of  a  monumental  column, 
that  for  a  long  while  it  was  thought 
to  belong  to  some  ruined  building,  till 
in  1813  the  inscription  was  discovered. 
The  name  of  Phocas  had,  indeed,  been 
erased,  but  that  it  must  have  been 
dedicated  to  him  is  shown  by  the  date, 
.  .  .  The  base  of  this  column,  dis- 
covered by  the  excavations  of  1816  to 
have  rested  on  the  ancient  pavement 
of  the  Forum,  proves  that  this  former 
centre  of  Roman  life  was  still,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  un- 
encumbered with  ruins."— Dyrr. 

In  front  of  the  chnrch  S.  Adrtano^ 
which  is  at  the  comer  of  the  street, 
near  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severua, 
is  a  fragment  of  a  basilica  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  famous 
Ourria  of  TuUus  Hostilins,  where 
the  Seriate  held  its  sessions  in  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi,  and  where 
"the  fate  of  the  world  was  de- 
cided.'* Beyond  this,  on  the  left, 
looking  towards  the  Coliseum,  are 
the  ten  beautiful  columns  of  the 
Temple  op  Antoninus  and  Faus- 
tina, which  now  form  part  of  the 
church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda. 

The  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Fattstinay  which  formed  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  Forum,  is,  owing, 
perhaps  to  its  conversion  into  the 
church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in.  Miranda, 
in  better  preservation  than  most  of 
the  neigh Douring  remains.  The 
following  inscription  may  still  be 
seen  upon  the  frieze : 

DIVO.    ANTONINO.    ET 
DIViB.   FAVSTINiE.   EX.   S.   C, 

but  whether  Antoninus  Pius  or 
Marcus  Antoninus  —  for  each  of 
them  had  a  Faustina  to  wife — be 
the  person  here  referred  to,  is 
matter  of  dispute.  Though  much 
of  the  ancient  structure  still  exists, 
the  principal  part  is  a  portico  of 
ten  columns —six  in  front,  and 
two,  exclusive  of  the  angular  ones, 
on  each  side  —  of  the  Corinthian 


order,  and  of  that  kind  of  marble 
which  the  Italians,  owing  to  some 
&ncied  resemblance  between  its 
laminae  and  the  flakes  of  an  onion, 
denominate  OipoUino.  The  height 
of  the  columns,  including  the 
bases  and  capitals,  which  are  of 
white  marble,  is  46  feet.  The 
cornice  of  the  front,  as  well  as  the 
shafts  of  the  pilasters  on  the  sides, 
have  disappeared  ;  but  part  of  the 
decoration  of  the  frieze,  consisting 
of  griffins  and  candelabra,  still  re- 
mains. The  approach  to  the  temple 
from  the  Via  Sacra  was  by  a  flight 
of  21  steps. 

A  little  farther  on  are  the  three 
enormous  arches  of  the  Basilica  of 
CONSTANTINE.  The  existing  ruins 
are  those  of  one  of  the  aisles.  On 
this  site  was  previously  the  Temple 
of  Peace. 

Temple  of  Peace.— Not  far  from> 
the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faus- 
tina are  what,  till  within  these  few 
years,  were  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
now  known  as  the  Basiuca  of 
CONSTANTINE,  a  vast  edifice  which 
was  erected  by  Vespasian.  All 
that  remains  of  this  splendid  struc- 
ture are  three  arches,  each  of  75 
feet  span,  but  recent  excavations 
have  been  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  two  apses.  It  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  a  nave  and  two 
side  aisles,  divided  from  each  other 
by  eight  Corinthian  columns.  One 
of  these  columns,  a  fluted  shaft,  ICJ 
feet  in  circumference,  and,  exclu- 
sive of  base  or  capital,  48  feet  in 
height,  may  still  be  seen  in  front 
of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  may 
serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  structure  to  which 
it  belonged.  There  is  now  no 
doubt  that'  the  entrance  was  on 
the  side  facing  the  Aventine  Mount. 

A  little  farther  on,  on  the  left, 
and  facing  the  Coliseum,  are  the 
remains  of  the  Temple  op  Venus 
AND  Rome,  consisting  of  a  cella 
facing  the  Coliseum  and  another  in 
the  cloisters  of  the  adjoining  con; 
vent.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
atrium  of  Nero's  golden  house,  and 
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is  said  to  be  the  last  pagan  temple 
which  remained  in  use  in  Rome. 
It  was  closed  in  391,  and  was  still 
entire  in  625. 

Temple  of  Venus  aiid  Rome.^ 
The  ruins  of  this  temple— which 
have  sometimes  been  assigned  to 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
or  of  Isis  and  Serapis— consist  of 
two  cellas,  connected  by  their  semi- 
circular tribunes  ;  together  with  a 
flight  of  steps  between  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  fVancesca  Romana  and 
the  Arch  of  Titus.  The  temple, 
which  originally,  or  at  some  time  of 
its  history,  was  formed  of  two 
temples,  was  built  after  a  design  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian.  Dio  tells 
us  (Lib.  Ixix.)  that  the  design  was 
submitted  to  Apollodorus,  who  had 
distinguished  himself,  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  by  the  Forum  which 
goes  by  that  emperor's  name,  as 
well  as  by  a  bridge  over  the 
Danube;  and  that  Apollodorus, 
being  too  little  of  a  courtier  to 
commend  what  he  could  not  ap- 
prove, and  being  already  in  dis- 
grace for  a  similar  offence,  was 
condemned  to  die.  The  building, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  colon- 
nade, was  about  360  feet  in  length, 
and  175  feet  in  width. 

Close  by  is  the  Arch  op  Titus, 
under  which  passes  the  Via  Sacra. 
It  was  built  to  commemorate  the 
aking  of  Jerusalem.  Upon  it  are 
oas-reliefs  of  the  seven-branched 
candlestick,  and  other  treasures  of 
the  Jewish  temple. 

Arch  of  Titus.— This  structure, 
consisting  of  one  large  arch,  was 
erected  by  the  Senate  and  people  of 
Rome  to  commemorate  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem.  On  the  attic,  facing 
the  Coliseum,  is  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

SENATVS. 

POPVLVSQVE.   ROMANVS. 

DIVO.  TITO.   DIVI.   VESPASIANI.    F. 

VESPASIANO.  AVGVSTO. 

From  the  epithet  Divus  here  given 
to  Titus — an  epithet  never  applied 
to  a  living  emperor — it  is  evident 


that  this  Arch  was  not  erected  .till 
after  his  death,  probably  in  a.d. 
81,  by  Domitian ;  a  fact  which 
might  also  be  inferred  from  the 
apotheosis  of  the  emperor,  on  the 
crown  of  the  interior  of  the  Arch, 
represented  by  the  figure  of  a 
man  seated  upon  an  eagle.  Under 
the  Arch  may  still  be  seen  various 
relievos,  representing— on  one  side, 
the  emperor  seated  in  a  car,  con- 
ducted by  the  Genius  of  Rome,  and 
attended  by  Victory,  who  is  in  the 
act  of  crowning  him  with  a  wreath 
of  laurel — on  the  other,  the  Table 
of  the  Shewbread,  the  Seven- 
branched  Golden  Candlestick,  the 
Incense  Vessel,  and  the  Jubilee 
Trumpets,  copied,  in  all  prob- 
ability, from  the  originals.  On  the 
interior  the  four  Victories,  so  light 
and  elegant,  being  in  lower  relief, 
are  better  preserved  than  the  more 
prominent  sculptures. 

"  Standing  beneath  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
and  amid  so  much  ancient  dust,  it  is 
difficult  to  forbear  the  commonplaces 
of  enthusiasm,  on  which  hundreds  of 
tourists  have  alwaya  insisted.  Over  the 
half-worn  pavement,  and  beneatli  this 
Arch,  the  Roman  armies  had  trodden 
in  their  outward  march,  to  fi^t  battles 
a  world's  width  away.  Returning 
victorious,  with  royal  captives  and 
inestimable  spoil,  a  Roman  triumph, 
that  most  gorgeous  pageant  of  earthly 

Eride,  has  streamed  and  flaunted  in 
undred-fold  succession  over  these 
same  flagstones,  and  through  this  yet 
stalwart  archway.  It  is  politic,  how- 
ever, to  make  few  allusions  to  such  a 
past;  nor  is  it  wise  to  suggest  how 
Cicero's  feet  may  have  stepped  on 
yonder  stone,  or  how  Horace  was  wont 
to  stroll  near  by,  making  his  footsteps 
chime  with  the  measure  of  the  ode  that 
was  ringing  in  his  mind.  The  very 
ghosts  of  that  massive  and  stately 
epoch  have  so  much  density  that  the 
people  of  to-day  seem  the  thinner  of 
the  two,  and  stand  more  ghost-like  by 
the  arches  and  columns,  letting  the 
rich  sculpture  be  discerned  through 
their  ill-compacted  substance."— Haw- 
thorne. 

Between  the  Arch  of  Titus  and 
the  Coliseum,  the  ancient  pavement 
of  this  famous  road,  composed  of 
huge  polygonal  blocks  of  lava,  has 
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been  allowed  to  remain.    Here  we  and  over  the  lateral  arches,  which 

may   imagine   Horace   taking   his  have  justly  been  characterised  as 

favourite  walk : —  carved   in   the   style  of  a  village 

tombstone, — were    evidently    torn 

"Ibani  forte  Via  Sacra,  sicut  meus  from  a  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan, 

est  mo8,  whose  victories  they  record.    There, 

^^L^"^^  iS!^?**S!T"?^"^'  as   Gibbon   sarcastically  observes, 

totua  m  ilhs. -Sat.  1.  9.  ,,^^    Parthian    captives    appear 

It   appears   to   have    been    the  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  prince 

favourite  resort  of  the  incurs  of  who     never     carried     his     arms 

the  day : beyond      the      Euphrates  ;      and 

curious   antiquaries   can   still  dis- 

**  '^desne,  Sacram  metiente  te  viam  cover  the  he^d  of  iSrajan  on  the 

Cum  bis  trium  ulnarum  toga,  trophies    of   Constantine."      It    is 

Ut  ora  yertat  hue  et  hue  euntium  gy^n  thought  that  the  whole  compo- 

Libemma  mdignatao?  g-^j^^  ^  ^^       ^^  ^^^  ^^^  -^^^^ 

UORACB,  J!-poa.  4.  ^^^  ^  transformed  Arch  of  Trajan. 

The   Via   Sacra   was    originally  The  medallions  on  the  Arch  serve 

bordered  with  shops.    Ovid  alludes  to  illustrate    some  imperial  func- 

fiequently  to  the  purchases  which  tions  and  some  religious  rites. 

might  be  made  there  in  his  time. 

In  this  especial  part  of  the  Via  was  We    have    now    reached     the 

the  market  for  fruit  and  honey—  COLISEUM,  or  the  Flavian  Amphi- 
theatre.     It  was   commenced   by 

"Dmn  bene  dives  ager,   dum   rami  Vespasian,  on  his  return  from  his 

*^,P°!?*?®"  ?^i^*»*.     J  war  aeainst  the   Jews,    continued 

Adferatincalathorusticadonapuer.  ""t    j*j;"!LA    i.„  iT;-    «i^«-V   ««« 

Rure  suburbano  poteris  tibi  <ficere  J?d  dedicated    by^his   eldest  son 

missa;  Titus,  A.D.  80,  and  completed  by 

nia  vel   in  Sacra  sint  licet  empta  his  youngest  son,   Domitian,   who 

Via."— Ovid,  Art.  Aman.  ii.  203.  succeeded  Titus.     Seats  were  pro- 
vided  for   over   8.5,000  people  to 

At   the   foot   of  the  hill,  after  witness   the  exhibition    of    those 

passing  through  the  Arch  of  Titus,  gladiatorial  and  wild  beast  combats 

are  the  remains  of  the  basin  and  which  were  the  national    pastime 

the   brick   cone   of  the    fountain  and  delight  of  the  Roman  populace, 

called    Meta    Sudans,    where   the  At  its  inauguration  by  Titus,  6000 

gladiators  used  to  wash.     Seneca,  wild  beasts  and  many  captives  are 

who  lived  near  by,  complains  in  his  said  to  have  been  slain.    The  early 

epistles  of  the  noise  made   by  a  'Christians    stained    it    with    their 

showman  who  blew  his  trumpet  at  blood,  but  the  Emperor  Honorius 

this  fountain.     On   the  right  the  on  adopting  Christianity  abolished 

Via  Triumphalis,  which    leads  to  these  combats  in  406.    The  destruc- 

the  Appian  Way,  passes  under  the  tion  of  the  pile  is  said  to  have  been 

Abch  op  Constantine.  commenced  by  Totila  in  626  for  the 

sake  of  the  metal   clamps   of 

Constantine' 8  Arch,  situated  near  stones,  but  it  was  still  nearly  entire 

the  Coliseum,  between  the  Palatine  in  the  8th  century  ;  in  the  14th  and 

and  Coelian  hills,   was  erected  to  later  it  was  plundered  for  the  sake 

that  emperor  by  the  Senate  and  of    its    materials.       It    is*  built 

people  of  Rome,  in  honour  of  his  principally     of     travertine,     and 

victory  over   Maxentius,    at    Saxa  presents  externally  four  orders  of 

Rubra,  near  the  Ponte  MoUe.     It  is  architecture  superimposed  one  upon 

the   largest    and    noblest    of    the  the  other  in   the   four   stages    or 

triumphal  arches.    But  its  columns  storeys.    The  lower  one  is  Tuscan 

and  statues,  as  well  as  its  relievos,  or  Doric,  the  second  Roman  Ionic, 

— except  those  in  the  narrow  bands,  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  foliated 
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CoriDthian  or  composite  order ;  but 
all  the  architectural  decorations 
indicate  a  degraded  style.  The 
lower  stages  consist  of  arcades  of 
semicircular  arches,  separated  by 
80  pilasters,  each  with  its  proper 
entaolature,  but  the  roof  of  the 
upper  is  flat.  Some  of  the  consoles 
which  supported  the  awning  poles 
still  remain.  The  north-eastern 
portion  is  the  best  preserved,  and 
enables  us  to  restore  in  imagination 
the  whole.  Its  form  is  elliptic,  the 
extreme  length  of  its  longer  axis 
being  about  615  ft.,  and  of  its 
shorter,  510  ft. ;  the  arena  is  278  ft. 
by  177  ft.;  and  the  circumference 
of  the  whole  is  570  yds.  The 
arches  of  the  four  principal 
entrances  correspond  with  the  axes 
of  the  building  above  mentioned, 
are  wider  than  the  others,  and 
probably  led  to  the  seats  of 
distinguished  visitors  in  the 
podium^  or  place  of  honour,  in 
which  a  particular  place,  called  the 
auggestum,  was  set  apart  for  the 
emperor.  The  nature  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  corridors  of 
the  lower  stages,  the  concentric 
rows  of  seats  which  sloped  down 
from  the  gallery  to  the  arena,  and 
the  arena  itself,  will  be  apparent  to 
the  visitor ;  but  the  uses  of  the 
substructures  are  purely  conjec- 
tural, although  it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  may  have  served  as  dens 
for  wild  beasts,  and  as  dungeons 
for  the  early  Christians  destined  for 
their  prey.  The  aesthetic  impres- 
sion is  that  produced  by  massiveness 
and  magnitude,  and  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  quotation  made  use 
of  by  Byron : — 

**  While  stands   the   Coliseum,   Rome 

shall  stand ; 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Borne  shall 

fall  ; 
And  when  Rome  falls,— the  World." 

It  is,  by  common  consent,  the 
grandest  ruin  of  old  Rome.  The 
cause  of  its  dilapidation  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  same 
writer's  words : — 


"  Arches  on  Arches !  as  it  were  that 

Rome, 
Collecting  the   chief  trophies  of   her 

line, 
Would  huild  up  all  her  triumphs  in 

one  dome. 


A   Ruin,    yet   what    ruin !    from    its 

mass, 
Walls,  palaces,  half  cities  have   been 

rear'd  : 
Yet   oft   the    enormous    skeleton    ye 

pass, 
•And   marvel  where   the  spoil  could 

have  appear'd."* 

His  other  allusions  to  this  edifice, 
in  the  same  great  poem,  are  too 
long  for  quotation  here,  but  those 
in  the  "Informed  Transformed'* 
are  sufficiently  concise  and  sug- 
gestive : — 

"  And  those  scarce  mortal  arches, 
Pile  above  pile  of  everlasting  wall, 
The  theatre  where  emperors  and  their 

subjects 
(Those  subjects  Romans)  stood  at  gaze 

upon 
The  battles   of  the  monarchs  of  the 

wild 
And   wood,    the  lion   and   his   tusky 

rebels 
Of  the  then  untamed  desert,  brought 

to  joust 
In    the    arena   (as    right    well    they 

might, 
When  they  had   left   no   human    foe 

unconquer'd) ; 
Made  even  the  forest  pay  its  tribute  of 
Life  to  their  amphitheatre,  as  well 
As   Dacia  men    to    die    the    eternal 

death 
For    a    sole    instant's    pastime,    and 

'Pass  on 
To  a  new  Gladiator ! ' " 

Coliseum. — To  that  colossal  taste, 
which  gave  such  an  unnatural  ex- 
pansion to  most  of  the  works  of 
the  Empire,  may  we  also  refer  the 
Coliseum : — 

"Which,    on    its    public  shows,    un- 
peopled Rome, 
And   held   uncrowded   nations   in  its 
.  womb." 

But  here  gigantic  dimensions  were 
excusable,  becsmse  necessary ;  for 
though  the  amphitheatre  was  con- 
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«tructed  with  so  much  attention  to 
convenience  that  hundreds  could 
enter  at  once,  and  on  so  vast  a  scale 
that,  according  to  some  accounts, 
fifty,  or  even  eighty,  thousand  could 
find  seats,  the  space  was  still  in- 
sufticient,  and  tne  crowd  for  the 
morning  games  began  at  midnight. 

Various  statements  have  been 
given  of  the  dimensions  of .  the 
Jblayian  amphitheatre ;  but  the 
most  generally  received  is  that 
which  makes  the  length  584  ft., 
the  width  468.  The  length  of  the 
arena  is  278  ft.,  the  width  177  ;  the 
exterior  approaching  much  nearer 
to  a  circle  than  the  interior.  The 
height  of  the  building  is  stated  at 
179  ft.,. which,  though  considerable, 
seems  hardly  to  warrant  the  strong 
expression  of  Ammianus,  who, 
speaking  of  the  Coliseum,  calls  it 
**a  solid  mass  of  stone-work,  to 
whose  summit  the  human  eye  can 
scarcely  reach."— (Lib.  xvi.  c.  10.) 
As  little  will  it  justify  the  ex- 
pression of  Calpumius,  "that  it 
almost  reached  the  skies." — (Eclog. 
vii.  23.) 

The  arena,  or  space  where  the 
shows  were  ■  exhibited,  derived  its 
name  from  the  sand  with  which, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  wild 
beasts  slain  there,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  strew  it.  Hence  the 
word  was  afterwards  used,  not 
unfrequently,  to  denote  the  am- 
phitheatre itself,  and  a  gladiator 
was  sometimes  called  arenariv^. 
The  arena  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  (still  nearly  entire)  carried  to 
a  height  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
wild  beasts  from  leaping  over  it. 
On  the  top  of  this  wall  was  a 
balustrade,  called  podium.  The 
row  of  seats  nearest  to  the  podium 
was  occupied  by  the  more  distin- 
guished senators,  the  consuls,  pisB- 
tors,  etc. 

Besides  the  combats  of  wild 
beasts  with  gladiators,  or  of  gladi- 
ators with  each  other,— the  usual 
exhibitions  of  the  amphitheatre, — 
sometimes  condemned  malefactors, 
and  unoffending  Christians,  were 
here  exposed  to  wild  beasts. 


Combats  of  wild  beasts  with 
human  beings  were  exhibited  as 
late  as  the  sixth  century,  but  the 
last  fight  of  gladiators  took  place  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
On  that  occasion,  **  Telemachus,  an 
Asiatic  monk,  who  had  undertaken 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  endeavouring  to 
suppress  these  barbarous  sports, 
rushed  into  the  arena,  in  the  hope 
of  separating  the  combatants.  The 
praetor  Alypius,  exasperated  at  this 
interruption  of  his  favourite  amuse- 
ment, forthwith  ordered  the  gladia- 
tors to  put  the  intruder  to  death. 
From  that  time,  however,  Honorius 
abolished  these  gladiatorial  com- 
bats, nor  were  they  ever  afterwards 
revived." 

It  is  admitted  that  the  palace  of 
St  Mark— the  Chancery  and  the 
Famese  Palace — were  built  with 
materials  taken  from  the  Coliseum. 
And  it  is  said  that  the  Barberini 
Palace  borrowed  largely  from  the 
same  source ;  hence  the  concetto — 
quod  non  fecerunt  Barbari  Bomse, 
fecit  Barbariui.  At  last,  to  ensure 
it  against  further  dilapidation,  it 
was  consecrated  by  Benedict  XIV. 
.  Every  nation  has  its  vices,  and 
cruelty  seems  to  have  been  the  vice 
of  Rome.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the 
truly  brave  are  never  cruel ;  but  to 
that  assertion  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre gives  the  lie.  "Here  sat 
the  conquerors  of  the  world  coolly  to 
enjoy  the  tortures  and  the  death  of 
men  who  had  never  offended  them ;" 
of  men — 

"Spared  but  to  die,   a   public   spec- 
tacle, 

In  combat  with  each  other,  and  re- 
quired 

To  fall  with  grace,  with   dignity— to 
sink 

While  life  is  gushing,  and  the  plaudits 
ring 

Faint  and  yet  fainter  on  their  failing 
ear, 

As  models  for  the  sculptor." 

Rogers. 

"Two  aqueducts    were  scarcely 
sufficient  to  wash  off  the  human 
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blood  ivliiGh  a  few  honrs'  sport  shed  and  gracefulness  of  its  form,  the 
in  this  imperial  shambles.  Twice  beautiful  colour  of  its  marbles,  and 
in  one  day  came  the  senators  and  the  delightful  effect  of  its  single 
matrons  of  Rome  to  the  butchery  ;  central  light,  force  themselves  upon 
a  virgin  always  gave  the  signal  for  our  admiration."  Forsyth  seems  to 
slaughter."  think  that  the  elevation  is  beautiful 

Next  to  the  Forum  and  Coliseum  where  it  should  be  grand  ;  and  that 
in  antiquarian  interest  is  the  Pan-  its  Corinthian,  though  exquisite, 
THBON.  It  was  built  by  Agrippa,  made  the  Attic  here  a  necessary 
the  son-in-law  of  Augustus.  The  evil.  "Had  Hadrian  caught  the 
portico  is  decorated  with  sixteen  full  majesty  of  the  naked  dome, 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  and  embellished  its  walls  with  one 
the  bases  and  capitals  are  of  white  grand  order  that  rose  to  the  origin 
marble,  and  the  shafts  of  single  of  the  vault,  so  full  a  support  would 
blocks  of  black  and  white  Oriental  have  balanced  the  vast  tacunaria  of 
granite,  nearly  5  feet  in  diameter  that  vault,  which  now  overpower  us, 
and  46  feet  in  height.  The  Cor-  and  the  whole  temple  would  have 
inthian  capitals  are  the  finest  that  been  *  more  simply,  more  severely 
have  come  down  to  us  from  ancient  great.*  Vast  as  they  appear,  those 
time.  The  Pantheon  was  divested  deep  coffers  are  really  not  dispro- 
of its  bronze-gilt  tiles  by  the  Em-  portioned  to  the  hemisphere,  and, 
peror  Constans  II.,  and  was  further  diminishing  as  they  ascend,  they 
despoiled  by  Pope  Urban  VIlI.  stop  just  at  the  point  where  they 
The  interior  is  a  perfect  circle  of  would  cease  to  be  noble  or  entire. 
140  feet  diameter,  which  is  exactly  "Though  plundered  of  all  its 
equal  to  the  height,  hulf  of  which  is  brass,  except  the  ring  which  was 
that  of  the  dome.  The  building  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  aperture 
lighted  by  a  circular  opening  30  ft.  above  ;  though  exposed  to  repeated 
in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  the  fire ;  though  sometimes  flooded  by 
vault.  The  walls  are  23  ft.  in  the  river,  and  always  opien  to  the 
thickness  between  the  recesses.  It  rain,  no  monument  of  eoual  an- 
is  to  the  fact  that  Pope  Boniface  IV,  tiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as  this 
obtained  permission  from  the  Em-   rotunda." 

peror  Phocas  to  convert  it  into  a  The  Tfieatre  of  Marcellus,  There 
Christian  church  so  early  as  609,  are  some  remains  of  arcades  which 
dedicated  to  Santa  Maria  ad  Mar-  are  admired  as  architectural  models, 
tyres,  that  its  perfect  preservation  but  the  site  of  this  theatre  is  occu- 
is  due.  The  two  bell-turrets  were  pied  by  the  Orsini  Palace,  formerly 
added  by  BeminL  Raphael,  Peruzzi,  the  home  of  the  Savelli,  and  occupied 
Pierino  del  Vaga,  Annibale  Caracci,  by  the  historian  Niebuhr,  when 
and  Zucchero  are  buried  iu  it.  Prussian  Ambassador,  from  1816  to 

The  last  interment  in  the  Pan-  1823.  Twelve  Corinthian  columns 
theon  was  that  of  King  Victor  in  marble,  much  damaged,  and  of 
Emmanuel  II.  in  1878.  which  the  original   destination  is 

The  entrance  to  the  Pantheon  uncertain,  now  form  the  fafade  of 
Is  by  doors  cased  in  bronze,  not  un-  the  dogana  di  terra. 
worthy  of  the  temple  itself;  though  The  Columns  of  Trajan  and  An- 
it  has  been  said  that  the  original  toninus  belong  to  the  list  of  the 
doors  were  carried  away  by  Gen-  most  remarkable  monuments  of 
seric,  and  that  these  were  supplied  ancient  Rome.  The  finest,  the 
from  some  other  edifice.  "I  do  Column  of  Trajan,  is  situated  in 
not  believe,"  says  Wood,  "  that  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  It  is  147  ft. 
there  is  any  person  so  insensible  high,  and  the  shaft  is  composed 
to  the  effect  of  architecture  as  not  of  twenty-three  blocks  of  Carrara 
to  feel  the  surpassing  beauty  of  this  marble,  presenting  externally  a 
building  internally.    The  simplicity   series  of  low   reliefs   spirally  ar- 
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ranged,  representing  subjects  taken 
from  the  wars  of  Trajan  against  the 
Daeians,  and  comprising  2500  human 
figures,  besides  horses,  fortresses, 
etc.  The  summit  may  be  reached 
by  an  internal  staircase.  The  statue 
of  Trajan,  by  which  it  was  origin- 
ally surmounted,  has  been  replaced 
by  one  of  St  Peter. 

'*  Trajan's  Column  is  an  immense 
field  of  antiquities,  where— contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  sculptors,  of 
representing  the  figure  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  or  of  suppressinff  jiart  of  the 
dresses  in  vogue,  or  introducing  dresses 
that  never  were  in  vogue  at  all— the 
Roman  dress  and  tactics  are  exhibited 
without  idteration  or  embellishment. 
We  find  the  soldiers  constantly  carrying 
their  swords  on  the  right  side.  On  the 
march  they  are  generally  bare-headed ; 
some  have  no  helmets,  others  wear 
them  suspended  from  the  right  shoulder. 
Some  of  them  have  lions'  heads  for 
caps,  with  the  mane  hanging  down 
behind.  Each  of  them  carries  a  stick 
over  the  left  shoulder,  which  seems  to 
have  been  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
his  provisions.  We  may  observe  a 
wallet,  a  vessel  for  wine,  and  an 
apparatus  for  dressing  their  provisions." 
—Grant.. 

The  shaft  of  the  Column  of  An- 
toninus is  formed  of  twenty-eight 
blocks  of  marble,  and,  excluding 
its  base  and  capital,  and  including 
the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  is  the 
same  height  as  that  of  Trajan,  of 
the  general  conception  of  which  it  is 
an  inferior  reproduction. 

'^Aureliug'g  Column  is  more  gener- 
ally known  by  the  name  of  Antonine'a 
Pillar ;  but  an  inscription  found  near 
it  proves  it  to  belong  to  M.  Aurelius, 
and  the  relievos  are  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  his  exploits.  They  are  more 
defaced  .than  those  of  Ti^jan's  Pillar ; 
the  fibres,  too,  are  more  prominent, 
more  confused,  and  inferior  in  sculp- 
ture, in  story,  and  instruction.  'The 
most  remarkable  piece  in  Antonine's 
Pillar,'  says  Addison,  *i8  the  figure  of 
Jupiter  Pluvius  sending  down  rain  on 
the  fainting  army  of  M.  Aurelius,  and 
thunderbolts  on  his  enemies,  which  is 
the  greatest  confirmation  possible  of 
the  story  of  the  Christian  Legion,  and 
will  be  a  standing  evidence  for  it,  when 
any  passage  in  an  old  author  may  be 
supposed  to  be  foiled  ' " 


Another  celebrated  ruin  is  that  of 
a  small  circular  temple,  for  a  long 
time  known  as  the  Tbmplb  op  Vesta 
(Piazza  della  bocca  della  Verita). 
One  of  the  twenty  marble  Corinthian 
columns  by  which  it  was  surrounded 
is  wanting.  Close  to  it  is  the 
Atrium,  or  residence  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  who  kept  alight  the  eternal 
fires. 

Temple  of  Vesta.— This  elegant 
little  structure,  though  said  by  some 
to  be  of  a  date  prior  to  the  age  of 
Augustus,  has  no  great  evidence  to 
produce  in  support  of  its  pretensions 
to  such  antiquity.  It  is  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  and  was  surrounded 
originally  with  a  colonnade  of 
twenty  fluted  pillars  of  the  Corin- 
thian order  and  of  Parian  marble, 
one  of  which  has  since  perished ; 
the  cornice  also  and  the  ancient 
roof  have  shared  the  same  fate.  In 
Ovid's  time  it  was  covered  with  a 
brazen  or  bronze  roofv  The  walls 
are  composed  of  blocks  of  Parian 
marble,  so  neatly  fitted  together  as 
to  look  like  one  continuous  mass. 
The  columns  are  35  ft.  in  height ; 
the  circumference  of  the  colonnade 
is  170  ft.  It  was  burnt  in  Nero's 
fire,  and  repaired  by  Vespasian  or 
Domitian.  It  was  burnt  again  in 
191,  and  Julia  Pia,  wife  of  Septim- 
ius  Severus,  restored  it.  This  is, 
probably,  the  building  still  in  ex- 
istence.* It  was  consecrated  as  a 
Christian  church,  and  is  called 
S.  Stefano  della  Carzoze,  or  the 
Madonna  del  Sole. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  so- 
called  temples  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine (now  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Cosmedin),  and  of  Fortuna 
VirUis  (church  of  Santa  Maria 
Egiziaca),  and  the  house  of  Kienzi. 

The  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  is 
said  by  some  to  have  been  built  by 
Servius  Tullius,  in  gratitude  for  his 
exaltation  to  the  rank  of  a  monarch, 
though  originally  a  slave.  But 
though  this  building  may  perhaps 
claim  nearly  equal  antiquity  with 
the  one  erected  by  Servius  Tullius, 
it  cannot  be  the  very  same  structure ; 
for  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  tells 
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118  that,  shortly  after  Serviiis*s 
death,  the  temple  was  burned 
dovm,  and  that  his  statue,  carved 
in  wood  and  gilt,  was  the  only 
thing  saved  from  the  flames.  The 
front  is  decorated  with  four  elegant 
fluted  Ionic  columns.  Of  the  decor- 
ations of  the  sides,  consisting  of  two 
pillars  (including  the  angular  ones) 
and  five  half  pillars,  siz  are  still 
visible ;  the  other  side  is  blocked 
up  by  buildings. 

Baths.— The  Baths  and  Palace 
OP  Titus  were  the  first  gallery  of 
ancient  painting  restored  to  the 
world  ;  for  here  it  was  that,  in  the 
time  of  Baphael,  not  only  the  fiproup 
of  the  Laocoon  was  discovered,  but 
several  subterranean  chambers  also, 
containing  some  very  beautiful 
specimens  of  painted  ceilings,  in 
excellent  preservation. 

The  baths  were  fitted  up  in  the 
most  costly  manner,  that  which  was 
first  designed  to  promote  health  be- 
coming an  object  of  luxury  and 
magnificence,  but  although  they  ex- 
isted as  recently  as  the  sixteenth 
century  they  have  now  practically 
disappeared. 

The  famous  Nozze  Aldobrandini, 
now  in  the  Vatican,  was  found  in 
the  Baths  of  Titus.  It  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  marriage  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis,  and  derived  its  name 
from  the  Aldobrandini  gallery,  to 
which  it  originally  belonged  {visible 
daily). 

The  Baths  of  Caracalla,  com- 
menced bv  that  emperor  a.d.  212, 
next  to  the  Coliseum,  present  the 
most  striking  proof  of  the  grandeur 
of  ancient  Home.  From  what  is 
left,  we  may  form  some  notion  of 
the  splendid  CeUa  Solearis,  of  which 
Spartian  has  given  us  such  a  superb 
description.  The  architects  of  his 
time,  he  says,  were  unable  to  ex- 
plain the  scientific  construction  of 
its  ceiling.  "Cellam  Solearem  ar- 
chitecti  negant  posse  uUA  imitatione, 
qu&  facta  est,  fieri."  The  ceiling, 
which  was  flat,  is  supposed  to  have 
consisted  of  a  framing  of  brass 
lattice-work,  which,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  interlacing  of  a  sandal 


latchet,  gave  to  the  apartment  the 
name  of  Oella  Solearis.  While  the 
lower  orders  mixed  in  the  same 
baths,  rooms  were  fitted  up  for  the 
more  fastidious  with  bathing  vessels 
of  granite,  porphyry,  and  basalt, 
many  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  Vatican.  In  all  there  was  ac- 
commodation for  1600  bathers  at 
the  same  time. 

These  Baths,  with  the  attached 
grounds  and  racecourse,  occupied  an 
area  of  130,000  square  yards.  The 
baths,  properly  so  called,  covered 
an  oblong  rectan^lar  space,  720  ft. 
long  by  375  ft.  wide,  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  porticoes  and  gardens. 
The  Antonine  aqueduct,  leading 
from  the  great  Claudian  aqueduct 
over  the  Arch  of  Drtiatts,  supplied 
the  baths  with  water. 

It  was  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla 
that  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
sculpture  were  discovered,  the 
famous  Torso  of  the  Vatican,  the 
Famese  Hercules,  the  Flora,  the 
Callypygian  Venus,  and  the  group 
of  Diroe  and  Amphion,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Toro  Famese. 
The  mosaics  of  "The  Athletes"  in 
the  Lateran  Museum  wer«  found 
here. 

Baths  of  Dioclbtian.— All  the 
other  baths  have  been  stripped  of 
their  magnificent  columns  ;  but 
the  great  hall  of  these — the  Pina- 
cotheca,  as  it  was  called,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  the  Cella  Caladaria — 
was  converted  into  a  church  by 
Michael  Angelo ;  and  the  superb 
granite  pillars,  each  consisting  of 
a  single  block,  43  ft.  in  height,  still 
remain  as  they  stood  in  the  days'  of 
Diocletian.  These  baths  -were  the 
largest  of  all,  and  their  circumfer- 
ence was  not  less  than  2000  yards. 
This  church — known  by  the  name 
of  S.  Maria  degu  Angeli— is  in 
the  form  of  the  Greek  cross,  a  form 
much  more  favourable  than  the 
Latin  for  displaying  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  building  at  one  view. 
Hence,  they  who  object  to  the  X)lan 
of  St  Peter  s,  adduce  this  structure 
as  an  instance  of  what  St  Peter's 
might  have  been,  had  M.  Angelo's 
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plan  of  tlie  Greek  cross  been 
adopted.  **  These  baths,"  says  For- 
syth, "coexisting  with  others  of 
equal  extent,  will  appear  too  ex- 
travagantly large  even  for  '  the  most 
high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome,' 
until  we  reflect  on  the  various  ex- 
ercises connected  with  the  bath,  on 
the  habits  of  the  people,  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  the  rarity  of  linen, 
and  the  cheapness  of  bathing,  which 
brought  hither  the  whole  population 
of  the  city." 

Aqubducts. — These  magnificent 
works,  which  form  the  most  promin- 
ent feature  in  the  landscape  to  the 
south-east  of  Rome,— for  there  you 
meet,  at«very  turn, 

"  Aqueducts 
Among  the  groves  and  glades  rolling 

along, 
Rivers,  on  many  an  arch  high  over- 
head,"— 

"have,"  as  Burton  observes,  "been 
cited  as  a  proof  that  the  Romans 
were  ignorant  of  that  principle  in 
hydrostatics,  that  water  will  always 
rise  to  the  level  of  its  source ;  and 
their  patient  industry  has  been 
ridiculed,  in  taking  so  much  trouble 
to  convey,  upon  arches  of  brick  or 
stone,  what  might  have  been  brought 
in  pipes  underground.  .  .  .  Perhaps, 
when  they  first  erected  arches  for 
this,  purpose,  they  were  not  aware 
that  the  labour  might  have  been 
spared ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  deny 
that  many  Roman  aqueducts  were 
constructed  in  this  manner  after 
the  principle  was  known.  The 
Meta  Sudans,  a  fragment  of  which 
still  exists  near  the  Coliseum,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  fountain  ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  water  which 
supplied  it  was  not  raised  by  mere 
mechanical  means.  Pliny  mentions 
105  fountains  {scUientes)  in  Rome  ; 
and,  from  the  Latin  term  for  a 
fountain,  it  appears  certain  that 
they  resembled  those  of  modern 
times." 

Of  the  first  aqueducts,  the  Aqua 
Appia,  B.C.  311,  and  Anio  Vetus, 
B.C.  272,  no  vestiges  remain  ;  but  it 


may  be  useful  to  recall  the  fact 
that  fourteen  aqueducts  in  all  sup- 
plied the  capital  of  the  world  with 
water. 

ITie  Aqim  Mar  da  began  at  a 
point  between  Tivoli  and  Subiaco. 
its  whole  length  was  about  56 
miles,  for  about  six  of  which  it 
was  sustained  by  arches  which  are 
still  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
Campagna.  It  was  built  145  B.C. 
The  Aqua  Tepula  dates  from  126 
B.C.  Vestiges  of  it  may  be 
seen  near  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo. 
The  Aqua  Julia  was  built  by 
Augustus  B.C.  34.  Remains  of  it 
may  be  seen  outside  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  on  the  left,  in  the  city 
wall.  From  that  point  it  passes 
to  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo.  Aqua 
Virgo  derives  its  name  from  the 
traoition  that  its  source  was  pointed 
out  to  some  soldiers  by  a  young 
girl.  It  is  mostly  subterraneous. 
It  supplies  the  fountain  of  Trevi 
and  twelve  others.  The  Aqua 
Alsietinaj  built  by  Augustus,  re- 
stored by  the  popes,  and  now  called 
Aqua  Paolo,  supplies  the  fountains 
of  St  Peter's,  and  turns  several  mills 
on  the  Janiculum.  The  Aqua 
Claudia  was  commenced  by  Caligula 
A.D.  36,  and  finished  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius  a.d.  50.  Its  whole  length 
was  46  miles,  of  which  10  miles 
were  upon  arches.  A  line  of  these 
arches,  6  miles  in  length,  stretches 
across  the  Campagna,  and  forms 
the  grandest  ruin  outside  the  walls 
of  Rome.  These  arches  were  em- 
ployed by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  in  his 
Aqua  Felici,  which  supplies  the 
fountains  of  Termini,  or  dell*  Aqua 
Felici,  the  fountain  of  the  Tritons, 
that  of  the  Monte  Cavallo,  and 
many  others.  The  quality  of  the 
water  is  considered  as  the  best 
which  is  brought  to  Rome,  after 
that  of  the  Aaua  Marcia.  The 
longest  of  all  tne  aqueducts  was 
the  Anio  Novus,  built  also  by 
Claudius.  Its  length  was  62  miles, 
48  of  which  were  underground. 
Traces  of  it  may  still  be  seen  above 
those  of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  over  the 
Porta  Maggiore. 
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The  Palace  op  the  Caesars,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Palatine. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  history 
of  the  Palatine  Hill  is  the  history 
of  Rome.  It  was  the  site  of  the 
Roma  Quadratay  the  fortress  of  the 
Pelasgi,  of  which  the  name  Rorrva, 
which  signifies  force,  is  the  only 
remaining  trace.  Romnlus  enclosed 
this  fortress  within  the  limits  of  his 
new  city — "  tracing  round  the  foot 
of  the  hill  with  a  plough  drawn  by 
a  bull  and  a  heifer,  the  furrow 
being  carefully  made  to  fall  inwards, 
and  the  heifer  yoked  to  the  near 
side  to  signify  that  strength  and 
courage  were  required  without, 
obedience  and  fertility  within  the 
city."  In  the  time  of  the  early 
kings,  the  Palatine  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  being  inhabited,  the 
other  left  for  the  grazing  of  cattle, 
and  called  Velia. 

Augustus  was  bom  on  the  Pala- 
tine;  after  he  became  emperor  he 
continued  to  live  there,  in  the  house 
of  Hortensius,  till,  on  its  destruc- 
tion by  fire,  the  people  of  Home 
insisted  on  building  him  a  palace 
more  worthy  of  their  great  ruler. 

Suetonius  tells  us  tnat  Augustus 
"lived  at  first  near  the  Roman 
Forum,  in  a  house  which  had  be- 
longed to  Calvus  the  orator;  and 
subsequently  on  the  Palatine  Hill ; 
but  still  in  an  unpretending  house 
of  Hortensius's,  remarkable  neither 
for  extent  nor  ornament ;  its  short 
porticoes  consisted  of  pillars  of 
Alban  stone,  and  the  rooms  had 
neither  marble  nor  ornamental  pave- 
ment to  boast  of.  He  continued  to 
occupy  the  same  bed-chamber, 
winter  and  summer,  for  more  than 
forty  years." 

The  p^ace  of  Augustus  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Ccpsara.  In  time  it  overran  the 
Palatine,  and  Nero  extended  it  to 
the  two  neighbouring  hills.  Its 
remains  are  constantly  being  dis- 
interred. 

Entering  by  the  gateway  at  the 
right  of  the  Forum,  ascending  half- 
way up  the  staircase,  and  turning 
to  the  left,  we  find,  in  the  comer 


of  the  garden,  near  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  the  ancient  Via  Nova,  Here, 
it  is  supposed,  was  the  house  of 
Octavius,  who  married  the  niece  of 
Julus  Caesar,  and  here  their  son, 
afterwards  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
was  bom.  Owing  to  the  elccava- 
tions,  there  is  alioUow  here  between 
the  two  divisions  of  the  hill ;  on  the 
left  is  the  ancient  and  uninhabited 
Velia,  where  Ancus  Marcius,  the 
Sabine  king,  had  his  palace,  and 
where  also  Tarquinius  Priscus  after- 
wards lived.  Continuing  alone  the 
valley,  we  see,  on  the  right,  large 
blocks  of  tufa,  which  are  part  of 
the  Roma  Quadrata,  before  the  time 
of  Romulus.  Beyond  this,  on  the 
right,  are  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  op  Jupiter  Stator,  built 
by  Romulus.  This  temple  is  es- 
pecially interesting  in  connection 
with  the  story  of  Cicero  and 
Catiline. 

"  Cicero  called  the  Senate  together 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  that 
place  of  meeting  being  chosen  so  that 
Cicero  and  the  principal  senators  who 
lived  on  the  Palatine  would  not  be 
obUged,  in  case  of  an  uprising,  to  cross 
the  Forum,  and  also  oecause  Jupiter 
Stator,  who  had  arrested  the  march  of 
the  Sabines  at  the  gate  of  Romulus, 
would  also  repel  these  new  enemies  of 
the  State.  Here  Cicero  pronounced 
his  first  oration  against  Catiline,  whidi 
was  an  extemporaneous  one.  Cicero 
supposed  that  Catiline  would  not  ven- 
ture to  present  himself  before  the 
Senate,  and,  on  seeing  him  enter,  he 
uttered  the  famous  words  :  *  How  long, 
O  Catiline !  wilt  thou  abuse  our 
patience  ? ' " 

Tlie  vast  mass  of  the  palace  of 
Augustus  closes  the  entire  valley. 
On  the  top  of  this  edifice  Vespasian 
built  his  palace,  filling  up  the  cham- 
bers of  the  former  palace  for  foun- 
dations to  his  own.  Tlie  ruins  now 
seen  are  for  the  most  part  those  of 
Vespasian's  palace,  from  one  of  the 
halls  of  which  we  descend  into 
rooms  excavated  from  the  palace  of 
Augustus. 

The  emperors  did  not  reside  in 
their  palace  on  the  Palatine,  com- 
ing only  from   their   own  houses 
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every  moming  to  transact  business 
here.  To  avoid  public  observation, 
a  subterranean  passage  was  made 
round  the  whole  palace,  by  which 
they  could  enter  the  palace  and 
reach  the  Rostra  in  front,  where 
they  received  the  salutations  of  the 
people.  This  passage  is  still  perfect, 
retaining  its  mosaic  pavements. 
Having  reached  the  palace  by  this 
passage,  the  emperor  could  enter  the 
main  halls  by  a  private  passage  still 
existing,  called  Fauces^  and  from 
these  halls,  passing  across  the,  end 
of  the  Basilica,  reach  the  portico  in 
front,  where  he  had  his  public  re- 
ception by  the  people.  The  Basilica 
(king's  house)  was  the  ancient  law- 
court  ;  here  it  is  of  great  width. 
Upon  its  tribune  still  remains  a. leg 
of  the  chair  on  which  the  emperor 
sat,  and  here  also  is  yet  seen  part 
of  the  bar  to  which  prisoners  were 
brought.  It  is  believed  by  some 
that  the  ancient  basilica  in  which 
St  Paul  was  tried  before  Nero 
occupied  this  site. 

Beyond  the  Basilica  is  the  great 
hall  where  family  statues  and  pic- 
tures were  preserved,  called  the 
Tablinum,  Opening  from  that  was 
the  private  chapel,  or  Lararium^ 
for  the  worship  of  members  of  the 
family  who  were  deified  after  death. 
We  now  enter  the  peristyle^  or 
courtyard,  from  which,  by  a  nar- 
row staircase,  we  descend  into  the 
excavated  fragment  of  the  palace  of 
Augustus,  in  which  are  still  remains 
of  gilding  and  fresco,  and  a  group 
of  stucco.  We  then  reach  the  Tp- 
cliniurrii  or  dining-room,  which 
opens  into  a  nymphium^  which  has 
a  beautiful  fountain.  Fragments  of 
the  Oriental  alabaster  pavement  of 
this  room  still  remain. 

Across  an  open  space  on  the  edge 
of  the  hill  is  a  small  theatre,  from 
which  we  look  down  on  the  valley 
between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine, 
where  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  took 
place.  Beyond,  on  the  right,  is  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  platform 
where  once  stood  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Victor.  Turning  along  the 
terrace  which  overhangs  the  Vela- 


brum,  we  reach  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Tiberius.  The  arches  of 
the  soldiers'  quarters  still  remain. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Palatine  lived  Caius  Gracchus,  and 
the  wealthy  Clodius,  the  enemy  of 
Cicero,  and  here  Cicero  had  his 
home.  He  purchased  his  house  of 
Crassus  for  £30,000.  It  was  par- 
tially destroyed  during  Cicero's 
temporary  banishment,  and  was 
afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  State. 

Fragments  of  the  waU  ofRomvlus 
are  still  visible  on  the  slope  of  the 
Palatine. 

The  Famese  gardens  were  pur- 
chased in  1861  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  from  the  ex-King  of 
Naples,  and  excavations  have  been 
in  cortstant  progress  ever  since. 
After  the  war  of  1870-71,  and  the 
Italian  occupation  of  Eome,  the 
King  of  Italy  purchased  these  gar- 
dens and  placed  them  under  Cav. 
Rosa,  but  up  to  this  point  few 
objects  of  art,  although  some  topo* 
graphical  knowledge,-have  rewarded 
the  patience  and  skill  of  that 
archaeologist.  {A  dmission  on  Thv/rs- 
days  by  entering  name  in  visitors* 
book;  no  fee.) 

Amongst  other  vestiges  of  ancient 
Rome  must  be  mentioned  those  of 
the  arches  of  the  Goldsmiths,  near 
the  church  of  San  Giorgio,  said  to 
have  been  raised  by  the  silversmiths 
and  cattle-dealers  to  the  family  of 
Septimius  Severus ;  and  of  Janus 
QuadrifronSj  near  to  the  last,  in 
the  Velabrum,  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  many  arches  con- 
structed as  places  of  shelter  at 
junctions  of  streets,  or,  according 
to  others,  intended  as  places  of 
sale ;  the  Arco  dei  Pantani ;  the 
arcade  of  the  entrance  of  the  Forum 
of  Augustus,  adjacent  to  the  Forums 
of  Trajan  and  Julius  CsBsar ;  the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus ,  between 
the  Via  dei  Pontefici  and  the  Strada 
di  Ripetta,  of  which  only  the  brick 
wall  on  which  the  tumulus  with  its 
trees  formerly  stood,  remains ;  the 
Mausoleum  op  Hadrian  (now  th( 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo). 
"The  Emperor   Hadrian,'*  says 
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Eustace,  "who  delighted  in  archi-  terior  are  some  paintings  on  the 

tecture  and  magnifioence,  determined  walla»   coosisting   of    fire    female 

to  rival,  or  more  probably  to  saipass,  figures,  in  tolerable  preservation, 

the  splendour  of  Augustus'  tomb,  Nothing  is  known  of  this  Caius 

and  erected  a  mausoleum  which,  Cestius  except  from  the  inscription 

from   its   size   and    solidity,    was  on    the    monument    itself,  which 

called  Moles  Hadriani  (Hadrian's  informs  us  that  he  was  one  of  the 

Mole).     As  the  Campus    Martius  Epidones,  whose  business  it  was  to 

was  already  crowned  with  tombs,  prepare  the  Zec^Mter?iia,  or  banquets 

temples,  and  theatres,  he  selected  for  the  gods,  on  occasion  of  any 

for  its  site  a  spot  on  the  opposite  public  calamity  or  rejoicing, 

bank  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia   Metblla.  — 

Vatican  Mount ;  where,  on  a  vast  The  Roman  tombs  usually  consisted 

quadrangular     platform    of    solid  of  a  vault,  in  which  the  urns  and 

stone,  he   raised  a  lofty    circular  sarcophagi  were  deposited,  with  a 

edifice,  surrounded  by  a  Corinthian  chamber  above,  in  which  the  statues 

portico,  supported  by  24  pillars  of  or  efiigies  of  the  dead  were  placed, 

a  beautiful  kind  of  white  marble  and   the,  libations    and   obsequies 

tinged   with    purple.    The  tholuSf  performed.     Some  were  places  of 

pr  continuation  of  the  inner  wall,  family  interment,   others    solitary 

formed  a  second   storey,  adorned  tombs,  like  that  of  Cecilia  Metella 

with  Ionic  pilasters  ;  a  dome,  sur-  on   the   Via  Appia.      This   latter, 

mounted  by  a  cone  of  brass,  crowned  consists  of  a  round  tower,  resting 

the  whole  fabric,  and  gave  to  it  on  a  square  basement.    The. circular 

the  appearance  of  a  most  majestic  part  is  still  cased  with  stone.    The 

temple.    To  increase  its  splendour,  original  entrance  is  buried  under 

four    statues    occupied    the    four  the  soil ;  but  an  opening  has  been 

comers  of  the  platform,  24  adorned  made  above,  by  which  the  interior 

the  portico  and  occupied  the  inter-  may   be    examined.      Though  the- 

vals  between  the  columns ;  an  equal  top  of  the  roof  has  been  broken  in, 

number  rose  above  the  entablature  ;  enough  remains  to  prove  it  to  have 

and  a  proportional  series  occupied  been  of  a  conical  snape,  the  walls 

the    niches  of  the   second    storey  converging  internally.    Tlie  sepul- 

between  the  pilasters.    The  whole  chral  vault  was  below  the  present 

fabric  was  cased  with  marble,  and  level  of  the  soil ;  nor  was  it  till  the 

the  statues  were  the  works  of  the  time  of  Paul  III.  that  it  was  opened, 

best  masters.    This  monument  was  when  the  sarcophagus  now  in  the 

considered  as  the  noblest  sepulchral  Farnese  Palace  was  found  in  it.    A 

edifice  ever  erected,  and  one  of  the  golden  urn,  containing  the  ashes, 

proudest  ornaments  of  Rome,  even  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  at 

when  she  shone  in  all  her  imperial  the  same  time ;  but  this  has  dis- 

magnificence."  appeared. 

Tomb    op    Caius    Cestius.  —  The  square  base  of  this   tower 

Though  the  tombs  on  the  Appian  has    long  since   been    stripped    of 

Way    have    a    tendency    to    the  its  stone    covering.     The   wall    of 

pyramidal     form,    yet    the    only  the   tower   itself,   the   interior   of 

actual  instance  of   a  pyramid    at  which  is  of  brick,  is  20  ft.  thick. 

Rome  is  the  tomb  of  Caius  Cestius,  The     cornice    is    decorated    with 

close  to  the  Porta  S.  Paolo  ;  where  festoons    and    bulls*    heads    alter- 

it  forms  a  part  of  the  wall  itself—  nating    with     each    other.       The 

Aurelian  having  drawn  his  new  line  modern  name  of  the  tomb,  "  Capo 

of   walls  so  as  to  cross  it.     The  di    Bove,"    is    by   some   supposed 

height  of  it  is  116  ft.,  each  side  at  to  be  derived  from  an  ox's  head — 

the  base  being  98  ft.    It  is  built  of  the  arms  of  the  Gaetani  family,  by 

brick  cased  over  with  white  marble,  whom    it   was    converted    into    a 

now  blackened  by  age.    In  the  in-  fortress— which  was  affixed  several 
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centuries  ago  to  the  side   of  the 
tower  next  the  Appian  Way. 

"There   is  a  stem  round    tower    of 

other  days, 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of 

stone, 
Such  as  an    army's   haffied   strength 

delays. 
Standing   with    half    its    hattlements 

alone, 
And  with  two  thousand  years   of  ivy 

grown, 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green   leaves   over   all    by   time 

o'erthrown  ;— 
What  was    this    tower    of    strength? 

within  its  cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid? 

A  woman's  grave." 

The  Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  near 
the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  on  the 
left  of  the  Appian  Way,  which, 
after  their  extinction,  the  great 
consular  families  of  the .^Comelii, 
Cossi,  and  Lentuli  seem  to  have 
used  as  a  burial-place  ;  finally,  the 
Via  Appia  itself,  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  interesting  sepul- 
chral monuments  which  still  ex- 
ist. .It  was  commenced  by  Appius 
Claudius  Csecus,  the  Censor,  312 
years  B.C.,  and  was  the  highway 
through  Capua  and  Brundusium. 
Many  excavations 'and  most- inter- 
esting discoveries  have  been  made 
upon  it  during  recent  years. 

The  site  of  the  Circus  Mascimus, 
which,  under  Constantino,  could 
hold  250,000  spectators,  and  which 
under  some  of  his  successors  was 
increased  to  nearly  380,000  seats, 
still  exists.  The  last  celebration 
here  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
6th  century.  It  is  in  the  valley 
called  Murzia,  between  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine  hills.  The  place 
which  it  occupied  is  2560  feet 
long  by  545  feet  wide.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  Sabine  rape.  There 
are  no  longer  any  traces  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
which  is  believed  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  church  of  Ara 
Cceli. 

Obelisks. — ^These  ancient  monu- 
ments   contribute    much    to    the 


character  of  Borne.  The  finest 
are  those  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
del  Vaticano,  di  San  Giovanni 
Laterano,  and  Navona. 

The  Home  of  Rienai,  called,  by 
the  Bomans  the  house  of  Pilate, 
is  at  the  end  of  the  Via  del 
Bicovero,  near  the  Temple  of 
Fortuna  Virilis.  It  is  of  brick, 
two  storeys  high,  and  covered  with 
columns  and  ornaments  of  various 
dates.  The  inscriptions  on  an  arch 
at  one  side  of  the  nouse  have  given 
rise  to  considerable  controversy 
among  antiquarians;  their  true 
meaning  is  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  house  was  inhabited  by  Bienzi 
in  1347  at  the  time  of  his  fall  and 
abdication. 


BASILICAS. 


St  Peter's.  —  This  basilica, 
far 'the  most  magnificent  church 
ever  constructed,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  near  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Borgo, 
in  a 'hollow  space  between  the 
Janiculum  and  the  Vatican,  and 
is  so  closed  in  by  them  and  an 
adjacent  ridge  that  the  church,  on 
three  of  its  sides,  up  to  the  height 
of  the  nave,  is  virtually  concealed. 
It  is  approached  through  a  piazza, 
the  buildings  along  which  are  con- 
cealed by  a  superb  colonnade, 
forming  two  semicircular  porticoes, 
and  consisting  of  284  colomns,  with 
an  eotablature  on  which  1^  statues 
of  saints,  each  11  ft.  in  height, 
stand  sentinel.  The  colonnade  was 
designed  by  Bernini,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.  Some 
idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this 
colonnade  may  be  formed,  when 
we  find  that  through  the  centre 
rows  of  the  pillars  two  carriages 
may  pass  abreast,  and  that  each  of 
the  statues  which  surmount  them  is 
11  ft.  in  height.  Forsyth  has 
spoken  in  high  terms  of  this  struc* 
ture :  "  How*  beautiful  the  colon- 
nades, how  finely  proportioned  to 
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the  church,  how  advantageous  to 
its  flat,  forbidding  front,  which 
ought  to  have  come  forward,  like 
the  Pantheon,  to  meet  the  decora- 
tion. How  grand  an  enclosui'e  for 
the  piazza,  how  fortunate  a  screen 
to  the  ignoble  objects  around  it. 
But,  advance  or  retire,  you  will 
find  no  point  of  view  that  combines 
these  accessories  with  the  general 
form  of  the  church.  Instead  of  de- 
scribing its  whole  cycloid  on  the 
vacant  air,  the  cupola  is  more  than 
half  hidden  by  the  front — a  front  at 
variance  with  the  ;body,  confound- 
ing two  orders  in  one,  debased  by  a 
gaping  attic,  and  encumbered  with 
colossal  saints."  In  the  centre  of 
each  of  the  colonnades  rises  a  mag- 
nificent fountain,  from  the  design 
of  Mademo.  The  waters,  after 
having  been  forced  into  jets,  are 
received  into  a  basin  composed  of 
a  single  block  of  granite.  Between 
these  fountains  rises  the  obelisk 
of  the  Vatican,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable monuments  of  antiquity 
preserved  in  Rome.  It  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  two  obelisks  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  as  having 
been  erected  by  Phero,  the  son 
of  Sesostris,  on  his  recovery  from 
blindness.  "So  great  was  the 
anxiety  of  the  monarch  that  the 
pillar  should  be  raised  uninjured, 
that  he  fastened  his  own  son  to  the 
summit  in  order  to  render  the 
engineers  more  careful  in  per- 
forming this  operation."  iVom 
Egypt  it  was  transported  by 
Caligula  to  Rome,  a  vessel  being 
built  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing it.  The  pillar  was  dedicated 
by  Caligula  to  Julius  and  Augus- 
tus Caesar,  and  erected  in  the 
Circus  of  Caligula,  afterwards 
called  the  Circus  of  Nero  —  a 
position  not  far  from  that  which 
it  now  occupies.  The  precise  spot 
is  within  the  church,  and  is  marked 
by  a  square  stone  in  the  passage 
leading  from  the  sacristy  to  the 
choir.  In  the  year  1586,  Sixtus  V. 
directed  the  obelisk  to  be  removed 
to  its  present  situation.  Of  the 
difficulty  of  this   task   some  idea 


may  be  formed  from  a  statement 
of  the  magnitude  and  weight  of 
the  monument.  The  length,  ex- 
clusive of  the  pyramid  at  the- 
apex,  is  upwards  of  77  feet,  the 
transverse  section  at  the  middle 
more  than  7^  feet  square  ;  the  solid 
contents  are  166  cubic  yards  of 
granite,  weighing  upwards  of  332 
tons;  to  which  must  be  added  4 
tons,  the  weight  of  the  pyramid 
at  the  top.  It  has  been  calculated 
to  be  fourteen  times  the  weight  of 
the  largest  block  of  stone  at  Stone- 
henge,  and  is  the  largest  wrought 
stone  in  Europe. 

That  St  Peter's  appears  at  first 
sight  less  than  it  really  is,  is  an 
observation  at  least  as  old  as 
Addison,  who,  like  many  others, 
endeavours  to  account  for  it  on 
the  principle,  that  so  much  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  preserve 
the  relative  proportions  of  the 
parts,  that  for  some  time  we  do 
not  perceive  the  largeness  of  the 
scale.  "  The  proportions,"  says  he, 
''are  so  well  observed,  that  nothing- 
appears  to  an  advantage,  or  dis- 
tinguishes itself  above  the  rest.  It 
seems  neither  extremely  high,  nor 
long,  nor  broad,  because  it  is  all  in 
a  just  equality.  As,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  our  Gothic  cathedrals,  the 
narrowness  of  the  arch  makes  it 
rise  in  height,  or  run  out  in  length  ; 
the  lowness  often  opens  in  breadth, 
or  the  defectiveness  of  some  other 
particular  makes  any  single  part 
appear  in  great  perfection."  This, 
some  regard  as  a  merit ;  others, 
on  the  contrary,  who  consider  it 
the  object  of  art  to  make  the  small 
appear  great,  rather  than  the  great 
appear  small,  look  upon  it  as  a 
defect. 

In  spite  of  all  the  objections  that 
may  be  brought  against  it,  St  Peter's 
is  still  the  noblest  structure  ever 
raised  to  the  worship  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  ;  and  the  man  who  has 
not  seen  it  can  hardly  form  a  notion 
of  what  **a  temple  made  with 
hands  "  may  be.  So  many  beauties 
does  it  possess  in  detail,  and  so 
striking  is  it  as  a  whole,  that  we 
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may  well  overlook  a  few  fancied  or 
even  real  blemishes. 

The  interior  surpasses  the  wildest 
dreams  of  the  imagination ;  it  is  a 
spectacle  that  never  tires  ;  you  may 
visit  it  every  day,  and  always  find 
something  fresh  to  admire  :— 


"Rich     marbles  —  richer    painting  — 

shrines  where  flame 
The  lamps  of  gold— and  haughty  dome 

w^ch  vies 
In  air  with  earth's  chief  structures, 

though  their  frame 
Sits  on  uie  firm-set  ground— and  this 

the  clouds  must  claim  ! " 


ITie  extreme  length  within  the 
walls  is  607  ft.,  and  its  width  445 
ft.;  the  height  from  the  pavement 
to  the  cross  is  435  ft.  Owing  to 
these  immense  proportions,  objects 
within  the  area  lose  much  of  their 
effect  by  contrast,  and  appear  com- 
paratively diminutive.  Thus,  the 
Baldachino,  a  splendid  bronze  can- 
opy oyer  the  high  altar,  and  im- 
mediately under  the  dome,  though 
120  ft.  high,  appears  not  more  than 
30  ft. ;  and  the  choir  of  St  Peter, 
behind  the  altar,  seems  scarcely  to 
rise  irom  the  pavement,  though  70 
feet  above  it. 

The  same  effect  is  perhaps  still 
more  strikingly  manifested  in  regard 
to  the  mosaic  paintings  on  the  in- 
terior of  the  great  dome,  which, 
seen  from  below,  are  so  much 
diminished,  that  the  pen  in  the 
hand  of  the  Prophet  in  one  of  the 
lower  compartments,  seems  to  be 
less  than  18  inches  in  length,  though 
in  reality  6  ft. 

The  cupola  of  St  Peter's  has  al- 
ways been  represented  as  one  of  the 
most  sublime  efforts  of  architectural 
science.  "The  cupola,"  says  Mr. 
Forsyth,  "is  glorious.  Viewed  in 
its  design,  its  altitude,  or  even  in  its 
decoration,  as  a  whole,  or  as  a  part, 
it  enchants  the  eye,  it  satisfies  the 
taste,  it  expands  the  soul.  The  very 
air  seems  to  eat  up  all  that  is  harsh 
or  colossal,  and  leaves  us  nothing 
but  the  sublime  to  feast  on,  a 
sublime  peculiar  to  the  genius  of 
44 


the  immortal  architect,  and  com- 
prehensible only  on  the  spot." 

"But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars 

new, 
Standest  alone— with  nothing  like  to 

thee— 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the 

true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  His  former  city,  what  could 

be, 
Of  earUily  structures,  in  His  honour 

piled, 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect?  Majesty, 
Power,  Glor^,  Strength,  and  Beauty. 

all  are  usled 
In   this  eternal   ark  of  worship  un- 

defiled. 

"  Enter  :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  th«e 

not; 
And  why?  it  is  not  leasen'd ;  but  thy 

mind. 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  de- 
fined, 
See  thy  Ood  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost 

now 
His  Holy  of  HoUes,  nor  be  blasted  by 
His  brow." 

Upon  the  four  pillars  (in  one  of 
which  is  a  spiral  staircase),  and  the 
great  arches  which  sustain  the  dome, 
is  a  magnificent  entablature,  upon 
the  frieze  of  which  is  the  famous 
inscription :  "  Tu  es  Petrus  et  super 
banc  petram  sedificabo  ecclesiam 
meam ;  et  tibi  dabo  claves  regni 
ccelorum."  ("Thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
Church  ;  and  to  thee  will  I  give  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.") 
At  the  extremity  of  the  great  nave, 
on  the  right,  is  the  statue  in  bronze 
of  St  Peter,  said  to  have  been  origin- 
ally designed  as  a  statue  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus.  Under  the  great  dome, 
and  the  high  altar,  is  seen 

The  Chapel  of  the  Confession^ 
where  are  preserved  the  remains 
of  St  Peter. 

Paul  v.  caused  this  chapel  to 
be  ornamented  by  Carlo  Maderno : 
142  lamps  are  always  kept  burning. 
Pius  VI.  is  interred  in  it.      His 
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kneeling  statue  in  itutrhU  is  a  fine 
work  by  Canova. 

The  High  Altar j  under  a  canopy, 
execnted  (1633)  after  the  designs  of 
Bernini,  is  all  in  bronze  gilt,  sup- 
ported by  four  twisted  columns  of 
the  composite  order,  90  ft.  high. 

The  chair  of  St  Peter,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tribune,  is  bronze,  and 
encloses  the  wooden  one  which  is 
said  to  have  been  used  by  St  Peter 
and  his  successors.  Four  figures 
by  Bernini,  which  support  the  chair, 
represent  four  doctors  of  the  church, 
St  Ambrose,  St  Augustine,  St  Atha- 
nasius,  and  St  John  Chrysostom. 
On  each  side  are  tombs  :  on  the  left, 
of  Paul  III.  (Famese),  the  work  of 
G.  della  Porta  ;  and  on  the  right,  of 
Urban  VIII.  (Barberini),  the  work  of 
Bernini. 

Tour  of  the  Interior. 

Coming  from  the  tribune,  turn- 
ing to  the  right,  and  going  round 
the  church,  the  visitor  will  see, 
in  several  chapels,  fine  copies  in 
mosaic '  of  celebrated  paintings, 
and  the  toinbs  of  several  popes, 
and  others,  of  which  we  will  note 
the  most  interesting.  Beginning 
at  the  right  of  St  Peter's  chair, 
the  first  is  the  'mausoleum  of  Paul 
III,  The  statue  is  in  bronze ;  the 
marble  figures  represent  Prudence 
and  Justice.  Opposite  is  the  monu- 
inent  of  Urban  VIII.  ^  with  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  pope,  and  marble  figures 
representing  Justice  and  Charity. 
PS)ceeding  along  the  south  side  of 
the  church  by  the  left  transept,  we 
see  the  tomb  of  Alexander  VIIL^ 
with  its  bronze  statue,  and  figures  of 
Keligion  and  Prudence  in  marble. 
Near  this  is  the  altar  of  St  Leo,  over 
which  is  the  enormous  marble  bas- 
relief,  representing  the  pope  threat- 
ening Attila  with  the  vengeance  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  if  he  approached 
Rome.  Farther  on  toward  the  tran- 
sept, is  the  tomb  of  Alexander  VII. , 
on  which  the  pope  is  represented 
kneeling,  surrounded  bv  figures  re- 
presenting Justice,  Prudence,  Char- 
ity, and  Truth.    The  figure  of  Truth 


was  originally  so  nude  that  Innocent 
XI.  ordered  the  drapery  which  now 
covers  it  to  be  added.  We  now 
enter  the  south  transect,  and  see 
the  mosaic  copy  of  Guido*s  Cruci- 
fixion of  St  Peter.  Over  the  altar 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Andrew,  farther 
on,  is  the  mosaic  copy  of  Boncalli's 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  the  original 
of  which  is  in  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  degli  Angeli.  Opposite,  over 
the  door,  is  the  monument  of  Pius 
VIII.  y  representing  him  in  a  kneel- 
ing posture,  and  our  Lord  behind, 
in  the  act  of  giving  His  benedic- 
tion, with  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  on 
either  side.  The  mosaic  over  the 
altar  of  St  Gregory  is  a  copy  of 
Sacchi's  Miracle  of  St  Gregory. 
Close  by  is  the  tomb  of  Pius  VII. , 
by  Thorwaldsen.  It  represents  the 
pope  seated  between  two  figures, 
representing  History  and  Time, 
and  lower  down,  two  figures  re- 
presenting Power  and  Wisdom. 
Opposite  is  the  mosaic  copy  of 
Raphael's  Transfiguration.  Enter- 
ing the  left  aisle,  we  see  the  tomb 
of  Leo  IX.  opposite  that  of  Inno- 
cent XI.  Passmg  the  Cappella  del 
Coro,  we  see  under  the  arch  the 
tomb  qf  Innocent  VIII.,  a  fine  work 
in  bronze.  Opposite  is  the  stucco 
memorial  of  Gr^ry'XVI.,  and  in 
the  niche  occupied  by  it,  repose, 
until  the  death  of  his  successor,  the 
remains  of  the  last  pope.  Passing 
the  chapel  of  the  Presentazione,  we 
see  on  the  right,  over  the  door 
leading  to  the  roof  of  the  church, 
the  montement  of  Maria  Cletnentina 
Sc^neski,  wife  of  James  III.,  the 
Pretender.  Opposite  is  the  nwnu- 
inent  of  the  Stuarts,  by  Canova, 
representing  the  entrance  to  a 
mausoleum  guarded  by  genii.  Be- 
ginning at  the  entrance  door  of  the 
church,  and  following  the  north 
side,  we  see  in  the  Chapel  deUa 
Pietd,  the  marble  group  of  Michael 
Angelo,  "The  Pibta,"  represent- 
ing the  Vir^n  with  the  dead  body 
of  the  Saviour  on  her  knees.  It 
was  executed  by  Michael  Angelo  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  but  having, 
it  is  said,  been  ascribed  to  a  Mil- 
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an&se  scalptor,  Michael  Angelo  vin- 
dicated his  claim  to  the  work  by- 
carving  his  name  on  the  girdle  of 
the  Virgin.  On  each  side  of  the 
last-named  chapel  are  two  smaller 
chapels,— the  total  number  of 
chapels  being  twenty-nine — closed 
with  bronze  doors.  In  the  one  on 
the  left  are  preserved  the  relics  of 
St  Peter;  the  other  contains  a 
marble  colnmn,  said  to  be  the  one 
against  which  our  Saviour  leaned 
when  He  disputed  with  the  doctors 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Far- 
ther on,  in  the  aisle,  is  the  stattte  of 
Leo  XII,y  and  opxx)site  is  the 
inonuTnent  of  Christina  of  Sweden, 
In  the  adjoining  chapel  is  the 
mosaic  copy  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
St  Sebastian,  by  Domenichino. 
Next,  under  the  archway,  are  the 
monuments  of  Innocent  Xll.y  re- 
presenting him  sitting,  supported 
by  Charity  and  Justice ;  and  that 
of  the  Countess  Matilda.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  is  a 
beautiful  tabernacle  of  lapis  lazuli 
and  gilt  bronze,  resembling  the 
circular  temple  by  Bramante,  m  the 
church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio. 
In  this  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Sixttis 
IV.  f  underneath  which  Julius  II. 
is  buried.  Under  the  adjoining 
arch  is  the  tomb  of  Gregory 
XIII.,  whose  statue  is  supported 
by  figures  of  Religion  and  Power. 
Opposite  is  the  tomb  of  Gregory 
XiV,,  consisting  of  a  simple  urn. 
On  the  great  pier  is  the  mosaic 
copy  of  the  Communion  of  St 
Jerome,  bv  Domenichino.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Soccorso 
is  the  tomb  qf  Gregory  XV,,  and  on 
one  side  of  the  superb  monument  of 
Gregory  XVI,  Near  it  is  the  tomb 
of  Benedict  XIV.,  with  his  statue, 
and  figures  representing  Science 
and  Charity.  The  next  tomb  is 
that  of  Clement  XIII.,  by  Canova. 
It  represents  the  pope  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer ;  on  one  side  is  the 
-figure  of  Death,  with  torch  re- 
versed ;  on  the  other.  Religion 
holding  the  cross.  At  the  angles  are 
the  celebrated  lions,  one  sleeping, 
which  are  esteemed  among  the  finest 


works  of  nwdern  sculpture.  Be- 
yond is  the  mosaic  copy  of  Guide's 
St  Michael.  That  of  S.  Petronilla, 
at  the  end  of  the  aisle,  is  from 
Guercino's  painting  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Capitol.  Close  by  is  the 
tomb  of  Clement  X.,  with  a  statue 
of  that  pope. 

The  Grotte  Vaticane,  or  crypt. 
Admission  for  gentlemen  bv  apply- 
ing at  the  Sacristy  from  9  to  12. 
Ladies  are  admitted  on  Whitsunday, 
or  by  special  permission,  which 
may  be  had  through  a  consul  or 
banker.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  a 
great  number  of  popes,  of  the  three 
last  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
Otho  II.,  many  cardinals,  and 
others.  ^ 

St  John  Lateran,  still  forming  /J^^ 
part  with  the  Vatican  and  St  *^ 
Peter's  of  the  Pope's  dominion,  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  built 
by  Constantine  in  the  precincts  of 
his  own  palace.  Constantine's 
work  having  been  destroyed  by  fire 
in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, Clement  V.  began  a  new 
church  on  the  site  of  the  old  one, 
and  various  popes  contributed  to 
its  embellishment  down  to  Sixtus 
v.,  who  added  to  the  great  portico 
where  stands  the  colossal  statue  of 
Constantine,  found  in  his  baths. 
This  portico,  like  the  one  at  St 
Peter's,  does  not  project  from  the 
building;  and  the  whole  fa9ade 
of  the  Lateran,  like  that  of  the 
Vatican  basilica,  betrays,  though 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  that  love  • 
of  ornament,  and  that  tendency  to 
run  into  a  multiplicity  of  details, 
which  form  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
Italian  architects.  The  fa9ade  is 
composed  of  four  large  columns 
and  six  pilasters,  sustaining  a 
massive  entiAblature  and  balustrade, 
on  which  are  colossal  statues  of  our 
Saviour  and  ten  saints.  It  is  con- 
sidered a  fine  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave 
and  four  aisles  by  rows  of  pilasters, 
in  which  are  said  to  be  concealed 
the  columns  of  the  old  basilica, 
now  become  too  weak  to  support  the 
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load  of  additions.  The  two  bronze 
columns  at  the  altar  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  in  the  north  transept, 
are  supposed  to  be  the  very  same 
that  were  formed  out  of  the  rostra 
of  the  galleys  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Actium ;  and  to  which  Virgil  is 
thought  to  allude  in  his  third 
Georgic: 

**  .   .   .  Navali  surgentes  sere  colum- 
n«."— Ver.  29. 

The  Torlonia  Chapel  is  richly 
decorated  with  marble  and  gilding. 
In  the  Corsini  Chapel  is  the  tonu) 
of  Clement  XII.  It  is  exceedingly 
rich,  its  walls  being  profusely  in- 
laid with  precious  stones.  The 
High  Altar  is  beneath  a  magnificent 
Gothic  tabernacle,  supported  by 
three  columns  of  grey  granite  and 
marble.  It  was  erected  to  receive 
the  heads  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul. 
Within  the  altar  is  enclosed  a 
wooden  table  upon  which  St  Peter 
officiated.  There  is  also  the  tomb 
of  Martin  V. ;  and  on  the  vault  of 
the  apse,  a  mosaic  by  lYa  Jacopo 
da  Turriti  (1292).  In  the  left-hand 
transept  is  the  altar  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament.  Tlie  four  gilt  bronze 
columns  are  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Captto- 
linus..  Behind  the  idtar  is  pre- 
served the  table  on  which  the  Last 
Supper  is  supposed  to  have  been 
laid  out.    It  is  of  cedar  wood. 

Under  a  portico  a  little  to  the 
north  of  this  church  is  the  Scala 
Santa,  a  marble  staircase  of  28 
steps,  which,  tradition  states,  be- 
longed to  the  house  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  to  be  the  same  by 
which  our  Saviour  descended  from 
the  judgment-seat  No  foot  is  ever 
allowed  to  touch  it— all  persons 
ascending  on  their  knees,  repeating 
an  Ave  or  a  Paternoster  at  each 
step.  It  is  crowded  with  people  of 
all  ranks,  and  the  concourse  of 
pilgrims  is  so  great  that  the  stairs 
have  been  cased  with  wood  topre- 
vent  their  being  worn  away.  There 
are  staircases  parallel  with  the  holy 
one  by  which  the  devotees  descend. 
At  the  summit  is  a  Gothic  chapel, 


called  Sancta  Sanctorumj  formerly 
the  private  chapel  of  the  popes. 
It  contains  a  painting  of  the 
Saviour,  attributed  to  St  Luke, 
said  to  be  a  likeness  of  our  Lord 
when  twelve  years  of  age. 

A  straight  street  (Via  Merulana) 
leads  from  the  Piazza  of  St  John 
Lateran  to  that  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore ;  in  the  latter  stands  a 
Corinthian  column  of  white  marble, 
the  only  one  left  entire  of  those 
which  supported  the  vault  of  the 
basilica  of  Constantine. 

Santa  Maria  Magoiobe,  so 
named  because  it  is  the  largest  of 
the  churches  consecrated  at  Borne 
to  the  Virgin,  was  founded  in  352 
by  Pope  Liberius  I.,  and  enlarged 
upon  the  plan  which  it  still  pre- 
serves in  432.  Nicholas  IV,  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  the  apse  in  the  13th 
century.  F.  Fuga,  in  constructing 
the  principal  fa9ade,  preserved  the 
mosaics  of  the  ancient  fa9ade.  It 
was  from  the  loggia  constructed  in 
front  of  these  mosaics  that  the  Pope 
used,  before  the  Italian  occupation 
of  Bome,  to^ve  his  benediction  on  . 
Ascension  Day.  The  posterior 
fa9ade  presents  a  solid  mass  of 
agreeably  diversified  lines.  On  this 
side  stands  the  obelisk  which  came 
from  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
and  hence  is  seen  the  fine  per- 
spective of  the  Via  della  Quattro 
Fontane.  The  campanile,  the 
highest  in  the  city,  dates  from  1376. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  three 
naves  by  44  Ionic  columns.  The 
magnificent  ceiling  was  designed  by 
Giulio  da  San  Gallo,  the  mosaics  of 
the  apse  by  Jacopo  da  Turriti,  and 
those  between  the  windows  by 
Gaddo  Gaddi.  Beneath  the  great 
altar  is  the  confession  of  St 
Matthew  the  Evangelist.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  atrium  similar  to  those 
at  St  Peter's,  the  Lateran,  and  St 
Paul's.  The  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  contains  the  tomb  of 
Sixtus  V.  In  a  subterranean 
chapel,  the  C'tdla  is  said  to  be  pre- 
served. It  consists  of  five  boards 
of  the  manger  in  which  the  Saviour 
was   laid   at  the   Nativity.     The 
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richness  of  the  chapel  of  Sixtus  V. 
is  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Borghese 
or  Pauline  Chapel,  built  by  Fla- 
minio  Ponzio  (1611) ;  it  contains 
tombs  of  Paul  V.,  Clement  VIII., 
and  frescoes  by  Guido,  Giuseppino, 
and  L.  Cigoli.  The  altar-piece  is 
formed  of  fluted  columns  of  jasper. 
Santa  Groce  in  Gerusalmima,  a 
basilica,  was  erected  by  St  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantine.  She  de- 
posited there  a  portion  of  the  Holy 
Cross  found  at  Jerusalem.  This 
church  has  lost  the  impress  of  its 
antiquity,  having  been  rebuilt 
under  Benedict  XIV.  (1743). 

Basilicas  outside  thb  Walls. 
— San  Lorenzo,  built  in  the  6th 
century.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
enlarged,  and  in  1216  was  so  much 
altered  that  the  old  basilica  became 
the  choir  of  the  present  church. 
The  portico  is  supported  by  6  Ionic 
columns.  Above  these  is  a  mosaic 
frieze  of  the  13th  century ;  above 
this  is  a  richly-decorated  marble 
frieze.  The  walls  of  the  portico 
•  are  covered  with  a  curious  series  of 
frescoes,  representing  four  consecu- 
tive stories.  Tne  nave  is  divided 
into  side  aisles  by  22  Ionic  columns. 
Above  the  architrave  are  frescoes  of 
the  lives  and  martyrdom  of  St 
Stephen  and  St  Lawrence.  Under 
the  high  altar  are  the  remains  of 
these  saints,  and  among  other  monu- 
ments is  that  of  Pius  IX.,  who  was 
buried  here  in  1878.  At  the  end  of 
the  left  aisle  is,  the  entrance  to  the 
CaiacombsofStaOiriaca,  Adjoining 
the  church  is  a  picturesque  cloister. 
— St  Paul,  founded  by  Constan- 
tine, rebuilt  in  388  by  Theodosius 
and  Valentinian  II.,  and  restored 
and  adorned  by  many  of  the  popes, 
was,  until  its  destruction  by  fire  in 
1823,  one  of  the  grandest  churches 
in  Rome.  '  It  contained  many 
mosaics  and  frescoes,  and  the  sar- 
cophagus of  St  Paul.  The  restora- 
tion was  immediately  commenced 
by  Leo  XII.,  continued  by  Gregory 
XIV.,  and  was  nearly  completed 
under  Pius  IX,,  by  whom  it  was 
consecrated  in  1854.     The  present 


building  is  of  great  dimensions  (396 
ft.  long  inside,  its  width  222  ft.), 
but  of  very  moderate  architectural 
pretensions.  In  the  space  near  the 
entrance  are  a  few  of  the  frescoes  - 
and  mosaics  which  were  preserved, 
and  a  colossal  statue  of  Gregory 
XVI.  The  windows  contain  some 
handsome  modern  stained  glass, 
and  the  church  itself  a  series  of 
medallion  portraits  of  the  popes  in 
mosaic.  Near  the  transept  on  the 
sides  are  colossal  figures  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul ;  and  there  are  other 
ancient  mosaics,  and  many  statues 
anjd  pictures.  The  interior  is 
divided  into  five  naves  by  80 
Corinthian  cohtmns  of  granite^  ea<Ji 
of  a  single  blockj  brought  from 
Baveno  on  Lake  Maggiore.  Under 
the  high  altar  are  preserved  the 
r&inains  of  St  Paid,  except  the 
head,  which  is  at  St  John  Lateran. 
Around  the  nave  is  a  frieze  of  258 
portraits  of  popes  in  mosaic.  The 
monastery  attached  to  this  church 
has  belonged  to  the  Benedictines 
since  1442  ;  for  a  small  fee,  visitors 
are  allowed  to  inspect  the  interest- 
ing cloister  (13th  century),  which 
contains  many  early  Christian  in- 
scriptions from  the  neighbouring 
catacombs,  a  sculptured  sarco- 
phagus, with  the  story  of  Apollo  and 
Marsyas,  and  other  ancient  remains. 
— St  Sebastian  without  thetvalls,  less 
than  two  miles  beyond  the  gate  of 
that  name,  built  in  367,  was  entirely 
restored  in  the  18th  century,  and 
is  visited  for  the  catacombs  beneath 
it.  These  catacombs  were  origin- 
ally excavated  by  the  early 
Christians  as  burial-places,  and 
were  subsequently  used  for  meet- 
ings and  religious  worship.  In  the 
church  is  shown  the  stone  in  which 
is  the  impression  said  to  have  been 
left  by  the  feet  of  our  Saviour  when 
He  was  met  by  St  Peter  on  the 
spot  where  now  stands  the  little 
church  of  Domine  quo  vadis,  so 
called  froiil  the  words  addressed  by 
Peter,  to  the  Saviour.— /Sii  Agnes 
without  the  walls.  The  floor  of  this 
church  is  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  45  steps  lead  to  it. 
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The  mosaic  of  the  tribune  dates 
from  626.  This  church  was 
damaged  by  a  shell  during  the 
siege  of  Rome  by  the  Italian  army, 
Sept.  1870.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  beyond  this  church  is  the 
entrance  to  the  catacombs  named 
from  it,  on  the  side  of  the  Via 
Nomentana.  These  are  of  particu- 
larly interesting  construction,  as 
the  use  to  which  their  chambers 
were  dedicated,  namely,  as  schools, 
chapels,  etc.,  may  be  clearly  deter- 
mined ;  and  there  are  some  mural 
paintings  representing  the  Saviour, 
and  the  story  of  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego. 

While  mentioniug  these  we  may 
remind  the  reader  that  on  the  Via 
Appia,  one  mile  and  a  quarter 
beyond  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano, 
are  the  Catacombs  of  St  Cal- 
LISTUS,  in  which  some  of  the  most 
interesting  discoveries  have  been 
made.  The  entrance  is  from  a 
vineyard.  In  the  principal 
chamber  are  the  tombs  of  several 
popes,  of  Anteros,  Lucius,  Fa- 
bianus,  and  Eutychiauus,  and  the 
Martyr  Pope  Sixtus  II.  The 
chamber  in  which  St  Cecilia  was 
entombed,  before  her  remains  were 
transferred  to  her  church  in  Tras- 
tevere,  is  here :  and  upon  the  walls 
are  frescoes  in  the  Byzantine  style 
of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  of  St 
Cecilia,  St  Urban,  and  a  head  of 
Christ.  Popes  Eusebius  and  Cor- 
nelius are  also  buried  in  this  cata- 
comb. About  the  entrance  are  a 
great  number  of  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, dating  from  the  4th  to  the 
6th  centuries. 

Opposite  to  those  of  Callistus,  on 
the  Appian  Way,  are  the  Catacombs 
of  St  Prcetextattis,  containing  the 
tomb  of  St  Januarius,  and  some 
important  paintings,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  to  be  seen 
while  the  excavations  are  in  pro- 
gress. 

In  the  vicinity  on  the  Via  Andrea- 
tina,  are  the  Catacombs  of  SS.Nere%Ls 
and  Achill&uSf  or  of  DomitUlay  the 
architectural  decorations  of  which 
seem  to  belong  to  the  3rd  century. 


CHURCHES. 

Rome  has  more  than  300  churches, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  are 
the  following : — 

St  Agnes  J  in  the  Piazza  Navona, 
upon  the  site  of  the  scaffold  where 
St  Agnes  was  burnt  alive.  The 
church  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross.  It  contains  few  objects  of 
interest.  Beneath  it  are  cnambers 
said  to  be  ^art  of  the  house  where 
the  saint  was  exposed  before  her 
execution.— &  Andrea  delle  Fratte, 
near  the  Propaganda,  contains  the 
tomb  of  Mademoiselle  Falcounet, 
by  Miss  Hosmer. — S,  Andrea  della 
VcUle  contains  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  frescoes  of  Domenichino 
— the  four  Evangelists  in  the  angles 
under  the  cupola,  and  the  "Call  of 
Peter  and  Ajidrew "  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  tribune  —  works  to  which 
posterity  has  done  the  justice  which 
his  contemporaries  denied.  —  SS. 
Apostolif  adjoining  the  Palazzo 
Colonna,  founded  in  the  6th  century, 
modernised  in  1602.  In  the  portico 
is  a  monument  by  Canova.  In  the 
centre  of  the  floor  is  the  so-called 
grave  of  St  Philip  and  St  James  the 
Less,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedi- 
cated.— Santa  Maria  in  Ara  C(Eli. 
It  is  stated  that  the  temple  of  Fere- 
trian  Jove  stood  on  the  very  founda- 
tions of  this  church,  and  that  the 
columns  of  the  aisle  are  identical 
with  those  that  supported  the  last 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolin  as.  Such 
statements  are  not  to  be  vindi- 
cated, and  the  present  church, 
although  undoubtedly  of  great 
antiquity,  is  not  older  than  the  6th 
century.  It  has  nothing  of  especial 
interest.  It  possesses  the  Sdntis- 
siirw  BambinOf  the  figure  of  an  in- 
fant, said  to  have  been  carved  out 
of  wood  which  grew  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  to  have  been  painted 
by  St  Luke.  Its  alleged  i)ower  to 
cure  the  sick  has  given  it  great 
popularity.  Gibbon  states  that  it 
was  in  this  church,  "as  he  sat 
musing  amidst   the   ruins   of  the 
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Capitol,  while  the  barefooted  monks 
were  singing  vespers,  that  the  idea 
of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  city  first  started  to  his  mind." 

"The  church  is  not  architecturally 
handsome,  but  is  eminently  pictur- 
esque, with  its  relics  of  centuries,  its 
mosaic  pulpits  and  floors,  its  frescoes  of 
Pinturicchio  and  Pesaro,  its  antique 
columns,  its  rich  golden  ceilinjgf,  its 
Gothic  mausoleum  to  the  Savelli,  aad 
its  mediffival  tombs.  A  dim,  dingy  look 
is  over  all,  but  it  is  the  dimness  of  faded 
splendour ;  and  one  cannot  stand  there, 
knowing  the  history  of  the  church,  its 
p^reat  antiquity,  and  the  varied  fortunes 
it  has  known,  without  a  peculiar  sense 
of  interest  and  pleasure. 

"  It  was  here  that  Romulus,  in  the 
grey  dawning  of  Rome,  built  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  Here  the  apolia 
opima  were  deposited.  Here  the 
triumphal  processions  of  the  emperors 
and  generals  ended.  Here  the  victors 
paused  before  makinpf  their  vows,  un- 
til, from  the  Mamertme  prisons  below, 
the  message  came  to  announce  that 
their  noblest  prisoner  and  victim — while 
the  clang  of  their  triumph  and  his 
defeat  rose  ringing  in  his  ears,  as  the 
procession  ascended  the  steps— had 
expiated  with  death  the  crime  of  being 
the  enemy  of  Borne.  On  the  steps  of 
Ara  Ccsli,  nineteen  centuries  ago,  the 
first  great  GsBsar  climbed  on  his  knees 
after  his  first  triumph.  At  their  base, 
Rienzi,  the  last  of  the  Roman  tribunes, 
fell ;  and  if  the  tradition  of  the  church  is 
to  be  trusted,  it  was  on  the  present  high 
altar  that  Augustus  erected  the  '  Ara 
Primogeniti  Dei,'  to  commemorate 
the  Delphic  prophecy  of  the  coming 
of  our  Saviour."  — /Jo6a  di  Roma^ 
i.  73. 

Capuchin  Churchy  or  Santa  Maria 
della  Concezione.  In  this  church  is 
Quido's  Archangel  Michael.  With 
respect  to  the  merits  of  this  famous 
picture  a  remarkable  difference  of 
opinion  prevails.  In*  the  opinion  of 
Forsyth  it  holds  the  same  rank  in 
painting  that  the  Belvedere  Apollo 
does  in  sculpture.  Opposite  to 
Guido's  Archangel  is  the  ''St  Paul 
restored  to  sight  by  Ananias,*'  one 
of  the  best  works  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona.  Over  the  door  is  the 
cartoon  of  Giotti's  Navicella :  it 
represents  St  Peter  walking  on  the 
waveSj  and  is  copied  in  mosaic  at 


St  Peter's.  Under  this  church  is  a 
charnel-house,  or  Cemetery  op  the 
Friabs,  divided  into  recesses.  Each 
recess  is  faced  with  bones  of  disin- 
terred Capuchins,  and  adorned 
with  lamps,  festoons,  crosses,  etc., 
formed  of  the  same  reverend  mate- 
rials. A  few  skeletons  are  dressed 
in  their  tunics,  and  set  in  various 
attitudes,  each  in  a  niche  built  up 
with  "reeky  shanks  and  yellow 
chapless  skulls."  When  a  friar  dies 
he  is  buried  in  the  oldest  grave,  and 
the  bones  of  the  former  occupant 
are  removed  to  the  osstkirium. — S, 
Ceciliaf  convent  and  church,  founded 
by  Urban  I.  after  the  death  of  the 
saint,  modernised  in  1720.  Be- 
neath the  altar  is  the /arrums  statue 
of  St  CecUiaf  by  Stefano  Mademo. 
Opening  out  of  the  right  aisle  are 
two  rooms  of  the  house  of  the  saint, 
one  of  the  rooms,  in  which  she  was 
imprisoned,  containing  the  pipes 
and  heating  apparatus  of  an  ancient 
bath.— S.  Clemente,  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  Coliseum  to  St 
John  Lateran,  consecrated  to  St 
Clement,  and  situated  upon  the  site 
of  his  house.  It  is  of  the  9th 
century.  Beneath  the  church  is  a 
lower  and  more  ancient  church, 
discovered  in  1857,  in  which  are 
shown  marble  pillars  and  curious 
frescoes.  Beneath  is  still  a  third 
structure,  supposed  to  be  the  house 
of  Clement.  —  II  Gesu,  near  the 
Palazzo  Venezia,  a  modem  church, 
handsomely  decorated.  St  Ignatius 
Loyola  is  buried  under  the  high 
altar. — S.  Greoorio,  which,  among 
many  other  interesting  objects, 
contains  in  one  of  the  chapels 
frescoes  by  Guido  and  Domenichmo. 
— S.  Lorenzo  in  Ludna^  in  the 
small  Piazza  S.  Lorenzo,  leading 
out  of  the  Corso.  Over  the  high 
altar  is  Guido's  famous  painting  of 
the  Crucifixion.  Niccolas  Poussin, 
the  painter,  is  buried  in  the  church.  — 
S.  Maria  deoli  Angeli,  converted 
into  a  church  from  the  great  hall  of 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian  by  Michael 
Angelo.  In  the  body  of  the  church 
are  many  celebrated  pictures, 
several  of  which  were  formerly  at 
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St  Peter's.  Eight  of  the  sixteen 
huge  columns  are  of  Egyptian 
granite.  The  fountain  in  the  great 
cloister  behind  the  church  was 
designed  by  Michael  Angelo. — S. 
Maria  Sopba  Minerva  occupies 
one  side  of  the  Piazza  della  Minerva 
near  the  Pantheon,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Gothic  churches  of 
Rome.  Besides  several  interesting 
tombs  and  works  of  art,  the  church 
contains,  on  the  left  of  the  high 
altar,  Michael  Angelo's  famous 
statue  of  Christ.  In  the  choir  is 
the  tomb  of  Pope  Leo  X.  In  the 
convent  of  this  church  Galileo  was 
tried  for  "heresy"  in  saying  that 
the  earth  moved  round  the  sun. — S. 
PiBTRO  IN  MONTORIO,  on  an  emin- 
ence not  far  from  the  Villa  Pamphili, 
Vas  built  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
of  Spain  upon  the  spot  where  St 
Peter  is  supposed  to  have  been 
crucified.  The  church  contains 
little  of  interest.  The  view  from  this 
church  is  one  c(f  the  finest  in  Rome. 
In  the  cloister  is  the  little  Doric 
temple  of  Bramaute,  placed  over 
the  spot  where  the  cross  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  fixed.— S.  Pietro 
IN  Vinculo,  not  far  from  the  Baths 
of  Titus,  built  to  receive  the  chains 
with  which  S.  Peter  was  bound  in 
prison.  The  chains  are  preserved 
in  a  chapel.  The  longest  is  about 
5  feet  in  length.  They  are  exhibited 
on  the  first  Monday  in  Lent.  The 
great  object  of  interest  in  this  church 
is  the  famous  Statue  op  Moses  by 
Michael  Angelo.  The  figures  of 
Rachel  and  Leah,  in  niches  on 
either  side  of  the  Moses,  are  also  by 
Michael  Angelo.  The  famous  picture 
of  "  Hope,  by  Guido,  formerly  in 
the  sacnsty,  is  now  in  England. — 
S.  Piidentianay  at  the  foot  of  the 
Esquiline,  the  oldest  of  the  Roman 
churches.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
the  house  of  Pudens  the  senator, 
with  whom  St  Paul  lodged.  It  has 
been  rebuilt,  and  beyond  some  fine 
marbles  and  frescoes,  contains  little 
of  interest.— S.  Stefano  Rotondo, 
a  curious  round  church,  dedicated 
in  467.  The  walls  are  lined  with 
^rescoes,— IH'nito  di  Monti,  near 


the  head  of  the  famous  "Spanish 
Stairs  "  above  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
built  by  Charles  VIII.  of  Prance. 
It  contains  Daniele  da  Volterra's 
famous  picture  of  the  "Descent 
from  the  Cross,"  and  several  other 
interesting  paintings. 


PALACES. 


>88  a  palace  than  /\^ 
palaces ;    of  ir-  S^ 


The  Vatican  is  less  t 
an  assemblage  of  , 
regular  edifices,  upon  which  the 
most  celebrated  architects,  as  Bram- 
ante,  Raphael,  Pirro  Ligorio,  Dom. 
Fontano,  C.  Maderno,  and  Bernini, 
have  been  employed.  It  is  of  three 
storeys,  and  contains  an  infinity  of 
saloons,  galleries,  chapels,  corridors, 
a  library,  an  immense  museum, 
and  a  garden  ;  there  may  be  counted 
20  courts,  8  grand  staircases,  and 
200  ordinary  staircases.  The  popes 
first  took  up  their  residence  in  the 
Vatican  after  their  return  from 
Avignon.  John  XXIII.  made  a 
communication  between  the  palace 
and  the  castle  of  San  Angelo  by 
means  of  a  covered  gallery.  Nich- 
olas V.  surrounded  it  with  walls. 
In  the  14th  century,  Sixtus  IV. 
built  the  library  and  the  Sixtine 
Chapel.  Alexander  VI.  built  the 
Borgia  addition.  In  1490  Innocent 
VIII.  built  the  villa  of  the  Bel- 
vedere, at  some  distance  from  the 
palace.  Julius  II.  charged  Bram- 
ante  with  the  task  of  uniting  it 
with  the  palace.  The  lodges  com- 
menced by  him  were  completed  by 
Leo  X.  Paul  III.  built  the  Sala 
Regia  and  the  Pauline  ChapeL 
Sixtus  V.  constructed  the  trans- 
verse gallery,  which  contains  the 
library,  and  Commenced  the  east 
wing  of  the  court  San  Damaso,  or 
of  the  Lodges.  Other  popes  con- 
tinued to  embellish  and  make 
various  additions  to  the  Vatican. 
Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VI.  added 
buildings  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Pio-Clementino  museum.  Pius 
VII.  added  a  transverse  gallery, 
parallel  with  the  library,  called 
the  Braccio  Nuovo  (the  new  arm). 
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Gregory  XVI.  built  the  Etruscan 
and  Egyptian  museums. 

The  Sixtine  Chapel,  Sixtus  IV. 
caused  it  to  be  built  about  1473. 
In  it  is  to  be  seen  the  celebrated 
fresco  of  Michael  Angelo,  The 
Last  Judgment,  which  occupies 
one  end  of  the  chapel. 

This  composition  may  be  con- 
sidered as  divided  into  four  rows 
of  figures,  rising  one  above  the 
other.  In  the  centre  is  the  Saviour, 
under  whom  are  ranged  the  elect 
and  the  condemned— the  former  on 
the  right,  the  latter  on  the  left. 
Above  are  seen  two  groups  bearing 
in  triumph  the  symbols  of  the 
crucifixion.  The  saints,  as  specta- 
tors of  the  awful  scene,  are  collected 
in  two  groups  by  the  side  of  the 
Bedeemer.  Near  the  Saviour  are 
angels  sounding  the  trumpet  at 
which  the  dead  arise ;  on  their 
right  are  seen  the  elect  soaring  up 
to  heaven  ;  on  their  left  the  repro- 
bate, dragged  down  to  the  place  of 
torment.      At  the   bottom  of  the 

J)icture  are  Minos  and  Charon  ;  the 
atter,  with  horns  on  his  head  and 
a  tail  at  his  nether  extremity, 
ferrying  the  bodies  over  the  Styx, 
and  driving  out  the  reluctant 
spirits  with  his  oar. 

The  ceiling  has  been  divided  by 
Michael  Angelo  into  three  series  of 
compartments.  I.  In  the  midst  is 
the  ceiling,  properly  so  called, . 
where,  in  square  compartments, 
sustained  by  figures,  are  represented 
the  following  subjects  : — 1.  Separa- 
tion of  the  light  from  the  darkness. 

2.  Creation  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

3.  Separation  of  the  land  from  the 
sea.  4.  The  creation  of  Adam.  5. 
The  creation  of  Eve.  6.  The  fall 
and  expulsion  from  Paradise.  7. 
The  sacrifice  of  Noah.  8.  The 
Deluge.  9.  The  intoxication  of 
Noah.  II.  On  the  lower  part  of 
the  vaulting  are  the  celebrated 
figures  of  the  prophets  and  sibyls 
in  earnest  contemplation.  On  the 
right  8f  the  altar: — 1.  Jeremiah. 
2.  The  Persian  Sibyl.    3.  Ezekiel. 

4.  The  Erythrean  Sibyl.  5.  Joel. 
6.   Over  the  doorway:    Zacharias. 


7.  The  Delphian  Sibyl.  8.  Isaiah. 
9,  The  Cumsean  Sibyl.  10.  DanieL 
11.  The  Lybian  Sibyl.  12.  Above 
the  Last  Judgment,  Jonah  sitting 
beneath  the  gourd.  III.  In  the 
tympana  of  the  four  corners  are 
the  following  comxx)sitions  :  —  1. 
Ahasuerus  and  Esther,  and  the 
Punishment  of  Haman.  2.  The 
Brazen  Serpent.  3.  David  and 
Goliath.    4.  Judith  and  Holofemes. 

The  other  pictures  are  of  the 
time  of  Sixtus  IV.:  Luca  Signo- 
relliy  Moses  going  into  Egypt ; 
death  of  Moses.  Sandro  BotticeUi, 
Moses  kills  the  Egyptian,  drives 
away  the  shepherds,  and  waters 
the  flocks  of  the  daughters  of 
Jethro  ;  he  sees  the  Lord  in  the 
burning  bush ;  revolt  of  Korah ; 
Temptation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Cosimo 
Rossellif  Pharaoh  perishing  in  the 
Bed  Sea ;  Moses  receiving  the 
tables  of  the  law  ;  Sermon  on  the 
Mount;  the  Holy  Supper.  Peru- 
ginoy  Baptism  of  Jesus  Christ ;  St 
Peter  receiving  the  Keys.  Dom, 
Ghirlandajo,  Vocation  of  the  Apos- 
tles Peter  and  Andrew.  Arrigo 
FiammingOf  the  Besurrection. 

Loggie  di  Raffade,  Baphael 
is  here  architect,  decorator,  and 
painter  at  the  same  time.  John 
d'Udine  enriched  the  galleries  with 
arabesques,  painted  or  in  stucco. 
Pierino  del  Vaga  painted  the 
pictures  of  the  socles  in  the  colour 
of  bronze,  but  they  are  now  effaced . 
The  suite  of  fifty-two  pictures, 
particularly  known  as  [those  of  the 
loggie  of  Baphael,  representing  the 
principal  subjects  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  is  in  the  gallery 
of  the  second  storey ;  they  occupy 
four  by  four,  the  vaulted  arches  of 
thirteen  arcades,  and  were  executed 
about  1516-18  by  his  pupils. 

The  Stanze  di  Raffoude  are  four 
in  number,  and  overlook  the  court 
of  the  Belvedere.  The  chrono- 
logical order  of  their  execution  is 
as  follows  :  Camera  della  Segnatura, 
Stanza  d'Eliodoro,  Stanza  dell'  In- 
cendio,  Sala  di  Constantino.  Our 
space  renders  it  impossible  to  give 
a  list  of  the  subjects  represented. 
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PiCTURB  Gallery  op  the  Va- 
tican. {Each  picture  is  fumiished 
with  the  svhject  and  the  name  of  the 
artist.)  The  collection  of  oil  paint- 
ings in  the  Vatican,  though  small, 
contains  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
pictures  in  the  world— the  Trans- 
figuration, by  Raphael ;  and  the 
Communion  of  St  Jerome,  by 
Domenichino, 

The  Transfiguration,  properly  so 
called,  comprising  the  Saviour, 
Moses,  and  Elias,  and  the  three 
apostles  prostrate  on  the  Mount, 
seemingly  overcome  by  the  awful 
scene  before  them,  forms  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  picture  ;  the  principal 
lield  being  occupied  by  a  totally 
different  subject— that  of  the  de- 
moniac boy,  whom  the  disciples 
had  vainly  endeavoured  to  dis- 
possess of  the  evil  spirit,  and  whom 
our  Saviour  afterwards  cured  on 
coming  down  from  the  Mount. 
The  great  height  of  church  pictures 
is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
fashion  which  prevailed  in  those 
days,  of  including  two  subjects,  a 
celestial  and  terrestrial  one,  in  the 
same  picture ;  but  whatever  was 
the  cause,  certain  it  is  that  we  find 
in  many  of  the  finest  works  of 
the  earlier  masters,  a  heavenly 
subject  above,  and  an  earthly  one 
below. 

The  Communion  of  St  J&rome 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  dis- 
pute the  palm  of  excellence  with 
the  Transfiguration.  *  *  Domenichino 
excelled  less  in  invention  than  in 
the  other  branches  of  the  art,  and, 
in  this  celebrated  work,  is  said  to 
have  copied  from  a  similar  per- 
formance by  Agostino  Caracci." 
Bonaparte  caused  both  these 
paintings  to  be  transferred  to  the 


Jjouvre. 

The  MadonTia  del  Foligno  is 
another  double  picture.  The 
Madonna  herself,  like  all  Raphael's 
Madonnas,  is  a  beautiful  creature  ; 
and  the  whole  picture  is  remarkable 
for  its  preservation  and  its  colour- 
ing. Sigismund  Conti,  one  of  the 
household  of  Julius  II. ,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Vasari,  ordered  this  work,  is 


represented  in  a  kneeling  posture 
among  the  figures  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  picture. 

Among  the  other  paintings  we 
will  mention  only— Coronation  of 
THE  VikoiN,  by  Raphael,  one  of 
his  first  works,  executed  at  Citta 
di  Castello.  Andrea  Sacchif  Com- 
munion OP  St  Jerome.  Foussinf 
Martyrdom  op  St  Erasmus,  ihddo 
Reni,  Martyrdom  op  St  Peter. 
ValeyUino,  Martyrdom  op  St 
Processus  and  St  Martinianus. 
Michael  Angela  di  Garavaggio, 
The  Emtombment.  Titian,  Ma- 
donna, Angels  and  Saints.  Por- 
trait of  Doge  op  Venice.  Barocdo, 
Ecstasy  of  St  Michaelina. 
Guerdno,  Unbelief  of  St  Thomas, 
Pieta,  an  expressive  painting  from 
the  Aldrovandi  Gallery  at  Bologna. 
P&rugino,  a  Resurrection  op 
Christ  (it  is  believed  that  one  of 
the  sleeping  soldiers  is  a  portrait 
of  Raphael  as  a  young  man ;  another, 
running  away,  that  of  Perugino, 
painted  by  Raphael  himself).  School 
of  Perugino,  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  (Raphael  is  said  to  have 
worked  at  this).  Pinturicchio, 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  C 
Crivelli,  Dead  Christ,  with  the 
Virgin,  St  John,  and  the  Mag- 
dalen. Cesare  da  Sesto,  The  Vir- 
gin, St  Augustine,  and  St  John 
the  Evangelist.  Oarofolo,  Holy 
.Family  and  St  Catherine.  Paul 
Veronese,  St  Helena.  Two  pic- 
tures by  Murillo,  given  by  Pius  IX., 
a  Holy  Family,  and  the  Return 
OF  the  Prodigal  Son. 

Tapestries  op  Raphael.— These 
are  placed  in  a  long  gallery  over 
the  gardens  of  the  Vatican.  These 
tapestries,  designated  under  the 
names  of  Arazzi,  on  account  of  the 
reputation  which  the  city  of  Arras 
had  so  long  enjoyed  for  this  kind  of 
work,  were  ordered  by  Leo  X.  for 
the  Sixtine  Chapel.  Raphael  com- 
meuced  the  cartoons  for  them  in 
1515.  They  were  executed  in  dis- 
temper by  himself  and  i)upils. 
Seven  out  of  eleven  of  these  car- 
toons, purchased  by  Charles  I., 
and  put  up  for  sale  after  his  death, 
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were  bought  by  Cromwell  for  £300, 
and  are  at  nresent  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  in  London. 
They  were  produced  in  Flanders 
under  the  direction  of  B.  van  Orley, 
a  pupil  of  Raphael. 

Paulinb  Chapel.— This  chapel, 
near  the  Sixtine,  and  opening  from 
the  Sala  Regia,  is  used  only  in  great 
ceremonies.  It  has  two  remarkable 
frescoes  by  Michael  Angelo,  much 
injured  by  the  smoke  of  candles 
used  in  the  religious  ceremonies, 
representing  the  Conversion  of  St 
Paul  and  the  Crucifixion  of  St  Peter. 

Museum  op  the  Vatican.— The 
entrance  is  at  the  extremity  of  the 
lower  loggia.  The  first  corridor, 
230  yards  in  length,  is  almost  wholly 
occupied  by  Christian  and  pagan 
inscriptions  and  monuments.  Then 
follow   the   Chiaramonti    Museum 


^founded  by  Pius  VII. ;  comprising 
the  Braccio  Nuovo,  and  the  Corri- 
dore  Chiaramonti) ;  a  precious  col- 
lection of  ancient  monuments, 
statues,  busts,  low  reliefs,  etc  The 
pavement  is  adorned  with  ten  an- 
cient mosaics.  The  Pio-Clementino 
Museum,  so  named  from  the  Popes 
Clement  XIII.,  XIV.,  and  Pius 
VII.,  who  formed  it  of  the  collec- 
tions of  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Clement 
VII.,  and  Paul  III.,  VII.  Pius 
VI.  is  the  person,  of  all  others,  to 
whom  this  museum,  the  finest  in 
the  world,  is  most  indebted.  It 
comprises  the  vestibule  (in  which  ia 
the  celebrated  Torso*  and  the 
sarcophagus  of  Scipio  Barbatus) ; 
the  round  vestibule ;  the  Hall  of 
Meleager;f  the  octagon  court  or 
Cortile  of  the  Belvedere,  contain- 
ing the  Apollo  Belvedere,  :{:  the 


*  The  Torso.  The  famous  Torso  was 
the  favourite  study  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Annibale  Caraoci ;  the  latter  of 
whom,  according  to  Lanzi,  could  give 
an  accurate  drawing  of  it  merely  from 
memory.  From  its  mutilated  state — 
for,  as  its  name  imports,  it  is  a  mere 
trunk,  without  head,  arms,  or  legs — it 
can  be  interesting  only  to  the  eye  of 
science.  It  is  seated  on  a  lion's  skin, 
and,  from  certain  peculiarities  of  style, 
it  is  thought  to  represent  Hercules  in 
repose,  and  raised  to  inmiortality. 
"The  development  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles,"  says  Winckelmann,  "  or  their 
total  suppression,  is  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes HerciUes  still  doomed  to 
labour,  from  Hercules  purified  from 
the  grosser  parts  of  matter,  and  admitted 
to  the  happiness  of  the  gods.  It  is 
thus,  for  instance,  that  in  the  Hercules 
Famese  we  recognise  the  man,  and  the 
god  in  the  Hercules  of  the  Belvedere  ; 
for  in  the  latter  the  veins  are  indistin- 
guishable." The  Torso  is  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  ApoUonius,  an 
Athenian  sculptor. 

t  The  ^celebrated  Meleaqer,  with  his 
dog  and  boar's  head,  and  surrounded 
by  mutilated  statues,  stands  in  a  small 
apartment  near  the  Torso.  '"One  of 
the  finest  ancient  statues  in  Rome," 
observes  Addison,  "  is  a  Meleager  with 
a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  the  head  of  a 
wild  boar  on  one  side  of  him.  It  is  of 
Parian  marble,  and  yellow  as  ivory." 

X  Apollo,  according  to  the  more  re- 
ceived opinion,  is  represented  as  having 


just  shot  his  arrow.  A  feeling  of  tran- 
sient indignation  and  disdain  swells  his 
nostril,  and  slightly  curls  Ws  upper  lip 
but  it  is  the  unperturbed  disdain  of  a 
superior  being  — the  dignified  air  of 
vengeance  that  animates  without  dis- 
tortmg:— 

" In  his  eye 

And    nostril    beautiful    disdain,    and 

might. 
And  majesty,  fiash  their  full  lightnings 

by, 
Developing    in   that   one   glance   the 

Deity.^'— Byron. 

Various,  however,  have  been  the 
opinions  of  different  individuals  as  to 
the  character  in  which  Agasias  — if 
Agasias  really  executed  this  work,  for 
there  is  no  cUrect  evidence  of  the  fact 
—intended  to  represent  Apollo.  But 
the  prevailing  notion  is,  that  he  has 
just  slain  the  serpent  P3rthon,  and  this 
IS  ttie  opinion  entertained  by  Winckel- 
mann, and,  as«  we  may  add,  by  the 
painter  West.  "My  Qodl" — ^he  un- 
consciously exclaimed,  at  first  sight 
of  this  celebrated  statue — "a  young 
Mohawk  warrior ! " 

The  Apollo  was  found  at  Antium 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  placed  in  this  museum  by 
Julius  II.  The  left  hand  and  arm  are 
modern,  and  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the 
figure.  The  right  arm,  and  foot,  and 
ankle  were  also  fractured,  and  have 
been  but  indifferently  repaired. 
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celebrated  LAOCOdN'*  and  Mer- 
cury ;  the  HaU  of  Animals ;  the 
GaUery  of  Staiues  (in  which  are 
Ariadne,  Meander,  and  the  Ama- 
zon) ;  the  HaU  of  Busts ^  the  Cabinet 
of  Masks ^  the  Hall  of  the  Muses^  the 
Rotunda ;  the  HaU  of  the  Greek 
Cross ;  the  HaU  of  the  Biga  ;  the 
OaUery  of  CanddaJbra,  the  Etrus- 
can Museum^  the  Egyptian  Museumy 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Papyri^  and 
Cabinet  of  Medals,  The  Manu- 
factory OP  Mosaics  is  to  be. 
seen  before  noon  by  tickets  to 
be  had  ^through  a  consul  or 
banker. 

The  Vatican  Library,  of  26,000 
manuscripts.  Oriental,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  and  only  about  9000  printed 
volumes.  Gardens  of  the  Vati- 
can, the  Casino  del  Papa  in  the 
middle,  an  elegant  and  original 
casino,  built  for  Pius  IV.  by  the 
architect  Pirro  Ligorio.  The  palace 
of  the  QuiRiNAL,  commenced  in  1574, 
enlai^ed  and  embellished  by  suc- 
cessive popes,  contains  fine  suites 
of  apartments  and  some  remarkable 
paintings. 

A  road  leads  from  the  Corso  to 
the  piazza  in  front  of  the  Capitol, 
and  continues  on  to  the  Forum.  In 
the  piazza  in  front  of  the  Capitol 
is     the     celebrated     Equestrian 


Statue  op  Marcus  Aurelius,  in 
bronze,  the  only  entire  antique 
equestrian  statue  known.  Haw- 
thorne says  that  this  statue  "is  the 
most  mjyestic  representation  of  the 
kingly  character  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen."  Three  separate  build- 
ings surround  the  piazza  of  the 
Capitol :  the  Palace  (^  the  Senator ; 
the  Palace  of  the  Conservators ;  and, 
on  the  left,  the  Capitol  Museum. 
Michael  Angelo  commenced  the  two 
last,  and  G.  della  Porta  completed 
them  after  his  designs.  The  Palace 
of  the  Senator,  in  the  name  of  which 
seems  to  be  retained  a  souvenir  of 
ancient  Rome,  was  erected  by  Boni- 
face IX.  The  Palace  of  the  Con- 
servators (municipal  magistrates) 
contains  a  museum  of  antiquities, 
and  a  gallery  of  paintings  (Pinaco- 
thek),  in  which  is  the  masterpiece  of 
Guercino,  St.  Petronilla.  It  con- 
tains works  by  Guido,  An.  Caracci, 
Tintorretto,  Perugino,  Domenichino, 
Paolo  Veronese,  roussin,  and  other 
celebrated  masters. 

The  Museum  op  the  Capitol, 
commenced  by  Clement  XII.,  con- 
tains inscriptions,  fragments  of  the 
plan  of  ancient  Eome,  bronzes, 
busts,  statues,  the  Halls  of  the 
Emperors  and  of  the  Philosophers, 
the  Dying  Gladiator,  f  theAmazon, 


*  Laocoon.  In  the  group  of  the 
Laocoon,  the  distorted  face,  the  start- 
ins^  sinews,  and  distended  limbs  of  the 
father — ^who,  together  with  his  sons,  is 
entwined  in  the  inextricable  folds  of 
the  serpents — offer  a  most  appalling 
picture  of  human  suffering.  It  is,  how- 
ever, objected  by  some  critics,  that  the 
father  seems  more  alive  to  his  own  suf- 
ferings than  those  of  his  sons ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  though  it  may  make 
the  expression  less  heroic,  does  not  make 
it  less  natural.  Winckelmann  admires 
the  statue  for  expressing  the  exact 
contrary  of  this. 

**  Axi6.  first  around  the  tender  boys  they 

wind, 
Then  with  their  sharpen'd  fangs  their 

limbs  and  bodies  grind ; 
The  wretched  father  running  to  their 

aid 
With  pious  haste,  but  vain,  they  next 

invade; 


Twice  roimd  his  waist  their  winding 

volumes  roU'd ! 
And  twice  about  his   gasping  throat 

the^'  fold— 
The  pnest  thus  doubly  choked— their 

crests  divide, 
And  towering  o'er  his  head  in  triumph 

ride."  —  DRYDstr's    translation    of 
Virgil's  jEneid. 

t  TheDyinq  Qladiator.  He  is  repre- 
sented naked,  reclining  on  a  shield, 
with  a  short  sword,  and  a  broken  horn 
by  his  side,  and  a  cord  knotted  round 
the  neck.  His  demeanour  is  manly, 
patient,  and  resigned  ;  he  supports  him- 
self on  his  left  arm,  and  seems  labour- 
ing to  suppress  the  expression  of  i^ny. 
"The  great  masters  of  Greece,**  ob- 
serves Cunningham,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
British  Sculptors,  "knew  that  violent 
action  is  ungraceful,  that  it  distorts 
the  features,  squares  out  the  joints, 
and  destroys  to  a  certain  degree  that 
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the  Capitolian  Venus,*  the  cele-  logiies  are  furnished  for  the  use  of 

brated  Bronze  Wolf,  "the  thim-  visitors,)    The  P.  Bobghesb  (a  rtcA 

der-stricken  nurse  of  Rome,"  the  picture  goMery^  contsmmg  an  "En- 

Faun^  and  the  Doves  op  Pliny,  tombment,"  by  Raphael ;  "Danae," 

the  exquisite  group  of  doves  drink-  by     Corregmo;      the      "Cumaean 

ing.      In  the  court  is  an  ancient  Sibyl,"  by  Domenichino,  etc.);  P. 

statue,  known  under  the  name  of  CAigri;  P.  CoZotitmi (picture gallery); 

Marforio,  the  interlocutor  of  the  P.    Corsini   (picture   gallery) ;   P 

famous    Pasqnin,    situated   at  the  Doria  (picture  gallery,  the  largest 

angle  of  the  Braschi  Palace.  private    collection    in    Rome) ;  P. 

The  Lateran  Museum,  founded  Famese,  the  finest  palace  in  Rome ; 

by  Gregory  XII.,  and  divided  into  the  cornice  is  by  Michael  Angelo ; 

the  profane  and  Christian  museums,  the  grand  gallery  is  the  chief  work 

contains    antiquities    and   pictures  of  Annabale  Caracci,  and  is  one  of 

by  the  great  masters.  the  most  remarkable  classical  pro- 

The  museum  of  the  Academy  of  ductions  of  Italian  painting ;  Far- 

St  Luke  contains  paintings,  a  few  nesina^    a   palace   built   by  Bait, 

being  of  great  merit.  Peruzzi  for  the  banker  Chigi,  and 

The  Palaces  of  Rome,  though  decorated  by  Raphael  and  his  pupils 

without  any  original  character  like  with   the    celebrated  frescoes,  the 

those  of  Florence  or  Venice,  are,  "  Fable  of  Psyche,"  the  "Triumph 

nevertheless,  one  of  the  features  of  op  Galatea  "  ;   P.   MassimOj  the 

the  city.    We  will  name  the  princi-  masterpiece  of  Bait.    Peruzzi,  and 

pal:  the  Palazzo  Barberini,  one  a  marvel  of  architecture;  P,Mattei, 

of  the  largest  (ceiling  painted  by  by  C.  Mademo  ;  P.  PamphiU,  built 

Pietro  da  Cortona,  a  picture  gallery,  by  Gir.  Rainaldi  for  Innocent  X. 

and  library ;  among  the  pictures  is  (it  was  the  residence  of  his  sister- 

Guido's  famous  portrait  of  Beatrice  in-law,     Olympia,    of    scandalous 

Cenci).    (Here,  as  in  all  the  other  memory) ;  P.  Rospigliosiy  by  Flam, 

galleries  in  private   palaces,   cata-  Ponzio,  bought  by    Mazarin,   who 

harmony  of  nature  which  they  wor-  wounded  man  at  the  point  of  death, 

shipped ;   they  therefore,    in   general,  in  which  you  mi^ht  see  how  much  of 

discarded   gesture    and   strengthened  life  was  yet  remaming  in  him."    Mont- 

the    mental    expression— witness    the  faucon    and    Mallei    thought    it   the 

resigned  agony  of  the  Dying  Gladiator  identical  statue ;  but  that  statue  was 

—the  faint  struggle  of  the  vanquished  of  bronze. 

Laocoon— the  tranquil  woe  of  Niobe.       The  Gladiator  once  formed  part  of 

To    every    unprejudiced    eye,    those  the  collection  at  the  Villa   Ludovisi, 

noble  works  are,  from  their  dignified  and  was  purchased  by  Clement  XII, 

serenity,  inexpressibly  mournful :  more  It  affords  another  instance  of  Michael 

vigorous  action   would,  I  apprehend,  Angelo's  skill  in  restoration;   he  has 

diminish  the  poetic  pathos  \imich  they  contributed  an  arm,  a  foot,  the  upper 

embody."  lip,  and  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

Whether  this  wonderful  statue  be  a       *  The  Capitolian  Venug  is  supposed 

laquearian  gladiator,  which,  notwith-  to  be  coming  out  of  the  bath,  and  bears 

standing  Wmckelmann's  criticism,  has  some   resemblance   to   the    Medicean. 

been  strenuously   maintained   by  the  The    attitude    of    this    latter   statue 

Abate   Bracci,  who   accounts  for  the  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  with 

cord  round  the  neck,  but  not  for  the  the   sculptors.     Several   copies   of   it 

horn,    which   it   does   not  appear  the  are    to    be    seen    in   the   Florentine 

gladiators   themselves   ever  used ;   or  gallery ;  and  Ovid,  as  we  have  already 

whether   it   be   a    Greek    herald,    as  seen,  alludes  to   it   in   the   following 

Winckelmann  confidently  asserted  ;  or  lines  : — 
whether  we  are  to  take  it  for  a  Spartan 
or  barbarian    shield-bearer,  aocordinfif 

to   the  opinion  of   his  Italian  editor ;  "  Ipsa  Venus  pubem,  quoties  velamina 
Hobhouse  thinks  it  may  fairly  be  con-  ponit, 

sidered   a  copy   of   that   masteroiece       Prot^tur  teva  semireducta  manu." 
of    Ctesilaus    which    represented  "a  Art.  Am&r.  iL  CIS. 
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had  it  enlarged  by  C.  Mademo,  has, 
in  a  building  in  its  grounds,  the 
celebrated  fresco  of  Guido,  the 
** Aurora";  P.  Sdarra,  by  Fl. 
Ponzio,  has  a  picture  gallery;  F. 
Spada  contains  some  pictures  and 
the  "Statue  op  Pompey,"  which 
formerly  stood  in  the  Senate  House, 
at  the  foot  of  which  Julius  Caesar 
was  assassinated  by  Brutus  and  his 
co-conspirators  ;  *  P.  Torlonia,  this 
palace  has  disappeared  to  make  way 
for  Boman  improvements ;  P,  de 
Venezia. 

Colleges. — The  Collegio  della 
Sapienza  (University  of  Rome) ;  C. 
Romano,  belonging  to  the  Jesuits, 
containing  a  celebrated  obser\'atory, 
and  the  Kircher  Museum  ;  and  the 
C.  della  Propaganda. 

Libraries — of  the  Vatican  al- 
ready described ;  of  the  Minerva, 
120,000  printed  volumes  and  4500 
MSS.,  open  7i  to  lOf  daily,  and 
two  hours  in  the  afternoon ;  della 
Sapienza ;  del  C.  Romano ;  the 
Angelica,  90,000  volumes  and  6000 
MSS. ;  the  Barberini,  etc.  The 
Angelica  open  daily,  except  on 
festivals,  8  to  12. 

The  principal  Promenades  are 
those  of  Monte  Pincio  ;  of  the  Villa 
Borghese ;  of  the  Villa  Pamphili ;  the 
garden  near  San  Gregorio  ;  and  the 
roadway  outside  the  Porta  Pia. 

The  Villas  continue,  under  an- 
other name,  the  luxury  of  the  palaces  ; 
the  principal  of  them  are — 

Villa   Adriana;    V.  Albani  (al- 


though impoverished,  its  gallery  is 
still  sufficiently  rich  to  take  rank 
after  those  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
Capitol  for  antique  sculptures: 
paintings,  the  "Parnassus,"  and 
ceiling  painted  by  Raphael  Mengs) ; 
Villa  Borghese,  outside  the  Porta 
del  Popolo  (the  park  is  about  four 
miles  in  circuit);  Villa  Ludovisi, 
visible  on  Thursday  (antiques,  and 
the  "Aurora,"  a  celebrated  fresco 
by  Guercino) ;  V.  Massimd ;  V. 
Medici  (Academy  of  France) ;  Villa 
Pamphili  Doria  (fine  public  gar 
dens  ;  fine  aged  pines  ;  a  monument 
to  the  French  kUled  in  1849). 


FOUNTAINS. 

The  FoNTANA  Di  Trevi,  at  the 
end  of  the  Via  dell'  Murette,  lead- 
ing out  of  the  Corso,  a  little  south 
of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  Roman  foun- 
tains. On  leaving  Rome  the  super- 
stitious drink  its  waters,  and  throw 
a  coin  into  the  basin,  believing  that 
by  so  doing  their  return  to  Rome 
will  be  ensured.  This  fountain  and 
thirteen  others  are  supplied  by  the 
aqueduct  Aqua  Vii^o,  which  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
which  brings  the  water  from  the 
Campagna,  a  distance  of  nearly  14 
miles. 

"It  is  a  great  palace  front,  with 
niches   and  many  bas-reliefs,   out   of 


*  Spada  Palace.  The  great  curiosity 
here  is  the  colossal  Statue  of  Pompby— 
said  to  he  the  very  statue  at  the  foot 
of  which  "great  Caesar  fell."  "It  is 
easier  to  decide  that  the  statue  cannot 
be  Pompey's,  than  to  find  it  an  owner 
among  tne  emx>eror8.  By  some,  indeed, 
it  has  been  assigned  to  Augustus  ;  but 
the  face  accords  much  better  with 
what  we  may  fancy  te  have  been  the 
features  of  the  'hominem  integn^m 
et  castum  et  gravem,'  than  with 
any  of  the  busts  of  Augustus,  and  is 
too  stem  for  him,  who;  according  to 
Suetonius,  •  was  beautiful  at  all  periods 
of  his  life.'  Then,  again,  it  was  found 
on  the  spot  where  the  statue  of  Pompey 
stood,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance 


to  the  head  on  his  medal,  published  in 
the  Museo  Romano.  As  to  the  ob- 
jection of  the  globe  in  his  hand,  there 
was,  perhaps,  nothing  very  extraordin- 
ary in  the  adulation  of  marking  the 
extent  of  his  conquests,  by  putting 
that  symbol  into  they  hands  of  a  victor- 
ious general  'who  found  Asia  Minor 
the  boundary,  and  left  it  the  centre  of 
the  Roman  empire.'  At  all  evente,  so 
imposing  is  the  stern  majesty  of  the 
statue,  and  so  memorable  is  the  story, 
that  the  play  of  the  imagination  leaves 
no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  judg- 
ment ;  and  the  fiction,  if  a  fiction  it  is, 
operates  on  the  spectator  with  an  effect 
not  less  powerful  than  truth." 
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which  looks  Agrippa's  l^endary  virgin 
and  several  of  the  allegoric  sisterhood, 
while  at  the  base  appears  Neptune  with 
his  floundering  steeds  and  tntons  blow- 
ing their  horns  about  him,  and  twenty 
other  artificial  fantasies,  which  the  calm 
moonlight  soothes  into  better  taste 
than  is  native  to  them.  And,  after 
all,  it  is  as  magnificent  a  piece  of 
work  as  ever  human  skill  contrived." 
—Hawthorne. 


The  Fontana  Paolina,  on  the 
Janiculum  is  perhap  the  most  im- 
posing of  the  fountams.  It  is  built 
in  imitation  of  a  church.  Its  six 
Ionic  columns  were  taken  from  the 
Temple  of  Minerva.  Between  these 
columns  are  niches,  from  three  of 
which  cascades  fall  into  the  basin. 
In  the  other  two  niches  are  dragons 
which  pour  streams  of  water  into 
the  basin. 

The  Fontana  dell*  Aqua  Felici,  or 
dei  Terminiy  near  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, has  three  niches,  in  the 
central  one  of  which  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  Moses  striking  the  rock ; 
in  the  side  niches  are  statues  of 
Aaron  and  Gideon. 


Excursions  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood OF  Rome. 

1.  Beyond  the  Porta  S,  Paolo. 

At  the  right,  and  immediately 
adjoining  this  gate,  is  the  pyramid 
of  Gains  Cestius,  and  close  by  it  the 
Protestant  Cemetery'.  About  1^ 
mile  from  the  gate  is  the  church  of 
St  Paul  without  the  wcUlSj  already 
described.  On  this  road  (15  miles 
distant  from  Eome)  is  the  ancient 
Ostia  which  was  the  port  of  Rome. 


2.  Beyond  the  Porta  di  San 
Sebastiano. 

The  road  leading  from  this  gate 
is  the  ancient  Via  Appia,  a  military 
road  constructed  b.o.  212,  by  Appius 
Glaudius  Gsbcus,  and  extending  from 


Rome  to  Gapua,  and  afterwards  to 
Brundusium. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  city  a  fine 
prospect  is  enjoyed,  including  the 
Campagna,  the  ruins  of  the  aque- 
ducts, and  the  mountains.  On  each 
side  of  the  road  are  numerous 
ancient  tombs,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  those  of  the  Scipios, 
the  Metelli,  and  the  Servilii.  Aoout 
half  a  mile  beyond  the  gate  is  a 
massive  ruin,  called  the  tomb  of 
Horatio. 

At  the  bifurcation  of  the  Via 
Appia  and  the  modern  Strada  della 
Madonna  del  Divin'  Amore,  is  the 
little  church  of  Doniine  quo  vadis^  so 
called  from  the  tradition  that  St 
Peter,  fleeing  from  Rome,  met  our 
Saviour  at  this  spot.  On  the  floor 
of  the  church  is  a  marble  slab,  with 
a  facsimile  of  the  foot-marks  of  our 
Saviour,  the  original  of  which  is  in 
the  basilica  of  St  Sebastian.  After 
passing  the  church,  the  road  to  the 
so-called  fountain  of  Egeria  branches 
oft' 

The  Fountain  of  Egeria  is  a 
Nymphaeum,  originally  covered  with 
marble,  and  was  the  shrine  of  the 
brook  Almo,  which  flows  by  it.  A 
niche  in  the  wall  of  the  fountain 
contains  a  statue  of  the  river  god, 
and  in  the  niches  of  the  side  walls 
are  also  statues.  We  soon  pass  the 
church  of  St  Sebastian,  erected  over 
the  catacombs  where  the  remains  of 
so  many  martyrs  were  buried.  A 
little  further  on,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  is  the  circus  of 
Maxentius,  built  a.d.  311,  and  used 
for  chariot  races.  Its  length  is 
1482  ft.,  its  breadth  244  ft. 

Ascending  the  hill  we  soon  reach 
the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  a  con- 
spicuous object,  which  has  already 
been  described. 

The  Appian  Way  from  this  point 
to  Albano  (7^  miles)  is  less  in- 
teresting. 

AHasaio {Hotels :  Europa,  Russia) j 
which  may  also  be  reached  from 
Rome  by  railway  in  one  hour  (17^ 
miles  ;  express  fares,  4*40  and  2*95), 
is  a  small  town  in  a  healthy  situa- 
tion, and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
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Bomans  daring  the  summer  months. 
Many  interesting  ruins  exist  in  and 
about  the  town. 

(Excursion  two  and  a  half  hours 
to  the  lakes  of  Albano  and  Nemi.) 


3.  Beyond  the  Porta  S,  GHovanni, 

Tombs  on  the  Via  Latina.  Like 
the  Via  Appia,  this  road  is  bor- 
dered by  tombs,  several  of  which, 
excavated  in  1862,  are  very  iiiterest- 
ingon  account  of  their  decorations. 

This  road  leads  to  Fbascati, 
which  may,  however,  be  reached  by 
railway  from  Borne  in  half  an  hour 
(12^  miles  ;  fares,  2-40  and  170). 
{Hotel:  di  Londra.)  This  is  a 
favourite  summer  resort  of  the 
Bomans.  Its  situation  on  the  slope 
of-the  mountains  is  healthy  and  in- 
vigorating. The  town  itself  is  un- 
interesting, and  its  origin  is  com- 
paratively modem  ;  its  great  charms 
are  its  shaded  and  well-watered 
villas,  among  which  are  the  Villa 
Aldobrandini,  the  property  of  the 
Borghese  family,  the  grounds  of 
which  are  adorned  with  cascades 
and  beautiful  trees  ;  the  Villa  Picco- 
lomini,  and  the  Villa  BufTenella, 
believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
celebrated  Villa  of  Cicero ;  the 
Villa  Conti,  with  fine  fountains  and 
beautiful  views  ;  and  others. 

A  pleasant  road  leads  to  Tuscu- 
lum  (which  may  be  reached  in  half 
an  hour),  the  birthplace  of  the  elder 
Cato,  and  a  favourite  residence  of 
Cicero.  A  few  heaps  of  ruins  are 
all  that  remain  of  the  ancient  town. 
Outside  the  walls  are  the  ruins  of  a 
small  amphitheatre.  Some  ruins, 
excavated  in  1861,  are  called  the 
Villa  of  Cicero.  A  Forum  and 
theatre,  well  preserved,  were  ex- 
cavated by  Lucien  Bonaparte,  in 
the  rear  of  which  is  a  reservoir  in 
four  compartments. 

The  ancient  castle  stands  on  a 
rock  200  ft.  above  the  town.  The 
view  from  the  summit  is  very  fine, 
embracing  on  the  right  Camaldoli, 
and  the  Sabine  mountains  in  the 
distance,    the    Campagna   and   its 


aqueducts,  Borne  and  the  dome  of 
St  Peter's  ;  and  on  the  left  the 
Alban  Mount,  and  Castel-Gan- 
dolfo,  the  summer  residence  of  the 
popes. 

TiTOli  {Hotels:  Regiruif  in  the 
Piazza ;  SUnUa^  near  the  temples). 
The  distance  from  Borne  is  16| 
miles.  Steam  tramway,  from  the 
Porta  San  Lorenzo,  five  times  daily 
in  If  hour ;  fares,  3  frs.,  2*40  frs.; 
return,  4*50  frs.,  and  3*60  frs. 
Carriages,  one  horse,  20  frs.,  and 
fee,  2  frs.;  two  horses,  30  frs.,  fee, 
5  frs.  Carriages  from  the  hotel 
vary  from  40  to  50  frs.,  but  they 
are  much  more  comfortable  than 
the  ordinary  carriages.  In  order 
to  make  the  excursion  in  one  day, 
tourists  should  leave  Bome  by  8  a.m. 

(It  should  be  arranged  at  the 
time  of  hiring  the  carriage,  that 
Hadrian  Villa  is  to  be  included  in 
the  journey  to  Tivoli.) 

Tivoli,  tne  Tibur  of  the  ancients, 
is  thought  to  have  existed  as  a 
colony  of  the  Siculi  before  the 
foundation  of  Bome.  It  was  sub- 
jugated (B.C.  380)  by  Camillus,  and 
afterwards  joined  the  league  of 
Latin  towns  allied  with  Bome. 
The  Emperor  Augustus  and  many 
of  the  Boman  nobles  had  villas  here. 
Under  the  Emperor  Hadrian  it 
attained  the  climax  of  its  splendour. 
The  present  town  which  has  7000 
inhabitants,  has  few  attractions 
beyond  its  beautiful  situation. 
Among  the  finest  relics  is  the 
Temple  near  the  Sibilla  Inn,  called 
by  some  the  Temple  op  the  Sibyl, 
and  by  others  that  of  Vesta  ;  it  is 
a  circular  building  surrounded  by 
an  open  hall  of  Corinthian  columns, 
formerly  numbering  18,  ten  of 
which  remain.  It  is  situated  above 
the  Waterfall.  From  the  terrace 
of  the  temple  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  falls  is  obtained.  The  path  to 
the  falls  (donkeys  cost  1  to  1 J  franc, 
no  guide  necessary)  affords  fine 
glimpses  of  the  great  falL  In  con- 
sequence of  an  inundation  in  1826, 
which  destroyed  part  of  the  village, 
a  new  course  has  been  constructed 
for  the  Anio,  through  the  rock,  by 
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means  of  two  shafts,  to  prevent  the 
recnrrence  of  similar  disasters. 

The  new  waterfall  thus  formed  is 
320  ft.  in  heiffht.  The  grotto  of 
Neptune  by  this  change  lost  the 
greater  part  of  its  water,  but  the 
fall  is  still  very  fine. 

From  the  last-named  grotto, 
visitors  ascend  to  the  Sibyl's  grotto. 
The  path  then  ascends  to  the 
principal  stream.  Prom  the  cir- 
cular terrace  (usually  reached  by 
the  high  road}  an  admirable  view  of 
the  Great  Fall  is  obtained.  A 
path  on  the  ri^ht  bank  leads  thence 
to  the  hermitage  of  S.  Antonio, 
which  commands  a  view  of  the 
small  waterfall,  which  here  turns 
several  mills,  established  in  the 
ruins  of  the  so-called  Villa  of 
Moecenas.  Traces  of  ancient  villas 
are  seen  on  the  neighbouring  slopes. 
The  Villa  d'Este,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town,  erected  for  the  Cardinal 
d'Este,  still  retains  traces  of  its 
former  splendour.  It  has  beautiful 
gardens,  terraces,  grottoes,  and  fine 
avenues  of  trees.  A  good  view 
may  be  had  of  the  smcUl  cttscades 
and  of  the  so-called  Villa  of 
Msecenas,  from  the  terrace  of  this 
villa. 

Villa  of  Hadrian.— This  villa 
is  situated  about  two  miles  from 
Tivoli,  and  is  most  conveniently 
visited  on  the  way  from  Home  to 
the  last-named  place.  A  cursory 
view  may  be  had  of  the  extensive 
ruins  in  a  couple  of  hours. '  The 
various  buildings  are  said  to  have 
extended,  independent  of  the  gar- 
dens,^  over  a  space  seven  miles  in 
circumference.  Here  Hadrian  imi- 
tated everything  that  had  talcen 
his  fancy  during  his  progress 
through  the  distant  provinces  of 
the  empire.  And  here  he  brought 
together  the  different  edifices  and 
institutions  of  other  countries  : — 

"All  things  that  strike,  ennoble— from 

tbe  depths 
Of  £^:ypt,  from  the  classic  fields  of 

Greece, 
Her  groves,  her  temples— all  things 

that  inspire 
Wonder,  delight !  "—Rogers. 

45 


According  to  Spartian,  each  portion 
of  the  villa  bore  the  name  of  the 
town  or  district  from  which  it  was 
copied.  Thus,  there  were  the 
Lyceum,  the  Academus,  the  Stoa, 
the  Pcecile,  the  Prytaneum,  the 
Tempe,  all  borrowed  from  Greece ; 
the  Canopus  and  ite  hideous  sta- 
tues, copied  from  similar  objects  in 


all  those  various  edifices 
nothing  now  remains  but  a  mass  of 
ruins,  exhibiting  all  the  confusion 
Of  a  demolished  town.  These  ruins, 
however,  which  enable  us  to  trace 
the  vestiges  of  baths,  porticoes,  a 
library,  apalcestray  a  hippodrome^  a 
menagerie,  a  naumachmf  an  aque- 
duct, theatres  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  temples  for  different  rites, 
and  every  appurtenance  requisite 
for  an  imperial  residence,  are 
sufficient  to  attest  the  ancient  mag- 
nificence of  the  villa. 


ROUTE  176. 

FLORENCE  TO  SIENA. 

60  miles,     Ist  class.  10'90  francs; 
2ndf  7 '^francs, 

(The  route  from  Florence  to  Empoli 
is  described  in  Route  172.) 

LEAVING  Empoli,  the  railway 
follows  for  some  time  the 
valley  of  the  Elsa.  Passing  Osteria, 
Bianca,  Castel  Florentino  (11 
miles),  Certaldo  (15  miles),  where 
Boccaccio  resided,  and  where  he 
was  buried,  we  reach  Poggibonsi 
(21  miles),  a  rapidly  growing  town 
of  8000  inhabitants.  Passing 
through  a  long  tunnel,  we  reach 
Siena  {Hotels:  see  "Hotel  List"). 
It  is  situated  on  three  hills.  Its 
lofty  site  gives  it,  at  a  distance,  a 
very  pleasing  appearance ;  but  the 
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streets  are  irre^ar  and  narrow, 
the  houses  generally  ill-biiilt,  and 
the  palaces  unimposing.  On  the 
other  handy  owing  to  its  healthy 
situation,  it  is  a  favourite  place  of 
residence. 

The  most  remarkable  buildings 
are  the  Cathedral,  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  specimens  of 
Italian  Gothic,  with  a  curious 
facade  completed  in  1380,  and 
inlaid  with  black,  red,  and  white 
marble,  and  covered  over  with 
sculptures  and  decorations  ;  several 
other  churches,  many  of  them 
imposing  structures,  and  almost  all 
rich  in  works  of  art ;  the  Palazzo 
PtibblicOf  an  extensive  pile  with  a 
detached  lofty  tower,  called  del 
Mangia,  now  occupied  as  public 
offices,  courts  of  law,  and  prisons, 
and  finely  situated  on  the  Piazza 
del  Campo,  a  large  open  space 
sloped  like  an  ancient  theatre  for 
public  games.  There  are  palaces 
m  almost  every  variety  of  simple 
and  compound  Gothic  ;  among 
others,  the  Palazzo  del  Magnifico, 
the  Palazzo  Buonsignori,  and  the 
Palazzo  Piccolomineo,  remarkable 
for  its  elegant  balcony,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  in  the  city; 
the  public  library ;  the  hospital  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Scala,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Europe,  and  con- 
taining 300  beds  ;  and  a  university 
founded  in  1330.  The  famous 
FRESCOES,  of  Pinturicchio  in  the 
Library  of  the  Cathedral  are 
among  the  most  interesting  objects 
at  Siena.  It  is  said  that  Raphael 
assisted  in  their  execution. 

Siena  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
the  residence  of  a  military  governor, 
the  seat  of  civil  and  criminal  courts. 
Its  foundation  is  of  very  ancient 
date,  as  attested  by  its  Etruscan 
walls,  of  which  portions  are  still 
visible ;  but  its  chief  interest  is 
derived  from  the  important  position 
which  it  occupied  among  the  early 
Italian  republics.  It  is  said  to  have 
once  had  150,000  inhabitants,  and 
repeatedly  sent  large  armies  from 
its  gates.  It  has  given  birth  to  a 
great  number  of  remarkable  indi- 


viduals,   and   furnished   no  fewer 
than  seven  popes. 

From  Siena  the  line  continues 
on  to  Chiasi,  see  page  648,  where 
the  direct  route  to  Borne  is  joined. 


Route  177. 

ROME  TO  NAPLES. 

162^  miles.    1st  class,  S2'S5  francs; 
2ndf  22'Q6  francs  {excess), 

LEAVING  Rome,  we  proceed 
for  some  distance  parallel  to 
the  course  of  the  Appian  Way,  the 
tombs  upon  whicn  are  plainly 
visible.  The  Campagna  is  covered 
with  the  ruins  of  the  Claudian  and 
Anio  Novus  aqueducts,  the  most 
striking  of  all  the  ruins  about  Rome. 
At  Ciampino  (SJ  miles)  the  line  to 
Frascati  turns  off  (see  page  692). 
As  we  approach  the  Alban  hills  we 
pass  through  vineyards  and  olive 
groves,  and  through  cuttings  made 
in  the  currents  of  lava  which  have 
flowed  down  from  the  now  extinct 
volcanoes  of  these  hills.  On  the 
left  in  the  distance  is  seen  Monte 
Ca/vo,  surmounted  by  a  white  build- 
ing; just  below  it,  the  village  of 
Rocca  di  Papa,  Below,  on  a  lower 
ridge,  are  the  village  and  palace  of 
Castel-Gandolfo,  the  favourite  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  popes.  The 
latter  overlooks  the  lovely  lake  of 
Alban  0.  We  pass  Cecdiina  (18 
miles),  the  station  for  Albano  and 
Ariccia,  and  reach  Velletri  (26 
miles)  {Hotel:  Locanda  Campana, 
Gallo).  This  town  is  beautifully 
situated  on  an  eminence  below 
Monte  Artemisio.  The  ancient 
Volscian  town  of  Velitroe,  upon  the 
site  of  which  Velletri  stands,  was 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Ancus  Marcius.  Corio- 
lanus  fortified  it,  and  it  was  finally 
dismantled   by  the  Romans,   B,o, 
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338,  and  its  leading  men  trass- 
ported  to  Borne.  The  ancestors  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus  came  from 
VelitrsB.  Amongst  the  objects  de- 
serving of  mention  is  the  t£ul  belfry 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Trivid,  built  in 
1353  as  a  thank-offering,  as  is  sup- 
posed, for  deliverance  from  the 
plague  which  destroyed  a  great  part 
of  the  population  in  1348.  JVom 
the  balconies  of  the  Palazzo  Lan- 
ceUottif  beautiful  views  can  be 
obtained.  The  Cathedral,  rebuilt 
in  1660,  contains  a  painting  of  the 
coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  repre- 
sentations of  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  the  Saints,  by  Giovanni  Balducci. 
In  the  cemetery  is  a  triumphal  col- 
umn for  a  victory  gained  by  Gari- 
baldi over  the  Neapolitans  in  1849. 

The  district  about  Velletri  is 
celebrated  for  its  wines.  We  pass, 
on  the  left,  the  village  and  lake  of 
Giulianello,  and,  a  short  distance 
from  VaZnwnUme  (35^  miles),  the 
ruined  GasUe  qf  Pimnbivara,  before 
reaching  Segni  (40  miles).  The 
town  is  3  miles  from  the  station. 
It  was  colonised  under  Tarquinius 
Priscus.  Parts  of  the  ancient  walls 
remain,  together  with  a  gate  known 
as  the  Porta  Saracinesca,  and 
another,  nearly  filled  up,  called  the 
Porta  in  Lucino,  Passmg,  amongst 
other  places,  Anagni  Ferentino, 
where  many  Boman  remains  may 
be  traced,  Frosinone  (60  miles), 
and  Oeccano  (64  miles),  we  reach 
Ceprano  (76  miles)  {eagpress 
iraiiis  stop  10  minutes),  the  last 
station  in  the  Papal  States  before 
they  became,  in  1871,  a  component 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The 
town  of  Ceprano  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Liris.  The  view 
is  very  extensive,  reaching  to  Monte 
Casino  in  one  direction,  and  through 
the  valley  of  the  Liris  to  the  heights 
of  the  Abruzzi  Apennines.  We 
cross  the  Liris,  and  reach  Isolbtta 
(77  miles). 

Near  San  Gebmano  (93}  miles), 
otherwise  called  Ca^sino,  is  the 
magnificent  Monastery  of  MorUe 
Cassino,  well  worth  a  visit.  Visi- 
tors are  better  accommodated  there 


than  at  the  inns  in  the  town.  ;  There 
is  no  regular  charge,  but  the 
traveller  should  give  for  charity 
about  the  same  sum  as  an  hotel  bill 
would  be.  There  are  several  re- 
mains about  San  G«rmano  of  the 
ancient  Boman  Casinum,  including 
part  of  a  street,  a  Tomb,  a  Theatre, 
a  fine  Amphitheatre,  and  the  Villa 
qf  Varro,  Passing  some  unim- 
portant places,  we  reach  Teano  (121 
miles).  Here  are  the  remains  of  a 
castle  built  by  Martino  Marzano, 
duke  of  Sessa,  in  the  15th  century. 
The  Gathedrcil  contains  some  inter- 
esting monuments  and  inscriptions. 
The  next  important  place  is  Capua 
(135^  miles),  a  fortified  town.  The 
site  of  the  anderU  town  of  this  name 
is  two  miles  distant.  The  present 
town  is  an  archbishop's  see.  It 
was  built  in  the  9th  century,  and 
fortified  in  the  13th.  In  the  Gothic 
Cathedral  are  some  granite  columns 
belon^ng  to  the  ancient  town  of 
Casiltnum,  on  the  site  of  which 
Capua  is  built.  It  was  here  that 
Hannibal,  after  his  great  victory  at 
Cannse,  wasted  his  time  in  luxury 
and  inaction.  In  the  Piazza  dei 
Oiudici  are  preserved  some  inscrip- 
tions supposed  to  be  from  anciexit 
Capua,  and  a  bas-relief  of  Jupiter, 
Minerva,  and  Diana.  Santa  Maria 
(138  miles)  is  the  site  of  ancient 
Capua.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre.  The  next  station  is 
Casebta  {Hotels:  Villa  Reale, 
Vittoria),  On  approaching  the 
station  we  see,  on  the  left,  the 
Boyal  Palace,  constructed  in  1752 
by  Vanvitelli,  remarkable  for  its 
superb  architecture.  It  is  in  square 
form,  the  principal  fa9ade  having 
240  windows.  The  grand  staircase 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Italy. 
In  the  chapel  is  the  ^*  Presentation 
in  the  Temple,"  by  Raphael  Mengs, 
Behind  the  palace  is  an  extensive 
park,  with  fountains  and  other 
embellishments  much  resembling 
those  at  Versailles.  Caserta  is  a 
favourite  excursion  from  Naples, 
from  which  city  it  is  a  little  more 
than  20  miles  distant.  At  Madda- 
loni  (146  miles)  the  line  to  Beaevento 
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and  Campo  Basso  branches  off. 
From  GanceUo  (149J  miles)  a  line 
goes  to  Nola  and  Sanseverino.  We 
pass  through  a  fertile  district  to 
CascUnttovo  (256^  miles),  beyond 
which  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the 
hill  of  St  Elmo,  and  part  of  the  city 
of  Naples.  Passing  on  the  right 
the  great  cemetery  on  the  hill  of 
Poggio  Beale,  and  on  the  left  the 
railway  to  Benevento,  we  reach 

NAPLES  (162  mUes)  {Hotels :  see 
"  Hotel  List  "). 

Arrival.  —  Omnibuses  and  por- 
ters from  all  the  hotels  meet  the 
trains  and  steamers. 

Cab-Hire.  —  One  horse,  per 
course,  70  cents.;  by  the  hour,  1*50 
fr.,  a&d  for  each  consecutive  hour, 
1-10  fr. 

Snglish  Church. — In  the  Strada 
8.Pasquale,neartheChiaja.  Services 
on  Sundays,  11  a.m.  and  3.15  p.m. 

Valets  de  Place  indispensable  in 
Naples.  Antonio  di  ArUonio  at 
Hotel  Boyal  des  Strangers.  Most 
intelligent  and  reliable. 

Few  cities  are  more  distinguished 
for  the  bieauty  of  their  site  than 
Naples,  whence  the  saying,  "See 
Naples  and  then  die."  Its  position 
is  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
on  the  shores  of  a  bay  which  seems 
as  it  were  shut  in  by  the  island  of 
Capri,  17  miles  to  the  south,  and  by 
Procida  and  Ischiaon  the  other  side. 
On  the  east,  Vesuvius  raises  its 
isolated  summit;  its  sides  dotted 
over  to  one-third  of  its  height  with 
houses,  while  below  it  lie  the  villages 
of  Portici,  Besina,  and  Torre-del- 
Greco.  On  the  other  side  is  the  hill 
of  Posilipo,  with  the  tomb  of  Virgil. 
At  a  distance  are  seen  the  villages 
of  Castellamare  and  Sorrento,  the 
latter  the  birthplace  of  Tasso.  The 
city  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
range  of  hills  fronting  the  south  and 
east.  Its  suburbs  extend  from 
Portici  on  the  east,  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Misenum  on  the  west. 

Its  general  form  is  oblong,  and  its 
circumference,  with  the  suburbs,  Is 
nearly  18  miles. 

The  appearance  of  the  interior  of 
the  city  is  in  general  pleasing ;  its 


principal  streets  are  wide  and  well- 
built,  and  the  public  edifices  are  so 
lofty  and  solid  as  to  give  it  an  air  of 
grandeur. 

The  streets,  though  in  general 
narrow,  ^re  straight  and  tolerably 
regular,  and  are  handsomely  paved. 
The  Strada  di  Roma  (formerly  the 
Toledo)^  extending  hidf  the  length 
of  the  city,  and  having  at  the  one 
end  the  Largo  del  Marcatello,  at  the 
other  the  royal  palace,  is  the  finest 
street  in  Naples.  It  is  broad, 
straight,  well  paved,  and  bordered  . 
in  ite  whole  length  with  fine  build- 
ings. Several  of  the  squares  are 
spacious,  but  few  handsome.  The 
Largo  del  Ca^tello,  now  the  Piazza 
del  MunicipiOf  is  ornamented  with 
several  fountains,  and  with  a  fine 
statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  .  Of  the 
fountains,  that  on  the  side  of  the 
Mole,  called  the  Medina  fountain,  is 
considered  the  finest  in  Naples. 
The  Largo  del  Palazzo^  now  called 
Piazza  del  PlebiscitOy  in  front  of  the 
Palazzo  Beale,  is  surrounded  by  a 
semicircular  portico,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  church  of  St  Fran- 
cesco di  Paola,  and  decorated  with 
statues  in  bronze  of  Charles  III.  and 
Ferdinand  I. ;  the  Piazza  di  Mont- 
oliveto  contains  a  statue  in  bronze  of 
Charles  II. ;  among  the  other  squares 
are  the  Largo  ddlo  Spirito  SantOj 
or  MercateUo,  and  Largo  del  Mer- 
cato  (where  the  insurrection  of 
Masaniello  broke  out). 

Of  Churches  there  are  258. 

The  Cathedral  of  San  Gennaro, 
or  St  Januarius,  contains  interest- 
ing tombs ;  and  the  shrine  of  St 
Januarius,  in  a  small  subterranean 
church,  in  which  the  body  of  the 
saint  reposes.  Santa  Restituta  was 
the  ancient  cathedral,  and  is  a 
basilica  of  the  7th  century  adjoining 
the  cathedral.  The  Chapel  of  San 
Gennaro  is  very  richly  decorated, 
and  possesses  pictures  by  Dom- 
enichino,  Spagnoletto,  and  Lan- 
franco.  It  is  in  this  chapel  that 
every  year,  on  the  Saturday  pre- 
ceding the  first  Sunday  in  May,  the 
19th  September,  and  the  16tii  De- 
cember, the  miracle  of  the  liquefac- 
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tion  of  the  blood  of  St  Januarias 
t£^es  place. 

Amongst  the  other  principal 
churches  in  alphabetical  order  are  : 
Sant'  Agnello  Maggiore ;  Sant' 
Angelo  a  Nilo ;  Annunziata  ;  the 
Holy  Apostles  (paintings  by  Gior- 
dano) ;  Saaita  Brigida  (frescoes  and 
tomb  by  Giordano);  Santa  Ohiara 
(1310,  with  the  interesting  tombs  of 
Princes  of  the  Housb  op  Anjou  : 
— King  Robert,  by  Masuccio  II. 
(13^) ;  of  John  I.  (1282) ;  of  his 
sister,  etc.  San  Doraenico  (pictures 
and  tombs) ;  San  Filippo  Neri,  one 
of  the  finest  in  Naples,  contains 
some  remarkable  pictures  by  Gior- 
dano, Solimene,  Guido,  Pomerancio, 
etc.;  San  Francesco  di  Paola ;  Gesu 
Nuovo  (the  celebrated  fresco  of 
"  Heliodorus  driven  away  from  the 
Temple,"  by.  Solimene  ;  pictures  by 
Spagnoletto,  Guercino,  Lanfranco, 
etc.) ;  San  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli 
(tomb  op  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo, 
the  masterpiece  of  Marliano  di 
Nola) ;  San  Giovanni  a  Carbonara 
(tombs  of  Kino  Ladislas  and  of 
Caracciolo,  favourite  of  Johanna  II., 
assassinated  in  1532) ;  San  Giovanni 
di  Pappacoda;  L'Incoronata  (frescoes 
attributed  to  Giotto) ;  San  Lorenzo 
Maggiore  (five  tombs  of  the  House 
OP  DuRAZZO) ;  Santa  Maria  del 
Carmine  (the  tomb  of  Conradino 
(1847),  and  of  Mdsanidlo) ;  Santa 
Maria  del  Gesu  (pictures) ;  Santa 
Maria  della  Grazie ;  Santa  Maria 
donna  Regina  (pictures  by  Giordano 
and  Solimene) ;  Santa  Maria  la 
Nuova ;  Santa  Maria  della  Pieta  de 
Sangri,  or  San  Severo  (curious 
statues  by  Corradini,  in  the  style 
of  the  Decadence) ;  San  Martino, 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  St 
Elmo  (pictures  by  Spagnoletti, 
Guido,  Giuseppino,  Giordano,  M. 
A.  di  Caravaggio^  di  Corenzio,  di 
Caracciolo,  di  Stanzioni,  etc.). 

N,B. — The  churches  are  generally 
closed  about  noon,  and  not  re-opened 
until  the  evening. 

The  MusBO  Borbonico,  or  degli 
Studii,  now  converted  and  enlarged 
into  the  National  Museum  (open 
daily  from  9  to  3). 


The  museum  is  at  present  com- 
posed of  the  following  sections,  but, 
as  unimportant  alterations  are  still 
occasionally  made,  it  ds  impossible  . 
to  give  here  an  absolutely  accurate 
enumeration  of  its  contents: — 
Ground  floor — 1.  Mural  paintings, 
frescoes,  and  ancient  mosaics ;  2. 
Ancient  works  in  marble  ;  3.  Egyp- 
tian antiquities;  4.  Ancient  bronze 
statues ;  5.  Inscriptions,  Hercules 
and  the  Farnese  Bull.  On  the 
Staircase — 6.  Monuments  of  medise- 
val  art,  antique  glass,  and  terra- 
cotta. Upper  storey — 7.  Papyri ; 
8.  Library ;  9.  Gems  and  trinkets  ; 
10.  Coins  and  medals ;  11.  Small 
bronzes;  12,  Vases,  and  relics 
generally  from  Pompeii ;  13.  Private 
Cabinet  (or  secret  museum) ;  14. 
Gallery  of  pictures. 

Ground  Floor  —  Entrance  Ves- 
tibule :  Alexander  Severus,  Flora, 
the  Genius  of  Rome,  and  Mel- 
pomene. 

Andent  Pictures, — These  pictures 
from  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and 
Stabia,  about  1600  in  number,  are 
not  of  a  date  much  earlier  than  the 
Christian  period.  They  are  entirely 
mural,  and  are  simply  decorative 
paintings. 

Antique  Sculptures  in  Marble, — 
This  collection  comprises  more  than 
1500  sculptures,  distributed  through 
three  large  galleries,  called  porti- 
coes ;  six  smaller  galleries,  a  cabinet, 
an  antechamber,  and  an  open  court. 
Among  the  most  remarkable,  we 
may  mention  the  following : — 

1st  Portico. — Wounded  Amazon 
on  horseback.  The  Wounded 
Gladiator,  a  fine  statue,  known  a& 
the  Farnese  Gladiator  ;  the  head, 
arms,  and  feet  restored.  Dacian 
King  as  a  prisoner.  Viciria,  mother 
of  the  pro-consul  Balbus.  Nos.  30, 
32,  40,  48,  59,  are  daughters  of 
Balbus.  It  appears  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Herculaneum,  in  their 
regard  for  the  family  of  Balbus, 
placed  these  statues  in  the  theatre, 
under  the  allegorical  forms  of 
different  Muses.  Statue  of  M. 
Nonius  Balbus,  the  son ;  Marcus 
Nonius  Balbus,  the  fattier ;  a  Gla- 
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diator  wounded,  but  in  the  act  of 
fighting. 

2«rf  Portico,  called  Portico  of 
the  Balbi. — In  the  midst  of  the 
hall  are  the  two  equestrian  statues 
of  M.  Nonius  Balbns  and  his  son, 
who  were  pnetors  and  pro-consnls 
at  Hercnlaneuniy  found  in  1838  in 
the  basilica  there.  Hie  marble  of 
these  statues  has  been  calcined  and 
decarbonised  by  the  action  of  the 
lava.  Eumachia,  a  priestess ;  Gant- 
MBDB  AND  THE  Eaqle  ;  Hercules 
and  Omphale ;  Hercules  and  lole ; 
Bacchus  and  Ampelus ;  Minerva, 
a  statue  recalling  the  Etruscan  style; 
Fatm  vrUh  the  infant  Bacchus  on 
his  shoulder  ;  Antinous  as  Bacchus, 
a  colossal  statue. 

3rd  Portico  f  or  the  Portico  of.  the 
Emperors,  —  In  the  centre  of  the 
hall  is  the  fine  Statue  of  Aorip- 
FINA,  seated,  mourning  the  death 
of  Gtermanicus  ;  Julius  C^ar,  a 
colossal  head  ;  fine  Bust  ov  Had- 
rian ;  Antoninus  PiUs,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  busts  in  the 
gallery ;  Trajan,  with  highly  finished 
bas-relief  upon  the  cuirass  ;  Lucius 
Verus,  statue. 

Bas-relief Sf  collected  in  a  room 
opening  into  this  portico. — A  Tri- 
reme ;  Nocturnal  sacrifice  to  Pri- 
apus,  found  at  Capri ;  Offering  to 
Apollo  and  the  Naiads  ;  Fragment 
of  a  sarcophagus  ;  Nuptial  cere- 
monies ;  Sundials  ;  Orpheus,  Eury- 
dice,  and  Mercury  ;  large  porphyry 
drinking  vessel,  found  at  Rome. 

HaU  of  Jupiter. — Jupiter  seated, 
colossal  statue  in  Greek  marble ; 
Torso  Farnbse,  or  Bacchus,  a 
masterpiece  of  art ;  Psyche,  otic  of 
the  purest  and  most  exquisite  pro- 
ductions of  Greek  art ;  the  Venus 
Callipygus,  found  on  the  site  of  the 
golden  house  of  Nero  at  Rome,  and 
considered  a  work  of  Praxiteles,  but 
little  of  the  original  remains  beyond 
the  right  arm  and  left  leg. 

Hau  of  ApoUOy  or  of  the  coloured 
marbles. — Apollo  Musaoetes,  in 
green  basalt ;  the  Ephesian  Diana, 
in  Oriental  alabaster,  the  head, 
hands,  and  feet  in  bronze ;  Apollo 
CitharoeduSf  semi-colossal,  in  sitting 


posture,  of  red  porphyry,  except 
the  head,  hands,  and  feet,  which 
are  of  white  marble. 

ffall  of  the  Muses. — ^Apollo  Mus- 
agetes,  seated  ;  Bacchus,  or  Apollo, 
and  the  Graces  ;  a  fine  alto-relievo. 
In  the  middle  of  the  hall  is  a  fine 
vase  of  Greek  marble,  adorned  with 
a  very  remarkable  low-relief,  repre- 
senting the  birth  of  Bacchus. 

Oauery  of  Adonis, — In  the  centre 
of  the  hall  is  a  statue  of  Adonis 
in  Greek  marble,  restored  ;  Herma- 
phrodite Bacchus,  a  curious  statue  ; 
several  statues  of  Venus  ;  Marciana, 
sister  of  Trajan,  as  modest  Venus 
(restored). 

Hall  of  Flora.— The  Farnesb 
Flora,  a  colossal  statue ;  a  master- 
piece of  Greek  sculpture,  found  with 
the  Famese  Hercules,  in  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla.  iGschines,  for  a  long 
time  known  as  Aristides,  an  ad- 
mirable monument  of  ancient  art, 
found  at  Herculaneum.  Mosaic  of 
the  Battle  of  Issus.  This  celebrated 
mosaic  was  found  in  1831,  in  the 
house  of  the  Faun  at  Pompeii.  The 
Farnesb  Minerva,  a  fine  colossal 
statue  in  Parian  marble. 

ffall  of  Atlas,  or  of  Illustrious 
Men."  AtlaSy  supporting  a  celestial 
globe ;  a  curious  monument  of 
ancient  science.  Statue  of  Cicero 
in  the  act  of  speaking. 

ffall  of  Tiberius. — In  the  middle 
of  the  Hall,  a  colossal  head  of 
Tiberius.  Busts  of:  a  Vestal, 
vulgarly  known  as  the  Zingarella, 
or  gipsy ;  Themistocles,  Cicero, 
Seneca,  and  Homer ;  the  last,  one 
of  the  finest  of  that  poet.  A  Nereid 
upon  a  marine  monster. 

Tlie  Last  ffall. — In  the  middle, 
Diana  (Archaic  style),  etc. 

The  Etruscan  collection  contains 
bronzes  of  the  greatest  interest, 
inscriptions,  vases,  and  paintings. 

The  Epigraphic  Collection  con- 
tains nearly  1600  inscriptions  on 
marble,  divided  into  eight  classes. 
There  are  in  this  hall  two  very 
celebrated  ancient  monuments :  the 
group  of  the  Farnese  Bull,  a 
masterpiece  of  Greek  sculpture,  the 
work  of  ApoUonius  and  Tauriscus, 
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found  in  the  Batbs  of  Caracalla ; 
the  Farnese  Hercules,  a  master- 
piece, by  Glycon  of  Athens. 

GcMery  of  Bronzes,— The  collec- 
tion of  bronzes  forms  two  divisions  : 
the  one  artistic,  containing  the 
statues ;  the  other  industriai,  known 
as  the  STTUiUer  bronzes.  The  first 
division,  that  of  the  statues,  is  the 
richest  of  the  kind  in  existence  ;  it 
contains  about  115  pieces,  many  of 
rare  merit.  Six  dancing-girls,  with 
the  eyes  of  enamel,  which  adorned 
the  proscenium  of  the  theatre  of 
Herculaneum ;  a  charming  bust  of 
Berenice  ;  two  Discoboli ;  a  colossal 
figure  of  Antonia,  wife  of  Drusus 
the  younger  ;  a  fine  bust  of  Scipio 
Africanus  at  an  advanced  age. 
Mercury  in  Repose,  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  statues  in  the 
Museum ;  a  fine  statue  of  Nero 
Drusus  as  Pontifex  Maximus ;  a 
fine  bust  of  Plato,  or  Zeuxippus ; 
an  admirable  statue  of  the  Sleeping 
Faun  ;  Apollo  holding  the  Lyre  ;  a 
Dancing  Faun,  a  graceful  little 
figure,  considered  the  gem  of  the 
gallery,  found  at  Pompeii,  in  the 
house  which  has  taken  its  name 
from  it ;  Bacchus  and  Ampelus,  a 
charming  group,  found  in  the  house 
of  Pansa ;  Statue  of  Augustus ; 
Seneca,  one  of  the  finest  portraits 
in  the  gallery  ;  a  Drunken  Faun  ; 
head  of  a  colossal  horse  ;  a  small 
statue  of  Alexander  mounted  on 
Bucephalus,  greatly  prized ;  an 
Amazon  on  horseback. 

Objects  of  the  l^h  century,  num- 
bering 1200.  A  fine  bust  of  Paul 
III.  (Farnese).  A  fine  portrait  in 
bronze  of  Dante. 

Ancient  Glass. — ^This  collection, 
the  most  important  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  consists  of  more  than 
4000  pieces. 

Terra-  Ootta. — This  precious  collec- 
tion contains  more  than 5000 objects. 

The  Upper  Halls.— Collection 
of  small  bronzes.  This  collection, 
so  valuable  for  the  knowledge  which 
it  affords  of  the  habits  of  the 
ancients,  excites  the  highest  degree 
of  interest ;  it  consists  of  about 
14,000  objects,  ranged  in  seven  halls. 


1st  hall.    Kitchen  utensils. 

2nd  hall.  Balances,  weights,  and 
measures  ;  candelabra  and  lamps. 

Enormous  key  of  a  water  con- 
duit, still  containing  liquid  enclosed 
in  it  nearly  2000  years  ago,  found 
at  the  villa  of  Tiberius,  on  the 
island  of  Capri. 

3rd  hall.  Paterae,  and  sacrificial 
vases. 

4th  hall.  Agricultural  instru- 
ments ;  armour ;  objects  of  the 
toilette,  etc. 

5th  hall.  Surgical  and  musical 
instruments ;  tesserae  ;  tickets  in 
ivory  for  the  theatre,  etc. 

Hall  of  the  Popyn.— Nearly  3000 
small  black  rolls,  from  about  two 
to  four  inches  long,  by  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are 
ranged  in  large  cases.  When  they 
were  first  found  they  were  mistaken 
for  pieces  of  coal,  and  the  workmen 
threw  them  away.  The  difiiculty 
of  reading  them  appeared  at  first 
to  be  insuperable  ;  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, overcome  by  the  perseverance 
of  Antonio  Pia^,  a  priest.  He 
found  the  means  of  unrolling,  and 
fixing  upon  a  transparent  mem-, 
brane,  these  cylinders,  which  pre- 
sent little  more  consistency  than 
paper  charred  by  fire. 

Cabinet  of  gems,  and  precious 
articles.  More  than  2000  objects 
of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  a  great 
part  is  ancient,  compose  this  re- 
markable collection.  There  are 
also  articles  of  food,  and  the 
colours  found  at  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum ;  amianthus  cloth 
found  in  the  tombs  ;  various  or- 
naments and  utensils  in  gold, 
brought  from  Magna  Graecia,  etc. 
The  pavement  of  this  cabinet  is 
ornamented  with  mosaics,  amongst 
which  is  that  of  Cave  Canem, 
taken  from  the  entrance  of  a  house 
at  Pompeii.  In  the  middle  is  the 
celebrated  Tazza  Farnese,  in 
Oriental  sardonyx.  Services  of 
gold  and  silver,  rings,  chains,  • 
bracelets,  trinkets  in  gold  and 
silver,  of  a  delicacy  of  workman- 
ship and  taste  which  testify  to  the 
extreme  ability  of  the  ancients  in 
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this  art ;  a  purse  found  in  the  hand  Rossi    and    Giuliano    di    Medici ; 

of  a  skeleton  in  the  villa  of  Diomede  portrait  of  the  Cavaliere  Tibaldeo. 

at  Pompeii ;  and  trinkets  worn  by  Oiitlio    Romano,     Holy     Family, 

a  woman  considered  to  have  been  known  as    Madonna  della   Gatta. 

the  mistress  of  this  villa.     Her  ear-  Annibale    Caracd,    Dead    Christ, 

drops,  of  half-circular  form,  have  Bellini^   a  Transfi^ration.     Foly- 

been  imitated  by  the  jewellers  of  doro  di  Caravaggio,  Jesus, Christ 

Naples.      Colours,    and    painters*  and  S.  Veronica.    Bartoknneo  delta 

utensils ;     bread,     wheat,     fruits  ;  Porta,  The  Assumption, 
soap,    remains   of  wine   and  oil ;       Libraries.  —  There     are     four 

lineU)    articles     of    clothing    and  public    libraries    in    Naples:    the 

housekeeping;    amongst  others,  a  Biblioteca      Nazionale      (formerly 

pan    still   full  of   polenta,    for    a  Borbonico),    in    the    same    edifice 

repast.       T?ie    reserved    or    secret  with  the  Museum,  open  daily  from 

mitseum  is  a  small  saloon,  opposite  8  until  2,  containing  about  200,000 

the  entrance  door  of  the  hall,  of  volumes  and  3000  manuscripts ;  the 

smaller    bronzes.      It   is  open   to  Biblioteca    Brancacciana    (on    the 

male  visitors  only,  except  youths  small  piazza  Sant*  Angelo  a  Nilo), 

and  persons  in  holy  orders.  70,000  volumes. 

The  Numismatic  Cabinet.— Thia  The  Palazzo  Reale  was  corn- 
collection  contains  about  50,000  menced  in  1600  by  Philip  III., 
medals.  burnt  down  in  1837,  and  restored 

The  Picture  QaUery  contains  before  the  end  of  1841*  The  front, 
about  900  pictures,  and  is  divided  which  is  250  ft.  long,  is  of  three 
into  two  sections,  situated  on  the  orders  —  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corn- 
right  and  left  of  the  upper  storey  posite.  It  is  richly  fitted  up,  and 
of  the  museum.  Many  of  these  the  state  apartments  are  adorned 
pictures  are  of  no  great  merit,  with  some  good  paintings,  of  which 
and  are  chiefly  interesting  in  con-  the  principal  are  by  Raphael 
nection  with  the  history  of  the  (Madonna),  Rembrandt,  Velasquez, 
NeapoUtan  school  of  painting.  Holbein  (Henry  VIII.),  Titian 
This  gallery  has  recently  been  (Magdalen  portraits),  Ribera,  etc. 
newly  arranged  in  six  rooms  with  On  the  right  is  the  theatre  of  San 
an  annexe  of  three  rooms  contain-  Carlo,  the  largest  in  Italy,  and  on 
ing  the  Santangelo  collection.  We  the  left  the  Arsenal.  The  royal 
shall  point  out  only  a  few  pictures :  Palace  op  Capodimonte  is  a  villa 
—Ribera  Spagnoletti,  St  Jerome  upon  a  hill  just  outside  the  city. 
Terrified  by  the  Trumpet  of  the  (Open  daily  from  10  to  4,  with  an 
Last  Judgment ;  Silenus  and  order  to  be  obtained  at  the  Pal. 
Satyrs.  Au)ert  Durer,  a  Nativity.  Reale.)  It  is  in  a  commanding 
CorreggiOf  the  Virgin,  called  the  position,  and  was  the  favourite 
Zingarella,  or  del  coniglio  (of  the  retreat  of  the  court.  The  apart- 
rabbit);  the  Mystic  Marriage  of  ments  are  spacious,  and  contain 
St  Catherine.  SchidonCy  Charities  some  good  modern  paintings, 
(two  pictures).  Titian,  fine  por-  The  grounds  are  about  three  miles 
traits  of  Paul  III.  and  of  Philip  II.,  in  circumference,  and  are  beauti- 
king  of  Spain.  Dom^nichino,  The  fully  laid  out. 
Guardian  Angel.  Clavde  Lorraine, 
a  fine  landscape,  with  the  nymph 
Egeria.      Sebastian     del    Piombo, 

Holy  Family.      Venusti,  copy  of       Best  Season  for  a  Visit  to 
Last     Judgment     after     Michael  Naples. 

Angelo.      Raphael,    an    admirable 

Holy  Family,  called  the  Madonna       A    belief     seems     to    exist    in 

col    divino    amore;     portraits    of  America  and  in  Northern  Eurone 

Leo  X.   and   Cardinals    Luigi   del  that    Naples   and    Southern    Italy 
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ought  not  to  be  visited  by  stran- 
gers in  the  summer  and  early 
autnmn.  This  is  an  error.  Naples 
itself  is  more  agreeable,  as  far  as 
temperature  is  concerned,  and 
quite  as  healthy  in  midsummer  as 
New  York  or  London.  The  most 
enjoyable  m^onths  of  the  whole  year 
in  Southern  Italy  are  September 
and  October,  April  and  May  are 
also  exceedingly  pleasant  months. 
The  railways  and  steamers  are  not 
crowded,  and  the  hotel  -  keepers 
make  better  terms  than  in  winter, 
when  their  establishments  are  often 
crowded. 


Excursions  in  thr  Environs 
OP  Naplbs.* 

Ischia — This  beautiful  island, 
now  much  resorted  to  by  foreigners 
for  health  and  pleasure,  is  about 
twenty  miles  from  Naples.  It  has 
an  area  of  about  25  miles,  and  a 
population  of  about  20,000  (1893). 
Its  population  was  much  reduced 
by  the  earthquake  of  1883,  and  for 
long  visitors  declined  to  reside 
there.  It  abounds  in  fine  scenery, 
the  views  including  Vesuvius  and 
the  whole  of  the  celebrated  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  the  neighbouring 
islands;  The  place  most  fre- 
quented by  visitors  is  Casamic- 
ciola,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island.  {Hotels:  see  "Hotel 
List.")  Here  are  hot  springs, 
described  as  "chloruric,  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  ferru- 
ginous." They  are  much  resorted 
to  by  persons  suflFering  from  para- 
lysis, gout,  etc.  The  town  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 

*  Travellers  should  consult  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  hotels  where  they  stop, 
as  to  the  best  excursions  and  the  best 
time  and  means  of  making  them.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Hotel  Royal  de» 
Etrangers  frequently  arrange  and  con- 
duct excursions  for  their  guests, 
which  have  been  described  to  the 
editor  as  peculiarly  agreeable  and 
economical. 


in  1883,  when  7500  people  lost  their 
lives.  • 

Monte  Epomeo,  rising  2600  feet 
above  the  sea,  affords  delightful 
views,  but  this  volcano,  although 
dormant  for  long  periods,  consti- 
tutes the  chief  peril  to  the  island. 
The  island  abounds  in  pleasant 
excursions.  Much  has  been  said 
of  the  beauty  of  the  native  inhab- 
itants, who,  in  common  with  the 
natives  of  Sorrento  and  other  places 
about  the  Bay  of  Naples,  claim  a 
Grecian  origin. 

(A  daily  steamer,  often  twice  a 
day,  runs  from  Naples  to  Ischia. 
Time,  a  little  over  two  hours. ) 

The  Grotto  of  Posilipo.— Lake 
of  Agnano. — Grotto  del  Cane. — Sol- 
fatara. — PozzuOLi. — Monte  Nuovo. 
—  The  Lucrine  lake.  —  Lake  of 
Avemus. — Grotta  della  Sibilla. — 
Bai^.  —  Piscina.  —  Mirabile.  — 
Misenum. 

By  starting  early  in  a  carriage 
this  excursion  may  be  made  in  one 
day.  A  carriage  costs  25  francs 
per  day.  A  guide,  taken  to  avoid 
the  annoying  importunities  of  local 
guides,  costs  6  francs  per  day. 
Half  a  franc  is  enough  to  give  to  the 
custodian  of  each  of  the  localities 
visited.  A  steam  tramway  runs  to 
Pozzuoli  in  50  minutes. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Chiaja, 
the  street  of  Piedigrotta  is  ascended 
to  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo. 

This  remarkable  tunnel,  which  is 
2270  ft.  in  length,  from  21  to  22  ft. 
wide,  and  from  25  to  50  ft.  in 
height,  dates  from  the  time  of  Nero ; 
some  authorities  claim  for  it  a  date 
anterior  to  the  reign  of  that  em- 
peror. It  was  enlarged  in  the  15th 
century,  and  has  since  then  been 
repaired  at  various  periods.  It  is 
now  supplemented  by  a  new  tunnel 
completed  in  1885.  Still  finer  than 
either  of  these  is  the  neighbour- 
ing Grotta  di  Sejano,  cut  through 
the  Hill  of  Posilipo  in  the  first 
century  B.C.  It  is  nearly  1000  yards 
in  length. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  Grotto 
is  a  stair  cut  in  the  rock,  which 
leads  to  the  Tomb  of  Virgil,  on 
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the  height  above  the  Grotto.  A  fee 
of  half  a  franft  is  paid  to  the  gate- 
keeper besides  the  admission  fee  of 
1  franc.  The  tomb  consists  of  a 
chamber  about  15  ft.  square,  with 
two  windows.  Ten  niches  on  the 
sides  were  intended  for  cinerary 
urns.  Virgil,  who  had  a  villa  near 
this  spot,  where  he  wrote  the 
Eclogues  and  Gkorgics,  died  at 
Brundusium  B.C.  19.  He  was  buried 
at  Naples,  at  his  own  request,  and 
though  writers  differ  as  to  the  exact 
position  of  his  burial-place,  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  the  supposition  that  the  tomb 
now  shown  once  contained  the 
ashes  of  the  poet. 

Tourists  who  desire  to  visit  the 
Lake  of  Affnano  or  the  Orotta  del 
Gane,  leave  the  road  to  Pozzuoli 
soon  after  passing  the  village  of 
Fuori  Grotta,  and  take  the  road 
on  the  right,  less  than  a  mile  to 
the  lake.  (This  lake  has  been  filled 
up.) 

On  the  bank  of  the  lake  are  some 
old  chambers,  in  which  the  hot 
vapours  are  collected  for  the  cure 
of  rheumatic  patients.  These  are 
called  Stufe  di  San  Germano. 

Close  by  the  Stufe  is  the  Orotta 
del  Carve^  a  small  cellar  excavated 
in  the  base  of  a  hill,  from  the  floor 
and  sides  of  which  vapour  mixed 
with  carbonic  acid  gas  is  exhaled. 
The  upper  part  of  the  cave  is  free 
from  gas,  which  settles  at  the  bot- 
tom. A  dog  is  introduced  by  the 
(Mstode  of  the  cave.  The  effect  of 
the  vapours  is  to  render  the  dog  in- 
sensible after  a  few  moments.  The 
name  of  the  cave  is  derived  from 
these  cruel  experiments. 

Pozzuoli,  population  16,000,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  point  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  gulf.  In 
ancient  times,  under  the  name  of 
Puteoli,  it  was  the  chief  seaport  and 
mart  of  Cumae,  and  a  rendezvous  for 
merchants  from  Sicily  and  Greece. 
Its  baths  brought  to  it  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Its 
prosperity  declined  after  the  fall  of 
the  Empire.  After  suffering  much 
from  enemies,  it  was  partially  de- 


stroyed in  the  11th  century  by  an 
eruption  of  the  Solfatara.  In  the 
16tn  century  an  eruption,  by  which 
Monte  Nuovo  was  formed,  com- 
pelled the  abandonment  of  the  city. 
It  now  presents  few  evidences  of  its 
former  prosperity.  It  was  here  that 
St  Paul  remained  three  days  on  his 
way  to  Rome. 

The  Cathedral  stands  on  the  site, 
and  is  in  part  built  of  the  materials, 
of  a  temple  of  Augustiis. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  the  Templb 
OF  Serapis.  The  building  consists 
of  a  quadrilateral  atrium  surrounded 
by  chambers  with  a  circular  temple 
in  the  centre.  The  court,  which  is 
140  ft.  long  and  120  ft.  wide,  was 
surrounded  by  a  portico  with  48 
columns.  These  ruins  were  for 
ages  covered  up.  In  1760  three 
upright   columns   were  discovered 

grojecting  above  the  surface,  and 
harles  III.  ordered  them  to  be 
disinterred.  In  doing  so  the  re- 
mainder of  the  edifice  was  dis- 
covered. The  three  columns  are 
each  40  ft.  lon^,  and  of  a  single 
block.  It  is  evident  from  their  ap- 
pearance that,  for  nearly  half  their 
length,  they  have  for  ages  been 
immersed  in  water,  proving  that  the 
shore  of  the  bay  must  have  been 
alternately  depressed  and  elevated. 
The  names  of  Temple  of  Neptune 
and  Temple  of  the  Nymphs  are 
given  to  scattered  ruins  under  the 
water,  west  of  the  Temple  of 
Serapis. 

A  short  distance  beyond,  on  the 
shore,  are  the  ruins  of  the  so-called 
Villa  of  Cicero.  On  a  hill  behind 
the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre, 480  feet  by  382  feet,  and 
estimated  to  have  held  26,000  per- 
sons. About  midway  between 
Pozzuoli  and  the  Lake  of  Agnano 
is  the  Solfatara.  It  is  an  oval  plain 
surrounded  by  broken  hills.  From 
some  of  the  crevices  of  the  rocks 
upon  it  noxious  gases  are  constantly 
exhaled. 

One  and  a  half  miles  beyond 
Pozzuoli  is  Monte  Nuovo,  which 
was  formed  by  the  eruption  of  1538. 
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West  of  Monte  Nuovo  is  the  Lake 
of  Avemus,  a 'picturesque  sheet  of 
water,  2  miles  in  circumference, 
which  occupies  the  bottom  of  a 
crater,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
wood  of  chestnut  trees,  vines,  and 
orange  trees.  Its  depth  is  about 
200  feet.  Its  Latin  name,  Avemus, 
signifies  that  no  bird  could  fly 
across  it  and  live.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  the  haunt  of  wild  ducks, 
and  is  stocked  with  fish.  Hannibal 
came  to  it  to  sacrifice  to  Pluto.  It 
is  from  this  locality  that  Virgil 
made  .Eneas  descend  to  the  infernal 
regions  "facilis  descensus  Avemi." 

The  Grotto  of  the  Sibyl^  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  lake,  is  the 
poetical  name  given  to  one  of  the 
tunnels  which  Agrippa  caused  to 
be  cut,  to  put  the  lake  in  com- 
munication with  the  cities  of  Cumae 
and  Baise.  It  is  pretended  that 
this  is  the  grotto  of  which  Virgil 
speaks  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
jEndd. 

Lake  Lucrinus,  between  Avemus 
and  the  sea,  now  a  narrow  marsh, 
was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for 
its  oysters. 

BalSB. — When  the  Roman  Empire 
was  in  its  greatest  splendour,  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  the  fineness 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  mineral  springs, 
made  Baiae  such  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  Roman  nobles,  that  for  want 
of  space  for  their  baths  and  villas 
they  encroached  on  the  sea.  Julius 
Caesar,  Piso,  Pompey,  Marius,  and 
others,  had  country-houses  here. 
Horace  preferred  Baiae  to  all  other 
places  in  the  world.  Seneca  warned 
everyone  who  desired  to  maintain 
dominion  over  himself  to  avoid  this 
watering-place.  The  ruins,  still 
standing  on  the  desolate  coast,  or 
rising  from  the  sea,  are  now  the 
only  evidence  of  its  former  magni- 
ficence. 

The  ruins  of  three  supposed 
Temples,— one  of  Vends,  one  of 
Mercury,  and  one  of  Diana, — as 
well  as  the  remains  of  a  few  thermce, 
or  warm  baths,  still*  attract  the 
attention    of   archaeologists.      The 


harbour,  one  of  the  largest  belong- 
ing to  the  Romans,  is  now  much 
destroyed.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
Roman  villas,  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, and  other  buildings. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  little  village' 
of  Bacoli,  some  distance  beyond 
Baiae,  is  the  Piscina  Mirabilisj  a 
Roman  reservoir  excavated  in  the 
hill.  It  is  230  feet  long  by  80  feet 
broad,  and  its  massive  roof  of 
masonry  is  supported  by  48  columns. 
The  roof  is  nearly  entire.  It  is 
entered  by  stairs  of  40  steps  at  each 
end.  It  was  constructed  to  supply 
the  Roman  fleet  with  water. 


PoRTici,  Resina,  Vesuvius,  Her- 
CULANEUM,  Torre  del  Greco, 
AND  Pompeh. 

Trains  leave  Naples  ten  times 
a  day  for  Castellamare  and  the 
intermediate  stations.  Portici  is 
reached  in  15  minutes.  Here  is  a 
Royal  Palace,  remarkable  only  for 
its  fine  situation.  Resina,  from 
which  point  the  ascent  of  Vesuvius 
is  generally  undertaken,  adjoins 
Portici.  (A  railway. to  the  summit 
of  Vesuvius  was  opened  in  1880, 
which  afterwards  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son,  who 
undertake  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers to  the  top  of  the  cone.) 
The  whole  excursion  to  the  summit 
occupies  about  7  hours.  Profes- 
sional guides  and  good  horses  are 
always  in  readiness  at  Resina.  The 
path  is  not  difficult,  and  one  guide, 
with  a  porter  to  carry  provisions 
and  take  care  of  the  horses  at  the 
foot  of  the  cone,  are  all  that  need 
be  taken.  The  expenses  for  each 
traveller  are  usually  about  25 
francs.  If  a  chair  with  four  por- 
ters is  taken  from  the  foot  of  the 
cone  to  the  summit,  the  additional 
expense  is  20  francs.  It  is  well  for 
travellers  contemplating  this  ex- 
cursion to  engage  their  guide  and 
horses  the  day  previous. 

Vesuvius  is  an  isolated  moun- 
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tain,  rising  about  4000  feet  above  1817,  1820, 1822,  1828,  1831,  1834, 
the  sea.  The  north-east  side  is  1838,  1845,  1847,  1850,  1855,  1858, 
called  Monte  Somma,  the  highest  1859,  1861,  1867,  1868-1869,  1872. 
point  of  which,  Punta  del  Nasone,  Since  the  last  date  there  have  been 
is  3730  feet  in  height.  A  deep  eruptions  of  lava  reaching  to  the 
valley,  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  separates  foot  of  the  cone,  but  no  eruption  at 
Somma  from  Vesuvius  proper.  It  all  like  those  of  previous  years. 
ts  thought  that  Somma  is  a  portion  In  November  1867,  after  having 
of  the  single  cone  which  existed  in  been  quiet  for  nearly  six  years, 
the  time  of  Strabo,  and  which  was  Vesuvius  again  became  active,  and 
partially  destroyed  in  the  eruption  has  so  continued,  more  or  less, 
of  79,  in  which  Pliny  the  elder  almost  to  the  present  time.  On 
perished.  Some  indications  are  November  17th  in  that  year  a  con- 
found of  eruptions  in  the  years  siderable  eruption  took  place.  On 
472  and  512.  Vesuvius  remained  March  11th  and  12th,  1868,  the 
in  repose  between  the  eruption  of  walls  of  the  crater  became  red  with 
1500  and  that  of  1631.  During  this  heat,  and  a  fresh  torrent  of  lava 
interval,  in  1538,  the  Monte  Nuovo,  overflowed  in  a  northerly  direction, 
near  Pozzuoli,  was  formed.  Mount  Showers  of  stones,  etc.,  were  thrown 
iEtna,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  up  to  a  great  height,  and  parts  of 
activity  during  this  period.  Brae-  Naples,  Pozzuoli,  and  other  places 
cini,  who  visited  Vesuvius  a  little  ten  miles  distant  were  covered  with 
before  the  eruption  of  1631,  gave  fine  volcanic  dust.  In  the  preced- 
an  interesting  description  of  it  as  ing  January,  Resina  and  Torre  del 
follows  : — "  The  volcano  was  3f  Greco  were  seriously  threatened  by 
miles  in  circumference,  and  about  streams  of  lava,  which,  however, 
1000  paces  deep ;  its  sides  were  turned  aside  from  them,  and  sub- 
covered  with  brushwood,  and  at  sided  amongst  other  deposits.  The 
the  base  was  a  plain  in  which  grand  spectacle  attracted  crowds  of 
cattle  were  pastured."  Dec.  16,  visitors  to  Naples.  The  eruption  of 
1631,  seven  currents  of  lava  burst  April  1872  resulted  in  very  little 
forth  at  once,  and  overwhelmed  loss  of  life,  and  in  no  very  serious 
several  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  destruction  of  property, 
mountain.  Besina,  partly  built  Herculaneiun.— Persons  ascend- 
upon  the  site  of  Herculaneum,  was  ing  Vesuvius  from  Resina  may  visit 
consumed  by  the  burning  torrent.  Herculaneum  in  an  additional  hour. 
The  inundations  of  mud  were  not  The  entrance  to  the  excavations  is 
less  destructive  than  those  of  the  in  the  main  street  of  Resina,  at  the 
lava  itself.  For  such  is  the  abuu-  comer  of  the  Vicolo  di  Mare.  (Two 
dance  of  rain,  owing  to  the  mass  of  francs  are  paid  for  admission.)  A 
vapours  ejected  into  the  atmosphere,  long  staircase  leads  to  the  Theatre j 
that  it  precipitates  itself  along  the  which  is  seen  by  the  light  of  a  few 
sides  of  the  cone  in  actual  torrents,  candles.  It  consists  of  19  tiers  of 
charged  with  a  fine  impalpable  seats,  and  probably  held  10,000 
volcanic  dust,  which,  carrying  with  persons.  The  orchestra  lies  26  feet 
them  fine  ashes,  acquire  a  con-  below  the  surface  of  the  modern 
sistence  suflScient  to  justify  the  town  of  Resina.  Other  excavations 
name  given  to  them  by  Lyell,  of  have  been -made  a  little  way  down 
"aqueous  lavas."  It  is  believed  the  Vicolo  di  Mare,  disclosing  part 
that  4000  persons  perished  in  this  of  a  large  private  house  and  several 
catastrophe.  houses  used  for  industrial  purposes, 
The  following  is  a  list  of  later  and  resembling  some  of  the  houses 
eruptions,  brought  down  to  our  at  Pompeii.  The  garden  of  the 
own  times :  —  1751,  1758,  1760,  principal  house  is  enclosed  by  an 
1766,  1779,  1784,  1789,  1790,  1794,  arcade  of  twenty  columns  and  six 
1804,  1805,  1806,  1809,  1811,  1813,  buttresses.     Farther  toward  the  sea 
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are  magazines  three  storeys  higli, 
well  preserved. 

Pompeii  is  reached  in  a  little  less 
than  an  hour  from  Naples.  There 
are  five  trains  daily.  Fare:  2*75 
francs,  1*90  franc,  and  1*10  franc. 

Admission,  two  fraDcs.  Three 
hours  will  suffice  for  the  visit. 
Guides  are  assigned  to  visitors. 
Several  of  them  speak  French. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  accept 
gratuities. 

This  city,  buried  during  nearly 
17  centuries,  began  to  be  discovered 
and  disinterred  in  1748.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  slowly  continued 
diggings,  a  third  of  the  city  is  at 
present  uncovered,  but  works  are 
constantly  in  progress,  and  within 
50  years  at  tne  present  rate  the 
whole  city  will  be  exposed  to  view. 

In  the  year  63,  Ponrpeii  was 
partly  ruined  by  an  earthquake. 
The  terrified  inhabitants  abandoned 
the  city,  but  returned  soon  after- 
wards, and  it  had  regained  nearly 
all  its  splendour,  when,  at  midday, 
on  August  24th,  79,  the  eruption 
destined  to  destroy  it  commenced. 
The  wooden  roofs  of  the  houses 
were  either  set  on  fire,  or  broken  in 
by  the  weight  of  matter  accumulated 
upon  them.  The  burnt  wood,  mol- 
ten glass,  etc.,  discovered,  prove 
that  the  incandescent  matter  thrown 
out  by  the  volcano  reached  Pompeii 
before  the  rains,  which  only  flooded 
it  when  it  was  already  covered  with 
pamice  stones  and  ashes.  These 
torrents  of  water  and  ashes  carried 
away  in  all  directions  movable  and 
fragile  objects,  and,  covering  them 
up,  prevented  their  destruction. 
A!s  only  a  small  number  of  skeletons 
have  been  found,  it  would  seem 
that  nearly  all  the  inhabitants 
were  enabled  to  get  away.  They 
returned  not  long  afterwards,  to 
dig  the  soil  in  which  the. town  was 
buried,  which  had  not  then  acquired 
its  present  thickness  of  13  ft.  (com- 
posed of  seven  different  layers,  one 
over  the  other),  and  took  away  the 
valuables  left  in  their  habitations, 
and  some  precious  objects  from  the 
public  edifices. 


We  limit  ourselves  to  an  account 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  this 
city. 

The  principal  entrance  to  Pom- 
peii is  situated  in  one  of  the 
suburbs,  uncovered  in  1812  - 14. 
The  street  to  which  it  leads  has 
been  called  the  Street  of  Tombs, 
on  account  of  the  number  of 
funeral  monuments  by  which  it 
is  bordered.  In  it  is  the  villa  of 
Diomede,  one  of  the  largest  hab- 
itations in  Pompeii,  an  imique 
specimen  of  a  suburban  villa. 
The  remains  of  seventeen  persons 
were  discovered  there  dunng  the 
excavations,  nearly  perfect  moulds 
of  the  bodies  having  been  pre- 
served in  the  lava,  one  of  which 
is  in  the  museum  at  Naples.  In 
the  vicinity  is  the  villa  called 
Cicero's.  The  Gate  of  Hercu- 
LANEUM  has  three  arcades  built  in 
brick  and  lava.  We  subsequently 
reach  the  inn  of  Albinus,  the 
Thermopolium,  the  House  of  the 
Vestals,  of  the  surgeon,  of  the 
dancing-girls,  of  Narcissus,  etc. ; 
the  House  of  Sallust,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  in  the  city,  near 
which  is  a  bakery;  the  house  of 
Choragus  and  of  Polybius. 

In  the  street  of  the  Thermae,  or 
baths,  is  the  House  of  Pansa,  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  of  the 
city.  Not  far  from  it  are  the 
House  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  the 
FuLLONiCA,  or  Fullers'  establish- 
ment, which  has  furnished  many 
objects  to  the  museum  at  Naples, 
and  the  Houses  of  Apollo, 
Meleaoer,  the  Nereids,  the 
Quaestor,  etc.  The  House  of  the 
Faun,  in  the  street  of  this  name, 
furnished  the  Naples  Museum  with 
the  fine  mosaic  of  the  battle  of 
Issus.  In  the  street  of  the  Forum 
are  situated  the  Temple  of  For- 
tune, the  THERMiE,  or  public  baths, 
and  the  school  of  the  Gladiators. 

The  quarter  of  the  Forum  con- 
tains the  three  triumphal  arches, 
built  with  brick  and  lava  en- 
cased in  marble  ;  the  Civil  Forum, 
paved  with  marble,  and  sur- 
rounded  on   three   sides   by  por- 
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ticoes ;  the  Templb  op  Jupitbr  ; 
the  Temple  of  Vends;  the  Bas- 
ilica ;  the  tribunals ;  the  prisons ; 
the  temples  of  Mercury,  of  Au- 
gustus, etc. 

In  the  quarter  of  the  Theatres 
are  found  the  Triangular  Fo- 
rum ;  the  Temple  of  Neptune; 
the  Barracks,  where  63  skeletons 
were  discovered,  and  a  great 
number  of  valuable  objects,  arms 
of  gladiators,  etc.  ;  the  Great 
Theatre  (223  feet  internal  dia- 
meter); the  Small  Theatre,  or 
Odeon ;  Temples  of  Isis  and  of 
-AESCULAPIUS ;  the  statuary's  work- 
shop ;  and  the  Amphitheatre,  with 
its  35  rows  of  steps  divided  into 
three  stages,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 20,000  spectators. 

Castellamarb  and  Sorrento. 

Hallway  from  Naples  by  Portici, 
Torre  del  Greco,  and  Torre  Annun- 
ziata  to  Castellamare,  in  1  hour. 
Fares:  2*25  francs,  1*45  franc. 

From  Castellamare,  by  a  beautiful 
road  along  the  bay,  Sorrento  is 
reached  in  an  hour.  Carriage  with 
two  horses,  6  francs  and  gratuity 
to  driver. 

Sorrento  {Hotels:  see  ''Hotel 
List").  This  town  is  a  favourite 
summer  residence  on  account  of  its 
agreeable  temperature  and  delight- 
ful environs.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Tasso. 

-  Capri  is  conveniently  reached 
from  Sorrento  by  boat.  A  four- 
oared  boat,  crossing  in  about  2 
hours,  costs  10  francs,  besides 
gratuities  to  rowers. 

In  the  travelling  season  a  steamer 
leaves  Naples  every  morning  for 
Capri  .and  the  Blue  Grotto,  by  way 
of  Sorrento.  An  opportunity  is 
given  to  visit  Capri  on  the  return 
trip.  The  steamer  touclies  at  Sor- 
rento also  on  the  return  trip. 
.  Capri  is  a  small  mountaii\ous 
island,  oblong  in  form,  rising,  at 
its  highest  point,  1800  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  has  6000  ^inhabitants. 
Augustus  built  palaces  on  the 
■island,  and  subsequently  Tiberius 


built  12  villas  in  honour  of  the  12 
gods,  of  some  of  which  a  few  traces 
still  remain.  I>onkeys,  to  visit  the 
island,  3  francs  per  day. 

The  Blue  Grotto  may  be 
visited  by  boat  in  two  hours  from 
the  landing.  The  entrance  is  not 
above  3  feet  in  height,  and 
passengers  are  compelled  to  stoop 
or  lie  down  in  the  boat  In  the 
interior  the  roof  is  40  feet  above 
the  water.  The  length  of  the 
grotto  is  175  feet,  its  greatest 
width  100  feet.  The  effect  of  the 
blue  reJUclion  of  the  light  on  every 
object  is  very  fine,  and,  at  first, 
dazzling  to  the  sight.  The  boat- 
men will,  for  a  small  fee,  swim 
about  the  boats,  and  show  how  the 
light  makes  them  assume  a  silvery 
hue.  The  best  hour  for  visiting  the 
grotto  is  from  10  to  1. 
« 

Salerno  and  Pjestum. 

(This  interesting  excursion  can 
now  be  made  with  perfect  safety. 
Persons  pressed  for  time  may  visit 
Psestum  in  a  single  day  from 
Naples,  by  the  new  line  of  railway 
to  Paestum  itselt  Fares  :  10  frs. 
65c. ;  7  frs.  60  c. 

Five  trains  daily  from  Naples  to 
Salerno.  Fares:  6*15  francs,  4*30 
francs,  and  2*46  francs.  The  route 
passes  Pompeii,  Pagani,  Nocera, 
La  Cava  (a  favourite  summer 
resort ;  Hotel :  di  Londra)^  Vietri 
(a  beautifully  situated  town,  wiUi 
charming  villas). 

From  Salerno  {Hotels:  Vitt&ria, 
Inghilterra)  to  Psestum,  a  three- 
horse  carriage  costs  30  francs.  The 
distance  is  24  miles.  The  traveller 
who  spends  the  night  at  Salerno 
may,  by  leaving  at  six  or  seven 
in  the  morning,  visit  Paestum  and 
return  in  time  for  the  last  train 
to  Naples. 

FsBStaxn,  a  colony  of  Greeks  from 
Sybaris,  founded  B.c.  600,  was 
called  before  the  Roman  times, 
Poseidonia.  Attention  was  called 
to  its  ruins  in  1745.  Besides  some 
remains  of  the  walls  and  an  amphi- 
theatre,   they    consist    of    three 
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Doric  temples,  which  have  remained 
standing  K>r  2000  years  in  this  now 
wild  and  solitary  place.  The  most 
remarkable  is  the  Temple  of 
Neptune,  or  Poseidonium.  This 
temple,  which,  after  those  of 
Athens,  is  considered  the  finest 
example  of  genius  manifested  by 
the  Greeks  in  architecture,  forms 
from  east  to  west  a  parallelogram 
of  190  ft.  by  83  ft. ,  including  the 
steps.  It  has  six  columns  on  each 
front,  and  twelve  on  the  sides,  count- 
ing those  of  the  angles.  These  36 
columns,  of  the  Doric  order,  ele- 
vated upon  three  steps,  surround 
the  tei^P]^®  i^  ^^^  continuous 
portico.  They  are  7  feet  6  inches 
m  diameter  at  their  lower  part,  and 
14  feet  8  inches  high,  by  which  an 
effect  of  greater  massiveness  than 
that  of  the  Parthenon,  and  of  the 
temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  is  pro- 
duced. They  have  no  base,  are 
fluted  and  conical,  the  upper 
diameter  being  one-third  less  than 
the  lower  ;  an  excessive  diminution, 
as  the  difference  in  the  temples 
at  Athens  is  but  two-ninths.  They 
are  formed  of  five  or  six  cylinders 
of  variable  heights,  and  are  per- 
fectly jointed.  The  other  two 
temples  are:  the  one  improperly 
named  the  BasUicaf  and  a  smaU 
temple  of  Ceres. 

Tourists  visiting  Salerno  and 
Paestum  should,  if  possible,  rnake 
the  trip /ram  Salerno^  by  Vietri,  to 
Amalfi  along  the  new  road,  which 
follows  the  windings  of  the  shore. 
The  distance  is  14  miles,  and  the 
drive  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
resembling  the  best  parts  of  the 
famous  Comiche  Road.  Carriage 
with  three  horses,  15  francs.  Am- 
ALFi  {Hotel :  Cappucdni,  excellent) 
is  a  picturesque  village,  but  without 
special  attraction  beyond  its  beauti- 
ful views  over  the  Bay  of  Salerno. 

From  Amalfi  many  tourists  pro- 
ceed by  row-boat  to  Capri  and 
Sorrento,  by  the  islands  of  the 
Syrens  and  Capo  di  Sorrento,  an 
interesting  excursion,  occupying 
from  5  to  6  hours.  Boat  with  six 
rowers  costs  85  francs. 


SICILY. 

BOUTE  178. 
NAPLES  TO  MESSINA. 

Railway  from  Naples  to  Reggio, 
and  thence  by  steamer  in  one 
hour  to  Messina.  Distance  to 
Reggio,  486  miles.  Fares  :  1st 
class,  79  frs.  45  c;  2nd,  65/rs. 
65  c;  Brd,  35  frs.  75  c.  Eamress 
in  20  hours.  There  is  little  of 
interest  in  the  rail  route.  The 
steamer  routes  eiven  below  are 
the  most  agreeable. 

Steamers  from  Naples  to  Messina, 
and  from  Naples  to  Palermo, 
daily.  There  are  also  daily 
steamers  from  these  ports  to 
Naples.  Steamers  for  Athens 
from  Messina  and  Catania  every 
fortnight  by  the  Florio-Rttbatino 
Line  and  the  Messa/geries-Mar- 
itimes.  Fare,  from  Naples  to 
Messina :  1st  class,  48  frs,  50  c; 
2nd  doss,  36  frs,  60  c.  Fr&m 
Naples  to  Palermo :  1st  class,  40 
frs.  60  c;  2md  class,  25  frs. 
60  c. 

(The  steamers  from  Naples  to 
Messina  meet  at  the  latter  place 
the  steamers  which  sail  there  for 
Catania,  Syracuse,  and  MaUa, 
Most  tourists,  however,  bound  to 
Malta,  prefer  taking  the  railway 
at  Messina,  and  meeting  the 
steamer  at  Syracuse.  The  steam- 
ers leave  Syracuse  for  Malta  semi- 
weekly  on  the  arrival  of  the  last 
train  from  Messina.) 

SICILY,  the  ancient  TrinoGri/i 
(or  Three-cornered),  lies  at 
the  south-west  extremity  of  Italy, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
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Straits  of  Messina.     It  is  the  lar-  gilt  bronze.     Among  other  public 

gest  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  its  buildings  are  the  royal  palace,  the 

extreme  length  being    190   miles,  senate  house,  public  hospital,  and 

and    its   width    106    miles.      The  several  convents.     In  the  square  in 

entire   island,   area  10,000  scjuare  which    the    cathedral   stands  is  a 

miles,  is  moimtainous  ;  a  contmua-  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Charles 

tion  of  the  Apennine  range  extend-  III.  of  Spain.    The  view  from  the 

ing  along  its  northern    coast,   de-  heights   above   the  town  over  the 

tached  spurs  of  which  extend  to  its  straits  and   the  opposite  coast  of 

southern  and  western  extremities,  Calabria  is  exceedingly  fine.    The 

the    highest   peak    being    Mount  town  is  surrounded  by  walls  with 

iEtna,  10,870  feet.    There  are  no  two  forts,  and  the  harbour  is  com- 

rivers  of   importance.     The    chief  manded  by  the  citadel,  near  which 

products  of  the  island  are  wheat,  is  the  lazaretto.     The  staple  manu- 

sulphur,  fruit,  oil,  and  wine.  facture  is  of  silk.  The  neighbour- 
hood produces  wines  and  fruit  in 
abundance.  The  coral  fishery  also 
furnishes    employment    for   num- 

MESSINA.  bers. 

From  Messina  a  railway  is  open 

Messina   (Hotel:   THnacHa)   is  to    Syracuse    via   Taormina   (30 

situated  at   the  north-eastern    ex-  miles),    with    very,  interesting  re- 

tremity  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  on  mains  of  a  Greek  Theatre  and 

the  western  shore  of  the  straits  of  Temple    on    an    Acropolis,    and 

the  same  name,  opposite  to  Keggio,  Catania  (59^  miles)  {Hotds :  see 

on  the  Calabrian  coast.    It  is  built  "  Hotel    List  ").      This    ancient 

partly  along  the  declivity  of  well-  town  was  colonised  by  Augustus, 

wooded  hills,  which  rise  from  the  It    contains    the    vestiges    of    an 

coast,  and  partly  round  a  magnifi-  Amphitheatre,  Theatre,  Baths,  and 

cent   harbour.      It   was    formerly  Tombs. 

called  Zande,  from  the  Greek  word  The   ascent   of   Mount   iETNA, 

signifying  a  sickle,  on  account  of  which  rises  nearly  11,000  feet  above 

its    shape.      Subsequently   it    was  the  sea,  is  made  from  Catania.     On 

colonised  from  Messene  in  Greece,  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  is  an 

and  was  thereafter  called  Messina,  extensive  valley,  called  the  Vol  del 

The  background  is  closed  by  the  Bove,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 

fine  chain  of  the  Neptunian  hills,  abrupt  precipices  rising  from  1000 

rising  to  a  height  of  1800  feet  above  to  3000  feet.    Above  it  is  a  plain 

the  sea.    The  town  is  well  built,  called  Piano  del  LagOy  on  which 

and  paved  with  lava.     It  has  three  are  two  buildings,  one  called  the 

principal  streets,  one  of  which  ex-  Casa  Inglese  (English  Lodge),  built 

tends  for  more  than  a  mile  along  by   the   subscriptions    of    English 

the  harbour.  The  latter,  from  its  tourists ;  another,  called  Tiyrre  del 
depth  and  circuit,  is  capable  of  FUisofo  (The  Philosopher's  Tower), 
accommodating  many  hundreds  of  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of 

vessels  of  the  largest  size.    There  Erapedocles,     who    threw   himself 

are  upwards  of  fifty  churches,  many  into  the  crater.    Above  this  plain 

of  them  adorned  with  paintings  and  rises  the  great  cone  of  the  crater, 

sculptures.    The  Cathedral^  a  fine  The  ascent  can  be  made  in  about 

Gothic  building,  is  beautifully  de-  ten  hours.    The  journey  is  usually 

corated  internally.    The  nave  rests  commenced  at  night,  in  order  to 

on  granite  columns  from  an  ancient  enjoy  the  magnificent  view,  which 

temple  of  Neptune.     The  high  altar  extends  to  Malta,  and  to  the  island 

is  inlaid  with  elegant  mosaic-work  of  Pantalaria,   in  the  direction  of 


of  jasper,   lapis  lazuli,  and  other   Africa— the  former  being  130,  the 
lautiful  stones,  and  finished  with   latter  180  miles  distant. 
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The  ascent  is  made  in  the  summer 
months.  The  manager  of  the  Grand 
Hotel  at  Catania  undertakes  all  the 
details  of  guides,  provisions,  etc., 
for  the  ascent 

From  Catania  to  Palermo  via 
Caltanisetta  (185  miles).  Fare :  1st 
class,  33  frs.  80  c. ;  2nd  class,  23 
frs.  70  c. 

From  Catania  to  Sybacusb  (64 
miles)  {Hotels :  Del  Sole,  Vittoria^ 
both  bad  ;  Casa  Politic  better). 

The  sights  of  old  Syracuse  are 
the  Roman  Amphitheaire,  the 
Oreek  Theatre,  the  ancient  baths 
and  tombs,  the  latomme  or  quarries, 
once  used  as  prisons,  the  famous 
Ear  of  Dionysius,  an  enormous 
cavern  in  the  rock,  also  used  as  a 
prison  in  ancient  times.  It  has  a 
wonderful  echo.  In  the  modem 
city  are  the  Cathedral,  built  upon 
the  ruins  of  a  temple,  and  the 
famous  Fountain  of  Arethusa, 
growing  in  which  may  be  seen  the 
papyrus  plant.  Not  far  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Greek  Theatre  are  ex- 
tensive and  interesting  ccUacombs. 

The  sights  of  Syracuse  may  be 
seen — in  a  cursory  manner,  of 
course — in  three  or  four  hours,  if  a 
good  guide  is  employed  and  the 
tour  is  made  with  a  carriage. 

From  Syracuse  to  Malta  (68 
miles).    Fare  by  steamer,  30  frs. 

The  chief  town  of  the  island  of 
Malta  is  Valbtta  {Hotels:  see 
"Hotel  List"). 

The  view  of  the  city  on  approach- 
ing it  from  the  sea  is  magnificent. 
On  arriving,  one  is  struck  by  the 
extent  and  strength  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. The  unevenness  of  the  site 
of  the  town  makes  it  necessary  to 
keep  up  communication  between 
many  of  the  streets  by  flights  of 
steps,  forming  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  place.  The  princi- 
pal streets  are  wide  and  well  paved, 
and  the  buildings  handsome.  One 
of  the  principal  sights  of  the  city  is 
the  Cathedral,  built  in  1580.  It 
contains  many  tombs  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta,  divided  into  separate 
chapels  according  to  their  nation- 
alities,  and   a  few   fine   pictures. 
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The  palace  of  the  Grand  Master, 
now  the  residence  of  the  Governor, 
is  a  spacious  edifice,  containing 
some  fine  apartments,  an  armoury, 
etc.  The  new  Opera  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  Europe.  Malta  has 
a  mild  winter  climate,  and  is  much 
resorted  to  by  visitors  from 
northern  countries.  Living  is  good 
and  cheap. 

Excursions  may  be  made  to  Citta 
Vbcchia,  the  former  capital  of  the 
island,  where  is  shown  a  cave  said 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  St  Pavl 
after  his  shwtoreck.  It  Is  about  4 
miles  from  Valetta.  There  are  in- 
teresting catacombs  in  the  vicinity. 
Seven  miles  from  Citta  Vecchia  is 
St  PauCs  Bay,  on  the  shore  of 
which  tradition  has  it  that  St  Paul 
suffered  shipvjreck.  Both  the 
places  above  named  may  be  visited 
in  a  few  hours  from  Valetta. 


ROUTE  179. 

NAPLES  TO  PALERMO. 

(For  Steamers  and  Fares,  see 
page  707.) 

PALERMO  {Hotels :  see  "  Hotel 
List")  is  situated  on  the 
north  coast  of  Sicily.  It  is  the 
capital  of  Sicily,  with  a  population 
of  245,000.  As  we  approach,  the 
gulf  and  to\vn  present  a  most 
delightful  prospect.  The  latter  is 
partially  encircled  by  groves  of 
orange  and  citron  trees,  behind 
which  rises  a  range  of  magnificent 
hills.  Its  shape  is  an  oblong 
s(iuare,  of  which  one  of  the  small 
sides  abuts  on  the  coast.  Its  cir- 
cumference is  about  fourteen  miles, 
and  its  principal  streets  are  termin- 
ated by  fifteen  gates.  Two  large 
and  regular  streets,  intersecting  at 
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right  angles,  form  an  octagonal 
space,  called  the  Piazza  Vigliena, 
ot  Quattro  Cantoni,  adorned  with 
handsome  buildings,  porticoes, 
fountains,  and  statues,  among 
which  last  are  those  of  Charles  V., 
Philip  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  of  Spain. 
By  the  seaside  runs  the  beautiful 
promenade  called  Matinay  ending 
at  a  public  garden  called  the  Gar- 
den of  Flom. 

The  Cathedral^  erected  in  1170, 
is  externally  in  the  Norman  style, 
with  Moorish  decorations ;  the 
western  fa9ade  is  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  the  pointed  style  of  Sicilian 
architecture ;  a  lofty  arcade,  with 
pointed  arches,  joins  the  belfry  to 
the  cathedral.  The  interior  con- 
tains several  monuments,  paintings, 
sculptures,  and  frescoes. 

The  Palazzo  Reale  contains  the 
Palaiine  Ohapd^  an  interesting 
specimen  of  art  of  the  12th  century, 
The  Museum  and  the  University 
contain  interesting  collections  of 
paintings  and  antiquities. 

About  3J  miles  from  Palermo  is 
Monreale,  a  town  of  15,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  Cathedral  J  surpassing  in 
size  that  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  is 
ornamented  with  quaint  mosaics. 


PALERMO  TO  GIRGENTI. 

JHstance,  84  miles.  Fares:  Isi 
class,  15  frs.  30  c. ;  2nd  doss, 
10  frs.  70  c. 

Leaving  Palermo,  the  route  skirts 
the  coast,  passing  several  unimport- 
ant stations,  and  reaches  Terminij 
one  of  the  most  thriving  towns  in 
Sicily,  from  which  several  pleasant 
eJccursions  can  be  made;  Leaving 
Termini,  the  road  turns  to  the 
south,  and  follows  the  banks  of  the 
Tulrae  Torto  through  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Castronovo,  and  passing 
Aragona  9,n^  Caldara,  the  junction 
for  Catania,  we  arrive  at  Girgenti 
(Hold :  des  Temples)  the  ancient 
Agrigentum. 

The  modem  town  is  one  of  the 


most  important  in  Sicily ;  its  prin- 
cipal trade  is  the  export  of  sulphur. 
It  is  a  cathedral  town  and  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric.  The  famous  Greek 
temples  of  Girgenti  are  situated  to 
the  east  and  south  of  the  town,  and 
are  most  conveniently  reached  by 
carriage  (fare  for  three  hours,  5 
francs  each  person  ;  each  additional' 
hourj  2  francs).  Leaving  the  town 
by  the  Porta  del  Ponte,  we  pass  the: 
Rock  of  Athene,  the  site  of  an« 
ancient  temple,  and  reach  the 
Temple  of  Juno  Ladnia.  The 
temple  is  134  ft.  long.  Twenty-five 
of  its  columns  are  still  erect.  To 
the  west  is  the  fine  Temple  of  Con- 
cord, with  its  thirty-four  columns 
and  architrave  still  standing.  Close 
by  is  the  Temple  of  Hercules.  It 
has  thirty-four  columns.  It  was 
restored  under  the  Romans.  Be- 
sides this  temple  is  the  Porta  Aurea, 
leading  to  the  harbour.  To  the 
north  lie  the  ruins  of  the  uncom- 
pleted Temple  of  Zeus,  which  was 
the  largest  of  all  these  temples,  its 
length  being 363  ft.,  breadth  182  ft., 
and  the  height  of  its  columns,  55 
ft.  The  Temple  of  Castor  and 
PoUux,  with  its  four  Doric  columns, 
is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
remains  of  the  temples  of  Geres  and 
uEsculapiiis  are  also  interesting. 

From  Palermo  excursions  can  be 
made  to  Catania  (see  Route  178) 
and  Messina,  via  Caltanisetta. 
(Time  to  Messina,  12  hours.-  Dis- 
tance, 245  miles.  Fare,  44  frs. 
55  c.) 

There  are  no  places  of  any  special 
interest  on  the  route  from  Palermo 
to  Catania,  but  the  scenery  along 
the  line  is  interesting,  and  in  some 
places  very  fine. 

Palermo  to  Trapani  via  Mar- 
sala. (Time,  7^  hours.  Fare,  1st 
class,  22  frs.  5  c^ ;  2nd  class,  15  frs. 
45  c.) 

Leaving  Palermo,  the  line  enters 
a  mountainous  district,  and  pass'- 
ing  several  unimportant  stations, 
reaches  Alcamo-Galatifmi,  from 
which  the  Temple  of  Segeta  may  be 
visited  by  carriage.  (Time,  1^ 
hour. )    This  temple  is  situated  on  a 
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hill  to  the  west  of  Cahitifimi.  Its 
thirty-six  Doric  columns  are  still 
standing.  Its  length  is  200  feet  and 
width  85  feet.  There  are  several 
other  interesting  ruins  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

Leaving  Alcamo-Calatifimi,  we 
pass  through'  a  fertile  district, 
arriving  at  Marsala  {Hotel:  Cen- 
traU\  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  Sicily ;  its  chief  export  is 
Marsala  wine.      It  was  here  that 


Garibaldi  landed  in  1860  and  began 
his  famous  campaign  in  the  island. 
Leaving  Marsala,  the  train  follows 
the  coast-line,  and  passing  several 
small  towns,  reaches  Trapani^ 
which  is  situated  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  Sicily.  Tiie 
town  contains  nothing  of  note,  but 
a  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made 
to  Monte  San  Guiliano,  with  some 
remains  of  the  famous  Temple  of 
Venus  which  stood  on  its  summit. 
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Route  Page 

180.  IRUN    TO  Madrid    by 

BuBGOS 714 

181.  Bayonne  to    Madrid, 

BY      PaMPELUNA      and 

Sabagossa     ....    719 

182.  Madrid  to  Toledo,  by 

Castillejo    ....     721 

183.  Madrid    to    Aucante    723 

184.  Madrid     to     Cartha- 

gena 724 

186.  Madrid    to    Valencia    725 


Route  Page 

186.  Madrid   to   Cordova, 

Seville,  and  Cadiz.  727 

187.  Cordova  to  Malaga  .  734 

188.  Seville  to  Granada  .  735 

189.  Valencia    to    Barce- 

lona, by  Tarragona  738 

190.  Barcelona  to  Madrid  740 

191.  Barcelona  to  Gerona  740 

192.  Madrid  to  Lisbon  .    .  741 
192a.  Madrid  to  Lisbon  .    .  743 

193.  Lisbon  to  Oporto  .    .  745 
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PAIN  is  bounded  on  the  north  Iberian    peninsula    is    divided    by 

by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  geographers   into  seven    mountain 

mountain  chain  of  the    Pyrenees,  ranges,  of  which  the  chief  are :  1. 

on    the    east  and    south    by   the  The  Cantabrian  Mountains  and  the 


Mediterranean,  and  on  the  west  by 
Portugal  and  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Its  greatest  length  is  560  miles, 
its  greatest  breadth  about  660 
miles.  Its  area,  including  the 
Canary  and  Balearic  Islands,  is 
196,173  square  miles. 

The  interior  of  the  country 
presents  great  physical  diversity, 
more  so  than  tnat  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe  of  equal  extent. 
The  central  regions  consist  of  an 
immense  plateau,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  from  2000  to  3000  ft., 


Pyrenees,  forming  the  most  northern 
range ;  2.  The  Sierra  de  Guad- 
arama ;  3.  The  Montes  de  Toledo ; 
4.  The  Sierra  Morena,  between  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Guadiana  and 
Guadalquivir ;  6.  The  Sierra  Nev- 
ada, running  parallel  with  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  through 
Southern  Mnrcia  and  Andalusia. 

The  several  mountain  ridges,  or, 
as  they  are  called,  Cordilleras  of 
Spain,  have  a  general  east  and  west 
directton,  and  between  them  run, 
in  the  same  direction,  thfe  nearly 
parallel  valleys  or    basins  of  the 


and   occupies   upwards    of  90,000  great   rivers  of  the    country,  the 

square    miles.      This    plateau,    or  Douro,     Tagus,     Guadiana,      and 

tableland,  is  bounded  on  two  sides  Guadalquivir.    The  valleys  enclosed 

by    mountainous    tracts — on    the  among  the  mountain  ranges,  as  well 

north-east   by  the   valley    of  the  as  the  plains,  or  vegas^  that  spread 

"Hlbro,   and  on  the  south    by   the  out  from  their  bases,  are  in  general 

alley  of  the  Guadalquivir.     The  distinguished  by  extreme  beauty. 
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The  former  are  almost  uniformly  and  metals  raised  annually  is  now 

clothed  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  not     less     than    seven     millions 

the     latter     form     rich     pasture  sterling, 

grounds.  The  kingdom  of  Spain,  inclusive 

The     climate,     owing     to     the  of  the  adjacent  islands,  is  divided 

physical  configuration  of  the  sur-  into  49  provinces,  and  the  Govern- 

face,  varies  much  in  diflFerent  local-  ment  is  carried  on  in  accordance 

ities.      On  the  elevated  tableland  with  the  Constitution  of  30th  June 

it  is   both   colder  in   winter  and  1876.       At     present     the     Queen 

hotter   in   summer  than   is  usual  Dowager  Maria  Christina  acts  as 

under  the  same  latitude.  Regent  for  her  son  King  Alfonso 

In  Madrid  the  mean  temperature  XIII.,  who  was  bom  in  May  1886. 

of  winter  is  about  47  degrees,  and  It  has  been  calculated  that,  about 

of  summer    86    degrees.    In    the  the  time  of  Julius   Caesar,   Spain 

north-west,    in    severe   and    rainy  must  have  contained  78,000,000  in- 

winters,  the   cold   is   occasionally  habitants,  and  yet  in  1688  it  did 

extreme,  and  in  Galicia,  a  piercing  not   possess  more  than  8,000,000. 

wind,    which    the    Castilians    call  In  1768  the  population  had  risen  to 

gallego,  often  blows.     In  the  south-  9,307,800  ;  in  1820  to  11,000,000  ; 

east  district  a   kind  of  perpetual  and  in  1842  to  12,054,000  souls, 

spring  prevails ;  on  the  conti-ary,  The  population  of  Spain  in  1876 

in  the  south-west,  in  Granada,  and  was  estimated  at  16,516,949,  giving 

other     parts     of    Andalusia,    the  a  density   of  population,  at   this 

climate  is  almost  African,  and   a  period,   of  90  per  English  square 

wind  called  aolano,  which  withers  mile,  or  considerably  less  than  half 

up    vegetation,  enfeebles    the   an-  that  of  Italy.    At  the  last  census 

imal  frame,  and  spreads  epidemic  (1887)  the  population  had  increased 

diseases,  often  blows  for  two  weeks  to  17,560,216,  atid  it  is  believed  to 

in  succession.  be  now  not  far  short  of  nineteen 

In  the  west  the  climate  is  mild  millions, 

but  variable  ;  the  summer,  however,  Money. — By  a  decree  made  in 

is  often  very  hot,  and  in  Estrema-  October  1868,  a  new  currency  was 

dura     in      particular,      withering  established    on    the   basis   of   the 

droughts  are  not  unfrequent.      In  franc,  viz.  100  centimes =1  peseta = 

the  east  the  climate  resembles  that  lOd.  English  or  20  cents  money  of 

of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  the  United  States.    There  are  a  6 

The  principal  rivers,  in  addition  peseta  silver  coin  and  gold  coins  of 

to   those    above   named,    are   the  25  pesetas^  and  of  10  escudos  or  100 

Ebro,    Xucar,    and    Minho.      The  reals  called  a  doubloon.    These  coins 

rivers   on   the    northern   coast    of  are  gradually  superseding  the  old, 

Spain  are  numerous,  but  of  short  but  the  old  currency,  still  in  use,  is, 

courses;  they  serve  to  irrigate  the  lOQt  centimes =1   real=2id.,  or  5 

land,  but  are  not  sufficiently  deep  cei^ts ;  10  reals =1  escudo=2s.  Id., 

for  navigation.    Spain  has  no  lakes  or  50  cents. 

of  any  magnitude.    Some  of  small  Gold  Coins. —Onza  (320  reals) = 

size  occur  in  the  high  valleys  of  the  £3,  68.  8d.,  or  16  dollars  ;  \  zona= 

Pyrenees.  £1,  13s.  4d.,  or  8  dollars ;   Isabel 

The  mineral  productions  are  rich  (100  reals)=20s.  lOd.,  or  5  dollars  ; 

aiid  varied,  though  they  are  not  as  \  zona=16s.  8d.,  or  4  dollars;  40 

extensively  worked  as  they  might  real  piece = 8s.   4d.,  or  2  dollars ; 

be.      They    include    gold,    silver,  dollar    (20   reals) = 4s.    2d.,    or    1 

quicksilver  (the  mines  of  which  at  dollar. 

Almaden  are  among  the  richest  in  Silver  Coins.— Dollar =4s.  2d. 

the  world),  copper,  iron,  zinc,  in  =2  dollars  ;  escudo  (10  reals)=2s. 

limited  quantities,  and  coal.    The  Id.,  or  50 cents;  Peseta  deColumnas 

total  value  of  the  minerals,  ores,  (5    reals) = Is.   OJd.,    or  25  cents  ; 
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peseta  (4  reals) =10d.,  or  20  c^nts ;  Monte  Argullo  are  the  graves  of 
2^  real' piece =6d.,  or  12  cents;  2  many  English  officers  who  fell  dur-^ 
real  piece =5d.,  or  10  cents  ;  real  ing  the  siege.  Tolosa  (26|-  miles), 
=2^.,  or  5  cents.  a  town  of  8200  inhabitants,  has  con- 

CoppER  Coins. — h  real=l]d.,  or  siderable  manufactures  of  cloth  and 
2^  cents  ;  }  real=Ja.,  or  1  cent.  paper.    At  Alsuasa  (63|  miles)  the 

line  to  Barcelona,  by  way  of  Pam- 

peluna  and  Baragossa,  branches  off. 

Vlttoria  (90^  mUes)  Hotel:  de 

PaUares),  population,   30,000,  the 

capital  of  the  province  of  Alava. 

This  place  is  divided  into  the  old 

and  new  town ;  the  former,  called 

the  GampiUo .  Sttso,  is  remarkable 

BOUTS  180.  for  its  dark  winding   streets  and 

curious  old  houses,  while  the  latter 

IRUN  TO  MADRID,  BY  has  straight   avenues    and  plazas, 

BURGOS.  sheltered  by  arcades.    The  principal 

point  of  attraction    is   the    Great 

391}  miles.    1st  class,  72*60  pes,;  Square,    The  market  is  held  here. 

2nd,  5^-46 pes.;  3rrf,  S2'70 pes.       The  houses  in  this  square  are  built 

of  a  sort  of  freestone,   in  a  very 

IRUN  (Hotel:  del  Norte),  situ-  tasteful  and  handsome  style,  with 
ate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  arcades  below  and  balconies  above^ 
river  Bidassoa.  (The  baggage  of  The  Collegiata  de  Santa  Maria,  in 
passengers  coming  from  France  is  the  upper  town,  was  built  in  1150. 
examined  at  this  station.)  The  The  Oapilla  de  Santiago  contains 
church  of  Nuestra  Senora  del  Jun-  some  finely  sculptured  tombs.  The 
calf  with  its  remarkable  altar-piece.  Battle  of  Vittoria,  between  the 
will  be  found  worthy  of  notice.  French  and  the  English  under 
From  Irun  itself  a  pleasant  excur-  Wellington,  took  place  on  June  21,* 
sion  may  be  made  to  Fuenterrabia  1813.  This  was  the  first  of  the  sig- 
for  the  celebrated  pass  of  Ronces-  nal  victories  that  resulted  in  the 
valles,  although  it  is  40  miles  dis-  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the 
tant.  The  valley  of  the  Bidassoa  is  Peninsula, 
very  grand.  Burgos  (166^  miles)  {Hotel:  del 

The  country  in  this  neighbour-  Norte),  population,  46,000.  Cross- 
hood  Is  extremely  beautiful ;  the  ing  the  river  Arlanzon,  we  enter  the 
level  lands  being  profusely  watered,  city  by  the  Puerta  de  Santa.  Maria. 
while  tlie  uplands  and  mountains,  Burgos  is  full  of  interest  for  the 
from  their  base  to  the  summit,  are  antiquary,  but  its  chief  attraction  is 
clothedwith  magnificent  oaks,  beech  its  justly  celebrated  Cathedral, 
trees,  and  chesnuts.  the  spires  of  which  will  be  seen  ris- 

Passing  by  RenteHa  and  Pasajes,  ing  above  a  mass  of  dull  yellow 
at  which  latter  place  there  is  an  houses.  This  building  dates  from 
English  cemetery,  we  reach  San  the  13th  century ;  but  the  grand 
Sebastian  (19^  miles)  {Hotels:  altar  was  constructed  some  three 
InghiUerra  Londra),  population,  hundred  years  later.  At  the  west  end 
25,000.  This  is  a  much-frequented  are  two  spires  of  open-work,  about 
bathing-place,  and  owing  to  its  300  feet  nigh.  Behind  these  rises 
patronage  by  the  Queen  iSgent  for  up  an  octagonal  tower,  built  by  the 
the  benefit  of  her  son's  health,  it  is  in  son  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  behind 
increasing  favour.  It  is  fdso  cele-  this  again  a  lower  tower,  in  itself  a 
brated  for  its  protracted  siege  by  the  good-sized  church.  The  cathedral 
British  forces  under  the  Duke  of  is  of  so  vast  an  extent  that  services 
^Velliugton.  ,  Behind  the  I4II  cedle4   may  be  performed  in  eight  chapels 
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at  ouce  without  occasioning  con-  69,000.  This  is  a  place  of  some 
fusion.  Many  of  the  chapels  are  commercial  activity.  It  was  for- 
well  worth  seeing,  the  finest  being  merly  the  capital  of  Spain,  until 
that  named  after  the  Constable  of  Philip  II.  transferred  the  court  to 
Castile,  and  only  accessible  by  Madrid.  It  possesses  a  UniversUy, 
special  permission.  The  choir  is  a  Mitseuiriy  containing  some  excel- 
euriched  with  numerous  has-rdufsy  lent  specimens  of  Spanish  carving 
linely  executed  in  carved  wood;  in  wood,  a  line  Vathedraly  and 
and  the  small  sacristy  is  also  richly  several  interesting  churches  and 
adorned  with  similar  work,  the  ceil-  convents  ;  the  latter  now  applied  to 
iug  representing  the  crowning  of  the  secular  uses.  Columbus  died  here 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  alto^elievo.  The  in  1505,  and  here  Philip  II.  was 
towers  afford  fine  views  of  the  town  bom  in  1527.  Passing  several  other 
and  surrounding  country.  places,  we  reach 

The  Convent  qf  Miro^/lores,  about  ATila  (323  miles)  {Hold  :  Ingles), 
two  miles  out  of  the  town,  possesses  ^pulation,  10,000.  This  is  a  forti- 
a  church,  erected  by  Isabella  of  fied  town.  Its  walls  are  of  con- 
Castile  as  a  monument  to  her  parents,  siderable  height  and  thickness,  and 
It  was  much  mutilated  by  the  are  protected  by  numerous  towers, 
French.  In  it  is  the  magnificent  wliich  gives  the  place  a  highly 
monument  of  Don  Juan  II.  and  his  picturesque  appearance.  The  CcUke- 
queen.  On  the  top  are  the  recum-  dral  is  a  fine  building,  and  is  adorned 
bent  efiigies  of  the  king  and  queen  with  choice  stained-glass  windows, 
— he  is  in  armour,  she  in  her  robes,  and  curious  paintings  on  the  retable 
ornamented  with  lace  marvellously  of  the  high  altar.  The  choir  con- 
uhiselled — while  all  round  the  tains  some  fine  carvings,. and  there 
monument  are  carved  figures  of  are  some  well-executed  reliefs  in 
martyrs  and  apostles.  "Ilie  high  the  transepts.  Of  the  other  churches, 
altar  was  gilded  with  some  of  the  the  most  striking  is  that  of  San 
gold  brought  by  Columbus  on  his  Vicenti. 
first  voyage.  Leaving  Avila,  we  proceed  through 

There  are  several  churches  in  a  mountainous  district,  passing 
Burgos  worth  visiting : — St  Nicholas  several  tunnels.  The  country  is 
(15CS) ;  San  Est&ban,  formerly  a  bleak  and  unproductive.  J^ear  La 
convent  (1290-1350) ;  and  San  Oil  Canada  we  obtain  a  magnificent 
(of  the  14th  century).  In  the  Toton  view,  extending  to  the  mountains  of 
HcUl  are  preserved  the  bones  of  the  the  Sierra  de  Toledo. 
Cid  and  his  wife  Ximenes,  removed  El  Eacorial  (361^  miles). '  The 
here,  in  1842,  from  San  Pedro  de  celebrated  Palace  of  the  Escob- 
Cardena,  and  placed  in  a  glazed  ial  is  situated  at  Escorial  de  Arriba, 
case.  The  Castle  was  built  by  which  is  also  called  *SIa7i  Xore?M»  rf€ 
Belchides  libout  895,  and  destroyed  EscorUU.  For  description  of  the 
by  fire  in  the  last  century.  It  has  Escobial,  see  page  718. 
been  only  partially  repaired.  Pozaelo  (338^  miles)  is  a  pleasant 

Torquemada  (207  miles),  popula-  village  surrounded  by  gardens.  It 
tiou,  3000.  The  houses  in  this  part  is  much  frequented  by  the  citizens 
of  the  country  are  built,  like  those  of  Madrid  during  tlie  fashionable 
of  Egyptian  villages  and  the  ancient  season.  Here  are  some  fine  houses, 
cities  of  Mesopotamia,  with  sun-  principally  inhabited  by  Govern- 
dried  bricks.  Tne  church  of  Torque-  ment  employes.  It  was  in  this 
mada  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  neighbourhood,  at  Chamartin,  that 
the  poverty  of  the  private  dwellings,  Napoleon  fixed  his  headquarters  on 
being  erected  in  a  handsome  style  of  2nd  December  1808.  The  round 
.Gothic  architecture.  chamber  which  he  occupied,  in  the 

Valladolid  (243  miles)  {Hotels:  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Osuna,  is 
Jf'randay   del    Siglo)^    population,  .shown  to  visitors.  As  the  metropolis 
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is  approached,  a  splendid  bridge 
will  be  seen  to  the  right.  This 
magnificent  structure  is  erected 
over  the  insignificant  stream  Man- 
zanares,  which  is  quite  dry  during 
nine  months  of  the  year. 

Madrid  (394^  miles)  {Hotels: 
see  "Hotel  List"),  population, 
433,570. 

Madrid  is  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom. It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  sandy  plateau,  about  2500 
ft.  above  the  sea.  This  plateau  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
mountains  Somosierra  and  Guada- 
rama.  Almost  the  only  reason 
that  can  be  assigned  for  selecting 
such  an  uninviting  spot  as  the  place 
for  the  capital,  is  said  to  have  been 
its  geographical  position,  being  in 
the  centre  of  Spain.  It  first  became 
the  temporary  residence  of  the 
court  under  the  regency  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  was  chosen  as  the  capital  by 
Philip  11.  in  1560.  It  was  chiefly 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  that  the 
great  works  which  adorn  the  city 
were  erected  or  designed.  Most  of 
the  streets  are  wide  and  straight, 
but  are  not  well  cleaned,  although 
of  late  years  considerable  improve- 
ment £as  to  be  noted  in  this 
respect.  The  houses  are  handsome 
and  lofty,  generally  built  of  brick  ; 
but  those  of  the  nobility  are  of 
stone.  Thb  Plaza  Mayor  is  a 
grand  square,  containing  a  fine 
statue  of  Philip  III.  on  horseback. 
Executions  and  bull-fights  used  to 
take  place  in  this  square,  but  it  is 
now  covered  with  well  -  arranged 
beds  of  flowers.  The  Calle  de 
Alcala  is  a  fine  street  leading  to  the 
PuEBTA  DEL  SoL,  which  Ie^  a  large, 
much -frequented  area,  whence  eight 
of  the  principal  streets  radiate.  It 
has  recently  been  ornamented  with 
a  handsome  fountain,  and  at  night, 
when  lighted  up  and  crowded  with 
people,  presents  a  very  gay  ap- 
pearance. The  Palacio  del  Gober- 
nacio7i  and  the  Fotida  de  Paris  are 
its  chief  buildings.  The  Puerta  del 
Sol  has  frequently  been  the  scene  of 
revolts    and  political   manifestoes. 


Here  also  was  perpetrated  a  terrible 
massacre  by  Murat,  on  2nd  May 
1808. 

In  the  square  called  Plazuela  de 
la  Villa  is  the  mansion-house  (Casa 
del  Ayuntamiento)  at  the  balcony 
of  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
presented  himself  to  the  populace, 
and  was  enthusiastically  hailed  by 
them  as  their  deliverer.  The  Plaza 
del  Oriente  is  of  an  oval  form,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  promenade, 
between  the  trees  of  which  are 
fourteen  colossal  stone  statues.  In 
the  centre  is  an  enclosure,  containing 
a  fine  garden.  Here  is  a  splendid 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Philip 
IV.  On  one  side  of  this  square  is 
the  Biblioteca  Nadonalt  containing 
230,000  volumes,  some  cameos,  and 
other  antiquities.  A  bronze  statue 
of  Cervantes  is  erected  in  the  Plaga 
de  la  Cortez.  In  the  Plaza  de  la 
Cruz  Verde  is  a  cross  marking  the 
spot  where  the  last  victim  of  the 
Inquisition  was  burnt.  The  other 
squares  deserve  no  special  mention. 

The  Prado,  situated  at  the  east 
end  of  the  city  is  the  most  fashion- 
able promenade.  Here  is  a  monu- 
ment in  commemoration  of  the 
bloody  massacre  by  Murat  in 
May  1808.  Being  received  with 
shouts  of  anger,  he  seized  upon 
some  hundreds  of  the  populace,  of 
all  ages  and  conditions,  had  them 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  executed 
on  this  spot.  It  was  the  indigna- 
tion caused  by  this  outrage  that  led 
to  the  despatch  of  WeUington  to 
Spain. 

The  Royal  Palace  is  a  magni- 
ficent structure  ;  it  is  a  large  square 
edifice,  each  front  extending  470 
ft.,  and  is  100  ft.  high.  It  com- 
mands a  fine  prospect.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  resided  in  this  palace 
after  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  The 
interior  is  splendid.  The  grand 
staircase,  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassa- 
dors, and  the  numerous  saloons,  are 
all  worthy  of  this  most  beautiful  of 
royal  palaces,  and  perfectly  justify 
the  remark  which  Napoleon  I. 
made  to  his  brother  Joseph,  when 
ascending    the    staircase: — ^^ Mon 
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frire  vcms  serUz  mieux  logi  que 
Tfwi."  The  saloon  called  the  Hall 
of  the  Amb€ts8ador8  is  magnificently 
decorated  ;  the  ceiling  is  one  of  the 
chefs  -  d'ceuvre  of  the  Venetian 
Tiepolo.  The  ceilings  of  the 
dining -hall  and  the  audience- 
chamber  are  much  admired.  They 
,  are  both  by  Mengs.  The  Sola  del 
Trono  contains  a  choice  collection 
of  coins  and  medals.  The  Oabinete 
contains  some  fine  specimens  of 
china.  There  are  several  fine 
pictures  of  the  Italian  school,  and 
also  some  by  native  masters,  in  the 
various  saloons.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  palace  is  the  Royal  Ar- 
MOURT,  which  contained  the  finest 
collection  of  historical  armour  in 
the  world.  A  terrible  conflagra- 
tion in  the  year  1884  destroyed  the 
building  and  the  bulk  of  its  con- 
tents. Some  of  the  most  precious 
objects,  such  as  the  gold  crowns  of 
the  Visigoths,  were  indeed  saved, 
but,  as  an  unrivalled  collection,  the 
destruction  was  complete.  Ad- 
mission to  the  palace  by  permit 
from  the  InteTiderUe  de  la  (Mm 
Real.  One  of  the  sights  of  Madrid 
is  the  morning  (9.30  a.m.)  change 
of  the  Palace  Guard. 

El  Museo  is  a  splendid  gallery, 
containing  2000  pictures,  of  which 
46  are  by  Murillo,  10  by  Raphael, 
62  by  Rubens,  64  by  Velasquez, 
34  by  Tintoretto,  and  43  by  Titian. 
(Strangers  are  admitted  every  day.) 
This  vast  and  precious  collection 
was  first  formed  in  1838,  and  is 
admitted  to  comprise  one  of  the 
richest  collections  of  works  of  art 
in  the  world.  For  the  master- 
pieces of  the  Spanish  school, 
Murillo  and  Velasquez,  it  is  unique. 
In  order  to  form  this  museum,  all 
the  royal  residences  were  deprived 
of  their  best  works,  both  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  The  monasteries 
contained  a  considerable  number  of 
works  of  the  first  order ;  that  of 
L'EscoriaZf  above  all,  containing 
the  best  works  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Correggio,  Titian,  Raphael, 
and  some  admirable  paintings  of 
the    Flemish   school.      When   the 


convents  were  suppressed,  and  the 
monastic  orders  dispersed,  all  these 
works  were  carried  oflf  to  enrich  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Madrid.  At 
the  entrance  are  three  galleries. 
The  two  on  the  right  and  left  are 
devoted  to  the  works  of  Spanish 
painters  ;  the  middle  gallery  con- 
tains all  the  works  of  the  Italian 
school.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
long  gallery  there  is  a  circular 
saloon,  in  which  are  deposited  the 
few  works  of  the  jG^erman  and 
French  schools  that  this  museum 
contains ;  on  either  side  of  which 
are  two  other  galleries  appropriated 
to  the  paintings  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  schools.  A  large  staircase 
leads  to  galleries  on  the  ground 
floor,  in  which  are  a  great  many 
works  belonging  to  all  the  schools, 
and  which  were  for  the  most  part 
taken  from  the  Escorial.  The 
paintings  of  Velasquez  will  be 
found  particularly  worth  notice. 
Here  is  the  famous  picture  of  "The 
Drunkards"  {Los  Borrachos),  by 
that  master.  This  prince  of  Spanish 
painters  is  here  seen  in  all  the 
splendour  of  his  genius,  and  the 
whole  of  his  works  will  repay 
careful  study.  The  museum  is 
enriched  by  many  famous  produc- 
tions of  Murillo,  the  pupil  of 
Velasquez.  The  Italian  school  is 
well  represented  by  some  of  the 
chief  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
masters,  including  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Correggio, 
Titian,  and  Raphael.  Here  are 
three  fine  productions  of  the  latter 
master,  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
"Holy  Family"  is  treated  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  is  distinguished  in 
each  by  a  particular  name.  Thus, 
one  is  called  "La  Perla,"  which 
once  belonged  to  Charles  I.  of 
England,  and  was  purchased  for 
£2000  from  our  Parliament  by  the 
King  of  Spain.  Another  picture 
has  been  called  the  "Virgin  of  the 
Ruins,"  from  the  character  of  the 
composition  ;  and  a  third  is  known 
as  the  "  Virgin  of  the  Fish."  The 
museum  may  boast  of  the  richest 
collection  of  the  works  of  Titian 
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-in  the  world.  There  are  also 
several  masterpieces  by  Tintoretto, 
Paul  Veronese,  Sebastiano  del 
Pioiiibo,  Guido,  Guercino,  and  Lan- 
fraiic. 

The  German  and  French  schools 
are  rather  scantily  representtid,  and 
the. paintings  mixed  together  in  the 
circular  saloon  at  the  end  of  the 
long  gallery.  The  principal  work 
of  Albert  Diirer  is  a  small  "Cruci- 
tixion,"  brought  from  the  Escurial. 
Of  the  works^of  Nicolas  Poussin  the 
museum  contains  twelve,  principally 
landscapes  and  historical  pieces. 
There  are  nine  chefs-d'oeuvre  of 
Claude.  There  are  several  works  of 
the  great  Flemish  painter,  Rubens, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  is 
"  The  Virgin  and  Saints." 

There  are  several  portraits  by 
Vandyke,  also  some  of  his  tipest 
historical  pieces  ;  several  specimens 
of  the  works  of  Rembrandt  and 
Jordaeus ;  and  a  very  numerous 
collection  of  those  of  the  two  Teniers 
(father  and  son).  The  gallery  of 
antique  sculpture  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  ground  floor 
of  this  museum,  but  is  not  very 
remarkable  either  in  value  or  ex- 
tent. 

The  McrsEO  Nacional,  situated 
in  the  CcUle  de  Atocha,  contains 
about  200  pictures.  Tliis  build- 
ing (the  ancient  convent  of  the 
Trinity)  is  used  for  the  offices  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

The  other  picture  galleries  are  at 
the  Academy  op  San  Fernando 
(about  800  pictures);  the  galleries 
of  the  Duke  of  Medina-Celi,  the 
Duke  of  Alba,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Javal-Quinto.  The  Royal  Spanish 
Academy  contains  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  and  some  fine  pio- 
itures.  The  two  largest  libraries 
are  the  Royal  Library  and  the 
LiBHARY  OP  San  Isidoro.  There 
are  six  theatres,  three  circuses,  and 
several  scientific  and  literary  insti- 
tutions. Madrid  offers  but  little 
attraction  to  the  antiquary  in  her 
churches,  bearing  in  this  respect  an 
unfavourable,  contrast  to  other  cities 
of  Spain, 


The  chapel  of  the  Convent  of 
Notre  Dame  o/Alochay  at  the  end  of 
the  promenade  of  Atocha,  contains 
the  ancient  and  celebrated  imag? 
of  the  Virgin,  which  has  been  am 
object  of  traditional  veneration  for 
many  ages  past,  especially  the  royaj 
families  of  Spain,  the  members  of 
which  were  in  the  habit  of  worship,- 
ping  here  every  Saturday. 

Isabella  II.  was  married  here,  and, 
according  to  usual  custom,  presented 
her  wedding  dress  to  the  image. 
Both  marriages  of  the  late  young 
King  Alfonso  XII.  took  place  here. 
At  the  Revolution  of  1868  tiie  treasure 
belonging  to  this  image  was  seized 
by  the  Government,  and  has  been 
valued  at  £100,000.  Many  fabulous  • 
stories  are  told  about  the  miracles 
performed  by  this  statue. 

The  Plaza  de  Toros,  or  Bull 
Ring,  is  situated  at  a  short  distance 
outside  the  superb  gate  at  the  end 
of  the  Calle  de  Alcala.  It  is  an 
amphitheatre,  calculated  to  accom- 
modate over  12,000  spectators.  The 
central  space  is  enclosed  by  a  strong 
wooden  oarrier,  about  5  ft.  high ; 
narrow  ledges,  about  8  in.  from  the 
ground,  being  attached  to  it  on 
either  side,  so  .as  to  assist  the  bull- 
fighters in  springing  over  it  when 
making  their  escape.  Outside  this 
barrier  is  a  second  and  higher  one, 
leaving  a  passage  between  them 
about  6  ft.  wide. 

In  the  elevated  region  known  as 
the  Sierra  de  Guaxiarama  are  situ- 
ated two  of  the  most  famous  among 
the  royal  residences  of  Spain — the 
palace  of  the  Escorial,  and  that  of 
La  Granja,  or  San  Ildefonso,  The 
former,  which  is  27  miles  north- 
west of  Madrid  (reached  by  railway 
in  2  hours),  lies  at  the  southern 
foot  of  the  mountains.  (Fare,  25 
pesetas.)  This  magnificent  pile, 
a  church,  monastery,  mausoleum, 
and  palace  in  one,  was  built  by 
Philip  II.,  and  finished  in  1584. 
The  ground-plan  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  a  gridiron,  upon  which 
implement  of  torture  St  Lorenzo, 
to  whom  the  pile  was  dedicated, 
is  said  tphave  suff"ered  martyrdom. 
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The  church  is  320  feet  long,  230 
wide,  and  320  high.  Under  the 
high  altar  is  the  Pantheon^  where 
most  of  the  kings  of  Spain  since 
Charles  V.  are  buried.  On  each 
side  of  the  altar  are  bronze  figures 
of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  and 
their  families.  Philip  II.  died  in 
a  small  room  which  is  under  his 
effigy.  The  palace  has  some  finely 
decorated  apartments.  The  library 
contains  30,000  vols.,  many  interest- 
ing manuscripts,  and  prayer-books 
of  Isabella  the  Catholic^Charles  V., 
Philip  II.,  etc. 

The  palace  of  La  Granja  is  upon 
the  northern  face  of  the  Sierra, 
and  is  40  miles  distant  from  the 
capital.  It  is  situated  in  a  shel- 
tered recess  of  the  mountains,  in 
the  midst  of  pine  forests,  and  at  a 
height  of  4000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
forming  a  delightful  summer  re- 
treat from  the  intense  heat  of  the 
capital. 


ROUTE  181. 

BAYONNE  TO  MADRID,  BY 
PAMPELUNA  AND  SARA- 
GOSSA. 

.445  miles,    lat  class,  297  r,  60  c.  ; 
2nd,  226  r.  75  c, 

THE  journey  as  far  as  Alsuasa 
(63f  miles)  is  by  the  last 
Route  180.  Pampeluna  (96^  miles) 
(Hotels :  Perla,  Muropa).  Residence 
of  the  captain-general  of  Navarre, 
and  seat  of  a  bishop-suffragan  of 
Burgos.  This  is  one  of  the  ancient 
Roman  cities  of  Spain  alleged  to 
have  been  founded  by  Pompey.  It 
is  built  on  an  eminence,  command- 
ing fine  views  of  the  country  around. 
The  walls  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
and  which  have  been  subject  to 
many  sieges,  are  in  a  very  incom- 
plete state,  but  the  fortress,  which 


fronts  the  river,  is  in  tolerably  good 
condition. 

The  CkUhedraZ  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Spaiu.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  the  exterior  especially  presents 
a  very  grand  appearance.  The  only 
circumstance  that  mars  its  general 
magnificence  is,  that  the  western 
fa9ade,  dating  from  the  end,  of  the 
last  century,  is  a  strange  contrast 
with  the  rich  Gothic  style  of  the 
remainder  of  the  cathedral.  Its 
plau  is  that  of  a  Jjatin  cross,  and 
it  is  composed  of  five  naves.  In 
the  centre  is  the  choir.  The  grille 
of  the  choir  is  particularly  worth 
notice,  as  a  chef-d'oeuvre.  At  the 
entrance  are  the  tombs  of  Charles 
III.  of  Navarre,  and  his  wife,  Leonora 
of  Castile.  The  two  alabaster 
statues  are  in  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion, dressed  in  the  royal  robes, 
and  crowned.  The  wainscoting  of 
the  choir  is  a  superb  specimen  of 
carving  in  English  oak,  represent- 
ing saints,  prophets,  and  patriarchs. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  a  fine 
structure,  with  a  curious  mosaic 
pavement,  and  some  good  paintings 
and  i)ortraitsof  the  kings  of  Navarre. 

A  splendid  aqueduct  of  entirely 
modern  construction,  but  in  the 
Roman  style,  conveys  water  from 
the  hUls  of  Francoa,  nine  mUes 
distant,  to  the  city. 

Pampeluna  was  taken  in  778  by 
Charlemagne.  It  was  afterwards  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre. 
In  1808  it  was  taken  possession  Qf 
by  the  French,  and  retained  by 
them  till  1814.  It  was  the  la.st 
refuge  of  King  Joseph  Bonaparte 
during  his  retreat ;  and  after  a  four 
months'  blocade,  the  French  were 
forced  to  capitulate.  During  the 
Carlist  war  of  1875  it  was  attacked, 
but  successfully  resisted  the  attempt 
to  take  it. 

Tafalla  (123^  miles),  population, 
6250.  This  was  formerly  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  of 
Navarre,  and  the  ancient  residence 
of  its  kings.  The  ruins  of  their 
palace  are  to  be  seen,  surrounded 
by  large  gardens.  The  church  cou- 
tains  some    fine  sculptures.      The 
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Hotd  de  Ville  is  a  building  6f 
modem  construction. 

The  railroad  here  crosses  the 
plain,  where  the  traveller  sees  the 
Spanish  vines  and  olives,  and  by 
a  delightful  valley  leads  to  the 
station  of 

Olite  (1284  miles),  population, 
5000,  in  a  fertile  plain,  near  the 
stream  of  Cidacos.  This  place 
formerly  shared  with  Tafalla  the 
favour  of  a  royal  residence.  The 
Palace  is  now  in  ruins.  Of  the  two 
churches,  San  Pedro  and  Santa 
Mariay  the  latter  is  the  more  re- 
markable, containing  a  portico  with 
statues  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
also  a  fine  baptismal  font. 

Castejon  (181^  miles).  Here  the 
line  for  Logrono,  Miranda,  and 
Bilbao  turns  off. 

Tudela  (191^  miles),  population, 
10,000.  This  town  is  situated  in  a 
well-watered  plain,  surrounded  by 
mountains.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
and  have  a  wretched  appearance, 
but  the  promenades  are  delightful. 
There  is  a  summer  promenade,  and 
also  one  for  the  winter.  The  Plaza 
de  Toros  is  an  extensive  open  space 
behind  the  station. 

Here  is  a  fine  CathedraJf  in  the 
Gothic  style.  Its  west  front,  with 
its  superb  doorway  and  rose  win- 
dow, also  the  high  altar,  and  a  fine 
black  marble  monument  in  one  of 
the  side  chapels,  are  especially  worth 
notice.  The  carvings  and  tracery 
throughout  are  very  fine. 

Las  Casetas  (230  miles).  At  this 
station  the  line  joins  that  between 
Madrid  and  Saragossa.  There  is  a 
change  of  train  for  travellers  from 
Pampeluna  to  Madrid. 

Saragossa  (238  miles)  {Hotd: 
Las  Cvxitro  Naciones),  population, 
over  100,000.  This  ancient  capital 
of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  situated  on 
the  Ebro,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  in  Spain.  ITiereare 
an  academy  of  fine  arts,  university, 
and  numerous  manufactories.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  captain-general 
of  Aragon,  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop. The  greater  part  of  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregular. 


Saragossa  has  several  churches 
and  colleges.  .The  Cathedral  of  La 
SeOj  dating  from  the  12th  century, 
is  situated  in  a  square,  which  also 
contains  the  archiepiscopal  palace. 
Its  front  is  without  ornament,  but 
the  modern  portal  is  decorated  with 
Corinthian  columns,  and  three 
statues,  representing  our  Saviour, 
St  Peter,  and  St  Paul.'  A  lofty 
tower,  which  serves  as  a  belfry,  has 
a  large  number  of  allegorical  statues. 
The  interior  is  capacious,  but  short 
in  comparison  with  its  width.  Here 
is  a  splendid  tomb,  containing  the 
ashes  of  one  of  the  first  Inquisitors. 

The  Cathedral  el  Pilar  (so  called 
from  the  pillar  on  which  the  Virgin 
descended  from  heaven)  may  be 
termed  the  great  lion  of  the  place. 
It  contains  the  celebrated  sanctuary, 
with  the  highly  venerated  statue  of 
the  Virgin,  on  a  jasper  pedestal, 
said  to  have  been  placed  there  by 
St  James.  Pilgrims  from  all  parts 
of  Spain  come  to  worship  at  this 
shrine. 

There  are  also  the  churches  of 
San  FelipCy  with  a  beautiful  por- 
tico ;  San  PedrOj  with  its  Moorish 
tower ;  and  that  gf  Las  Santas 
Masas,  a  subterranean  church, 
where  are  the  tombs  of  the  first 
Christian  martjrrs  of  Saragossa. 

The  most  curious  of  all  the  monu- 
ments of  this  interesting  city  is  the 
leaning  tower,  called  the  Torre 
Neuva.  It  stands  quite  by  itself. 
Although  bearing  the  name  of  the 
New  ToweTf  it  was  erected  as  far 
back  as  1503-4.  It  is  built  entirely 
of  brick,  and  is  10  feet  out  of  the 
perpendicular.  There  are  some 
charming  promenades.  The  siege 
of  Saragossa,  in  1808,  gave  occasion 
for  the  brave  exploits  of  the  cele- 
brated **  Maid  of  Saragossa."  The 
ancient  city  was  built  by  the  Em- 
peror Augustus,  and  named  after 
himself,  Cesarea  Augusta,  which 
has  been  corrupted  into  Cesaragosta, 
and  ultimately  Saragossa.  The 
canal,  and  the  crossing  of  two  main 
lines  of  railway,  have  given  to  this 
city  an  increased  activity  and  im- 
portance in  modern  times.    Return- 
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ing  to  Las  Casetas  Junction,  we 
proceed  to  Calatayud  (279^  miles), 
population,  12,500.  This  ancient 
Moorish  tovrn  has  a  fine  Castle  and 
a  Dominican  Convent^  of  imposing 
appearance.  The  church  of  SanA 
Maria  has  a  beautiful  portal  in  the 
Cinquecento  style.  Here  are  also  a 
Theatre  f  a  Plazade  Toros,  and  some 
beautiful  promenades. 

At  AUvama  (316f  miles)  {Hotel: 
Banos  de  Ma^ien)  are  some  mineral 
springs  of  great  repute  in  cases  of 
gout,  rheumatism,  etc.  MedinoAxli 
(350^  miles)  is  picturesquely  placed 
at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill.  It  gives 
the  title  of  duke  to  the  fanuly  of  La 
Cerda,  who,  according  to  lineal 
descent,  are  the  rightful  heirs  to 
the  throne  of  Spain.  Sigu&iiza 
(366i  miles),  population,  4500,  is 
situated  in  a  fertile,  but  ill-culti- 
vated district.  The  Gothic  Cath- 
edral,  restored  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  of  unknown  antiquity, 
is  beautifully  adorned  with  bas- 
reliefs  and  sculptures. 

Passing  some  unimportant  places, 
we  reach  Guadalajara  (425  miles) 
{Hotel:  de  la  DiligeTicia),  popula- 
tion, 9000.  Tlje  most  remarkable 
building  is  the  Palace  of  the  Dukes 
de  I'In/aniadOf  presenting  a  strange 
mixture  of  Gothic  and  Moorish 
styles.  This  large  palace  is  in  a 
deplorable  state  of  dilapidation. 
The  convent  of  San  Francisco  con- 
tains some  rich  specimens  of  sculp- 
tured monuments.  The  church  of 
San-  NicokiSy  which  overlooks  the 
city,  those^f  San  Oin>es J  San  Miguel f 
and  San  JSsteban,  the  Panteon  and 
the  Plaza  de  Santa  Maria,  deserve 
a  visit.     We  presently  reach 

Alcala  de  Henares  (433  miles), 
population,  8850.  This  city  was 
formerly  of  great  importance,  but 
it  now  presents  a  sad  and  impover- 
ished appearance.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls  in  ruins.  The  ancient 
University  is  now  a  college,  its 
Chapel  contains  the  magnificent 
marble  monument  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
splendid  grille.  The  Episcopal 
Palace    is    deserving    of     notice. 


Alcala  was  the  birthplace  of  Cer- 
vantes, who  was  baptized  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Mayor.  It 
was  in  this  city,  formerly  possess- 
ing celebrated  printing-presses,  that 
Cardinal  Ximenes  haa  the  cele- 
brated Polyglot  Bible  printed. 

Vicalvaro  (438  miles).  It  was  in 
the  plain  of  Vicalvaro,  in  the  month 
of  July  1854,  that  Marshal  O'Don- 
uell  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
several  regiments,  and  attacked  the 
royal  troops,  who  were  powerless 
to  subdue  this  revolt  Espartero 
joined  O'Donnell,  the  ministry  of 
San  Luis  was  overthrown,  and  the 
leader  of  the  rebellion  became 
Prime  Minister. 

Passing  some  unimportant  places, 
we  reach  Madrid.  See  preceding 
Route. 


ROUTE  182. 

MADRID  TO  TOLEDO,  BY 
CASTILLEJO. 

56^  miles,    \st  class,  45*50  recUs ; 

2nd,  34-88  reals. 

Direct  line,  44htniles.     1st  class, 

36-50  reals ;  2nd,  27*50  reals. 

LEAVING  Madrid,  we  reach 
Oetqfe  {9  miles).  The  Church 
contains  some  good  paintings  and  a 
handsome  retaole.  At  Pinto  (13^ 
miles)  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  in 
which  Philip  II.  imprisoned  the 
Princess  of  Eboli.  At  VaMevwro 
(17  miles)  is  the  training  college  for 
candidates  for  the  Guardians  Civil. 
Tliere  are  some  saline  springs  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cieinpozuelos 
(20J  mUes).  Aranjuez  (30*  miles) 
{Hotels :  Embajadores,  Pastor), 
population,  9000.  This  place,  for- 
merly a  royal  summer  residence,  is 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Tagus   and  Jarama.     The   palace 
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contains  nothing  worthy  of  par- 
ticular mention.  Here  are.  some 
tine  elms  imported  from  England 
by  Philip  II.  The  girth  of  one  of 
them  is  upwards  of  90  feet.  The 
Casa  dd  LaJbrador  (Labourer's 
Cottage)  is  beautifully  furnished 
with  tapestry,  etc.  It  was  built  by 
Charles  IV.  Some  parts  of  the 
interior  are  beautifully  painted. 
The  principal  saloon  is  also  elabor- 
ately painted.  At  CastiUejo  (40 
miles)  the  line  for  Toledo  leaves  the 
main  line  for  Alicante  and    Val- 

Toiedo  (56J  miles)  [Holds:  del 
Lino,  Figiieroas),  population, 
22,000.  Of  all  excursions  in  the 
environs  of  Madrid,  that  to  Toledo 
will  be  found  the  most  interesting. 

The  city  has  an  important. place 
in  the  pages  of  history.  Under 
the  Goths  it  was  the  capital  of 
Spain,  and  the  seat  of  17  councils  ; 
under  the  Moors  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  small  kingdom ;  it  was  conquered 
by  Alphonso  VI.,  king  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  and  became  tne  capital  of 
Castile,  and  afterwards  of  all  Spain. 
When  in  the  height  of  its  splendour, 
the  city  contained  *200,000  inhab- 
itants. 

It  is  the  most  curious  of  all  the 
cities  of  old  Spain,  and  will  fully 
repay  a  stay  of  a  week,  but  the 
hotel  accommodation  is  poor. 

Toledo  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  the  chief  town  of  a 
province.  It  is  built  on  a  declivity, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  Tagus 
describes  a  long  curve,  flowing 
between  the  rocks,  and  passing 
under  two  bridges.  The  walls  give 
it  the  appearance  of  an  old  fortress. 

The  principal  archaeological  curi- 
osities are  as  follows :  The  Puerta 
del  Sol,  a  beautiful  gate  of  Moorish 
construction  ;  the  palaces ;  and, 
above  all  the  rest,  the  Alcazar, 
the  towers  of  which  overlook  the 
•city.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
kings,  and,  in  spite  of  the  degrada- 
tions to  which  it  has  been  forced  to 
•submit,  we  can  still  judge  of  its 
former  beauty. 

The  Cathedral  was  founded  by 


St  Eugene,  apostle  of  Toledo.  The 
Moors  turned  it  into  a  mosque. 
The  king,  St  Ferdinand,  in  1227, 
began  the  building  of  the  present  ■ 
church.  The  general  plan  is  that 
tf  five  parallel  naves,  the  height  of 
which  diminishes  towards  the  sides. 
The  Cathedral  has  eight  gates  of 
marvellous  workmanship,  of  Gothic 
sculpture,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  where  the  bad  taste  has  been 
displayed  of  adding  a  Greek  portal. 
There  is  a  three  -  storeyed  tower, 
rising  to  the  height  of  325  feet. 

In  the  interior  are  88  pillars, 
formed  by  clusters  of  small  columns. 
The  choir  contains  a  fine  specimen 
of  carved  wood-work.  The  chapels 
are  numerous,  and  are  richly  decor- 
ated with  paintings  and  monuments. 
The  two  principal  are  the  CapUl^i 
Mayor  and  the  Mozarabe ;  in  the 
latter  chapel  there  are  some  fine 
frescoes. 

The  Cathedral  possesses  treasures 
of  immense  value.  The  sacristy 
contains  numerous  vestments  cov- 
ered with  precious  stones,  and  gold 
and  silver  plate  of  enormous  vaJue. 
There  are  750  windows  in  the 
Cathedral,  and  wheuthe  sun  streams 
through  the  richly- painted  glass  it 
presents  a  scene  of  unequalled 
splendour.  Some  years  since  the 
doors  of  this  vast  treasure-house 
were  unhesitatingly  thrown  open 
to  tourists,  but  since  the  opening  of 
the  rail  way,  the  archbishop,  sdarmed, 
doubtless,  at  the  increased  number 
of  unknow^n  visitors,  has  caused 
the  chapels  containing  all  this 
treasure  to  be  closed,  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  get  permission 
to  view  them.  The  cloisters  have 
been  sadly  mutilated  by  the  French. 
Here  are  some  monuments,  and  the 
Library  of  the  Chapter,  which  con- 
tains some  curious  old  manuscripts 
and  very  valuable  illuminated 
missals. 

The  most  frequented  promenade 
in  Toledo  is  in  the  Plaza  of  the 
Zocodover. 

The  once  famous  Toledo  manu- 
factory of  arms  is  On  the  Tagus, 
about  a  mile  from  the  city.    The 
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choicest  Toledon  blades  are  of  a 
very  fine  temper  and  polish.  This 
place  has  from  very  early  times 
been  celebrated  for  its  cutlery, 
especially  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  sword-blades.  This  is  still  a 
fruitful  source  of  industry,  though 
the  rivalry  of  Sheffield  and  other 
places  has  deprived  it  of  that 
ancient  prestige  which  once  secured 
it  almost  a  monopoly  amongst  the 
military  powers  of  southern  and 
western  Europe.  Small  arms  for 
the  Spanish  army  are  still  made  at 
the  Fabrica  de  ArtnaSy  which  is 
shown  to  visitors.  It  is  said  that 
the  water  and  the  sand  of  the  Tagus 
are  essential  for  the  proper  temper- 
ing of  the  swords. 


BOUTE  183. 

MADRID  .TO  ALICANTE. 

282|  miles.      1st  doss,  52*35  pes.; 
'imdy  40-60 jpe*.;  3rc?,  24*90 i>e5. 

(For  description  of  route  as  far  as 
Castillejo,  see  preceding  Route.) 

ALCAZAR  DE  San  Juan  (92i 
miles).  Here  is  the  branch 
line  to  Andalusia,  and  to  Ciudad 
Real. 

This  is  one  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  Spain.  It  has  successively  been 
in  possession  of  the  Romans,  the 
Gotns,  and  the  Moors.  Later,  it 
was  besieged  by  the  Knights  of  the 
Order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.  At 
a  distance  of  15  miles  from  Alcazar 
is  the  village  of  Toboso — a  name 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  .  Don 
Quixote,  in  connection  with  the 
erratic  knight's  lady-love,  DvZcinea 
del  Toboso.  Alcazar  is  by  some 
supposed  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
Cervantes,   but   this   is    disputed. 


Passing  some  places  of  no  interest, 
we  reach 

Albacete  (174^  miles)  [Hotd': 
FrancisquUlo)y  population,  15,250. 
Here  are  some  small  cutlery  works, 
the  principal  articles  of  their  manu- 
facture being  sword -blades  and 
daggers,  for  the  most  part  highly 
ornamented.  The  principal  build- 
ings arfe  the  parisli  church,  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Palace  of  Justice, 
the  Theatre  (formerly  a  monastery). 

At  Chinchilla  (186  miles)  the 
line  to  Cartha^ena  branches  off  to 
the  right. 

Almansa  (233f  miles),  popula- 
tion, 9000.  This  place  is  tolerably 
•^ell  built,  ^vith  wide  and  straight 
streets,  but  not  paved.  An  ancient 
castle  overlooks  the  town.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  erected  an  obelisk, 
in  commemoration  of  a  battle  be- 
tween the  English  and  French,  on 
April  25,  1707  ;  the  French  being 
commanded  by  the  famous  James 
Fitzjames,  Duke  of  Berwick,  a 
natural  son  of  James  II.,  and  the 
English  by  a  French  refugee,  Ru- 
vigny.  Earl  of  Galway.  The  victory 
was  gained  by  the  French.  The 
inscrijitiou  on  the  monument  is  in 
Latin  and  Spanish.  At  La  Eiicina 
(245i  miles)  the  line  to  Valencia 
turns  off  to  the  left.  At  VilZena 
we  see  an  old  castle  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  and  an  old  Moorish 
Alcazar,  in  ruins,  at  Elda.  Passing 
through  a  very  fertile  country,  we 
reach 

AUcante  (278  miles)  {Hotels: 
Fonda  del  Vapor,  Fonda  de  Bosio), 
population,  40,000.  This  place, 
regarded  as  the  port  of  Madrid; 
although  nearly  300  miles  inter- 
vene, is  frequented  by  the  ships  of 
all  nations.  There  is  direct  com- 
munication by  steam  between 
Alicante  and  all  the  Mediterranean 

Eorts.     The  city  possesses  some  fine 
uildings,  but  the  streets  are  badly 
paved. 

The  Picture  Gallery  of  the  Marr 
quis  del  Angolfa  contains  some  of 
the  paintings  of  Murillo,  Velasquez, 
Albert  Diirer,  etc. ;  also  a  collection 
of  medals.      iPermission   will    be 
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granted  to  visit  the  Cctstkf  by 
sending  card,  with  names,  to  the 
Governor.  The  castle  itself  is  an 
object  of  great  interest,  and  a 
splendid  view  of  the  sea  and  sur- 
rounding country  can  be  obtained 
therefrom.  Among  other  objects 
of  interest  are  the  Ayuntamiento 
and  the  Episcopal  Palace.  There 
is  an  extensive  tobacco  manufactory, 
employing  between  4000  and  5000 
women  and  girls. 

The  Plaza  del  Toro  can  accom- 
modate 11,000  spectators.  Alicante 
is  a  thriving  seaport  town,  its  trade 
principally  consisting  in  the  export 
of  wine,  raisins,  almonds,  esparto 
(for  paper -making),  saffron,  and 
minerals. 

In  1823  it  was  the  last  city  which 
surrendered  to  the  French. 


ROUTE  184. 

MADRID  TO  CARTHAGENA. 

328  viUes.  1st  class,  262  rs,  50  c.  ; 
2nd,  203  rs,  48c. ;  3rc?,  124  rs, 
79  c, 

(For  the  route  as  far  as  Chinchilla 
(186  miles),  see  preceding  Route.) 

THE  first  place  of  importance  is 
Hellin  (236|  miles),  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  are  con- 
siderable sulphur  mines.  On  leaving 
Hellin  we  pass,  on  the  right,  a 
mountain  range  intersected  by  deep 
valleys.  The  plain  in  front  is 
covered  with  olive  plantations. 
About  Calasparra  (2405  miles)  are 
extensive  rice-fields.  The  country  is 
very  fertile,  and  abounds  with  fruit 
trees  of  all  kinds. 

Archeria  (261  miles)  is  cele- 
brated for  its  mineral  and  tepid 
springs,  which  are  very  much  fre- 
quented. 

Alcantarilla  (281^  miles)  is  situ- 


ated in  the  midst  of  a  district  rich 
in  corn-fields  and  vineyards.  In 
the  far  distance,  on  the  right,  is  the 
sanctuary  of  Fuen  Santa.  On  the 
left  are  a  convent  of  the  Hierony- 
mites,  and  the  Government  gun- 
powder manufactory. 

Murcla  (286^  miles)  {Hotels: 
CommerciOf  Universal),  population, 
110,000.  This  citv  is  surrounded 
by  a  tract  of  the  most  fertile 
country  in  Spain,  watered  by  a 
system  of  irrigation  introduced  by 
the  Moors.  The  Cathedral,  for- 
merly a  mosque,  and  subsequently 
a  church  belonging  to  the  Knight- 
Templars,  was  restored  in  the  18th 
century.  The  reliefs,  sculptures, 
and  statues  which  adorn  the  facade 
are  all  finely  executed.  The  three 
entrances  are  surmounted  by 
groups  which  are  especially  strik- 
ing. The  style  of  the  building  is 
semi-Gothic,  except  the  cupola, 
which  is  Grseco-Roman.  A  sarco- 
phagus in  the  principal  chapel 
contains  the  remains  of  King 
Alphonso  the  Wise.  The  sacristy 
contains  a  bas-relief,  in  walnut 
wood,  representing  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross.  The  tower  is  450 
feet  high. 

The  Episcopal  Palace  has  a  hand- 
some marble  staircase,  fine  apart- 
ments, and  a  good  library. 

There  is  a  good  Botanical  Garden, 
and  the  public  promenades  are  ex- 
tensive and  well  laid  out. 

Murcia  is  celebrated  for  its  silk 
manufactures.  The  country  be- 
comes by  degrees  bleak  and  barren. 
On  the  left,  near  Bazilcas  (312| 
miles),  is  a  large  lake,  abounding 
with  fish,  separated  from  the  sea 
by  a  tongvie  of  sand,  and  com- 
municating with  it  by  a  narrow 
channel.  La  Palma  and  Pozo 
Estrecho  (320J  miles)  are  cele- 
brated for  their  wines.  The  level 
country  through  which  we  next 
pass  has  a  clay  soil,  and  produces 
little  except  grapes. 

Carthagena  (328  miles)  {Hotels  : 
Francesa,  Francisco  Ramos),  popu- 
lation, 90,000.  This  town,  founded 
by  Hannibal's  brother  Hasdrubal, 
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who  gave  it  the  name  of  New 
Carthage,  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Oolonia  Victrix  Julia,  Its  port, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  is,  next  to 
that  of  Vigo,  the  largest  in  Spain, 
and  the  roadstead  is  magnificent. 
The  Arsenalf  magazines,  shipyards, 
etc.,  are  on  a  hixge  scale.  There 
are  important  lead  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  has  no  public 
buUdings  worthy  of  particular  men- 
tion. The  old  Cathedral  is  little 
better  than  a  ruin. 


ROUTE  185. 

MADRID  TO  VALENCIA. 

318^  miles,  1st  class,  243*67  reals; 
2nd,  187-63  reals;  3rd,  113-36 
reals. 

(For  description  of  route  as  far  as 
La  Encina  (246^  miles),  see  Route 
183.) 

LEAVING  La  Encina,  we  pass 
through  a  tunnel  nearly  a 
mile  long,  and  traverse  a  fertile 
district  to 

Mogente  (263^  miles).  On  the 
right  we  see  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient castle  of  Montesa,  formerly 
belonging  to  a  miltary  order  of 
that  name. 

Jatlva  (280^  miles),  population, 
16,000.  This  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  built  by  the  Arabs  in 
this  beautiful  country.  Here  are  a 
large  number  of  ancient  Moresque 
buildings ;  also  a  fine  Castle,  a 
town  hall,  a  handsome  collegiate 
church,  a  market-hall  for  the  sale 
of  silk,  a  Plaza  del  Toro,  some 
hospitals,  a  number  of  convents, 
and  several  delightful  promenades. 

The  railway  now  leaves  behind 

the  mountainous  track,  and  enters 

upon  a  well-cultivated  country.    It 

19  this  part,  with  Andalusia,  that 
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the  Moors  called  the  ''Paradise  of 
the  West."  The  climate  is  superb, 
and  the  whole  country  very  fruitful 
—rice,  wheat,  barley,  pepper,  cit- 
rons, oranges,  olives,  ana  pedm  trees 
growing  in  great  luxuriance.  Pass- 
ing several  places  which  call  for  no 
particular  mention,  we  reach 

Valencia  (318A  miles)  {HoteLf: 
de  Paris,  Madrid),  population, 
146,000.  This  is  alarge  and  beauti- 
ful city,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name, 'situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Taria.  It  is  the  see  of 
an  archbishop,  the  residence  of  a 
captain-general,  and  the  seat  of  a 
university.  The  city  is  almost 
circular  in  form,  and  surrounded 
by  walls  which  were  built  in  1366, 
and  are  still  in  a  tolerably  perfect 
condition. 

Valencia  has  regular  and  frequent 
steam  communication  with  all  the 
Mediterraneanports.  The  climate 
is  delicious.  The  Cardinal  de  Retz 
called  this  region  the  most  beauti- 
ful garden  in  the  whole  world.  It 
has  been,  in  turn,  the  favourite  of 
the  Roman,  the  Goth,  and  the 
Saracen — to  the  last  of  whom  it 
owed  its  chief  increase  and  magni- 
ficence. As  a  seat  of  learning  in 
the  best  days  of  Mohammedan 
Spain,  Valencia  ranked  second  only 
to  Cordova.  In  the  11th  century 
it  was  wrested  from  the  Moors  by 
Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar,  suruamed 
the  Cid.  He  maintained  his  con- 
quest to  the  close  of  his  life,  when 
tne  Christians  were  obliged  to 
abandon  tlie  place,  taking  with 
them  the  body  of  their  deceased 
lord.  It  was  borne  on  a  litter, 
attended  by  the  entire  garrison 
marching  in  procession,  before 
which  the  astonished  Moors,  not 
aware  of  the  Cid's  death,  opening  a 
passage,  fied. 

During  the  13th  century  Valencia 
again  fell  to  the  Christians.  King 
James  of  Aragon,  joined  by  a  body 
of  French  led  by  the  Bishop  of 
Narbonne,  besieged  the  city;  and 
at  length  the  Moors,  reduced  by 
femine,  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render. 
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The  Cathedral  (called  La  Seo) 
has  been  greatly  iiyured  by  modern 
additions.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a 
Roman  temple  of  DiAna.  It  be- 
came a  church  under  the  Goths, 
and  a  mosque  under  the  Arabs. 
The  octagonal  steeple,  called  M 
Miguelete,  is  130  feet  hiffh.  The 
interior  has  three  vaulted  naves, 
supported  by  pillars  with  Corinth- 
ian capitals.  One  side  of  the  choir 
is  encrusted  with  alabaster,  and 
adorned  with  splendid  paintings  of 
subjects  taken  from  Scripture  his- 
tory. The  cathedral  possesses  an 
immense  quantity  of  relics  and 
beautiful  ornaments ;  also  some 
curious  old  documents  and  liturgies, 
including  an  English  missal  said  to 
be  from  Westminster  Abbey. 

Amongst  the  churches  worth 
visiting  are  thoaiB  of  San  Martin, 
with  a  noteworthy  statue  over  the 
door  of  the  saint  on  horseback, 
parting  his  cloak  in  order  to  give 
alms  to  the  poor,  in  which  are  some 
fine  paintings ;  San  Nicolas^  for- 
merly a  Moorish  mosque;  Santa 
CatcUina,  an  ancient  mosque,  with 
its  light  and  elegant  tower  ;  Santos 
JitatieSj  containing  fine  frescoes  and 
marbles ;  San  Salvador ;  San 
Andres  J  containing  some  good 
paintings  ;  and  San  Juan  del  Hos- 
pital, where  is  the  tomb  of  the 
Empress  Constance  Augusta  of 
Constantinople,  who  took  refuge  in 
Spain,  and  died  there.  Valencia 
possesses  many  convents,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  that  of  the 
Temple,  an  ancient  Moorish  palace, 
transformed  into  a  convent  by  the 
Templars.  Amongst  the  many 
public  establishments  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Colegio  de  Corpus, 
founded  in  1586,  and  finished  in 
1605,  by  Archbishop  Juan  Ribera. 
The  chapel  of  the  college  should  be 
visited  during  the  service  on  Friday 
morning,  at  10.  The  interior  is 
purposely  darkened,  and  the  ser- 
vice is  very  interesting.  The  pic- 
ture above  the  high  altar  is  removed 
by  invisible  machinery,  and  the 
vacancy  is  supplied  in  turn  by 
several   sombre   veils,  of  different 


colours,  till  at  length  appears  the 
representation  of  the  Crucifixion — 
a  superb  specimen  of  carving  in 
dark  wood.  During  all  this  time 
the  Miserere  is  chanted  by  the 
choir. 

Valencia  possesses  several  hos- 
pitals, and  a  University  with  a 
libraiy  of  40,000  volumes.  The 
Miiseum,  formerly  a  convent,  pos- 
sesses many  pictures,  the  best  being 
those  by  the  Spanish  masters ;  one 
being  a  modern  painting  of  Don 
Quixote  and  his  trusty  servant 
Sancho,  by  a  young  Catalan  artist 
named  Serran.  This  picture  gained 
the  prize  at  the  Exhibition  in 
Madrid,  in  1867,  and  was  bought 
by  ex-Queen  Isabella,  and  pre- 
sented by  her  to  this  museum. 
The  Casa  Consistorial  contains  some 
good  paintings. 

The  promenades  are  very  fine. 
The  most  agreeable  are  the  Glorieta, 
a  charming  garden,  planted  with 
flowers  and  trees,  where  a  military 
band  plays  every  evening ;  the 
Alameda,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
city ;  the  Botanical  Garden ;  and 
the  Queen* 8  Garden,  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  it  fruits  and  flowers. 
Some  fine  houses  round  the  city 
possess  excellent  gardens. 

Valencia  is  a  place  of  commercial 
imx>ortance,  and  has  a  fine  harbour. 
Very  curious  and  primitive  public 
vehicles  are  here  used,  called  tar- 
tanas,  a  kind  of  covered  cart  with- 
out springs. 

Valencia  was  the  first  city  in 
Spain  where  a  printing-office  was 
established.  In  1808  the  inhabit- 
ants exhibited  great  spirit  in  rising 
against  the  French.  Three  hundred 
French  were  massacred  in  the 
citadel,  where  they  had  taken 
refuge.  Marshal  Moncey  besieged 
the  place,  but  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege. 

In  1812  the  city  was  retaken  by 
Marshal  Suchet,  who  was  named 
the  Dnke  of  Albuf^ra,  from  a  lake 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Valen- 
cians  signalised  themselves  in  1885 
by  an  insurrection ;  in  1836  by  a 
fresh  outbreak ;  in  1838  by  a  san- 
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quinary  tumult.  In  1843  Valencia 
began  the  military  insurrection 
which  restored  the  kingdom  to  the 
Queen-mother,  and  gave  to  her 
chief  supporter,  General  Narvaez, 
the  title  of  Duke  of  .Valencia. 


ROUTE  186. 

MADRID   TO   CORDOVA, 
SEVILLE,  AND  CADIZ. 

450}  miles.  Ist  class,  365*60  reals ; 
2nd,  278-0  reals;  3rrf,  169'40 
reals, 

(For  description  of  route  as  far  as 
Castillejo,  see  Route  182.) 

ALCAZAR  DE  San  Juan  (92^ 
miles).  Here  a  line  branches 
off  to  Alicante  and  to  Valencia. 

ArsramaBilla  de  Alba(108f  miles). 
The  village  of  this  name  is  some  dis- 
tance from  the  station.  The  place 
has  received  some  notoriety  from 
being  reported  as  the  spot  where 
Cervantes  wrote  the  first  chapters 
of  his  celebrated  romance.  The 
house  was  occupied  some  years 
since  by  a  printer  of  Madrid,  M. 
Ribadeneira,  who  turned  it  into  a 
printing-office,  and  issued  from 
thence  a  very  fine  edition  of  Don 
Quixote.  We  obtain  a  view  of  the 
mountain  range  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
as  we  approach 

Manzanares  (123|  miles)  {Hotel: 
El  Parador),  population,  9250. 
This  is  a  pleasant,  well-built  town, 
with  a  modern  Gothic  stone  church. 
(A  branch  line  turns  off  to  Ciudad 
Real.) 

The  country  around  is  very  de- 
lightful and  fruitful.  Extensive 
vineyards  will  be  seen  on  the  ap- 
proach to  Valde  Pewa«(134^  miles), 
population,  11,500.     This  town,  is 


celebrated  for  the  wine  which  bears 
its  name. 

La  Venta  de  Cardenas  (167 
miles).  T^is  neighbourhood  is 
famed  as  being  the  scene  of  Don 
Quixote's  exploits — where  he  liber- 
ated the  galley-slaves,  and  under- 
went his  penance. 

Linares  (192  miles),  population; 
45,000.  The  town  is  eight  miles 
distant  from  the  station.  Here  are 
extensive  sulphur,  lead,  and  copper 
mines  belongmg  to  the  State.  The 
population  principally  consists  of 
those  engaged  in  the  mines.  It  has 
a  fine  Roman  fountain.  The  English 
cemetery  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Gibraltar  in  1866.  Several 
Roman  •  ruins  and  some  mutilated 
sculptures  are  to  be  seen  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Tourists  who  wish 
to  visit  the  town  and  mines  should 
do  so  from 

Baeza  (197^  miles),  population, 
14,600.  The  town  of  Baeza  is  eight 
miles  distant  from  the  station  and 
two  miles  from  Linares.  It  is  on 
the  site  of  an  old  Roman  town  called 
Beatia  Bosctda.  The  parts  worth 
noting  are  its  old  walls  and  Alia- 
tares  tower,  the  deserted  Franciscan 
convent,  and  the  Cathedral.  It  is 
Said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of 
St  Ursula. 

Anduja  (226^  miles),  population, 
12,110.  This  town'  is  on  the  river 
Guadalquivir,  over  which  there  is  a 
handsome  bridge.  Passing  several 
places  of  no  interest,  we  reach 

CordOTa  (276^  miles)  [Hotels: 
Sviza),  population,  48,000.  It  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Guadalquivir.  The  walls  which 
still  surround  the  city,  flanked  with 
square,  round,  and  octagonal  towers; 
are  the  work  of  many  ages. 

This  was  the  nursery  and  favour- 
ite shelter  of  learning,  art,  and 
science,  when  Europe  was  sunk  in 
darkness  and  barbarism.  Few  cities 
have  a  more  delightful  site.  It  is 
the  chief  town  of  one  of  the  five 
provinces  which  form  the  captaincy- 
general  of  Andalusia,  and  the  see  of 
an  archbishop.  Its  most  important 
building  is  the   Mosi^UB,  -as-  the 
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Cathedral  is  still  called.  When  the 
Mohammedans  established  them- 
selves in  Spain,  Abd-el-Rahman 
determined  to  erect  in  the  capital 
of  his  empire  a  mosque  which  should 
surpass  in  magnificence  all  former 
erections,  and  he  chose  for  the  pur- 
pose this  site,  which  was  originally 
that  of  a  Roman  temple  to  Janus. 

The  exterior  has  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  fortress.  The  interior  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  columns  of 
various  colours  and  of  the  most 
costly  description.  The  space  is  so 
large,  the  columns  so  numerous, 
that  there  are  19  parallel  naves 
from  north  to  south,  and  36  rows  of 
columns  from  east  to  west.  The 
magnificent  pulpit  is  so  spacious 
that  it  has  been  converted  into  a 
chapel.  Out  of  1096  monolithic 
columns  which  remain  in  the 
mosque,  115  were  brought  from 
Nimes  and  Narbonne  in  France,  60 
from  Seville  and  Tarragona,  140 
from  Constantinople,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  Carthage  and  other 
cities  of  Africa.  They  are  of  jasper, 
porphyry,  verd-antique,  and  other 
choice  marbles. 

Cordova  possesses  two  alcazars. 
The  Old  Alcaaar  is  now  only  a  mass 
of  Roman  and  Moorish  ruins.  The 
N&w  Alcazar  was  built  by  Alphonso 
VI.,  who  wished  to  imitate  the 
Moresque  style  of  building.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  latter  was  the  abode 
of  the  Inquisition ;  it  is  now  used  as 
a  prison. 

Some  of  the  churches  deserve  a 
visit.  The  collegiate  church  of  San 
Hipolito  contains  the  jasper  monu- 
ments of  Kings  Ferdinand  IV.  and 
Alphonso  XI.  Santa  Marina  is  one 
of  the  oldest  Gothic  churches  of 
Andalusia.  San  Pedro,  more  an- 
cient still,  was  a  Christian  temple 
towards  the  close  of  the  Roman  rule 
and  under  the  Goths. 

Close  by  the  mosque,  upon  a  stone 
platform  above  the  river,  there  is  a 
monument  to  the  Archangel  Ra- 
phael, the  guardian  of  the  city. 

There  are  some  fine. promenades 
and  fountains. 

On  leaving  Cordova  the  railway 


proceeds  in  a  straight  line  across  the 
magnificent  plain  which  surrounds 
the  great  Moorish  city. 

Almodovax  (290  miles),  popula- 
tion, 1400.  Behind  this  town  is  an 
ancient  castle,  built  by  the  Moors, 
some  parts  of  which  still  remain  in 
a  tolerable  state  of  preservation. 
The  principal  tower  is  about  125 
feet  high.  There  are  four  other 
mutilated  towers.  The  view  from 
the  high  tower  extends  an  immense 
distance  across  the  country,  and,  in 
one  direction,  to  the  Sierra  Morena. 

Lora  del  Rio  (321|  miles),  popula- 
tion, 7000.  An  ancient  Roman  city, 
surrounded  by  hills.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood, on  the  Monte  de  Sete 
FiUas,  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  and  containing  an  image  to 
which  miraculous  powers  are  attri- 
buted. This  chapel  is  visited  once 
a  year  by  the  whole  population, 
which  is  the  occasion  of  a  grand 
fete. 

We  cross  the  Guadalquivir  be- 
fore reaching  Carmona{2^  miles), 
population,  18,200,  an  ancient  Moor- 
ish city,  built  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  which  overlooks  the  plain,  and 
surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  its 
fortifications. 

The  city  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  its  Roman  and  Moorish 
remains.  The  Gate  of  Carmona  is  a 
monument  of  the  massive  workman- 
ship of  its  Roman  colonists.  It  is 
thought  to  be  of  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  in  some  parts  it  has  been  in- 
judiciously repaired  in  the  modem 
style.  Among  other  antiquities 
there  is  a  beautiful  Roman  temple. 
Carmona  commands  a  view  of  an 
extensive  country  covered  with  olive 
trees,  and  producing  abundance  of 
wheat  of  the  best  quality. 

Seville  (356|  miles)  (Hotels: 
see  "Hotel  List"),  population, 
152,000. 

Admirably  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadalquivir,  in  the  midst  of 
a  fertile  plain,  this  ancient  city  is 
defended  by  walls  more  than  a 
league  in  circumference. 

Seville  ranked  the  first  of  the  four 
Andalusiau  capitals — the  most  ex- 
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tensive  city  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  it 
was  a  favourite  saying  of  the  old 
AndalusianSy  that  whoever  had  not 
seen  the  famous  city  had  not  seen  a 
wonder. 

Under  the  sway  of  the  Moors  it 
attained  its  highest  degree  of  pro- 
sperity and  power,  and  the  surround- 
ing country  had  the  appearance  of 
one  vast  garden. 

Seville  was  the  chosen  residence 
of  one  of  the  first  conquerors  of  "the 
Groths — the  celebrated  Muza,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  its  splendour 
and  prosperity.  The  modem  city 
is  divided  into  thirty  parishes;  it 
has  eighty -four  convents,  and 
twenty-fonr  hospitals.  Seville  has 
retained  its  ancient  character— its 
narrow,  winding  streets  and  fine 
houses  presenting  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Moorish  town  than  any 
other  town  in  Spain,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Granada. 

The  modem  houses,  of  two  or  thtee 
storeys,  have  a  pretty  appearance, 
painted  in  light  blue,  pale  yellow, 
pale  rose  colour,  or  grey.  Most  of 
them  have  mir adores  —  projecting 
glazed  balconies,  omamented  with 
riowers  and  elegant  drapery. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  have 
patioSf  or  inner  courts,  which  are 
genersdly  separated  from  the  street 
by  halls  paved  with  white  and  blatk 
marble,  and  closed  in  from  the  halls 
by  exquisitely-worked  iron  grilles. 
All  round  the  patio  is  a  colonnade, 
along  which  is  a  gallery  which  forms 
the  corridor  of  the  dwelling.  A 
fountain  plays  in  the  centre,  and 
across  the  court  an  awning  is  spread, 
as  a  protection  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun. 

The  Gate  of  Triana  is  a  beautiful 
structure  of  the  Doric  order,  with 
coupled  columns.  It  was  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  city — that  at 
which  the  kings  were  received  when 
they  visited  Andalusia. 

Plazas.— The  Plaza  Niteva,  or 
Plaza  de  la  Infanta  Isabelf  is  a 
large  square  parade,  where  there 
is  scarcely  any  protection  from  the 
snn,  except  that  which  is  afforded 
by  some  orange  trees.    The  Plaza 


San  Francisco,  or  Plaaa  de  la  Con- 
stUiicionf  &i  the  end  of  the  CaUe  de 
la  Sierpef  is  more  animated.  In 
the  centre  is  an  elegant  white  marble 
fountain.  On  this  square,  forming 
an  irregular  quadrilateral,  is  the 
ancient  front  of  the  Convent  of  the 
FranciscanSf  the  grand  building  of 
the  Casa  de  Ciudad,  and  the 
Audiencia,  The  Plaza  del  Duque 
— named  after  the  large  and  splendid 
palace  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
which  occupies  the  whole  of  one  side 
— ^is  a  shaded  and  much -frequented 
promenade.  The  Plaza  de  la  Majg- 
dalena  is  planted  with  trees,  sur- 
rounded with  stone  seats.  The 
Plaza  de  la  ETicamacwn  is  a  public 
market.  The  Plaaa  del  Triunfo  is 
an  irregular  space,  bounded  by  the 
three  most  remarkable  edifices  of 
the  city— the  Cathedral^  the  Al- 
caaaTy  and  the  Lonja,  The  cross- 
way  of  the  Camphna  is  to  Seville 
what  the  Puerta  del  Sol  is  to  Mad- 
rid. Th«  city  is  supplied  with  water 
by  means  of  the  fine  Roman  aque- 
duct, called  Lo»  CaTios  de  Carmonay 
from  Alcala  el  Guadaira. 

The  Cathedral  is  the  finest  and 
largest  in  Spain.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  successive  temples  of 
Astarte,  Salambo,  and  Mahomet. 
The  original  mosque,  on  the  site  of 
which  (898  ft.  east  to  west,  by  291 
ft.  north  to  south)  it  is  built,  was 
taken  down  at  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century,  and  the  cathedral 
was  completed  in  1519.  Both  ex- 
temally  and  intemally  it  is  a  mu- 
seum of  fine  art,  in  spite  of  repeated 
spoliations  —  Campana,*  Mlurillo, 
Vargas,  the  Hereras,  and  other 
painters  of  the  Seville  school,  and 
Montanes,  Roldan,  Delgado,  and 
other  eminent  sculptors,  having 
contributed  to  adorn  it.  It  con- 
sists of  five  aisles ;  the  two  at  the 
sides  being  railed  off  for  chapels ; 
the  centre  nave  is  magnificent,  and 
its  height  is  145  ft.  at  the  transept 
dome.  There  are  ninety-three  win- 
dows in  the  building,  of  which  the 
painted  ones  are  among  the  finest 
in  Europe.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
centte  aisle  lies  buried  Femando, 
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Aon  of  Columbus.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects  in  Seville  is  the 
GiRALDA,  or  great  Moorish  tower 
attached  to  the  cathedral.  This 
belfry,  unique  in  Europe,  was  built 
in  1196  by  command  of  Abu  Jesuf 
Yacub.  The  original  tower  was 
only  250  ft.  hi^h  ;  the  additional 
100  ft.,  comprising  the  rich  filigree 
belfry,  was  added  in  1568  by  Fer- 
nando -Ruiz,  and  is  very  elegant. 
On  grand. festivals  it  is  lighted  up 
at  night.  The  pinnacle  is  crowned 
¥rith  El  OirjovrdiUo,  a  female  bronze 
figure  of  Faith,  holding  the  LabcurOf 
or  1>anner  of  Cons<tantine. 

When  Seville  surrendered  to  the 
victorious  Christians,  the  Moslems, 
dreading  to  behold  the  desecration 
of  the  most  sacred  of  their  edifices, 
stipulated  that  the  mos(^ue  and  its 
tower,  the  pride  of  the  cityj  should 
be  razed  ;  but  fortunately  their  re- 
ouest  was  not  comjjlied  with,  and 
tne  Giralda  yet  continues  the  pride 
and  boast  of  the  *' Seyillanos.  V  It 
was  from  the  gallery  of  this  great 
tower  that  the  MUezzin  used  to 
summon  the  faithful  to  prayers. 
There  are  nine  doors :  that  of  San 
Christobal  has  a  colossal  fresco  of 
St  Christopher  above  it.  The  Coro 
(choir)  is  in  the  middle  of  the  central 
nave.  The  high  altar  is  surrounded 
by  a  grille  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
The  silleria  comprises  127  stalls,  in 
the  Gothic  style.  The  organs  attract 
attention  by  their  immense  size  and 
elaborate  ornamentation. 

To  the  cathedral  is  attached  a 
library,  containing  20,000  volumes, 
collected  by  Fernando  Columbus, 
son  of  the  great  navigator.  The 
remains  of  Ms  father  were  first 
deposited  in  the  convent  of  St 
Francisco,  at  Valladolid,  where  he 
died ;  <  but  in  the  cathedral  is  a 
plain  marble  slab,  which  bears  the 
following  inscription : — 

"A  CASTELLA  Y  A  LEON, 
MUNDO  NUEVO  DIO  COLON."  * 

ThiS;  tablet  covered  for.  a  while  the 
ashes  of  the  great  mariner,  during 

*  f*  To  Gastite  and  to  Leon, 
Columbus  gave  a  new  world."  ■ 


their  removal  from  Valladolid  to 
Havana,  where  they  have  since 
lain. 

The  Oapilla  Reed  is  entered  under 
a  lofty  arch.  In  it  fcre  the  monu- 
ments of  Alphonso  X.,  Queen  Bea- 
trix, wife  of  St  Ferdinand,  and  that 
of  the  celebrated  Maria  Padila, 
favourite  of  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel. 
Before  the  altar  is  placed,  in  a 
shrine,  the  body  of  St  Ferdinand. 
This  shrine  is  a  monument  of  bronze, 
silver,  gold,  and  crystal.  The  body 
is  to  be  seen,  clothed  in  armour  and 
crowned,  and  is  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  The  curtains  which 
conceal  it  are  withdrawn  three 
times  a  year — on  the  30th  May, 
22nd  August,  and  2drd  November  ; 
on  which  occasions  a  grand  military 
mass  is  performed,  and  the  colours 
lowered  to  the  celebrated  saint  and 
king.  The  Spanish  banner  and  the 
sword  of  St  Ferdinand,  also  a  small 
ivory  image  of  the  Virgin,  which 
the  king  carried  with  him  into 
battle,  fastene«l  to  his  saddle-bow, 
are  kept  in  this  chapel.  There  is  a 
fine  painted  window  of  the  Con- 
version of  St  Paul  in  the  Capilla  de 
Santiago. 

In  the  Sacristia  Mai/or^  besides 
the  painting  by  Murillo  before 
mentioned,  is  the  "Descent  from 
the  Cross,"  by  Pedro  Campana, 
supposed  to  be  a  pupil  of  Michael 
Angelo.  This  picture  formerly 
decorated  the  parish  church  of 
Murillo,  who  used  frequently  to 
stand  watching  it,  and  desired  to 
be  buried  l>efore  it.  It  was  broken 
into  five  pieces  by  the  French,  but 
was  afterwards  restored.  Amongst 
the  riches  contained  in  the  Copula 
Mayor  is  an  immense  Custodian  in 
silver,  finished  in  1587,  by  Juan 
d'Arfe.  It  forms  a  circular,  temple 
of  four  storeys,  and  requires  twenty- 
four  men  to  carry  it  in  procession. 
In  this  chapel  are  also  shown  the 
keys  of  the  city,  which  were  offered 
to  King  Ferdinand  on  his  entry 
into  Seville.  A  magnificent  bronze 
candlestick,  25  ft.  high,  called  El 
Tenebrario,  is  put  up  during  the 
ceremonies  of  Holy  Week. 
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Seville  is  renowned  for  religious 
processions.  The  grand  ceremony 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  in  the  most 
solemn  and  important  of  all. 
Strangers  from  sJl  parts  of  Spain 
eagerly  resort  hither  during  that 
time.  In  front  of  the  procession  is 
borne  the  banner  of  the  cathedral, 
the  staff  and  decorations  of  which 
are  of  silver  and  gold.  The  massive 
silver  custodia  above  mentioned  is 
also  carried  upon  these  occasions. 
Boys,  in  antique  Spanish  dresses, 
dance  before  the  high  altar  during 
mass,  both  morning  and  evening, 
while  the  festival  lasts.  This  is  a 
privilege  granted  exclusively  to  this 
cathedral  by  the  Pope,  of  which  the 
Sevillians  are  not  a  little  proud. 
Of  the  140  churches  which  existed 
in  Seville  before  the  French  invasion, 
a  considerable  number  were  de- 
stroyed or  converted  into  magazines 
during  Soult's  short  rule.  Among 
the  most  interesting  that  survive 
are  the  San  Lorenzo^  containing 
some  fine  works  by  Montanes  and 
others ;  San  Clementef  with  a 
splendid  roof,  and  a  picturesque 
high  altar,  by  Montanes  ;  the  mag- 
nificent church  of  San  Pablo;  San 
Pedro  J  with  its  Moorish  tower  ;  San 
Jiuin -de 'la- Palmar  formerly  a 
mosque ;  San  laadora^  which, 
among  other  fine  pictures,  contains 
El  TransitOj  the  masterpiece  of 
Boelas ;  Sta  Maria-la-Biancay  a 
synagogue  prior  to  1391  ;  San  Sal- 
vador, a  collegiate  church ;  San 
Vicente^  founded  in  300,  etc. 

The  Caridad  contains  two  mag- 
nificent pictures  by  Murillo,  the 
'^  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes."  and  "Moses  striking  the 
Rock'  ;  and  two  excellent  medal- 
lions, Saint  John  the  Baptist  and 
the  Child  Jesus.  The  church  of 
San  Bernardo  contains  some  good 
paintings. 

The  Audienciaf  or  Palace  of  Jus- 
tice, is  only  remarkable  for  its 
extent.  The  Oasa  de  Moneda  is  a 
very  large  edifice.  The  Tobacco 
Manvifactory  is  a  vast  building, 
surrounded  by  a  moat,  which 
might  almost  be  taken  for  a  forti- 


fied barrack.  There  are  4540 
hands  employed  here,  4000  of 
them  being  women.  There  is  a 
large  foundry  and  artillery  depdt. 
The  University  contains  nine 
colleges,  and  there  are  120  richly 
endowed  hospitals. 

The  Caaa  Lonja,  or  Consulado, 
ia  a  fine  building,  forming  a  per- 
fect square.  The  inner  court,  or 
patio,  is  paved  with  white  and 
black  marble,  and  in  the  middle 
is  a  marble  fountain.  In  the  upper 
apartment  the  celebrated  archives 
of  India  (El  Archive  de  Indias) 
are  kept.  It  is  used  as  an  Ex- 
change. 

The  Palace  of  the  Ayuntamiento 
is  a  striking  edifice,  its  three 
fa9ades  beius  ornamented  with 
Corinthian  columns,  rich  pilasters, 
medallions  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, with  a  profusion  of  flowers, 
foliage,  arabesques,  and  figures  of 
children,  and  grotesques.  The  in- 
terior apartments  are  very  richly 
adorned. 

The  Alcazar,  although  not 
equal  to  the  grand  remains  of  the 
AJhambra,  is  still  an  object  of 
great  interest.  It  contains  seventy- 
eight  apartments,  all  communicating 
with  each  other.  The  ceilings  and 
walls  are  rich  with  arabesques,  and 
are  generally  in  a  state  of  tolerable 
preservation.  The  most  splendid 
of  these  saloons  is  the  Hall  of  the 
Ambassadors.  The  lower  portion 
of  this,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
apartments,  is  covered  with  glazed 
tiles,  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
intricate  pattern. 

This  magnificent  structure  was 
built  by  Abdalasis,  about  half  a 
century  before  the  conquest  by 
St  Ferdinand.  It  was  always  the 
abode  of  the  monarch  whenever  the 
Spanish  court  was  held  at  Seville. 
It  was.  considerably  enlarged  by 
Don  Pedro,  and  received  further 
additions  and  embellishments  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  Philip  V. 
removed  his  entire  court  here  from 
Madrid,  with  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing it  his  permanent  residence.  It 
has  recently  been  embellished  and 
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decorated  at  the  expense  of  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier. 

A  fine  marble  staircase  leads 
from  the  upper  rooms  into  the 
garden.  This  pleasant  garden,  as 
well  as  the  entire  palace  and  the 
court -yard,  is  surrounded  by  a 
strong  rampart,  very  lofty  and 
communicating  with  the  city 
walls.  Beyond  this  lies  the 
Orange  Grove. 

The  Palace  of  San  Telmo  is  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier. The  principal  entrance 
consists  almost  entirely  of  costly 
marble,  but  is  rather  overcharged 
with  ornaments.  Here  is  a  good 
Picture  Gallery.  The  gardens  are 
very  extensive. 

The  Casa  de  Pilatos  is  said  to  be 
built  of  the  exact  dimensions  and 
in  imitation  of  Pontius  Pilate's 
house  at  Jerusalem,  The  patio  is 
magnificent,  with  the  customary 
fountain  in  the  centre.  The  black 
marble  cross,  it  is  reported,  was 
made  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  model 
of  the  true  cross.  This  is  the  spot 
from  which  the  stations  of  the 
cross  begin,  ending  at  the  Cruz 
del  Gampo. 

The  Plaza  de  Toros,  built  in 
1760,  is  capable  of  accommodating 
12,000  spectators.  One  side  was 
injured  by  a  hurricane  in  1805, 
and  has  not  been  since  repaired. 
The  bull-fights  in  Seville  are  con- 
sidered by  Spaniards  the  best  in 
Spain,  owing  to  the  peculiar  wild- 
ness  and  strength  of  the  bulls. 

The  MusEO,  or  Picture  Gallery, 
is  principally  composed  of  works 
by  the  Spanish  masters,  especially 
those  of  MuriUo.  Amongst  others 
that  of  **St  Thomas  of  Villanueva 
giving  alms  to  the  poor."  MuriUo 
considered  this  picture  as  his  chef- 
d'oeuvre.  A  small  gratuity  to  the 
attendants  is  expected.  A  very 
good  catalogue  can  be  obtained 
for  a  trifling  sum. 

The  oldest  of  the  Pronienades 
is  that  of  the  Alameda  de  Hercules, 
Here  are  four  avenues  of  fine 
trees,  with  six  fountains.  The 
most  fashionable  is  the  Las  Ddi- 


das  de  Christiim,  occupying  the 
space  between  the  Golden  Tower 
{Torre  dd  Oro)  and  the  palace  of 
San  Telmo. 

The  Torre  dd  OrOf  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  is  a 
very  ancient  tower,  attributed  in 
turn  to  the  liomans  and  the 
Moors.  The  Golden  Tower  played 
an  important  part  in  the  history 
of  Don  Pedro  of  Castile.  It  is 
now  used  as  offices. 

Leaving  Seville,  we  proceed 
along  the  valley  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, and  cross  the  Gua- 
daira.  The  country  abounds 
with  groves  of  orange  trees  and 
olive-yards. 

Utrera  (375  miles),  population, 
14,250.  An  ancient  Moorish  city, 
formerly  fortified.  It  is  situated 
in  a  charming  v^ley.  On  one  of 
the  surrounding  hills  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle.  The  church  of 
Santa  Maria  possesses  numerous 
relics :  amongst  others,  that  which 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  paid  to  Judas  for 
the  betrayal  of  our  Saviour. 

Lebrlja  (401  miles),  population, 
11,500.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill 
which  overlooks  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle,  surrounded  by  a  mag- 
nificent country,  and  formed  of 
well-built  houses. 

Jerez  de  la  Frontera  (Xeres) 
(421  miles),  population,  60,000. 
This  is  a  fine  city,  celebrated 
for  the  wines  to  which  it  gives  its 
name.  The  houses  are  built  and 
furnished  with  remarkably  good 
taste.  All  the  country  round 
Jerez  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
vineyard.  Visitors  are  admitted 
to  some  of  the  principal  vaults 
or  caves  (Bodegas),  which  are  of 
immense  extent.  Jerez  formerly 
possessed  manv  convents ;  these  • 
are  now  for  the  most  part  con- 
verted into  barracks  or  wine 
dep6ts.  This  place  was  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians.  Before  its 
walls  the  Carthaginians  and  Ro- 
mans fought  a  great  battle,  the 
issue  of  which  was  that  the  latter 
gained  possession  of  the  city  and 
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fortified  it.      It  was  in  this  neigh-  covers  the  entrance  into  the  bay, 

bourhood,  in  711,  that  the  memor-  and   its   eastern  extremity  is    de- 

able  battle  took  place  between  the  fended  by  the  Castle  qf  St  Philip, 
Gotha  and  the  Moors,  which  de-       Cadiz  was  built  by  the  Phceni- 

cided  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  of  cians  about  1100  years  before  tht 

the  Goths,  and  rendered  the  Moors  Christian  era,  and  was  called  by 

masters  of  Andalusia.    In  1252  the  them  Gadir,  a   name  which    was 

armies  of  the  Catholic   kings  en-  changed  by  the  Romans  into  Gades. 

gaged  with  the  Moors  on  the  same  During  the  French  invasion  it  was 

battlefield,  and   took   Jerez   from  besieged    without    effect    for    two 

them.      These  events  are  the  sub-  years   by   the   Marshal   Duke   de 

ject  of  many  of  the  heroic  legends  Bellune.    In  the  days  of  its  com- 

of  Old  Spain.  mercial  splendour,  before  Spanish 

The  rail  proceeds  in  a  straight  America  established  its  independ- 

line,  through  a  very  beautiful  and  ence,   it  was   the  great   dep5t   of 

picturesque  country,    towards   the  the  commerce    of  Spain  with  the 

Bay  of  Cadiz.  New  World.    In  constituting  it  a 

Puerto  de  Santa  Maria   (Port  free  port  in  1827,  an  attempt  was 

St  Mary)  (430  miles),  population,  made  to  recover  some  of  its  lost 

21,500.    At  the  mouth  and  on  the  importance,  but   without   success, 

right  bank  of  the  GuadalMe.    The  The  situation  and  general  aspect  of 

bull-fights  here  are  the  most  cele-  the  city  and  the  bay  can  be  best 

brated  in  Spain.    There  are  some  seen  from  the  summit  of  a  tower  in 

delightful  promenades  and  gardens,  the  centre  of  the  city,  called  Torre 

This    city   is   said    to    have   been  de  Vigia,  or  Torre  de  Tavira,    It 

founded  by  one  of  the  (rreek  chiefs  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sig}its 

on  his  return  from  the  siege  of  Troy,  in  Europe. 

Puerto  Real  (435  miles),  popu-       The    streets    are  regular,   clean, 

lation,  9500.    The  ancient  port  of  and  smoothly  paved.    Tlie  houses 

Cadiz,  Porttts  GadUanuSf  founded  are  generally  surmounted  by  small 

by  the  Romans.    The  present  city  towers,  or  belvederes,  and  being  of 

was  founded  about  1^,  by  Isa-  a  dazzling  white  on  the    outsid^ 

bella,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  while    the    doors,    balconies,    ana 

port.  window-blinds  are  painted  a  bril- 

The  maritime  arsenal  of  Za  Ca-  liant  green,  they  have  an  air  of 
racca  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  cleanliness  and  comfort.  The  Ala- 
sea.  Ttveda  de  Apodaca  is  a  fine  pro- 
San  Fernando  (442  miles),  popu-  menade,  and  much  frequented  by 
lation,  80,000.  A  fortified  town,  the  fashionable  world.  There  are 
A  bumber  of  ditches  are  dug  in  two  theatres  ;  the  principal  one  can 
the  marshes  to  collect  the  salt,  the  accommodate  from  1300  to  1400 
traffic  in  which  is  the  principal  spectators.  Cadiz  has  two  cathe- 
business  of  the  inhabitants.  Be-  drals,  but  neither  of  them  calls  for 
sides  the  arsenal  of  Caracca,  San  any  particular  remark.  The  chapel 
Fernando  possesses  a  shot  foundry  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Catalina 
and  barracKS.  possesses  many  of  Murillo's  works  ; 

Cadiz     (450}     miles)     {Hotels:  among  others,  that  (the  Marriage  of 

see  "  Hotel    List  "),    population,  St  Catherine)  which  he  was  fiuisli- 

71,000.  ing  when  he  received  a  fall  that  is 

An   examination    of  passengers*  said  to  have  ultimately  caused  his 

luggage  takes   place   between    the  death, 
railway  station  and  the  town.  Cadiz  is  a  most  agreeable  resi- 

Cadiz  is  a  garrison  town,  and  the  dence  for  foreigners,  on  account  of 

see  of  a  bishop.    The  bay  is  three  the   courtesy   of   its    inhabitants, 

leagues    in    length    and    two    in  The  ladies  are  gracious  and  attrac- 

breadth.    The  fort  of  St  Sebastian  tive ;  their  beauty  is  proverbial. 
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ROUTE  187. 

CORDOVA  TO  MALAGA. 

Time,  74  hours;  distance,  120 
miles.  Fares:  Ist  dass,  106J 
reeds;  2nd  class,  79|  reals, 

(For  description  of  route  to  Cor- 
dova (276^  miles),  see  preceding 
Route.) 

ON  leaving  Cordova  we  pass  on 
the  right  the  line  to  Seville. 
Crossing  the  Guadalquivir,  we  pass 
two  unimportant  places,  and  reach 
MontiUa  (3064  miles).  It  is  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  Andalusia.  MontiUa  was 
the  birthplace  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cor- 
dova, called  the  Great  Captain. 
The  place  is  celebrated  for  its  ex- 
tensive vineyards.  We  next  reach 
Aguilar  (310  miles),  population, 
12,200  ;  also  renowned  for  its  wines. 
Here  is  an  interesting  old  Moorish 
castle,  and  at  Puente  Genii,  12 
miles  farther  on,  the  Genii  is 
crossed.  La  Roda,  junction  on  the 
line  from  Seville.  At  BdbadiUa, 
the  line  to  Granada  branches  off, 
passing  through  a  very  romantic 
and  beautiful  district.  Soon  after 
leaving  Gobantes  we  pass  through 
the  magnificent  gorge  of  the  Hozo, 
and  the  views  are  very  grand. 
Alora,  a  picturesque  town,  sur- 
rounded by  the  finest  orange  and 
lemon  groves  in  the  world.  Pass- 
ing several  uninteresting  towns, 
we  reach  Malaga  {Hotels:  see 
"Hotel  List  "),  population,  128,000. 
The  climate  is  temperate  and 
salubrious.  The  heat  is  tempered 
by  sea  breezes  during  the  day,  and 
by  light  winds  during  the  night. 
No  endemic  disease  prevails  here, 
and  the  annual  mortality  scarcely 


exceeds  one  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended as  a  winter  resid^ice  for 
invalids,  especially  those  whose 
lun^  are  afiected  ;  but  as  the  town 
is  dirty  and  uninteresting,  it  is  not 
an  agreeable  residence. 

Malaga  was  built  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians several  centuries  before 
Christ.  It  was  first  called  Malacha, 
a  name  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
Malach  (salt),  from  the  large  quan- 
tity of  sialt  adapted  for  fish-suting 
found  in  the  vicinity. 

The  city  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts :  the  old  quarter,  which 
retains  its  Moorish  peculiarities, 
narrow  and  winding  streets;  and 
the  new  quarter,  which  is  well 
built.  Many  of  the  streets  in  the 
latter  part  are  straight  and  wide, 
with  some  elegant-looking  houses. 

The  Alameda  is  a  public  walk, 
and  has  a  central  promenade  separ- 
ated from  the  carriage-ways  by 
rows  of  ahnond  and  other  trees. 
Here  are  also  several  pieces  of 
sculpture,  and  a  handsome  marble 
fountain.  The  other  promenades 
are  the  PUiza  de  ,la  Oonstitucion, 
the  Pluza  de  Riego,  the  Plaza  de 
la  Ptterta  del  Ma/r,  In  the  centre 
of  the  Plojsa  de  Riego  a  monument 
has  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  General  Torryos  and  his  com- 
patriots, who  were  massacred  at 
Malaga  in  December  1831  by  the 
treacherous  Moreno. 

The  English  Ceinetery  is  very 
neatly  arranged,  and  is  used  .as  a 
promenade  by  the  natives.  Here 
IS  buried  the  unfortunate  Lieu- 
tenant Boyd,  who  was  shot  at  the 
same  time  as  Torrijos  and  his 
companions. 

The  principal  buildings  are  the 
Episcopal  Palace,  the  I'own  Hall, 
the  Aiarajxmia,  a  Moorish  arsenal 
with  a  beautiful  portico  of  white 
marble ;  and  the  Alcaaaha,  an 
ancient  fortress,  the  only  remain- 
ing portion  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  military  governor. 

The  Moorish  castle  of  the  Gibal^ 
faro,  to  which  access  is  had  by  a 
steep    zigzag   staircase,    has    been 
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converted  into  a  modern  fortress. 
The  view  from  its  suinniit  is  very 
tine. 

The  Cathedral  of  Santa  Barba 
is    of  modem   date,  having   been  ROUTE  188. 

commenced  in  1528.    It  is  built  in 

a  mixture  of  styles.    The   fa9ade  SEVILLE  TO  GRANADA. 

is   very  beautiful.    It  consists    of 

two  tiers  of  Koman  Corinthian  T  EAVING  Seville,  we  stop  at 
architecture,  the  columns  being  of  1  J  Utbera  (see  page  /32). 
fine  marble.  In  the  interior  the  Osuna  (57  miles),  population, 
roof  is  supported  by  lofty  columns,  16,000.  On  the  hill  is  a  castle 
faced  below  with  fluted  semicircular  and  the  Colegiata.  The  streets  are 
pilasters,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  narrow  and  picturesque.  The  city 
these  being  surmounted  by  a  rich  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1240. 
cornice  and  entablature,  and  finally  The  Colegiata  is  a  fine  building, 
rising  with  a  second  tier  of  square  containing  a  Crucifixion  by  Ribera. 
pilasters.  Many  of  the  altars  are  La  Boda  (92  miles).  Here  the 
tine.  The  siUeria  of  the  choir  and  railway  from  Cortlova  to  Malaga  is 
the  two  organs  are  very  remarkable,   joined. 

The  chapel  of  ,the  Encamacian  Bobadilla  (104  miles),  which  is 
contains  a  richly  sculptured  and  the  junction  for  Granada:  ex- 
elegant  retable,  also  some  fine  cellent  buffet  at  the  station, 
paintings.  A  magnificent  view  can  Antequera  (114  miles),  popula- 
be  obtained  by  ascending  the  cath-  tion,  30,000.  Once  an  important 
edral  tower.  Roman  station.    It  was  recovered 

Many  Roman  antquities  have  from  the  Moors  in  1410.  Near  the 
been  found  in  the  environs  of  town  is  a  salt  lake.  It  is  now  famous 
Malaga.  for   its    manufactory    of    woollen 

The  church  of  Los  Santos  Mar-    cloths  and  blankets. 
tires  is  one  of  the  most  frequented       Loja  (138  miles).     This  pictur- 
in  the  city.    It  has  a  high  tower,    esque  town,  once  the  key  to  Gran- 
decorated   in  an  original  manner,    ada,  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  and 
The  interior  is  very  richly  adorned,    Isabella  in  1488,   after  a  siege  of 
and  contains  painted  wooden  sculp-    thirty-four  days, 
tures  representing  the  apostles  and       mora  (151  miles), 
saints.  PlnOB  Fuentes  (157  miles),  popu- 

Malaga  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  lation,  4109.  It  was  here  that 
wines,  and  for  its  raisins  ;  other  Columbus  was  stopped  by  Isabella's 
articles  of  export  are — oil,  almonds,    messenger. 

figs,  orange-peel,  lemons,  cochineal,  Santa  F^  (161  miles).  Built  by 
etc.  There  is  a  fine  drive  along  the  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  during  the 
shore  towards  Velez  Malaga.  siege  of  Granada  on  the  site  where 

their  camp  was  burned.  It  was  at 
Santa  F6  that  Isabella  gave  her 
sanction  to  Columbus  starting  on 
his  voyage  of  discovery. 

Granada  (167  miles)  {Hotels: 
see  "HoTBL  List"),  population, 
100,678. 

This  city  is  built  on  the  lower 
spurs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  ranges, 
and  is  divided  into  four  quarters, 
namely,  Granada  proper,  which 
occupies  the  space  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
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wealthier  [classes ;  the  AlhamJbray 
situated  on  a  high  hill  that  com- 
mands the  rest  of  the  city,  and  is 
called  La  Sierra  del  Sol  (the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Sun),  the  AlbaiciUy 
which  occupies  the  upper  part  of  a 
hill  separated  from  tne  Sierra  del 
Sol  by  the  valley  of  the  Darro ; 
and,  finally,  the  quarter  of  Ante- 
qtteruela,  also  a  suburb,  inhabited 
chieriy  by  artisans,  and  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  Albaicin. 

The  whole  district  abounds  in 
beautiful  scenery,  and  the  snowy 
mountains,  which  form  the  back- 
ground of  the  city,  give  the  air  a 
delightful  freshness  even  in  the 
hottest  season. 

The  avenue  which  leads  to  the 
Alhambra — "the  pride  of  Gra- 
nada, and  the  boast  of  Spain" — 
begins  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
city,  and  conducts  the  traveller 
through  a  massive  gateway  of 
modem  architecture  up  the  steep 
side  of  a  hill,  where  it  is  lined  with 
trees  and  parterres  of  aromatic 
shrubs.  A  turn  in  the  avenue 
leads  to  the  famous  Tower  or  Gate 
of  Jvstice. 

In  the  Plaza  de  las  Algvbes,  or 
Square  of  the  Cisterns,  is  situated 
the  Torre  de  la  Vela,  or  watch 
tower,  where  the  Christian  flag  was 
first  hoisted  by  Cardinal  Mendoza. 
This  tower  contains  the  bell  that 
announces  the  hours  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  Vega,  which  operation 
is  regulated  to  the  present  day 
according  to  the  rules  and  forms 
established  by  the  Moors  more  than 
400  years  ago. 

On  one  side  of  the  square  ex- 
tends the  palace  of  Charles  V., 
built  in  the  Renaissance  style,  still 
remaining  unfinished. 

The  name  Alhaiiibra  denotes 
"the  red  house."  This  palace  of 
the  Moorish  kings  consists  of  a  vast 
and  irregular  collection  of  build- 
ings, built  of  brick,  slightly  red- 
dened, the  walls  of  which  enclose 
a  plateau  770  yards  in  length  and 
200  yards  wide.  It  comprises 
numerous  courts  and  halls,  of 
which  the  two  principal    are  the 


Paiio  de  los  Leones  (Court  of  Lions) 
and  the  Patio  de  los  Arrayones. 

The  Court  of  Lions  is  100  feet 
in  length  and  50  feet  in  breadth, 
environed  with  a  colonnade  7  feet 
broad  on  the  sides,  and  10  feet  at 
the  end,  of  light  Moorish  arches 
on  slender  marble  columns.  This 
apartment  has  been  pronounced 
"the  pearl  of  the  Alhambra, 
solemn  as  a  cloister,  and  charming 
as  a  picture  from  the  Arabian 
Nights."  The  square  is  paved  with 
coloured  tiles,  the  colonnade  with 
white  marble.  Above  and  below 
is  a  border  of  small  escutcheons, 
enamelled  blue  and  gold,  with  an 
Arabic  motto,  signifying  "No 
conqueror  but  God. "  The  columns 
that  support  the  roof  are  of  white 
marble,  and  very  slender.  The 
width  of  the  horseshoe  arches  above 
them  is  4  feet  2  inches  for  the  larger 
ones,  and  3  feet  for  the  smaller. 
Above  each  arch  is  a  large  square 
of  arabesques,  "surrounded  with  a 
rim  of  characters,  generally  quota- 
tions from  the  Koran.  Over  the 
pillars  is  another  square  of  filigree 
work,  "like  a  tissue  of  Brussels 
lace."  In  the  centre  of  the  court 
is  the  celebrated  lion  fountain,  a 
basin  of  Oriental  alabaster,  sup- 
ported upon  twelve  animals,  which 
rather  resemble  panthers  than 
lions.  This  fountain  is  embellished 
with  festoons  and  Arabic  distiches. 

The  Patio  de  los  Arrayones,  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  is  an  oblong 
square  with  a  deep  basin  of  water  in 
the  middle,  two  flights  of  marble 
steps  leading  to  the  bottom.  Round 
this  court  runs  a  peristvle  paved 
with  marble  ;  the  arches  Dear  upon 
very  slight  pillars,  and  the  ceiling 
and  walls  are  encrusted  with  fret- 
work in  stucco,  so  minute  and 
intricate  as  to  almost  defy  the 
labours  of  the  most  patient 
draughtsman  to  follow  it.  In  every 
division  are  Arabic  sentences.  The 
ceilings  are  gilt,  or  painted,  and 
time  has  caused  no  diminution  in 
the  freshness  of  their  colours.  The 
lower  part  of  the  walls  Ls  mosaic, 
disposed    in    fantastic   knots    and 
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festoons.  The  porch  on  the  right 
hand  opens  into  an  octagon  vault 
under  the  Emperor's  palace,  and 
forms  a  perfect  whispering  gallery. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  colon- 
nade is  a  circular  room,  with  a 
fountain  in  the  middle.  The  form 
of  the  hall,  the  elegance  of  its 
cupola,  and  the  exquisite  manner 
in  which  the  stucco  is  designed  and 
painted,  exceed  description.  Every- 
thing inspires  the  most  pleasing 
ideas  ;  yet  in  this  retreat  it  is  said 
Boabdil  assembled  the  Abencerrages, 
and  caused  their  heads  to  be  struck 
oflf  into  the  fountains,  in  token 
whereof  red  stains  on  the  central 
marble  fountain  are  still  pointed 
out  to  the  romantic.  Opposite  to 
the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages  is  the 
little  myrtle  garden  of  Lmdaraja, 
leading  to  the  apartments  of  Charles 
v.,  around  which  are  frequent  in- 
scriptions of  the  Emperor's  favourite 
motto,  Pitts  OtUre,  This  leads  to 
the  Tocador  de  la  Reinay  or  the 
dressing-room  of  the  Sultana.  It  is 
a  small  square  cabinet  in  an  open 
gallery,  into  which  perfumes  as- 
cended through  perforated  tiles 
from  a  furnace  below.  The 
Emperor  caused  this  pretty  room  to 
be  painted  with  representations  of 
his  wars,  and  a  variety  of  grotesque 
subjects. 

There  are  numerous  other  apart- 
ments, including  the  Hall  of  Am- 
bassadors,  which  contains  the 
mottoes  of  all  the  kings  of  Granada, 
and  is  mc^ificently  decorated  ;  and 
the  Audience  Holly  the  interior  of 
which  is  inlaid  with  mosaics  of 
various  colours,  disposed  in  knots, 
stars,  and  other  figures.  The  walls 
are  15  feet  thick. 

The  Alhambra  was  commenced 
by  Aben  Alhamar,  the  founder  of 
Granada,  in  1248,  and  its  principal 
additions  and  embellishments  were 
the  works  of  Youzef-Aben-el- 
He^jadj,  the  seventh  King  of 
Granada,  who  ascended  the  throne 
In  1333. 

The  restorations  of  the  Alhambra 
have  been  admirably  carried  on  by 
Se&or  Contreras  since  1862,  when 


y 

Queen  Isabella  to  repair  the  palace. 
The  Sefior's  studio  will  well  repay  a 
visit. 

The  royal  country-house  of  the 
Oeneralife  is  situated  higher  on  the 
hill  than  the  palace,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  small  ravine,  and 
by  tne  lines  of  the  fortifications. 
Both  the  Alhambra  and  the  Gen- 
eralife  overhang  the  deep  and 
narrow  valley  of  the  Darro,  which 
precipitates  itself  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  falls  into  the  Genii, 
not  far  from  the  city. 

The  Generalife  is  of  small  dimen- 
sions, and  its  chief  attractions  are 
the  HaU  of  the  Princes^  the  HcUl  of 
the  Portraits^  and  the  hall  which 
was  formerly  a  private  mosaue,  but 
has  been  converted  into  a  Cnristian 
chapeL 

A  private  door  on  the  highest 
terrace  of  the  Generalife  leads  to  a 
spot  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
called  the  Silla  del  Bey  Moro,  or 
Chair  of  the  Moorish  King,  from 
which  there  is  a  splendid  view  of 
the  surrounding  landscape. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  splendid  but 
irregular  building.  It  is  profusely 
ornamented  with  jasper  and  marble, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  sup- 
ported by  twelve  superb  columns, 
in  front  of  which  are  statues  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  in  gilded  bronze. 
The  adjoining  chapel  contains  some 
of  the  best  pictures  and  statues  by 
the  Spanish  artist  Alonzo-Cano,  and 
his  pupil  Pedro-de-Mena ;  and  a 
**  Holy  Family  "  by  Murillo  ;  and 
among  its  numerous  monuments  are 
those  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
who  are  buried  in  the  Royal  Chapel. 

The  GapUla  de  las  Reyes  Qatoticos 
communicates  with  the  cathedral, 
but  is  under  a  separate  roof.  It  is 
of  Gothic  architecture,  and  remark- 
able for  the  boldness  of  its  arch, 
which  supports  the  roof.  It  con- 
tains the  marble  tombs  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  whose  remains  are  in 
the  vault  underneath,  together  with 
those  of  their  daughter  Juana  and 
her  husband  Philip  I. 

Ferdinand's  sword  is  shown,  and 
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Isabella's  crown  and  sceptre,  also 
the  Royal  standards  used  at  the  Con- 
quest, and  a  splendid  vestment 
worked  by  Isabella  for  Cardinal 
Mendoza. 

The  Church  of  San  OeronimOy 
belonging  to  the  ancient  convent  of 
the  Hieronymites,  is  a  noble  piece 
of  architecture.  It  contains  the 
tomb  of  the  Great  Cai)tain,  Gonsalvo 
of  Cordova,  by  whom  it  was  founded. 
Two  kneeling  statues  of  Gonsalvo 
and  his  wife  are  placed,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  high  altar. 

Among  other  objects  of  interest 
are  the  palace  of  the  Chancilleria, 
the  Episcopal  Palace,  and  the 
Alcaieria,  the  latter  an  ancient 
Moorish  bazaar,  containing  about 
200  shops,  and  still  applied  to  its 
original  use ;  a  spacious  theatre 
buUt  by  General  Sebastiani  during 
the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
French  army,  and  an  amphitheatre. 

The  principal  Plaaa,  or  s<]uares, 
are  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitudorif 
400  feet  by  200  feet,  embellished  by 
an  elegant  jasper  fountain;  the 
Plaza  MavcTj  and  the  Plaza  del 
Triunfo.  the  last-named  being  the 
scene  of  the  final  victory  gained 
by  the  Christians  over  the  Moors, 
to  commemorate  which,  a  large 
monument  of  white  marble  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  square.  Op- 
posite to  the  facade  of  the  theatre  a 
monument  has  been  raised  to  the 
memory  of  the  heroic  lady  Donna 
Mariana  Pineda,  and  the  other 
martyrs  of  liberty  in  1831. 

The  Vega,  or  plain,  upon  which 
the  city  is  situated,  contains  within 
its  circuit  not  less  than  fifty-two 
towns ;  and  in  its  centre  appears 
the  Soto  de  Roma^  a  tract  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which 
was  granted  to  the  first  duke  and 
his  successors  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  services,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Peninsular  War. 


ROUTE  189. 

VALENCIA  TO  BARCELONA, 
BY  TARRAGONA. 

To  Tarragona,  172  miles.  Ist  class, 
123  r.  86  s.;  2nd,  79  r.  20  s.; 
3rrf,  58  r.  60  s, 

MURVIEDRO  (18  miles)  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Roman  town  of  Saguntum,  of  which 
many  remains  have  been  discovered* 
Crossing  the  Palencia,  we  skirt  a 
mountain  range,  beneath  which 
stretches  a  plain  covered  with  corn- 
fields, oliveyards,  and  vineyards. 
Nides  (32  miles),  a  fortified  town  of 
4100  inhabitants,  is  celebrated  for 
its  mineral  waters.  Passing  several 
other  places,  we  reach  Castellon 
DB  LA  Plana  (43  miles)  {Hotel :  de 
Espana),  population,  20,500.  This 
is  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated 
painter,  Francisco  Ribalt^.  Some 
of  his  works  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
church  of  La  Sangre,  and  in  the 
Casa  Capitvlar,  in  the  Plaza  de  la 
Constitudon.  The  Torre  de  las 
Gampanas  is  an  octagonal  belfry, 
265  feet  high.  There  are  some  good 
paintings  in  the  several  convents. 
Benicarlo  (88  miles),  population, 
8000,  is  a  fortified  town,  with  a 
small  port.  The  district  is  rich  in 
vineyards,  and  the  chief  business  of 
the  place  is  the  production  of  a 
strong  red  wine,  which  is  imported 
to  Bordeaux,  and  used  to  strengthen 
the  poorer  kinds  of  claret  for  the 
English  and  American  markets. 
Viruiroz  (91^  miles),  population, 
10,000,  is  famous  for  its  fisheries  of 
sturgeon  and  lampreys.  Tortosa 
(120  miles),  population,  22,000,  is  a 
fortified  town,  situated  on  the 
Ebro.  The  GathedrcU  is  ornamented 
with  fine  marbles  and  bas-reliefs. 
The  chapel  of  the  Santa  Cinta  con- 
tains the  girdle  said  to  have  been 
brought  down  from  heaven  in  1178 
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by  the  Virgin  herself,  and  delivered 
to  a  priest.  It  is  said  that  it  works 
miracles  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 
The  Castle  is  in  rains.  The  view 
from  the  battlements  is  very  fine. 
Passing  some  unimportant  places, 
we  reach 

Tarragona  (172  miles)  {Hotel: 
Paris),  population,  34,000.  This 
was  a  great  city  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  It  stands  on  a  hill  above 
the  Francoli,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  spacious  and  richly-cultivated 
plain.  The  handsome  Gothic  Cathe- 
dral was  erected  in  the  eleventh 
century.  Its  fa9ade  is  adorned  with 
numerous  reliefs  and  statues.  The 
interior  is  plain  but  Imposing. 
There  are  some  beautiful  painted 
windows ;  the  silleria  of  the  choir 
is  finely  carved  in  wood ;  the 
cloisters  are  worth  a  visit.  The 
Plaza  de  la  Constitudon  occupies 
the  site  of  a  Roman  circus.  Amongst 
other  remains  are  those  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Forum,  the  Palace  of 
Augustus,  and  the  Aqueduct. 

From  Tarragona  to  Barcelona, 
63^  miles.  1st  class,  51  reals  ;  2nd, 
38  reals  ;  3rd,  26  reals. 

Near  Torre  de  Barra  (8  miles),  we 
observe  a  very  fine  Roman  trium- 
phal arch.  Passiug  through  a 
beautiful  country,  we  reach  Marto- 
RELL  (45^  miles),  population,  5000. 
The  chief  object  of  mterest  here  is 
the  fine  Roman  bridge  called  the 
Puente  del  DiabolOj  with  a  trium- 
phal arch  at  one  end. 

Barcelona  (63^  miles)  {Hotels: 
see  "Hotel  List"),  population, 
450,000.  This,  the  most  important 
manufacturing  city  and  seaport  in 
Spain,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  district.  It  is  walled,  and  has 
a  citadel,  which,  however,  is  effectu- 
ally commanded  by  the  fortress  of 
Montjoi  on  the  south-west.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Rambla 
(river-bed),  which  is  a  beautiful  pro- 
menade. The  streets  of  the  old  town 
are  narrow  and  ill  paved,  but  those 
of  the  new  town  are  more  spacious 
and  regular,  while  most  of  the 
houses  are  of  hewn  stone,  and  of  an 


imposing  appearance.  The  squares 
are  numerous,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  small  and  Irregular.  The 
largest  of  them,  the  Plaza  dd 
PalaciOf  is  very  spacious  and 
elegant,  having  on  one  side  the 
governor's  palace,  on  the  opposite 
side  the  Exchange,  on  the  south 
the  sea-gate  and  the  custom  house, 
and  on  the  north  a  row  of  good 
houses.  In  the  centre  stands  a 
beautiful  marble  fountain.  The 
houses  are  four  and  five  storeys 
high,  having  large  windows  with 
balconies.  Many  of  them  have 
their  fronts  adorned  with  painting 
in  fresco  ;  and  several  of  the  public 
buildings  are  remarkable,  both  on 
account  of  their  external  beauty 
and  the  curiosities  which  they  con- 
tain. The  CaihedraZy  which  is 
ab9ut  160  feet  long  and  62  feet 
broad,  has  a  magnificent  appearance. 
Twelve  Grothic  pillars  separate  the 
nave  and  aisles ;  and  a  large  octa- 
gonal dome,  of  Gothic  architecture, 
with  eight  galleries,  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  space  between  the 
choir  and  the  great  door.  The 
sanctuary,  which  stands  over  a 
subterranean  chapel  containing  the 
relics  of  St  Eulalia,  is  formed  by  ten 
pillars  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  and 
enclosing  the  great  altar,  which  is 
in  the  Gothic  style,  and  of  exquisite 
workmanship.  The  convent  of  La 
Merd  has  a  large  church,  with  a 
Doric  portal,  and  a  fine  front  com- 
posed of  two  storeys  of  Corinthian 
and  Ionic  architecture.  Its  cloister, 
which  is  60  feet  square,  is  beauti- 
fully executed ;  and  the  portico,  of 
16  arcades,  which  surrounds  it,  is 
supported  by  20  Doric  columns  of 
marble.  Above  the  portico  is  a 
spacious  gallery,  which  has,  on  the 
outside,  32  arcades,  on  Ionic 
columns  of  marble,  ornamented 
with  a  balustrade  of  grey  marble. 
The  convent  of  San  Francisco  has  a 
large  and  handsome  Gothic  church, 
with  a  cloister  adorned  with  paint- 
ings. The  parish  church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Mar,  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  the  finest  in  Barcelona. 
The  principal  altar  is  a  rich  assem- 
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blage  of  white,  black,  and  mixed 
marble.  The  PcUado  de  la  Dis- 
putacioTif  now  the  Audienciaj  where 
the  States  of  Catalonia  assembled, 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  edifices  in 
the  city,  and  contains  the  archives 
and  charters  of  the  crown  of 
Aragon.  The  palace  of  the  counts 
of  Barcelona  and  the  kings  of  Ara- 
gon, distinguished  by  the  noble 
simplicity  of  its  architecture,  is  now 
occupied  by  a  nunnery  and  an 
academy  of  medicine.  The  Ex- 
change is  a  rectangular  building, 
230  feet  long  and  77  feet  wide,  and 
has  a  noble  and  majestic  appearance. 
Of  other  modern  buildings,  the 
principal  are  the  custom  house, 
theatre,  and  the  prison. 

Barcelona  possesses  numerous 
charitable  ana  benevolent  institu- 
tions, and  among  literary  institu- 
tions may  be  mentioned  four  public 
libraries  and  two  museums,  an 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres^  and  a 
Royal  Acadefiny  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Barcelona  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  who 
called  it  BardnOy  after  their  general 
Hamilcar  Barca.  It  was  here  that 
Columbus  was  received  by  Ferdin- 
and and  Isabella  on  his  return  from 
his  first  voyage. 


ROUTE  190. 

BARCELONA  TO  .MADRID. 

441i  miles,  1st  class,  355  r.  50  c; 
2nd,  269  r.  65  c. ;  Zrd,  181  r. 
80  c. 

THE  first  place  of  importance 
after  leaving  Barcelona  is 
Sabadell  (134  miles),  a  town  of 
25,000  inhabitants,  styled  the 
"Manchester  of  Catalonia,"  from 
its  extensive  manufactures  of 
"otton    and   wool.      Tarrasa    (20 


miles)  has  numerous  cloth  .manu- 
factories. Manresa  (40  miles), 
population,  13,340,  has  manu- 
factories of  cloth  and  cotton 
foods,  and  several  distilleries. 
*assing  several  places  of  no  im- 
portance, we  reach  Lerida  (113J 
miles)  [Hotel:  Luis),  population, 
26,000,  situated  on  the  Segre. 
The  Old  Cathedral,  dating  from 
the  13th  century,  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Byzantine  Gothic 
architecture.  It  was  converted 
into  a  fortress  by  the  French  in 
1707,  and  it  has  not  since  been 
used  for  religious  services.  The 
New  Cathedral,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  III.,  is  a  Corinthian 
structure.  The  church  of  San 
Lorenzo  has  some  good  tracery. 
The  church  of  San  Juan  is  a  fine 
building.  Passing  several  places 
of  no  note,  we  reach  Saragossa 
(228  miles).  For  a  description  of 
this  city,  and  of  the  remainder 
of  the  journey  to  Madrid,  see 
Route  181. 


ROUTE  191. 

BARCELONA  TO  GERONA. 

(Connecting  with  the  new  line 
(1878)  to  Perpignan.) 

654  miles,    \st  class,  50  r,;  2nd, 
40  r.j  ^rd,  27  r,  68  c, 

THERE  are  two  routes,  one 
by  the  coast,  the  other  in- 
land. By  the  former  we  paas 
Mataro  (17J  miles),  a  busy  town 
of  18,000  inhabitants,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  are  some 
much-frequented  mineral  springs"; 
and  Arenys  (23  miles),  a  town  of 
4500  inhabitants,  possessing  dock- 
yards, manufactories  of  lace,  linen, 
and  soap,  and  a  training  school  for 
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the  merchant  service;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  place  also 
tiiere  are  mineral  springs  which 
are  held  in  great  estimation.  By 
the  latter  route  the  most  important 
place  passed  is  GranoUesrs  (18 
miles),  population,  4500,  a  manu- 
facturing town.  The  coast -route 
is  much  the  more  agreeable  of  the 
two. 

Oerona  (65|  miles)  {Hotel:  de 
los  Italianos\  population,  19,000. 
This  is  an  ancient  Moorish  city. 
The  Oathedral  was  originally 
founded  by  Charlemagne  in  786, 
and  subsequently  rebuilt  in  the 
11th  century.  Considerable  addi- 
tions were  made  in  the  14th,  15th, 
16th,  and  17th  centuries.  The 
altar  and  retable  are  of  silver, 
and  there  are  some  paintings  and 
enamels.  The  nave  is  constructed 
with  a  single  vault,  its  width  is 
71  feet. 

The  church  of  San  Pedro  and  the 
^  collegiate  church  of  San  Felix  are 
interesting  structures. 

The  railway  to  Perpignan  was 
completed  in  January  1878.  The 
distance  from  Gerona  to  Perpig- 
nan is  48^  miles.  We  pass  the 
strongly  fortified  town  of  Fiqub- 
RAS,  population,  7500.  The  Cas- 
tillo de  San  Fernando^  a  fortress 
of  great  strength,  conteins  maga- 
zines, and  barracks  for  15,000  men 
and  500  horses.  The  French  rail- 
way is  reached  at  Porte  Vendres, 
whence  to  Perpignan  is  half  an 
hour's  ride. 

Perpignan  {Hotels:  Grand,  de 
V Europe,  des  Ambassadeurs),  popu- 
lation, 26,000.  It  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tet,  in  the 
plain  of  Boussillon.  The  vine- 
yards are  numerous,  and  here  the 
celebrated  wine  of  the  name  is  pro- 
duced. There  is  a  magnificent 
view  from  the  Qitadel,  The 
Cathedral  was  founded  in  1320. 
It  possesses  no  features  of  interest. 
The  remains  of  an  older  cathedral, 
called  St  Jean  le  Vieux,  are  close 
by.  The  Loge,  or  Bourse  (in 
Spanish  Lonja),  has  a  curious 
Moorish  and  Gothic  cloister,  and 
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a  highly  decorated  fa^e.  The 
Promenades  in  the  environs  are 
delightful.  Trains  several  times  a 
day  continue  on  to  Cette,  Narbonne, 
and  all  parts  of  France. 


ROUTE  192. 

MADRID  TO  LISBON. 

412  miles;  timej  21 J  hours.  Ato- 
cha  station.  Fares:  1st  class, 
15,820  reis;  2nd  class,  11,640 
rets  ;  drd  class,  8200  reis. 

THE  most  direct  route  is  by 
Talavera  de  la  Regna.  The 
railway  passes  through  an  .unin- 
teresting country.  Talavera  de 
LA  Reqna  (81  miles)  is  charmingly 
situated  on  the  Tf^gus,  and  con- 
tains several  ancient  churches 
and  many  pleasant  alamedas. 
The  celebrated  battle  between  the 
French  and  the  Allies  was  fought 
here  in  1809.  Plascensia  (14U 
miles).  The  town  itself  is  o 
miles  from  the  stetion,  to  which 
there  is  a  branch  railway.  From 
Plascensia  a  pleasant  excursion 
can  be  made  to  the  monastery  of 
Yuste,  where  Charles  V.  retired 
on  his  abdication;  and  where  he 
died  in  1558.  Valencia  de  Al- 
cantara, the  frontier  town  of 
Portugal ;  buffet  ;  custom  -  house 
examination.  At  Abrantes  is  the 
church  of  St  Francesia,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Portugal.  Napoleon's  . 
General  Junot  took  his  title  from 
this  place.  We  pass  several  places 
whicn  deserve  no  particular  men- 
tion before  reaching 

Lisbon  {Hotels :  Braganzd,  Grand 
Hotel  Central),  population,  340,000. 

Lisbon,  in  Portuguese  Liaboa,  is 
the  capital  of  Portugal,  and  one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  Europel  It  is 
admirably   situated    on  the  right 
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bank  of  the  Tagus,  and,  as  6een 
from  the  iiTer,  presents  a  magni- 
ficent appearance. 

The  city  is  diyided  into  four 
quarters,  or  hairros:  the  old  citv, 
AJfaTfuif  which  escaped  the  earth- 
quake ;  RcyciOy  the  modem  city ; 
Alcantara  f  and  Bairro  Alto. 
These  districts  are  divided  into 
parishes. 

The  Pra^a  de  Comtnerdo  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  numerous 
squares  of  Lisbon ;  it  is  also  called 
the  Esplanade  of  the  Palace  (Jer- 
reiro  ao  Paco)y  and  the  English 
have  named  it  Black  Horse 
Square,  after  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Joseph  I.  in  the  centre.  The 
most  important  public  edifices 
are  in  this  square,  including  the 
Custom  House,  Bourse,  India 
House,  etc. 

The  streets — ^Do  Ouro,  Da  Prata,, 
and  Augusta,  which  abut  on  this 
squar^,  are  large,  straight,  and 
formed  of  fine,  uniform  houses. 

The  oldest  promenade  of  the 
capital  is.  the  Passeio  Publico,  It 
is  planted  with  fine  trees,  and 
ornamented  with  marble  basins  of: 
flowers.  Near  this  place  is  the 
principal  market,  called  Figuiera. 
Tlie  Passeio  San  Pedro  d' Alcantara 
and  Passeio  da  Estrella  are  more 
agreeable  promenades  than  the 
Passeio  Publico,  and  command  fine 
views. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  mixture  of  old 
Gk)thic  and  modem  architecture. 
The  fafade  and  the  apsis,  left 
standing  after  the  earthquake  of 
1755,  make  one  regret  tnat  the 
other  portions  of  the  edifice  have 
not  been  rebuilt  in  the  same  style. 
The  interior  is  very  ornamental. 

The  church  of  San  Roque  con- 
tains riches  and  works  of  art  in 
profusion.  Each  chapel  possesses 
sufficient  to  enrich  a  large  church. 
The  Chapel  Royal  of  St  John  the 
Baptist  is  full  of  pictures,  is  paved 
with  mosaics,  and  the  altar  is  of 
amethyst,  lapis  lazuli,  and  massive 
silver,  with  columns  in  cornelian 
and  lapis  lazuli. 

The  Church  of  the  Sacred  Hea/ri, 


near  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites 
of  Estrella,  is  a  splendid  construc- 
tion in  white  marble.  It  is  a  re-' 
duced  copy  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 
In  the  choir  is  the  monument  of 
the  founder,  the  Queen  Dona 
Maria  I. 

The  roval  familv  occupy  the  two 
palaces  or  Neceasidades  and  Ajnda, 
The  former  was  commenced  in  1473. 
by  Don  Juan  V.*  It  is  composed 
of  the  palace  and  the  convent 
which  that  prince  built  dose  by. 
This  residence  has  since  been 
greatly  embellished.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  splendid  gardens,  and 
affords  a  fine  view  of  the  roadstead. 
It  contains  many  interesting  works' 
of  art. 

The  P(dace  qf  Ajuda,  which  the 
King  and  Queen  mostly  inhabit, 
is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  hill. 
It  was  constracted.  by  King  Juan 
VI.,  and  is  an  imposing  edifice. 
The  style  of  architecture  being 
pure  Greek,  contrasts  >  strangely - 
with  that  of  the  Moorish  and 
Gothic  edifices  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  The  view  from '  this 
palace  embraces  the  Tagus,  the 
bay,  and  the  whole  panorama  of 
Lisbon. 

There  is  a  fine  aqueduct,  by 
which  the  city  is  supplied  with 
water,  worthy  of  comparison,  for 
its  beauty  and  solidity,  with  the 
most  remarkable  works  of  the 
Romans.  It  took  nineteen  years  to 
constract,  from  1713  to  1782. 

The  principal  establishments  are: < 
the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  MusiCy 
a  School  of  Surgery y  a  Polytechnic 
School,  Academy  of  Sciences ,  School 
of  Naval  ArchUecture,  and  the 
National  Library^  containing 
150,000  volumes  and  10,000  manu- 
scripts. Amongst  the  benevolent' 
establishments  are  the  SaiUa  Casa 
da  Misericordia,  for  orphans  and 
foundlings  ;  the  Ca^a  Pia,  an 
orphan  school  established  in  the 
convent  of  Belem  ;  and  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the' 
blind. 

The.  theatres  are  six  in  number : . 
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San  Carlos,  for  Italian  Opera ;  the 
theatre  of  Dona  Marian  devoted  to 
the  legitimate  drama  ;  that  of  Don 
FevnaivdOf  where  the  plays  are 
performed  sometimes  in  French 
and  sometimes  in  Portuguese  ;  and 
the  Oymnaae,  a  vaudeville  theatre. 
The  small  theatres  are  those  of  Rtui 
do8  Condes  and  Salitre.  There  are 
also  two  circuses,  for  equestrian 
exercises  and  bull-fights. 

The  foundation  of  Lisbon  is  said 
to  date  from  the  time  of  Ulysses. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  Romans, 
but  without  acquiring  any  import- 
ance. 

On  the  1st  November  1765,  the 
terrible  earthquake  took  place  which 
left  a  portion  of  this  beautiful 
capital  a  mass  of  ruins,  piled  upon 
thousands  of  dead  bodies.  An  ex- 
tensive fire  completed  the  disaster ; 
it  lasted  three  days,  and  destroyed 
iJmost  all  that  the  earthquake  nad 
spared.  The  French  army  entered 
Lisbon  in  1807.  In  1808  .the  Duke 
of  Wellington  retook  it  from  the 
French. 

Cintra.— Fifteen  miles  north-west 
of  Lisbon  is  the  picturesquely  situated 
town  of  Cintra.  It  stands  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Sierra  de  Cintra, 
and  is  surrounded  with  fine  country 
residences.  The  ancient  royal  palace, 
once  occupied  by  the  Moorish  kings, 
is  a  strange  mixture  of  Moorish  and 
Christian  architecture.  A  charming 
view  of  the  town  and  of  the  sea 
may  be  had  from  the  top  of  a  hill 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish 
castle.  On  another  hill-top  stands 
La  PenTuZy  once  a  convent,  now  a 
royal  residence.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood is  a  convent  called  the  Cork 
Convent,  the  cells  being  cut  in  the 
rock  and  lined  with  cork  to  prevent 
dampness. 

The  celebrated  Convention  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  in 
1808,  by  which  the  former  agreed 
to  evacuate  Portugal,  was  con- 
cluded here.  Lord  Byron  wrote 
enthusiastically  of  the  beauties  of 
Cintra,  which  he  called  **a  new 
Eden."  It  was  then  the  property 
of  Alderman  Beckford,  and  is  now 


owned  by  another  Englishman,  Sir 
Francis  Cook,  Bart.  • 
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ROITTE  192a. 

MADRID  TO  LISBON. 

Distance,  674  miles,    \st  -cUiss.  • 
353  r.  40  c;  2,nd,  269  r.  41  c. 

(For  description  of  the  route  as  far 
as  Manzanares  (1232  miles),  see 
Route  186.) 

'E  proceed  for  some  distance 
tnrough  places  of  no  eepe^ 
cial.  iAterest,  and  reach  Ciudad. 
Rbal  a64^  miles)  {Hotel:  B  Oar- 
cia\  Here  are  a  handsome  chitrch,< 
a  large  hospital,  and  a  curious 
Moorish  gateway,  called  Paerta  del 
Toledo. 

After  leaving  Ciudad  Real  we 
pass  several  puu^es  of  no  interest,- 
gradually  approaching  a  region 
abounding  in  quicksilver  mines. 

Almaden  (236  miles),  population, 
9200.  All  the  importance  of  this 
town  consists  in  its  quicksilver 
mines,  the  richest  and  most  cele- 
brated of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

Belalcazar  (249  miles),  popula- 
tion, 3000.  A  very  ancient  fortified 
town.  Its  celebrated  fortress  was 
formerly  one  of  the  grandest  in 
Spain.  There  are  still  some  in- 
teresting remains. 

Castuera  (277^  miles),  popula- 
tion, 6200.  Chief  town  of  a  vast 
territory  which  formed,  in  the 
ancient  province  of  Estremadura^ 
a  district  called  La  Serena,  which 
was  defended  by  a  line  of  fortresses^ 
named  the  seven  forts  of  La  Serena; 

Magacela  (295  miles).  One  of 
the  seven  fortified  places  of  •  La 
Serena.  The  ruins  of  •  the  f(»t 
occupy  the  summit  of  a  hill'  rising 
above  the  town. 
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Mttrida  (337i  miles)  {H&td:  de 
Diego  Segura),  population,  6000. 
This  place  is  interesting  from  the 
numerous  and  interesting  Roman 
remains  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
town  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
which  testify  to  i&  ancient  magni- 
ficence. Of  these  the  most  interest- 
ing are  the  splendid  Bridge  of  81 
arches,  which  crosses  the  Gnadiana ; 
another  bridge  across  the  Albar 
Brogras ;  the  remains  of  a  magni- 
ficent Aqtteduct  ;  the  Triumphal 
Arch  of  Trajan,  which  the  inhab- 
itants have  designated  that  of  St 
James ;  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Mars,  which  was  a  splendid  edifice 
in  white  marble ;  the  Temple  of 
Dianttf  in  the  colonnade  of  which 
a  grandee  of  Spain  has  built  a 
palace ;  the  Circus  Maximus ;  a 
Theatre ;  also  considerable  vestiges 
of  ramparts,  towers,  and  monu- 
mental gates.  Passing,  among  other 
places,  Talavera,  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  principal  battles  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  we  reach 

BadaJOB  (374i  miles)  (Hotels: 
Las  tres  Na^cUynes,  Lis  Caballeros^f 
population,  22,899.  The  town  is 
entered  by  the  beautiful  bridge  of 
Gnadiana,  and  by  the  gate  of  La 
Trinidad.  The  bridge  is  formed  of 
28  arches,  and  was  built  in  1596. 

Badajos  is  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince, and  residence  of  the  captain- 
general  of  Estremadura.  The  houses 
are  well-built,  generally  elegant, 
the  painted  fa9ades  giving  them  an 
agreeable  aspect. 

The  Plaza  de  la  Constitv4iion, 
generally  called  the  Gampo  de  San 
Juan,  is  a  vast  square,  on  which  is 
built  the  cathedral,  the  theatre,  the 
cafes,  the  town-hall,  and  in  the 
middle  is  a  promenade,  or  Salon, 
planted  with  trees,  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  solid  edifice, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  fortress 
rather  than  of  a  church,  constructed 
with  the  view  of  affording  an  asylum 
to  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  attack. 
It  contains  two  fine  statues  of  St 
John  the  Baptist  and  Notre  Bame 
de  la  Conception,  a  rich  tomb  of 


the  Archbishop  Marin  del  Bodezno,. 
a  choir  with  a  siUeria  artistically 
sculptured. 

Badi^os  is  the  native  place  of  the 
celebrated  navigator  Vasco  Nunez 
of  Balboa,  and  of  the  painter 
Morales,  sumamed  the  Divine.  The 
latter  died  in  a  state  of  poverty  in 
1586,  seventy-five  years  of  age. 
This  place  is  famous  in  the  annals 
of  England  for  the  heroism  of  the 
British  troops  at  the  siege  in  April 
1812. 

From  Badajos  to  Lisbon,  176 
miles.  1st  class,  5340  reis;  2nd, 
4150  reis.  (180  reis  equal  lOd,,  or 
20  cents.) 

Ftontera  (379^  miles).  The 
Spanish  frontier  is  here  crossed, 
and  passports  and  luggage  are 
examined. 

ELyas  (10  miles),  population, 
12,200.  This  is  the  strongest  city 
of  the  kin^om.  Forts  Ltppe  and 
Santa-Lv^na  are  said  to  be  im- 
pregnable. -Here  is  a  fine  Roman 
aqueduct,  constructed  of  three  tiers 
of  arches,  and  presenting  a  pictur- 
esque appearance.  The  Gothic 
cathedral  contains  some  fine  stained 


Portalegre  (41  miles),  popula- 
tion, 6400.  The  see  of  a  bishop. 
Here  are  several  cloth  manufac- 
tories, and  in  the  environs  some 
considerable  marble  quarries. 

Crato  (45  miles).  This  place  was 
formerly  the  headquarters  of  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  the 
riiins  of  whose  castle  still  exist. 
Passing  some  other  places  of  no 
note,  we  reach 

Abrantes  (92  miles),  a  strongly 
fortified  town.  It  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  Napoleon's  expedi- 
tion against  Portugal  in  1809-10. 

Santarem  (128  miles)  {Hotel: 
de  Fdicia)f  population,  8000.  It 
contains  some  curious  remains  of 
Moorish  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages.  We  pass  several  places  which 
deserve  no  particular  mention  before 
reaching  Lisbon  (see  page  741). 
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207  milea,     1st   dassy  6000  rets; 
2ndf  4670  reis  (10  hours), 

THOMAR  (9  miles).  With  a 
beautiful  convent,  formerly 
the  headquarters  of  the  Order  of 
Christ)  and  said  to  be  the  most 
remarkable  in  Portugal  after  that 
of  Batalha. 

Pombal  (105  miles),  population, 
4500.  Some  traces  of  Saracenic 
architecture,  an  ancient  chapel  of 
the  TemplarA,  ruins  of  an  old 
Roman  castle,  restored  in  the  Moor- 
ish style.  The  town  is  surrounded 
with  fertile  and  well  -  cultivated 
lands. 

Colmbra  (135  miles),  population, 
20,000.  The  third  city  of  the  king, 
dom,  chief  place  of  the  province  of 
Bas  and  Beira,  see  of  a  bishop.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, on  a  hill  which  overlooks 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Mondego. 

The  principal  places  worth  visiting 
are  the  old  Vathedral,  a  true  model 
of  the  Moorish  style;  the  new 
Cathedral,  the  church  of  St  Croix, 
which  contains  the  tombs  of  the 
first  two  Portugese  kings,  Alphonse 
and  Sancho  ;  the  convent  of  Santa 
Clara,  and  the  monastery  of  St 
Francis,  and  the  fine  aqueduct 
which  supplies  the  city. 

The  University  of  Coimbra,  so 
celebrated  in  former  times,  still 
retains  some  of  its  importance,  and 
is  the  only  one  in  Portugal.  It  is 
governed  by  a  rector  nominated  by 
the  king.  It  comprises  five  facul- 
ties :  theology,  law,  medicine,  math- 
ematics, and  philosophy.  The 
students  number  between  800  and 
900.  The  palace  of  the  utiiversity 
is   remarkaole   for    its   extent,    if 


not  for  its  magnificence*  In  one 
immense  court  are  united  the 
library,  the  museum,  the  observa- 
tory, the  halls  of  science,  and 
examination  halls.  The  museum 
of  natural,  history,  chemistry,  and 
natural  philosophy,  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  existence. 

The  Botanical  Garden,  charm- 
ingly situated,  serves  for  a  public 
promenade ;  beyond-  the  garden  is 
a  fine  promenade  commanding  a 
spendid  view. 

The  Qwmto  das  Lagrimas,  where 
Inez  de  Castro  dwelt,  and  was 
assassinated,  may  be  visited. 

Passing  Aveiro  (171  miles)  and 
Ovar  (184  miles),  we  reach 

Oporto  or  Porto  {Hotds :  Grand, 
Lisi>onense)  (207  miles),  population, 
93,600.  This  was  the  capital  of 
Portugal  until  1174.  It  has  an 
academy,  six  hospitals,  four  col- 
leges, surgical  and  naval  schools, 
schools  of  commerce  and  philosophy, 
a  public  library,  and  a  picture 
gallery. 

The  city  is  admirably  situated  on 
the  declivity  of  two  Mils,  and  ex.- 
tends  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bouro,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  that 
ijver. 

Oporto  is  divided  into  three 
quarters.  One  of  these  ancient 
parishes,  San  Martinko  de  Cedo- 
jeita,  was  built  in  559,  and  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  legendary 
associations. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bridge 
are  the  suburbs  of  VUlinova  da 
Oaya,  where  there  are  immense 
wine  dep&ts. 

The  old  city  is  very  irregular,  but 
the  new  quarters  contain  well  built, 
spacious  houses.  The  principal 
edifices  are — the  Cathedral',  the 
church  dos  Clerigos,  with  a  lofty 
tower ;  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Lapa, 
wherein  is  deposited  the  heart  of 
the  Emperor  Don  Pedro ;  the 
bishop's  palace ;  the  town  hall ;  the 
theatre,  very  elegant ;  the  recently 
constructed  Exchange ;  the  barracks 
of  St  Ovide,  with  accommodation 
for  3000  soldiers.  The  Royal  Hos- 
pital   is    the     most     magnificent 
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coBBtruction  of  the  kind   in  the 
idngdom. 

Ttie'mafpiificent  gardens  belong- 
ings to  Gonnt  Bezende  are  open  to 
the  puUic  on  Sundays. 

Foreu;ner8  are  admitted  to  the 
Assenmea-  Portuenae  and  the  Fe- 
itoria  IngUze,  first-class  clubs,  and 
receiTed  with  cordial  hospitality. 
•  The  English  quarter  of  the  city  is 
yeinr  animated.  The  English  ships 
and  counting- houses,  besides  the 
extensive    wine-depdts,   serve    to 


indicate  the  preponderance  which 
England  possesses  over  other  foreign 
nations  at  Oporto. 

In  the  Peninsular  War,  the  French 
held  possession  of  it  from  1805  for 
four  years.  After  the  Cintra  Con- 
vention, Marshal  Soult  took  the 
city  again  by  assault,  on  the  29th  of 
March  1809,  and  it  was  sacked  and 
pillaged.  On  the  12th  of  May 
following,  the  Buke  of  Wellington 
surprisea  the  French  and  finally 
took  the  city  from  them. 
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THE  empire  of  Russia  embraces  of  latitude.    The  main  crest  of  the 

more  than  half  the  area  of  Ural  has  an  average  height  of  from 

the   European    continent,    and   in  2000  to  2500  feet.    Mount  Yaman, 

Asia  about  one  third  of  that  con-  which  appears  to  be  the  highest 

tinent  is  subject  to  the  Czar.  measured  summit,  is  5400  feet  in 

In  the    direction  of   north   and  height;  but  in  the  more  northerly 

south,    European    Russia    extends  portion  of  the  mountains  the  height 

over  more  than  1700  miles,  and  its  does   not   exceed   3000-  feet,    and 

dimensions  from  east  to  west  are  sinks  to  less  than  1400  feet  above 

nearly  the  same.          *  the  latitude  of  57  degrees.  ■ 

Russia,  with   the   exception    of  .   On  the  south-east  of  the  great 

the  provinces  that  border  on  the  plain  is   the  lofty  region  of  the 

Caucasus,  is  nearly  a  letvel  region.  Caucasus,  crossed  by  the  pass  of 

The    slight  elevations    and  gentle  Derbend,  and  the  so-called  Military 

slopes  of  the  Ural  scarcely  interrupt  Georgian  Road, 

the    continuity  of  the  vast   plain  The  districts  in  the  south-west  of 

that  stretches  over  nearly  half  the  Russia,   between  the  Vistula   and 

circumference  of  the  globe.     This  the    Pruth,   are  covered  by   hilly 

immense  plain  is  divisible  into  three  ranges  from  the  Carpathian  Moun- 

belts — a    southern,    consisting    of  tains,  which  in -Poland. are  known 

steppe  or  prairie  land  ;   a  middle  as  the  Sandomir  Mountains, 

belt,  of  alternate  forest,    morass,  The  rivers  of  European  Russia 

and  arable  land ;   and  a  northern  are  among  the  largest  that  belong 

region,   which  embraces  only  the  to  this  division  of  the  globe.    The 

ice-covered  plains  that  border  the  entire  course  of  the  Vo^ga  is  within 

Frozen    Ocean,     and     extend    for  the    limits    of  Russia;    the    Ural 

several    hundred    miles   from    its  forms  part  of  the  border-line  be- 

brink.  tween  Europe  and  Asia ;  the  Pruth, 

The  Ural  Mountains  constitute  a  which  joins  the  Danube,  forms  the 

long  and  narrow  mountain  system,  boundary-line  of  the  empire  on  the 

extending  in  the  direction  of  the  side  of  Roumania ;  the  middle  and 

meridian  through  nearly  18  degrees  lower  course   of  the    Dniester   is 
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through  Bassian  territory,  and  the 
Don ,  and  the  Dnieper  are  wholly 
Russian. 

Upon  the  side  of  the  Baltic, 
Bussia  is  watered  by  the  Niemen, 
the  Dvina,  and  the  Neva,  upon  the 
last  of  which  the  capital  is  situ- 
ated; while  to*  the  northward  the 
plain  is  watered  by  the  northern 
Dvina,  the  Mezen,  and  the  Pet- 
chora. 

The  natural  wealth  of  Bussia  is 
immense  and  apparently  inex- 
haustible, both  in  the  mineral  and 
vegetable  kin^oms.  The  Ural 
Mountains,  which  contain  much  of 
the  mineral  deposits  of  the  country, 
are  the  principal  seat  of  mining  and 
metallurgic  industry.  They  produce 
gold,  platinum,  copper,  and  iron  of 
excellent  quality.  Gold,  silver, 
copp|er,  -plumbiu^,  etc.,  are  also 
obtained  from  the  Altai  and  Ner- 
chinsk mines  in  Siberia. 

The  general  absence  of  coal  in 
Bussia  used  to  be  considered  a  serious 
weakness  in  the  economic,  but  re- 
cently an  enormous  coal  field  has 
been  discovered,  and  is  being 
worked  in  the  basin  of  the  Donetz 
between  that  river  and  the  Dnieper. 

The  forests  of  Bussia  cover  a 
large  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
country,  and  constitute  a  large 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  coimtry. 

Bussia  is  throughout  character- 
ised by  greater  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  than  belong  to  similar 
latitudes  of  western  Europe.  In 
general,  however,  the  climate  is  not 
unfavourable  to  health,  and  except 
in  particular  districts,  where  the 
insidubrity  can  easily  be  traced  to 
local  causes,  disease  is  by  no  means 
prevalent. 

The  total  area  of  the  provinces 
in  Europe  is  2,080,936  English 
square  miles ;  and  the  grand  total 
of  Bussian  possessions  in  1885 
amounted  to  8,450,680  English 
square  miles.  According  to  a  cen- 
sus taken  in  1893,  the  population 
of  Bussia  in  Europe  amounted  to 
105  millions,  and  of  the  whole 
empire  including  the  Caucasus, 
Siberia,  and  Central  Asia,  to  125 


millions.  The  revenue  of  this  enor- 
mous empire  now  exceeds  140 
millions  sterling,  and  the  army  in 
peace  time  numbers  one  million. 
On  a  war  footing  it  will  reach  in  a 
few  years  the  immense  total  of  five 
millions  of  armed  men, 

Money.— 100  copecks  (1  silver 
rouble)  equal  Is.  8d.,  or  say  40 
cents.  Paper  money  is  almost 
the  sole  currency.  The  paper 
rouble  is  worth  about  Is.  7d.  Eng- 
lish money.  A  gold  coin  of  10 
roubles  worth  about  30s.  is  little 
used,  but  the  bank  keeps  a  very 
large  reserve  stock  of  ^old. 

Travellers  to  Bussia  must  have 
their  passports  visid  by  the  Bussian 
Consiu-Greneral  in  London  or  New 
York,    Bqq  Passports, 


BOITTE  IM. 

WIEBZBOLOW  (BUSSIAN 
FBONTIEB)  TO  ST  PETEBS- 
BUBG,  BY  WILNA. 

560  mites,  Ist  doss,  31  r.  90  c,j 
2nd,  23  r,  54  c,j  3rrf,  12r.  3  c. 

WIEBZBOLOW  is  only  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from 
Eydtkuhnen  (see  Boute  136).  It  is 
the  first  station  on  the  Kussiau 
frontier,  and  passports  and  luggage 
are  examined  there.  Porters  expect 
5  copecks  for  each  package.  (There 
is  a  buffet  at  the  station.)  After 
leaving  Wierzbolow  we  pass  four 
stations  of  no  importance,  and 
reach 

Kowno  (53  miles),  population, 
60,000,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Vilia  and  Niemen.  It  was 
near  this  place  that  the  French 
armv  crossed  the  Niemen  in  1812, 
on  the  march  to  Moscow,  and  again 
in  their  return.     In  the  market- 
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place  is  a  monument  bearing  the 
following  inscription: — "In  1812 
Russia  was  invaded  by  an  army  of 
700,000 men!  only  70,000 recrossed 
the  frontier."  The  environs  are 
hilly,  and  clothed  with  wood. 
(There  is  a  buffet  here.)  At  Land- 
warow  (106|  miles)  the  line  from 
Warsaw  falls  in. 

.  WUna  ai8  miles)  {Hold:  de 
V Europe)  (Buffet)  is  a  town  of  over 
100,000  inhabitants,  the.  ancient 
capital  of  Lithuania.  It  is  situated 
in  a  valley  flanked  by  ranges  of 
hills,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vilia, 
and  above  it  rise  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle,  with  a  singular  octag- 
onal tower  of  red  brick.  This 
town  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1716.  It  contains  some  hand- 
some churches.  The  University, 
founded  in  1803,  was  suppressed  in 
1832  after  the  insurrection  of  the 
Poles. 

Swentstany  (166^  miles)  {Buffet) 
is  a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants,  on 
the  Western  Dwina.  Dwnaburg 
(227i  miles)  (Hold :  London),  popu- 
lation, 85,000,  is  situated  in  the 
province  of  Witebsk ;  it  possesses  a 
fortress  of  the  first  class,  constructed 
in  1825.  A  branch  ^oes  to  Witebsk 
and  Riga.  There  is  a  buffet  at 
Antonopol  (268J  miles),  at  Koraovka 
(305i  miles),  and  at  Ostroff  (348i 
miles). 

Pskoff  (392  miles)  (Buffet)  is  a 
very  ancient  town  of  20,000  inhab- 
itants, situated  on  the  Vielika  near 
its  entrance  into  the  Lake  of  Pskoff, 
which  forms  the  southern  extremity 
of  Lake  Peipus,  This  lake,  subject 
to  freauent  storms,  is  about  40 
miles  long,  and  about  15  miles 
broad  at  the  widest  point.  The 
KreTrdin,  built  in  1322,  contains 
the\  CathedrcU,  founded  in  1682, 
and  since  restored ;  this  church  is 
of  the  Russo-Byzantine  style,  and 
possesses  numerous  ancient  and 
curious  statues  of  saints.  There 
are  buffets  at  Belaia  (428|  miles), 
Luga  (461f  miles),  and  Divenskaia 
(493f  miles).  Passports  are  de- 
manded at  Gatchina  (519  miles). 
Here  is  the  palace  presented   by 


Catherine  II.  to  Prince  Orloff,  and 
greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
his  successors.  It  is  a  fine  build- 
ing, flanked  by  towers.  The  gardens 
and  park  are  extensive,  and  beauti- 
fully laid  out.  About  14  miles 
before  reaching  St  Petersburg  we 
pass  Tsarskoe-Selo,  near,  which  is 
one  of  the  imperial  palaces,  sur- 
rounded by  woods.  The  Empresses 
Elizabeth  and  Catherine  spent  large 
sums  on  its  embellishment.  The 
facade,  upwards  of  800  feet  long, 
is  richly  adorned.  Formerly  the 
statues,  the  pedestals,  the  capitals 
of  the  columns,  and  all  the  mould- 
ings, were  gilded.  They  suffered 
from  the  severity  of  many  successive 
winters,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
gold  was  valued,  by  the  contractors 
who  tendered  for  it,  at  200,000 
roubles  (£30,000).  The  apartments 
are  profusely  embellished;  they 
comprise  the  hall  of  lapis  lazuli, 
that  of  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl, 
that  of  amber;  the  beautiful 
Chinese  apartment,  with  walls  in- 
laid and  adorned  with  lacquer ;  and 
the  magnificent  picture  gallery. 
These  apartments  are  reached  by 
staircases  of  marble.  The  chapel  is 
splendidly  decorated,  and  covered 
with  gildings.  The  Arsenal,  a 
Gothic  edifice,  contains  a  collection 
of  arms,  costumes,  and  curiosities 
of  every  kind,  among  which  may 
be  particularly  mentioned  a  saddle, 
enriched  with  gold  and  diamonds, 
presented  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
by  the  Sultan  after  the  peace  of 
Adrianopole.  There  is  a  second 
saddle,  with  more  jewels  on  it,  sent 
by  the  Sultan  a  few  years  later. 
The  Alexander  Palace,  adjoining  the 
arsenal,  has  its  facade  adorned  with 
a  fine  colonnade.  The  palace 
gardens  are  magnificent,  and  ad- 
mirably kept.  About  500  persons 
are  employed  constantly  in  remov- 
ing weeds  and  fallen  leaves,  and 
this  part  of  the  establishment  alone 
involves  a  cost  of  100,000  roubles 
annually.  Among  other  objects  of 
interest  to  be  seen  in  these  gardens 
are — the  Temple,  containing  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  statues ;  the  Swiss 
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Cottage,  where  the  Swiss  and 
Tyrolese  cows  are  kept ;  the  Ohinese 
ViUage;  the  Turkish  Kioak,  with 
hanging  gardens ;  and  the  miBiatnre 
AdmimUy  Buildings,  with  a  minia- 
ture fleet  stationed  on  an  artificial 
lake.  The  gardens  are  open  to  the 
public 

8t  P«tenlnirff(666  mileB){Hotels: 
see  "Hotel  List"),  population 
in  1892,  1,035,439. 

Cabs,  called  Droschkis, — For  one 
horse,  per  course  in  the  city,  20 
copecks  ;  two  horses,  2  copecks  ; 
per  hour,  25  copecks.  A  bargain 
should  be  made  beforehand. 

Enqush  Church.  —  Service  in 
the  Embassy  Church. 

This  is  the  modem  capital  of  the 
Rassian  Empire,  and  owes  its  crea- 
tion entirely  to  the  genius  of  Peter 
the  Great,  by  whom  it  was  founded, 
in  the  year  1703,  amidst  the  marshes 
through  which  the  river  Neva  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  sea. 
The  Neva  divides  into  several  arms, 
and  it  is  upon  the  islands  enclosed 
by  these  channels  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  is  built.  The  Ad- 
miralty Quarter,  however,  which 
contains  the  principal  public  build- 
ings, is  on  tne  mainland,  and  lies 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Great  Neva. 

St  Petersburg  is  a  well-built  and 
magnificent  city.  In  the  number 
and  vast  size  of  its  public  edifices 
it  will  compare  favourably  with 
any  city  in  Europe.  The  city  is 
about  six  miles  long  by  five  miles 
wide,  and  is  divided  into  13  quarters, 
of  which  the  Admiralty  is  the 
chief ;  from  this  point  three  great 
streets  diverge :  the  Vosnessensky 
Prospectf  leading  to  the  Zagorodnoi 
Canal ;  the  Oorokhovaixi,  terminat- 
ing in  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  and  the 
Nevsky  Prospect^  a  beautiful  pro- 
menade, three  miles  long,  bordered 
with  handsome  shops,  and  abound- 
ing with  churches,  palaces,  and 
other  public  buildings;  amongst 
others,  the  Kazan  Cathedral,  the 
Great  Bazaar,  and  the  Alexander 
Theatre.  It  terminates  at  the  rich 
convent  of  St  Alexander  Nevsky. 


The  Cathedral  of  Our  Ladt 
OF  Kazan,  situated  in  the  Nevsky 
Prospect,  was  commenced  under 
the  Emperor  Alexander  I. ,  and  con- 
secrated in  1811,  as  the  metropolitan 
church  of  St  Petersburg.  It  derives 
its  name  from  an  imaee  of  the 
Vii^gin  brondit  from  Kazan  to 
Moscow  in  1579,  and  thence  to  St 
Petersburg  by  Peter  the  Great. 
This  church  is  a  copy  of  St  Peter's 
at  Rome.  It  is  adorned  by  a  semi- 
circular colonnade  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  consisting  of  56  monolithic 
columns  of  Finland  granite,  up- 
wards of  30  feet  high.  In  the 
centre  rises  the  dome.  The  interior 
is  magnificent.  The  ikonostas,  be- 
fore the  sanctuarr,  is  of  chased 
silver,  the  gift  of  the  Cossacks  who 
served  in  the  wars  of  1813-14.  It 
is  decorated  by  four  jasper  columns, 
and  an  aureole  of  silver,  having  the 
name  of  God  inscribed  in  precious 
stones.  The  imases,  before  which 
lamps  are  always  Kept  burning,  are 
covered  with-  diamonds,  emeralds, 
and  sapphires.  A  number  of  arms 
and  standards,  including  some  eagles 
taken  from  the  French,  are  range<l 
along  the  walls,  and  give  a  marital 
appearance  to  the  building;  the 
keys  of  several  captured  fortresses 
are  hung  round  the  pillars.  In 
^ont  of  the  Cathedral  are  bronze 
statues  of  Generals  Barclay  de 
Tolly  and  Kutusoff.    . 

The  Fortress  and  Cathedral  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul— the  tall 
gilded  spire  of  which  is  visible 
from  a  great  distance,  the  cross  on 
its  summit  being  supported  by  the 
colossal  figure  of  an  angel  —  was 
commenced  by  Peter  the  Great, 
and  completed  by  the  Empress 
Anne.  It  is  plain  externally,  bat 
the  interior  is  imposing.  Many 
hundreds  of  flags— Persian,  Turkish, 
Swedish,  French,  and  Prussian — 
and  the  keys  of  Paris  and  other 
European  cities,  are  suspended  along 
the  walls.  In  the  vaults  are  the 
remains  of  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Russia  since  the  foundation  of  St 
Petersburg,  except  Peter  II.,  who 
was   interred    at    Moscow.      The 
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fortress  is  defended  by  100  guns 
and  a  garrison  of  3000  men.  It  is 
used  as  a  State  pison,  and  also 
contains  the  Impenal  Mint.  Among 
other  curiosities  is  the  boat  in  which 
Peter  the  Great  first  learned. navi- 
gation. It  is  caUed  "  the  father  of 
•the  Russian  Navy,'*  and  is  kept  in 
a  special  building. 

The  Gathbd&al  of  St  Isaac,  the 
largest  in  St  Petersburg,  occupies 
the  site  of  a  wooden  church  buUt  in 
1710  by  Peter  the  Great.  It  was 
commenced  in  1819,  and  not  finished 
till  40  years  later.  The  founda- 
tions rest  upon  piles,  and  their 
construction  cost  about  £200,000. 
The  materials  employed  on  the 
exterior  are  red  granite,  marble, 
and  bronze ;  the  interior  is  simple 
and  almost  unadorned,  but  striking 
•from  its  magnificent  proportions. 
The  edifice  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross.  Three  flights  of  steps,  each 
step  composed  of  a  single  block 
of  granite,  lead  to  four  principal 
entrances,  each  of  which  has  a 
magnificent  peristyle.  The  piUars 
of  these  peristyles  are  formed  of 
monoliths  of  red  Finland  granite ; 
the  bases  and  capitfds  are  of  chased 
bronze ;  the  heignt  of  the  pillars  is 
60  feet.  Above  the  peristyles,  and 
at  an  elevation  of  twice  their  height, 
rises  the  dome,  supported  on  20 
pillars  of  polished  granite,  overlaid 
with  copper  plated  with  gold,  and 
surmounted  by  a  lantern,  a  minia- 
ture of  the  building ;  above  this  is 
a  large  gold  cross.  Four  smaller 
domes,  on  the  plan  of  the  principal 
one,  complete'  the  structure.  Im- 
mense columns  of  white  marble, 
encrusted  with  malachite,  porphyry, 
and  lapis  lazuli,  support  the  dome 
in  the  mterior  ;  the  walls  and  floor 
are  inlaid  with  mosaics ;  the  columns 
of  the  ikxmostaa  are  of  rock  crystal. 
From  the  gallery  of  the  dome,  and 
especially  from  the  lantern,  we  have 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  city 
and  the  surrounding  district,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  Cronstadt. 

The  MONASTEBY  OF  St  .ALEX- 
ANDER Nbysky  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  celebrated  in  Russia.  It  was 


founded  b^ Peter  theGreat  in  honour 
of  the  Pnnce  Alexander,  sumamed 
Nevsky,  who  vanquished  the  Swedes 
and  livonians  in  1241,and  was  canon- 
ised by  the  Russian  Church.  This 
monastery,  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Nevsky  Prospect,  occupies  a 
large  space,  surrounded  by  walls, 
containing;  churches,  gardens,  an 
ecclesiastical  academy,  etc.  The 
principal  church  of  the  monastery, 
that  of  the  Trinity,  was  founded  bv 
Catherine;  it  is  adorned  with 
choice  Italian  marbles,  and  good 
paintingN,  including  one  by  Rubens ; 
the  tomb  of  the  saint  is  of  massive 
silver,  and  weighs  over  3000  poiinds. 
The  keys  of  Adrianople  are  sus- 
pended near  the  tomb.  The 
treasury  of  the  convent  contains 
coffers  filled  with  fine  peai'ls  and 
precious  stones  from  Persia,  religious 
ornaments,  vases  of  great  value,  and 
a  number  of  curiosities,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  cross 
of  St  Alexander,  and  the  bed  on 
which  Peter  the  Great  died.  Many 
of  the  principal  Russian  families 
have  their  burial-places  within  the 
convent. 

The  Winter  Palace  (admission 
to  which  is  obtained  by  tickets,  to 
be  procured  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Council  of  State,  near  the  small 
canal  which  flows  into  the  Neva) 
was  built  between  1754  and  1769 
by  the  two  Empresses  Anne  and 
OEitherine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Neva,  and  reconstructed  by  Elein- 
michel  after  the  terrible  conflagra- 
tion of  1837.  It  is  a  vast  edifice  of 
four  storeys.  The  interior  is  richly 
adorned  with  paintings,  bronzes, 
marbles,  and  precious  stones.  On 
New  Year's  Bav  a  grand  fete  is 
given  here  by  tne  !^peror  to  his 
subjects,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
the  Palace  is  now  used  only  for 
state  ceremonies.  The  number  of 
guests  sometimes  reaches  20,000. 
The  principal  entrance,  or  Ambassa- 
dor's Staircase  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Neva,  and  leads  by  a  magnificent 
fiight  of  white  marble  steps  to  the 
state  apartments  on  the  &st  floor. 
The  Nicholas  Room  is  the  finest  of 
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the  kind  in  Europe;  it  is  faced 
with  white  marble,  and  the  ceiling 
is  supported  on  columns  of  the 
same  ;  the  White  Room  is  adorned 
with  gold  and  emblazonments;  St 
George*s  HaU  is  about  145  feet  long 
by  180  wide;  the  Field  MarahaVs 
OaUery  contains  numerous  portraits, 
including  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  the  Alexander  Hall  con- 
tains paintings  of  various  battles  ; 
the  Halls  of  Battles  are  adorned 
with  paintings  by  Hess,  Kotzebue, 
Willewad,  and  Horace  Vemet  (by 
the  latter,  "The  Capture  of  War- 
saw"); the  Golden  Chamber  is 
richly  decorated,  and  contains  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  ancient 
mosaic  ;  the  HaUs  of  Pompeii,  and 
the  Empres^s  Winter  Garden,  con- 
tain rare  plants  and  flowers ;  the 
Romanoff  GaUery  contains  the 
portraits  of  all  tiie  sovereigns  of 
that  house,  and  their  wives,  since 
Michael  Fedorovitch.  Near  the 
entrance  of  this  gallery,  on  the 
right,  is  a  green  curtain,  behind 
which  is  a  tablet  inscribed  with  the 
rules  drawn  up  by  the  Empress 
Catherine  to  be  enforced  at  her 
conversaziones  at  the  Hermitage. 
The  Jewel-Room  contains,  among 
other  objects,  the  imperial  crown, 
sceptre,  and  ball.  The  sceptre 
contains  a  diamond,  weighing  194 
carats,  which  was  purchased  from 
a  Greek  by  Count  Orloflf  for 
450,000  silver  roubles  and  a  liberal 
annuity,  and  presented  to  Catherine 
II.  Of  the  two  chapels,  one  is 
resplendent  with  gilding  and  paint- 
ing by  Bruloff.  The  room  is  shown 
in  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
died  on  the  2nd  of  March  1855. 

The  Hebmitaoe  is  closed  during 
July  and  August.  It  is  open  every 
day,  except  Friday,  for  the  rest  of 
the  year;  from  February  to  July, 
from  9  to' 5,  and  from  September  to 
the  end  of  January,  from  10  to  3. 
It  adjoins  the  Winter  Palace.  It 
was  commenced  in  1765  by  the 
Empress  Catherine,  as  a  retreat 
from  the  cares  of  public  life,  and 
was  reconstructed  1840-50.  The 
fa9ade  is  adorned  with  busts  and 


statues  of  celebrated  men  of  all 
nations.  A  splendid  staircase  leads 
to  the  first  storey.  The  museum  of 
the  Hermitage  is  compolied  chiefly 
of  three  celebrated  collections — 
thosQ  of  Marquis  de  Crozat,  Lord 
Walpole,  and  part  of  the  paintings 
of  the  Choiseul  collection.  It  con- 
tains about  1750  paintings  of  all 
schools.  Among  others  are  20  by 
Murillo,  6  by  Velasquez,  60  by 
Rubens,  34  by  Vandyke,  40  by 
Teniers,  41  by  Rembrandt,  50  by 
Wouvermans,  9  by  Paul  Potter,  40 
by  Ruysdael,  and  40  by  Snyders. 

The  museum  contains  also  18,000 
designs  by  great  masters,  100,000 
engravings,  10,000  engraved  stones, 
vases,  etc. 

The  TauHda  Palax»  is  only  re- 
markable for  a  ball-room  of  the 
extraordinary  dimensions  of  320 
feet  long  by  70  feet  wide,  and  re- 
el niring  20,000  wax  candles  to  light 
it  up  completely.  The  AnnitchJcoff 
Palace,  on  the  Nevsky  Prospect, 
near  the  Fontanka  CansJ,  closes  the 
brilliant  range  of  buildings  of  which 
that  street  is  composed  ;  it  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas. 

The  Michael  Palace,  built  by  the 
Emperor  Paul,  is  considered  to  be 
the  most  elegant  building  in  the 
city.  It  is  now  the  School  of 
Military  Engineers. 

The  Marble  Palace,  a  beautiful 
edifice,  was  constructed  in  1770- 
83  for  Gregory  Orloflf,  the  favourite 
of  Catherine.  It  contains  many 
elegant  apartments.  It  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Grand  Buke  Con- 
stantine. 

The  Admiralty  is  an  immense 
brick  building,  surmounted  by  a 
slender  tower  with  a  gilt  cupola. 
The  main  part  of  the  building  lies 
parallel  to  the  river  on  its  north 
side,  but  has  its  principal  fagade 
on  the  south,  facing  the  square. 
The  length  of  this  fa9ade  is  nearly 
half  a  mile ;  and  at  right  angles  to 
it  are  two  sides,  each  650  feet  in 
length.  Immediately  below  the 
Admiralty,  lining  the  Russian  quay, 
are  the  extensive  dockyards ;  and 
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in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the 
Hotel  de  I'Etat  Major,  or  head  de- 
partment of  the  army,  adorned  with 
a  triumphal  chariot ;  and  the  War 
Office,  conspicuous  by  its  profusion 
of  gigantic  columns. 

Near  to  the  citadel  i&the  wooden 
Cottage  of  Pbter  the  Great, 
consisting  of  three  small  apartments, 
and  containing,  among  other  relics, 
a  boat  which  he  constructed. 

LiBRABIBS   AND  MUSEUMS.— The 

Imperial  Library  occupies  a  large 
building  near  the  Kazan  Church, 
facing  the  Nevsky  Prospect.  It 
contains  1,600,000  printed  volumes, 
and  about  35,000  MSS. 

The  libraries  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences^  Hermitage,  and  Alexander 
Nevsky  Monastery,  also  possess  fine 
collections,  and  some  MSS.  of  great 
variety  and  value. 

The  principal  museums  are  those 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  occu- 
pying a  lar^e  portion  of  the  magni- 
ficent buildings  on  the  Vasiliostrov, 
opposite  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
including  an  Asiatic  Museum,  rich 
in  all  kinds  of  Eastern  curiosities, 
an  Egyptian  Museum,  with  a  few 
fine  specimens  of  papyrus;  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  containing  an 
admirable  collection  of  birds.  In 
this  section,  among  the  larger  fossil 
animals,  of  which  Siberia  furnishes 
numerous  specimens,  is  a  mammoth, 
(perfect  with  the  exception  of  one 
of  the  hind  feet),  16  feet  long,  and 
at  least  2  feet  higher  than  the  ele- 
phant. The  Hermitage  Mv^um  has 
been  already  mentioned. 

The  other  important  collections 
are  the  Romanoff  Museum,  and  the 
museum  attached  to  the  Mining 
School. 

Theatres. — In  addition  to  the 
theatre  of  the  Hermitage,  there  are 
four  of  large  dimensions,  the  Bolshoi 
or  Great  Theatre,  the  Aleocaindra 
Theatre,  the  Marie  Theatre,  and 
the  Michael  Theatre,  The  four  are 
under  the  immediate  management, 
and  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government. 

Public  Monuments.  —  Two  of 
these  are  particularly  deserving  of 


notice.  The  onel  is  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  Fal- 
conet ;  and  the  other,  the  column 
by  Montferrand,  erected  in  honour 
of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander.  The 
statue,  situated  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Isaac  Bridge,  facing 
the  Neva,  represents  the  emperor 
with  head  uncovered,  and  encircled 
with  laurel,  in  the  act  of  mounting 
a  horse,  one  hand  holding  the  reins, 
while  the  oth  er  is  cidmly  outstretched 
as  in  the  act  of  benediction.  It 
was  erected  by  his  great  successor, 
Catherine  II.,  and  bears  the  in- 
scription Peta*o  Primo,  Catherina 
Secunda  1782. 

The  Alexander  Column  stands  in 
the  open  space  between  the  Etat 
Major  and  the  Winter  Palace,  and 
was  the  finest  national  monument 
of  modern  times  before  the  erection 
of  the  Germania  Monument  on  the 
Rhine.  It  consists  of  a  single  shaft  of 
red  granite  upwards  of  80  feet  high, 
weighing  nearly  400  tons,  placed  on 
a  pedestal  composed  of  an  enormous 
block  of  the  same  red  granite,  about 
25  ft.  square,  and  surmounted  by  a 
capital  formed  of  Turkish  cannon, 
alx)ve  which  the  statue  of  an  angel 
14  ft.  high,  and  of  a  cross  7  ft.  high, 
are  placed.  The  height  of  the 
whole  is  150  feet. 

The  Summer  Gardens  are  the 
favourite  promenade  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  St  Petersburg.  They  are 
1  mile  long  by  \  mile  in  breadth, 
and  are  handsomely  wooded  and 
ornamented  with  statues,  etc.  In 
these  gardens,  in  the  Sunmier  Palace 
in  which  Peter  the  Great  resided,  a 
few  articles  of  furniture  used  by 
him  are  still  preserved. 

St  Petersburg,  having  been 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  is 
entirely  modem,  and  has  nothing 
so  remarkable  in  its  history  as  the 
rapidity  with  which,  in  spite  of 
natural  disadvantages,  it  has  ad- 
vanced to  its  present  magnitude 
and  splendour.  Instead  of  being 
situated  in  the  heart  of  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  district,  the  whole  coun- 
try around,  where   not  forest  or 
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swampy  consists  chiefly  of  moorland 
waste,  or  of  poor  arable  land. 

Peter  the  Great,  however,  was 
not  the  man  to  be  daunted  by 
ordinary  difficulties.  Even  in  his 
reign  St  Petersburg  not  only  re- 
ceived the  name,  but  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  great  capital.  Its 
progress  was  not  very  rapid  under 
his  immediate  successors,  who  were 
disposed  to  give  Moscow  the  pre- 
ference ;  but  his  later  descendants, 
especially  the  great  Catherine, 
counting  it  an  honour  to  follow  in 
his  steps,  have  carried  on  their  em- 
bellishments on  a  scale  of  almost 
unexampled  magnificence,  and  none 
of  the  oldest  and  proudest  of  Euro- 
pean cities  have  much  to  boast  of 
when  brought  into  comparison  with 
St  Petersburg. 


In  the  gardens  are  the  buildings 
styled  Marly,  and  Mom,  Plaisir  (in 
which  Peter  the  Great  died);  the 
HermUagey  celebrated  for  its  dining-  • 
room,  the  table  in  which  is  served 
without  the  presence  of  afty  do- 
mestic ;  and  the  cottage  of  the 
Empress  Catherine,  very  plain  with- 
out, but  beautifully  decorated  in- 
ternally. On  the  rare  occasions 
when  f6tes  are  held  which  extend 
over  three  days,  the  fountains  are 
illuminated.  Some  distance  from 
Peterhof  are  situated  Rofpscfuif  an- 
other imperial  residence  ;  Zna- 
menskfy,  belonging  to  the  Grand 
Buke  Nicholas;  MichailofsJqf,  the 
seat  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael; 
and  the  castle  of  Narischine, 


ST  PETERSBURG  TO 
PETERHOF. 

About  18J  miles,   Isi  doss,  1  r.  6  c. ; 
2nd,  90  c. ;  8rrf,  45  c 

The  situation  of  Peterhof  is  re-, 
markably  beautiful.  The  terrace 
commands  a  fine  view  of  St  Peters- 
burg and  Croustadt  in  the  distance, 
while  immediately  below  are  the 
grounds  laid  out  with  shady  groves, 
statues,  and  ornamental  pieces  of 
water.  The  Palace,  built  oy  Peter 
the  Great,  after  the  designs  of  Leb- 
lond,  comprises  spacious  and  beauti- 
ful chambers,  adorned  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  marbles  and  malachites, 
and  possessing  a  collection  of  863 
portraits  by  Rotari  of  Russian  girls 
m  their  national  costume,  painted 
for  Catherine  II.  The  gardens  and 
park  contain  numerous  fountains; 
one  of  them,  representing  a  colossal 
Samson,  throws  a  jet  of  upwards  of 
80  ft. ;  others  form  various  devices 
in  marble  and  gilt  bronze;  the 
smaller  fountains  play  every  day 
during  the  residence  of  the  court. 


ST  PETERSBURG  TO 
CRONSTADT. 

The  distance  is  about  20  miles. 
Cronstadt  is  a  fortified  town  of 
about  50,000  inhabitants,  half  of 
whom  are  the  permanent  garrison 
of  25,000  troops,  situated  on  the 
island  of  Kotlin,  and  forming  the 
port  and  suburb  of  St  Petersburg. 
It  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great, 
and  considerably  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  The  fortifications  are  of 
brick,  faced  with  granite.  The 
arsenals  and  docks  are  very  spa- 
cious ;  the  radBf  the  principal  station 
of  the  Russian  fleet,  can  accommo- 
date 85  vessels.  The  quays  are 
magnificent,  aud  are  constructed  of 
solid  granite.  Vessels  of  very  grettt 
tonnage  usually  disembark  pa^  of 
their  cargo  at  Cronstadt  before 
entering  tne  Neva  to  proceed  to  St 
Petersburg. 
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ST  PETERSBURG  TO 
MOSCOW. 

400^  miles.  14  hours,  1st  class 
{express),  27*50  r,;  2nd,  18-76  r.; 
sleeping  berth,  2*50  r.  extra, 

THE  principal  stations  are  very 
comfortably  arranged,  tho 
buffets  are  numerous,  and  well 
supplied  with  refreshments,  and  a 
suitable  time  is  allowed  for  obtaining 
them.  Passing  Kobnno  (15|  miles), 
we  reach  Lub^n  (51^  miles),  where 
a  delay  of  half  an  hour  takes  place. 
At  Tchudov  we  cross  the  Volkhof, 
which  flows  from  Lake  II  men  into 
Lake  Ladoga.  This  is  the  station 
in  winter  for  Novgorod  the  Great, 
the  rest  of  the  journey  being  nmde 
on  sledges ;  in  summer  the  steamers 
start  from  Volkhova,  on  Lake  Ilmen. 
At  Malo-  Vyshera  <100J)  {Buffet)  we 
cross  the  Msta.  A  ravine,  near  the 
station,  is  spanned  by  a  handsome 
iron  bridge.  OkiUofka  (145|  miles) 
{Buffet),  A  Uttle  to  the  left  of  the 
station  of  Valdai  (175^  miles)  is 
Valdai,  a  town  of  4000  inhabitants, 
situated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name, 
at  the  base  of  well-wooded  hills, 
from  which  the  Dwina,  the  Volga, 
and  the  Volkhof  derive  their  sources. 
Bohgwx)  (196}  miles)  (BuffU), 
Vischni-Volotcnok  (210  miles)  is  a 
place  of  14,000  inhabitants,  situated 
on  the  Tsna.  Spirovo  (243f  miles) 
{Buffet),  Ostaskkof  (266  miles)  is 
the  station  for  Torjok,  a  town  of 
16,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  engaged . 
in  the  manufacture  of  gold  and 
silver  embroidery.  We  next  reach 
Tver  (296J  miles)  {Hotel:  Mailer's), 
population  45,000.  It  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Tvertsa  and 
the  Volga,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  same  name. 
Foimded  in  1182,  the  capital  of  a 


principality  in  the  13th  century,  it 
was  -reunited  to  Russia'  in  1490. 
The  Cathedral  was  restored  in  1682, 
The  Church  of  the  Trinity,  built  in 
1584,  is  a  specimen  of  ancient  Rus- 
sian architecture.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  here  in  com,  and 
in  iron,  from  the  mines  in  the  Ural 
Mountains. 

Steamers  sail  regularly  on  the 
Volga  to  Nyni  Novgorod,  Saratoff, 
and  Astrakan. 

Passing  Klin  (8000  inhabitants) 
and  Erukova  Station,  whence  the 
monastery  of  the  New  Jerusalem  or 
Voskresenski  may  be  visited  (14 
miles),  we  reach  Moscow  (400^ 
miles)  {Hotels:  see  *'  Hotel  List**), 
population  in  1892,  822,000.  This 
city,  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia, 
and  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Czars,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  district 
on  the  Moskva. 

Previously  to  its  being  burned 
in  1812,  Moscow  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  irregularly  built  city  in 
Europe,  and  this  description  of  it 
will,  to  a  large  extent,  hold  good  at 
the  present  day.  Its  incongruities 
of  architecture  are,  however,  less 
conspicuous  than  they  formerly 
were,  when  the  flames  of  the  Rus- 
sian capital  exerted  so  fatal  an 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  the 
first  Napoleon. 

The  general  view  of  the  town, 
especially  that  obtained  from  an 
eminence  on  its  southern  side,  called 
the  Sparrow  Hills,  is  eminently 
original  and  picturesque. 

In  the  heart  of  the  city  is  an  inner 
enclosure,  or  citadel,  the  famous 
Kremlin,  a  triangle  nearlv  two  miles 
ill  circuit,  crowded  with  palaces, 
churches,  monasteries,  arsenals, 
museums,  and  other  buildings  ;  but 
in  which  the  Tartar  style  of  architect 
ture,  with  gilded  domes  and  cupolas, 
form  the  prominent  feature. 

The  Kremlin.— Among  its  five 

ftes,  the  Redeemer's  Gate 
pasky  Vorata),  is  the  sacred  gate, 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tnryJ  Persons  are  required  to  un-' 
cover  their  heads  in  passing  through 
it.      It   has   an  old   painting,  an 
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object  of  great  veuerifttion  to  all 
RnssianSy  before  which  candles  are 
always  bumiug.  The  Gate  of  St 
Nicholas  is  scarcely  less  an  object 
of  veneration,  and  almost  as  old. 

The  old  palaces  of  the  Kremlin 
were  of  wood,  except  the  Grano- 
vitaia  -  Palata,  and  suffered  much 
from  the  invasions  of  the  Tartars, 
and  from  numerous  fires.  The 
Kremlin  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed in  1812.  The  present 
Palacb  was  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Nicholas  I.,  1838-49.  Among 
its  departments  are— the  Hall  of  St 
George,  the  walls  of  which  bear  in 
gold  letters  the  names  of  soldiers 
decorated  with  that  order ;  the  Hall 
of  St  Alexander  Nevsky;  of  St 
Andrew ;  St  Katherine ;  and  the 
banqueting  -  hall,  decorated  with 
scenes  from  Don  Quixote.  The 
Terema,  or  Terem,  a  very  inter- 
esting part  of  the  palace,  was 
anciently  devoted  to  the  empress 
and  her  children.  It  consists  of 
four  storeys,  which  diminish  until 
the  upper  floor  contains  but  one 
room.  In  the  first  storey  is  shown 
the  Audience  Chamber  of  the  sover- 
eigns. The  Terem  contains  a  col- 
lection of  portraits  of  the  Czars. 
The  terrace  commands  a  fine  view. 
It  was  here  Napoleon  came  to  con- 
template the  marvels  of  the  city. 

The  little  Church  of  the  Eedeemer 
contains  some  rich  decorations.  Its 
exterior  is  remarkable  for  its  twenty 
cupolas. 

The  Granovitaia-Palata  contains 
the  hall  where,  after  their  coron- 
ation, the  emperors  dine  with  the 
nobles. 

The  Little  Palace  (Maloi-Dvoretz) 
was  built  by  Catherine,  and  Alex- 
ander II.  was  bom  in  it,  while  it 
was  the  residence  of  his  father 
Nicholas. 

The  Cathedral  op  the  As- 
sumption is  upon  the  Cathedral 
Place.  It  was  founded  in  1325,  and 
rebuilt  in  1475-79.  It  presents  a 
curious  assemblage  of  ornaments, 
arabesques,  and  pictures  of  saints. 
The  architecture  of  the  interior  is 
Grseco-Italian.    Among  its  treasures 


are  a  Mount  Sinai  in  pure  gold  ; 
a  Bible,  the  gift  of  the  mother  of 
Peter  the  Great,  so  heavy  with  gold 
and  precious  stones  that  two  men 
are  required  to  carry  it ;  a  picture 
said  to  be  by  St  Luke ;  and  2000 
or  more  portraits  of  saints  and  cele- 
brated personages.  The  emperors  of 
Russia  are  crowned  in  this  church. 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Archangel 
Michael  contains  the  portraits  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Russia  up  to  Peter 
the  Great,  and  their  tombs. 

The  Church  of  the  Anntrndation, 
where  the  czars  are  baptized,  is  rich 
in  relics.  Its  pavement  is  of  jasper, 
cornelian,  and  agate. 

The  House  of  the  Synod  was' 
once  the  house  of  the  Patriarchs  of 
Moscow.  It  contains  the  treasury 
and  library  of  the  Patriarchs.  The 
sacerdotal  robes,  church  vessels, 
and  plate  of  the  Patriarchs,  are 
deposited  here.  Here,  in  silver 
vessels,  is  kept  the  holy  oil,  made 
only  by  the  Holy  Sjrnod  of  Moscow, 
with  which  all  Russian  children  are 
baplized. 

The  Treasury  (open  Mondays 
and  Thursdays,  and  to  see  which  a 
permit .  must  be  had  at  the  Cham- 
berlain's office  in  the  Senate, 
within  the  Kremlin)  contains  a 
collection  of  objects  of  great  value 
and  interest.  In  one  of  the  apart- 
ments are  the  old  state  carriages  of 
the  court  of  Moscow  ;  among  them 
is  a  miniature  carriage  which  be- 
longed to  Peter  the  Great  when  a 
child.  The  crowns  are  exceedingly 
rich  in  precious  stones,  that  of 
Catherine  I.  and  of  her  successor 
Anne  containing  no  less  than  2536 
diamonds.  The  Arsenal,  near  the 
Treasury,  contains  a  great  number 
of  cannon  taken  from  the  Turks, 
Swedes,  Poles,  French,  and  Prus- 
sians. 

The  Tower  of  Ivan  Velikiy  or 
John  the  Great,  is  the  most  re- 
markable in  Moscow.  It  was  built 
in  1600.  It  is  five  storeys  high, 
four  being  octagonal,  and  the  fist 
cylindrical.  It  is  320  feet  high  to 
the  top  of  the  cross,  The  basement 
is  a  chapel.    In  the  storeys  above. 
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ore  34  bella,  the  laigest  of  which 
weighs  64  tons.  These  bells  are  all 
miig  At  Easter,  ptt)dueiiig  a  won" 
deriul  effetct^  The  vi&w  from  the 
flfiiramii;  of  this  tower  is  one  of  the 
most  stH&ing  in  the  world. 
.  The  TsAB  KoLOKOL,  or  Monarch 
Of  BeOs,  hi  at  the^fbot  of  the  tower 
of  Ivan.  The- tower  in  which  it 
was  suspended  was  burned  in  1706. 
and  again  in  1737,  when  the  bell 
finally  fell.  In  1837  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  placed  it  in  its  present 
position.  Its  Weight  is  about  200 
tons.  Its  height  is  27  feet,  its 
cireumference  68  feet.  The  figured 
in  relief  are  those  of  Alexia  and  the 
Empress  Anne,  and  on  the  scroll  are 
represented  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin, 
and  the  Evangelists,  surrounded  by 
cherubim.  The  value  of  the  metal 
in  this  bell  is  estimated  at  £350,000. 

Edifices  oxJtsidb  t!hb  Kremlin. 
— The  Kitai  Gorddj  or  Chinese 
town,  founded  by  Helena,  the 
mother  of  John  the  Terrible,  is 
under  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin. 
It  contains  many  important  edi- 
fices, among  others  the.  Cathedral 
of  St  Basil,  the  bazaars,  the  Ro- 
manoff Palace,  etc. 
.  The  Cathedral  op  St  Basil  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  architecture. 
It  is  a  medley  of  great  and  small 
4omes,  each  different  in  colour  and 
design,  surmounting  chapels  dedi- 
cated to  various  saints.  It  was 
built  in  155^95  by  Ivan  IV.  and 
his  successors  in  memory  of  the 
capture  of  Kazan.  The  tradition  is 
that  he  was  .so  much  pleased  with 
it  when  far  advanced  towards  com- 
pletion that  he  caused  the  eyes  of 
the  Italian  architect  who  planned 
|t  to  be  put  out,  so  that  it  might 
never  be  surpassed. 

The  Ibenan,  Gate  and  Chapd 
(Iverskic  Vorata),  dedicated  to  the 
Mother  of  God,  is  the  principal 
isntrance  to  the  Kitai  Gorod,  or 
Chinese  tcwn.*  The  chapel  contains 
a  picture  of  the  Jberian  Mother  of 
Ood,  brought' from  Mount  Athos 
in.  the  reign  of  Aletis  (1650),  and 
considered  of  jfiairaculous  effidMsy^ 
It  is  constantly  beset  by  .wor* 
49 


shippers,   whose   gifts   amount   to 
£7000  per  annum. 

The  convent  of  Dunskoi,  in  the 
southern  eztiremity  of  tie  city,  that 
of  Simonoff  and  of  Devitchei^  are 
well  worth  visiting,  as  is  ^e 
Foundling  Hospital,  which  admits 
12,000  children  every  year. 
/  The  University;  founded  in  1765> 
numbers  nearly  3000  ^students. 
The  Great  Riding  School  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  room'  in  the  Worl<^ 
unsupported  by  pillars.  Its  length 
is  560  ft.,  its  breadth  148  ft.^  and 
its  height  42  ft-. 

The  Great  Theatre  contains  an 
elegant  hall. 

■  The  Gostinnoi  Dvor,  or  baza&i^,' 
is  an  enormous  building  of  three 
storeys,  filled  with  shops.  It  is 
the  largest  bazaar  in  Russia  except 
that  at  Nijni  Novgorod.  It  con-* 
tains  more  than  1000  shops,  in 
which  is  exposed  for  sale  mer-» 
chandise  from  aU  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  ViUa  of  the  Empress  is  a 
little  way  to  the  south-east  of  the 
city  close  by  the  Moskova.  It  is 
a  beautiful  villa,  surrounded  by 
magnificent  gardens.  Near  by  are 
the  Sparrow  Hills,  from  which 
Napoleon  obtained  his  first  view  of 
Moscow.  ' 
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town.  The  high-  town  is  chiefly 
composed  of  three  handsome  streets, 
which  convei^re  towards  an  irregular 
open  space.  Beyond  this  space 
rises  the  Krendiny  or  citadel,  finely 
situated  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
triangle,  and  immediately  over- 
hanging the  bed  of  the  Volga.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  ^all  30  ft.  in 
height,  flanked  with  11  towers,  and 
contains  the  princix)al  edifices  of  the 
town.  Among  those  deserving  of 
mention  are  the  Cathedrals  of  the 
Archangel  and  of  the  Transjiffurc^ 
tion,  and  the  Governor's  Palaos* 
There  are  in  all  48  churches,  some 
of  great  size  and  beauty,  two 
monasteries,  and  a  nunnery. 

In  the  Citadel  is  an  obelisk  76  ft. 
high,  erected  in  memory  of  Minin 
and  Pojarsky,  the  deliverers  of 
Moscow. 

The  town  is  noted  for  its  great 
annual  fair,  which  takes  place  in 
July  and  August,  and  which  is 
attended  by  upwards  of  200,000 
persons.  It  is  oeld  on  a  spacious 
plain  between  the  two  rivers  Oka 
and  Volga.  In  the  midst  of  this 
space,  towards  the  end  of  July,  an 
immense  township  suddenly  starts 
into  existence,  having  churches, 
hospitals,  barracks,  and  theatres. 
A  handsome  building  is  erected  in 
the  centre  of  the  bazaar,  in  which, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  fair, 
the  governor  of  the  town,  with  a 
numerous  train  of  officials,  resides. 

Round  the  public  offices  ajre 
ranged  the  European  wares.  Next 
follow  the  Armenians.  Nearly  a 
whole  side  of  the  bazaar  is  occupied 
by  the  Chinese  market,  in  which 
tea  is  the  chief  article  of  trade. 
Here  are  merchants  from  Europe ; 
Bokharians,  Khivans,  Kirghizes, 
Tartars,  Armenians,  Persians,  and 
Chinese,  all  engaged  in  buying  and 
selling,  and  surrounded  by  a  motley 

rup  of  visitors,  not  less  amusing 
their  individual   characteristic^ 
than  the  fair  itselt 

Merchandise  to  the  amount  of 
£16,000,000  often  changes  hands 
during  the  few  weeks  that  the  fair 
lasts. 
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MOSCOW  TO  NIJNI  NOV- 
GOROIX 

2711    miles^      Ist  class,    express, 
.  15-38  r. 

(The  traveller  is  recommended  to  go 
by  the  night  train,  and  passing 
thQ  day  at  Nyni  Novgorod,  to 
return  to  Moscow  by  the  night 
train.) 

LEAVING  Moscow,  we  reach 
Pavlopsk  (40  miles)  [Buffet), 
Passing  several  unimportant  places, 
we  arrive  at  Vladimir  (117  miles) 
{Buffet),  a  town  of  20,000  inhab- 
itants, the  capital  of  the  province 
of  that  name  and  the  seat  of  a 
celebrated  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
within  the  precincts  of  which  the 
remains  of  St  Alexander  Nevsky 
were  for  a  long  time  entombed. 
Built  on  the  wooded  heights  above 
the  Kliazma,  and  adorned  with  a 
fine  cathedral,,  it  has  a  very  im- 
posing appearance.  The  inhabit- 
ants depend  for  subsistence  chiefly 
on  their  orchards  and  on  the  traffic 
they  carry  on  at  the  great  fair  of 
Nijni  Novgorod.  This  province 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
wealthiest  in  the  empire.  It  exports 
large  quantities  of  grain,  and 
possesses  many  flourishing  manu- 
factories. The  next  place  of  im- 
portance is  Kovrof  (163  miles) 
{Buffet),  population,  10,000,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kliazma.  Here 
are  some  cotton  factories,  etc 
Viazniki  (194  miles)  {Buffet),  popu- 
lation, 7000.  Linen  manufactures 
are  carried  on  here.  The  country 
is  rich  in  com,  great  quantities  of 
which  are  exported, 

N^nl  NoYgorod  (271}  miles) 
{Hotels :  Lqpashef,  Poste),  popula- 
lation,  70,000,  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Oka  with  the 
Volga,  It  is  divided  nto  two 
parts,  the  high  town  and  the  lew 


incliidiiig  one  J|y  Thorwaldseii: ;  the 
.Chw'(^,qfth^Hcly  Cross  ^Carmdite 
and  Luiherain  churches,  tiae.  latter 
a  fine  stnuitnre  \  the  ^vjfik,  or 
ancient  palace  of  the  Polish'^ kings; 
the  Palace  of  CaMmir,  adorned  in 
front  with  a  statue  of  Copernicus ; 
the  Saxon  Palace,  with  fine  gardens 
and  a  promenade;  the  Kmsinsky 
Palace;  the  -  assenal,  mint,  ex- 
change, and  national  theatre. 

Warsaw  is  an  extensive  com- 
mercial emporium,  and  has  two 
large  annual  fairs,  each  of  which 
lasts  three  weeks. 

Of  the  castles  in  the  vicinity,  the 
residence  of  Sobieski  is  still  re- 
marked for  its  beautiful  gardens, 
and  for  an  equestrian  statue  of 
John  SobieskL  '        »  . 

Since  1816  Warsaw  has  been  the 
residence  of  a  vic&roy,  repres^tlng 
the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Leaving  WkrsaWy  we  jiass  RMi^ 
Ouzovekch  (28  ■  miles),  ahd  reach 
Skierniewitz''  (42'  miles))  popuIa«. 
tion,  5000.  -Here*  a  i)ranch  goes  to 
Vienna.  Zowi^^^,^  population," fcOGO, 
situated  on  the  Bzilr,  is  a  com- 
mercial town,  celebrated  folr  .-its 
horse  'fairs.  KtiZrw^  situated  on 
the  Okhna,  hife  1&,000  inhabitants* 
Vl9tslavekf  population,  26,000, 
situated  on  the  Vistula.  A  con- 
siderable trade  is  done  here  in  com. 
AlexandrovlH  the  last  Russian  sta- 
tion. Tlie  first  Prussian  station  is 
Otloczyn.  We  ^presently  reach 
Thorn  {Hotel :  Sans  Souci),  a  town 
of  16,500  inhabitants,  situated"  on, 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  oppo- 
site Podgwcze,  with  which,  it  is 
connected  by  "a  bridge  aboiit  900 
yards  long.  This  was  the  birth- 
place of  the ,  great  astronomer, 
Copernicus,  whose  tomb  is  in  the' 
Church  of  St  John,  The  Hotel  de. 
VUle  is  partly  of  the  fourteenth, 
partly  of  the  sixteenth  century* 
The  Krwnme  Thwrm  is  a  leaning 
tower,  about  60  ft.  high.  .  We 
observe  a  curious  old  gateway, 
oaXledi. Kxdmer  2%or,  ihe  ruins  of  a 
eastle  dating  from  the  thAleentli 
century,  ana  tower  called  JCatz^nr 
sif^foanz^' '  '  '  *       ,        ;   ,,  :  . ,. 


BdtrrBi97.     - 

ST  PETERSBURG  TO  BERLIN, 
BY  WARSAW. 

From  St  Pfiieraburg  to  Wfivsaw, 
662  miles'^  1st  class^  39  r.  21  c  >^ 
3rrf,  16  r.  4  c.  ,     , 

(The  route  from  St  Petersburg  to« 
Wilna  is  described  in  Route  194, 
that  between  Brombeig  and  Ber- 
lin in  Route  136.) 

LEAVING  Wilna,  we  pass 
several  stations,  including 
Pcn-eibhe  {77i  miles)  {Buffet),  and 
reach  -OrodTw^  a  town  of  50,000  in- 
habitants, ^tuated  on  the  Niemen. 
It  was  the  tmcient  capital  of 
Lithuania,  and  subsequently  the 
residence  of  the  kingd  of  Poland. 
Here  are  some  handsome  churchesf 
a  palace/  and*a  fine  bridge  across 
the  river.  *  Passing  Bialystok, 
populatien,-  50,000,  and  several 
other  places,  We  reach  Lapy  (163 J 
miles)  \Buffet)y  and  about  four 
hours  >afterwards  •    • 

Warsaw  (256J  miles)  {Hotels: 
see  *'HoTBL  List"),  population, 
440,000.  This  was  the  capital  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland ;  it 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  and  is  connected  by  a 
bridge  Of  boats  with  the  suburb  of 
Praga,  on  the  opposite  side  pf  the 
river.  •  It  is  enclosed  by  a  rampart 
and  fosse,  entered  by  ten  gates,  and 
defended  by  a  vast  citadel,  recently 
erected. 

'  It  has  several  large  public 
squares,  among  which  that  of  Sigis- 
mundy  adorned  with  a  bronze  col- 
ossal statue  of  Sigismund  III.,  is 
particularly  deserving  of  notice. 

Among  the  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  Cathedral  of  St 
Jdhrij  -a  Gothic  building  of  great 
beautyy^  dating  from  the  13tb 
century,  ifti^d  containing  statuettes 
i^nd  many  interesting  monuments^ 
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Koute  ^ 

198.  Hamburg     to     Copik- 

'    HAOBK    ...... 

199.  Hakbcbo  to  Kibl  (and 

COPENBAOBN).     »     .     . 

200.  COPMrHAOKf    TO     EliSI- 

NOBB       .>.... 

201.  CJ0PB»5A0JBlf  TO   Stock- 
r  HOiiMr 

202.  SjOCKROLM  TO  GOTBN- 

BUBP,  BY  GOTA  CaNAL.  7/0 

203.  Stookholm  TO .  Gotbn- 

bueo,  by  railway      .    771 

204.  Chbistiania  to  Dbon- 

THBiM,  by  Railway    .    773 
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205.  Chbistiania   to  Dbon-  •■ 
THBDC,  BY  Road  akd 
Rail. 774 

206.  Chbistiania  TO  Bbbobn, 
BY  THB  Fillb-Fjeld    .    776 

765  207.  OHBisTiAinA  to  Molds  .    780 
^8.  The  Soonbfjord  .    .    .    783 

766  209.  Chbistiaioa   to  Honb- 
Fos   . 783 

210.  Chbistiania  to  thb 
rjukanfos    ....    784 

211.  Dbontheih  to  Hammbb- 
FBST  and  thb  North 
Cape 785 


square  miles,  and  the  popnlation  by 
the  census  of  1894  was  2,186,325. 

SINCE  the  war  of  1864,  when  The  continental  portion  of  Den- 
Prussia  and  Austria  wrested  mark  belongs  to  the  great  European 
SchTpHwig  and  Holstein  from  Den-  plain,  and  w  almost  entirely  level, 
mark,  its  possessions  on  the  main-  The  coasts  are  generally  low,  and 
fend  have  been  limited  to  the  the  western  shores  are  in  many 
peninsula  of  Jutland.  In  addition  places  protected  from  inundations 
fee  itingdom  consists  of  many  ef  the  sea  by  means  of  dykes,  as  in 
r^andU,  the  three  principal  of  which  Holland. 

areZeeland,   Funan,   and  Lolland.  .  There  are  a,  gr^at  number  of  lakes," 

Copetthagen,  the  capital,  is  situated  both  on  the  mainland  and  in  the 

chiefly  on  the  first  of  these  islands,  islands,  generally  of  small  size, 

but  also  on  the   adjacent  one   of  The  islands  that  belong  ta  Deni 

Amager.'     ^'he  whole  State  may  be  mark  comprise,  besides  those  situ- 

generally  defined  as  being  bounded  ated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic, 

Sli  the  north  by  the  channel  of  the  Iceland,  and  the  group  of  the  Faroe 

Skaj(erracki  on  the   west   by   the  Islands.               ^          ^ 

Korth  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Ger-  The  climate  of  Denmark  is  humid, 

Alany,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Baltic  but  generally  temperate ;   vapours 

Sea  an*  the  Kattegat.  and    moist  fogs   arfe   of  fieouent 

The  total  area  is  14,789-  English  occurrence,  owing  to  the  abundaaci) 
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pf  watei^ ;  Init  tlieae  t^  dkp^fied.by  ioUe|rw&  almost  suddenly  on  the  dis- 

tiie    strong   wbtds    wkicAt  pi«vail  Appearanoe  olf  the  saa,- when  ^1^ 

durmg  a  great  part  of  ,the  ^ear.  absebee  of  solar  light  iaccuhpensatea 

;    The  wint^  is  fre(|uently  severe,  for  l^y  the  Sequent  i|meafance  of  the 

fuid  both  snow  and  ram  are  of  almost  aurora  bbr^alls,  which  sl^ines-  wit*)i 

constant    occurrence    during    that  soificient  intensity  to'  allpw  of  tl^e 

season..    ;  prosecution  ,  of    ordinary ..  occup^i- 

SwBDSN  and  Nobwat  occupy  the  tions.                                             ,: 

north-western  portion  of  Europe—  The  chief  rivers  of  jS'orWay  i«re 

a  peninsular  region  to  which  the  the   Glommen,   liougen,     Ixmven, 

name  of  Scandinavia  has  been  given.  Drammen^    Otter,    and    Wormen. 
Norway  lies  along  the  western  side  The  first  of  these  has  a  course  of 

of  the  peninsula ;  Sweden  occupies  400  miles,  but  the  majority  of  Nof - 

its   eastern  ^d  broader   division,  wegian  streams,  all  of  which  rise  at 

^though  distinguished  by  separate  great  elevations,  have  a  compara- 

names,  the  two  countries  form,  in  tively  short  course^.,  and   are   not 

reality,    parts  of  one  region  in  a  navigable. 

geographical  sense,    and  they  are  Sweden  forms  three  great  regipnfi 

united  politically.  — Swealand  in  the  centre,  GoihUnil 

The   kingdoms   of  Sweden   an4  in  the  souths  and  Nordland  in  the 

Norway  were  consolidated  into  a  n(»'th.    These  are'divided  pcditicaUy 

single  State  in  1814.  into  24  Governnients,  or  Lans^  of 

.    The  enture.  area   of  the ,  Scaudir  which  3  are  in  Sweden  proper,  12  ip 

navian  peninsula  is  297,877  square  Gothland,  and  the  remaining.  4  iip 

miles,  of  which  Sweden  contams  Nordland,   which  last  division  in- 

172,877.  eludes  the  Swedi^  portion  of  Lap- 

The  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes  gener-  land.  , 

ally  abound  in  fish.   In  the  Lofoden  Unlike  Norway,  Sweden  possess^ 

Islands  the  psheries  not  only  supply  few  high  mountains,  but  contains 

a  large  proportion  of  the  ordinary  numerous  lal^es  of  large  dimensions, 

food   of  the    peasantry,    bpth  in  .In  the  northern  division  the.  land 

Sweden  and  Norway,  but  a  great  rises  graduaily  from  the  Gulf  gf 

quantity  of  the  better  kind  is  ez-  Bothnia  to  the  Kolen  Mountains, 

ported..                                            ,  which,  form  the  boundary  between 

.    llie  rivers  in  the  northern  part  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

JJIojrway  a|«  much  resorted  to  by  South  of  62* 'north  latitude  the 

visitors  on  account  of  the  abundance  slope   is   directed   southward,   at- 

of  fine  salmon  which  they  contain.  '  taining    its    lowest   level   in    the 

The  peculiar  physical  character  vicinity  of  the  three  great   lakes 

of  Norway  gives  rise  to  considerable  of  Wenem,   Malar,  and  Hielmar, 

variations  of  climate  throughout  the  which  nearly  intersect  the  country 

country.    On  the  coast  generally,  from   east  'to  west;: i&id  south  of 

rain  and  fogs  prevail ;  whil^  in  th^  these    great    inland    waters     the 

regions  near  the  Nortii  Cape  storms  .sur£acie  is  in  gen^»I  level,  thk^gh 

are  almost  incessant,  and  rage' with  ranges  of  high  groti;n4.an4Ldetached 

^extraordinary  violence.    In  the  in-  hills  occur, 

terior  the  air  is  -clear  and  dry.       _  .  r  The  rivers   of  Sweden   are  fnn- 

In  Norway  iMToper  the  winters,  as  mei;o\i^,  a|id  the  lakes,  whjch  cqyer 

arule,  ar§  long  and  colcl;  and  thp  about  one-tenth  Qf  the  o^untay,.  give 

summers,  which  rapidly  foUgw  the  to  the  scenery  some  oif  its  grandest 

nielting  of  the  snows  in  April  and  .featiire^k    The  m^st  iiyiportaat  «re 

May, '  ar^.  warm  and  pleasant.    On  the  three  lakes  just  named, .     \ 

.the  Islands,  however,  the  heats  of  The  population,  by  the  census  of 

summer   are  often   insufficient   to  1894,  was^Sweden;;  4,!^73,^83i,  anjl 

ripen   the.  com.     The   protracted  .Norway,  2, 00l»000,  ojr  a.tbtal  fqr 

^viniUft-.^Qf  ,the  .northern.   r^ORs  .the  Unijbgd,  kingdom. /of  6, 8;[4, 183.. 
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X>k^ifiA^  Swedish,  and  Nor- 
WBGIAN  MoNBY.— The  three  eoim«- 
tries  have  had,  since  January  1, 
1877,  the  same  currency,  -  which 
consists  of  kroner,  or  crowns,  and 
ore,  100  ore  making  1-  krone.  The 
krone  is  equivalent  to  about  thir- 
teen pence  English*  or  26 -cents 
American  money.  '  The  new  coins 
are  20  kroner,  gold  (equal  to  5  of 
the  old  specie  dollars),  10  kroner, 
^old.  The  silver  coins  are  1  krone, 
50  ore,  and  26  ore.  The  paper 
money  consists  of  5,  10,  50,  100, 
'500,^ and  lOOOkroner notes. 

MlSA8URE8.-^The  Norwegiaii  mile 
is  equal  to  about  7  English  miles,  or 
7m 

fiteamers  leave  Hull  at  frequent 
intervals  for  all  the  chief  ports  of 
Norway ;  twice  a  week  or  eftener 
fh)m  Kiel  and  Lnbeck  forKorsor, 
Copenhagen,  and  the  principal  ports 
of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

'  Persons  liable  to  sea-siokness,  and 
wishing  to  avoid  the  discomforts  of 
the  North  Sea  passage  from  Hull, 
may  gd  byway  of  Dover  and  Calais, 
and  thence  to  Hamburg,  Kiel,  and 
Korsor  in  Denmark,  thus  avoiding 
all  sea  travel  except  the  1^  hour 
•between  J)over  and  Calais,  and  the 
-short  and  not  uncomfortable  trip 
•from  Kiel  to  KorSor. 


:   KOUTB  198.        .    I       . 

HAMBURa  TO  COPENHAGEN, 
BY  SCHLESWIG. 

220   rrilUs  /-  -ii'me  hy   raMwayy    16 
keurs,    \sl  class^  42*40  «t./  2nd, 
•     dl'80m.;2fr(i,20m. 

LEAVING  th6  terminus  at  Al- 
tona,  we  presently  reach 
.£^9^^0771  on. the  Krtickaue.  The 
•cofintry  is  fertile,  but  abounding  in 
marshes.  A  branch  line  goes  off  to 
ItzekoCf  by  way  of  CHuekstadtj  & 


commerdal  town  of  5600  inhab^ 
itants,  on  the  Elbe,  with  a  ^ood 
port,  and  carrying  on  a  consider^ 
able  fishing  trade.  Neumwitster  (46 
miles),  population,  13,700,  had 
several  cloth  manufactories.-  [From 
Neumiinster  a  line  ^oes  direct  to 
Kiel,  see  page  482*  Steamers  sftil 
frequently  for  Korsor  and  Copen* 
hagen.]  Passing  Rendsburg,  wo 
reach  ScHLESwi(r(85  miles)  {Hotel  : 
Stadt  Hamburg),  in  a  pleasant  situ- 
ation on  the  Bay  of  Schlei,  former 
residence  of  the  dukes.  The  cathe- 
dral is  the  only  object  of  interest. 
Passing  several  unimportant  sta^ 
tioiis,  we  reach  Vamdrup  (160 
miles),  the  first  Danish  station. 
We  next  reach  Kelding,  the  capital 
of  Jutland,  situated  on  the  gulf  of 
that  name.  Above  it  rise  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  We  'next  reach  Frede- 
BiciA  (178  miles)  (Hotel :  Victoria)^ 
where  we  leave  the  train  and  cross 
the  Little  Belt,  the  name  given  to 
the  strait  s^arating  Jutland  from 
Funen.  The  landing-place  on  that 
island  is  at  Middelfart»  We  go  on 
to  Odensb  (187  miles),  a  town  of 
26,500  inhabitants,  the  capital  of 
Funen,  and  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  Denmark.  According  .to  tra- 
dition, it  was  founded  by  Odin, 
whose  tumulus  and  castle,  near  the 
Lake-  of  Naesbyhoved,  •  a  short 
distance  from  Odense,  are  shown; 
The  Cathedral,  founded  by  Canute 
in  the  year  1080,  and  restored  in 
1300,  is  a  very  fine  structure,  and 
contains  the  tombs  of  several  Danish 
kings.  The  Raadhates  is  very 
ancient.  The  famous  writer  of 
Fairy  Tales,  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
senj  and  the  sculptor  Jerichau; 
^ere- natives  of  this  place.  At 
Nyborg  (205  miles)  we  embark  in 
a  steamer^  and  cross  the  Great' Belt 
to-  Kors&r,  where  the-  railway  is 
taken.  At  Soro  there  is  an  academy, 
established  in  the  12th  centiiry,  and 
a  beautiful  Gothic  church,  contain- 
ing the  tombs  of  tho  Bishop  Axel^ 
the  historian  Holberg,  and  King 
Waldemar  IV.  The  old  church  at 
Ringsted  contains   the  tombs   of 
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sev^n  Danish  kings,  and  several 
monuments,  among  which  is  said  to 
be-  that  of  Canute  the  Great.  Ros- 
hUde  (287  miles)  was  anciently-  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  Gothic 
Cathedral  was  built  by  Canute  the 
Great,  in  the.  eleventh  century,  to 
atone  for  the  murder  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  It  contains  the  tombs  of 
72- members  of  the  royal  family  of 
Denmark.  The  most  remarkable 
are  those  of  Frederick  IV.  and  V., 
Christian  III.  and  IV.,  by  Thor- 
waldsen ;  of  Frederick  II.,  a  beau- 
tiful alabaster  mausoleum  ;  and  of 
Queen  Margaret.  The  altar  is 
adorned  with  sculptures,  repre- 
senting the  Nativity  and  the 
Passion.  Passing  several  unim- 
portant places,  we  reach 

Copenbacren  {Holds:  see  "Ho> 
TEL  List  "). 

Arrival. — Porters  carry  baggage 
from  the  steamboat-landing  to  the 
custom  house,  where  it  is  examined, 
and  thence  to  a  cab  ;  1  cwt.,  40  ore. 
Cab  from  station  or  harbour  into 
the  tovm,  70  ore ;  baggage,  15  ore 
per  package. 

English  Church  Service.— 
Groningen  Esplanade ;  service  at  11 

AJf.,  4  P.M; 

Theatres.  —  National  Theatre^ 
handsome  structure,^  holding  1700 
persons  ;  CaMno, 

The  principal  Place  is  the  Kon- 
gens  Nytorv  (Bling's  New  Market), 
from  which  extend  13  streets.  In 
this  square^  are  the  palace  of  Char- 
lottenborg,  the  theatre,  military 
school,  and  many  fine  buildings. 
The  Norrevoldgade,  facing  the 
parks^  is  also  a  fine  boulevard  lined 
with  fine-  mansions  and  palaces. 
The  principal  streets  are  the  Oster- 
gade,  Bredgade,  and  Gothersgade. 

The  Frue  Kirke  (Church  of  the 
Virgin)  was  destroyed  by  the 
Eu^ish  fleet  in  the  bombardment 
of  1807,  but  was  restored  in  1829. 
It  is  adorned  with  sculptures  by 
Thorwaldsen,  including  the  Preach- 
ing of  John  the  Baptist,  the  Entry 
of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,  the  Be- 
deemer,  the  Guardian  ^gel,  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  etc.;  the  choir^ 


in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  is  sur- 
mounted b^  a  cux)ola ;  there  is  an 
excellent  view  from  the  summit  of 
the  tower.  In  firont  of  this  church 
are  bronsse  statues  of  Moses  and 
David,  The  Church  of  the  Trinity 
was  erected  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury by  Christian  IV,  The  vaulted 
roof  rests  on  14  octagonal  pillars ; 
the  altar,  the  pulpit,  the  stalls,  and 
most  of  the  decorations  are  of 
carved  wood..  This  is  commonly 
called  the  Runde  Kirke  (Bound 
Church),  from  its  lofty  round  tower, 
or  belfry,  which  is  ascended  by  a 
spiral  inclined  plane. 

The  Palace  of  Christiansborg 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  fortified 
palace  of  Bishop  Axel,  who  flonr^ 
ished  in  the  12th  century.  The 
present  building  was  reconstructed 
in  1828.  Its  principal  facade  is 
adorned  with  a  pediment  sculptured 
by  Borup,  four  bas-reliefs  by  Thor- 
waldsen, and  four  statues  in  bronze, 
one  by  Thorwaldsen,  the  remainder 
by  Bissen.  The  finest  apartment 
is  the  Riddersaalj  or  Hall  of  the 
Knights  ;  its  gallery,  supported  by 
sixteen  Corinthian  columns,  is  or- 
namented with  a  bas-relief  by 
Bissen.  In  the  antechamber  is  the 
celebrated  frieze  by  Thorwaldsen, 
representing  the  entaTT  of  Alexander 
into  Babylon.  More  than  300 
figures  are  introduced,  and  the  total 
extent  of  the  frieze  is  about  360  ft. 
The  chapel  is  simple,  but  elegant ; 
the  four  Ionic  columns  of  the  facade 
support  a  pediment  with  bas-reliefs 
executed  by  Borup  after  Thorwald- 
sen's  designs.  This  palace  contains 
a  Gallery  of  Paintings,  comprising 
some  of  the  worka  of  the  best 
masters;  a  Library  of  560,000 
volumes  and  20,000  MSS.  The 
Thorwaldsen  Museum,  near  the 
palace,  was  completed  in  1848^  by 
public  fiubscription.  The  principsd 
fa9ade  is  in  the  Egyptian  style ;  the 
pediment  is  crowned  by  a  classic 
car  with  four  horses,  in  bronze. 
The  other  facades  have  frescoes  of 
the  Etruscan  order.  In  the  centre 
of  the  great  court  is  the  Tomb  of 
Thorwaldsen  (bom  1770,  died  1844). 
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Altogetbel*,  the  intiaeum  contains 
6i8  aculptarea  by  the  great  artist ; 
'550  of  his  designs ;  1000  deaigns  by 
contemporary  artists;  more  than 
SOO  paintings,  for  the  most  part 
modem ;  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
IU>nian  antiquities ;  cameos,  busts, 
Mc. 

:  The  Palace,  of  thb  Pbikces, 
near  tha  Ghristiansborg,  contains 
the  Museum  of  NortJiern  Antiqui- 
tiee,  the  Ethnographical  Museum^ 
the  Cabinest  of  Antiquities,  the 
Cabinet  of .  Engravin-gs,  and  the 
Musevm  of  Natural  History.  The 
Amalibnboro.  consists  of  four 
adjoining  palaces,  forming  an 
j>ctagonal  space,  in  the  centre  of 
Ai^hich  i&  the  equestrian  statue  of 
•Frederick  V»  In  one  of  the  cham- 
bers are  exhibited  two  of  the 
«arliest.  efforts  of  Thorwaldsen, 
Terpsichore  and  Euterpe.  In  the 
-Anna  Place  is  the  statue  of  the 
national  poet  Oelenschlaeger, 
erected  in  1861. 

.  The  Castle  of  Rosertborg,  in  the 
rbeautiful  garden  of  Kongens  Have, 
was  constructed  in  1610  by  Inigo 
Jones.  It  contains  many  objects 
of  historical  interest,  such  as  the 
^word  of  Charles  XII.,  etc.,  tapes- 
tries representing  the  deeds  of 
■Charles  V.,  runic  stones,  medals, 
:arnis,  etc. ;  in  the  Jiiddersaal  is  a 
.throne  of  massive  silver. 
..The  University,  established,  in 
;147S,  has  about  1200  students. 
The  fa9ade  is  adorned  with  a  bas- 
Telief  representing  a  soaring  eagle. 
-In  the  interior  are  fine  statues  by 
Bissen,  and  frescoes,  by  Hausen. 
In  connection  with  the  university 
are;  a  museum  of  anatomy,  another 
Cof  botany,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
A  library  of  200,000  volumes,  besides 
lMBS.  Before  the  university  are 
'the  busts,  in  bronze,  on  granite 
.pedestals,  of  the  botanist  Schouw 
Andrthe  composer  Weyse. 
.  The  Bourse  has  a  curious  tower, 
.upwards  of  166  ft.  high,  of  which 
.tiie  crown  is  composed  of  the  inter- 
twined tails  of  four  dragons.  It  is 
mid  tliat  these  figures  were  brought 
'torn  Kalniar.  by.Chi^stian  IV.  as  a 


trophy  of  victory  over  the  Swedes. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  Bourse  Is 
occupied  by  shops ;  on  the  first 
stofreyis  the  great  hall,  containing 
a  picture  of  Christian  JV.  visiting 
Tycho  Brahe,  and  opposite  the 
entrance  is  a  fine  statue  of  the  same 
monarch. 

The  Arsenal  contains  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  arms, 
ancient  and  modern. 

The  principal  promenadea.  are 
upon  the.  ramparts  and  the 
esplanade  of  tiie  citadel  of 
Frederikshaven  and  upon  the 
quay  called  Lange  Linie. 


ROUTE  199. 

HAMBURG  TO  KIEL  (AND  . 
COPENHAGEN). 

Distance  to  Kid,  66  miles.  Fares, 
by  express  train:  \st,  .9  m.  60; 
2nd,  7 m,  50;  ^rd^^m.  30. 

AS  far  as  NeumOnster  (46  miles) 
the  route  is  the  same  as  the 
last  Route.  At  Kiel  [ffotel :  Oer- 
mania)  passengers  embark  on  board 
-the  steamer  for  Kqbsob. 

ExBi/  to  Korsor,  s,teanier  every 
.morning  and  evening,,  in  6  to  7 
hours,  on  the  arrival  of.  the  trains 
irom  Hamburg.     Fare,  .11  m..  30,  i 

sleeping  berth  SJ  m.  extra.     Rail-  j 

way  from  Korsor  to  Copenhagen  in 
2i  hours.  Fare :  1st,  7*85  kroner  ; 
2nd,  5-70  kroner ;  3rd,  3*70  kroner. 
,  The  route  of  the .  steamer  is 
sheltered  except  fot  a.  very  smdtl 
part  of  the  distance,  ana  little^ 
inconvenience  is  experienced.  "^ 

The  boats  are  excellent,  and  hav.e       •^ 
good  sleeping  berths, 

Copenhagen  is  described  in  the 
previous  Route. 
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BOUTB  20a 

COPENHIAaEN  TO  ELSINORE. 

37  wtiUa,  5  trwina  a  day  ;  Ist  class, 
3  krfmer;  2iid,,2  hr^j  Zrd,  1  kr, 
50  ore*  By  steamer  {preferc^le^,  4 
boats  a  day,  J^res,  l'50j  and  1 
krQner4    . 

LEAVING :  Copenhagen  we 
,  reach  Lynoby  (8j  pules), 
flituat^d  jon  the  borders -of  a  lake 
■surroiinded  hy  pretty  villages  and 
■oountry.- houses.  At  Hillbbod 
{22f  mUes)  is  the  extensive  castle 
of  Fbeperiksborg,  recently  re- 
stored. The  chapel  is  very  beauti- 
/ulf  and  was  the  ancient  place  of 
coronation  for  the  kings  of  Den- 
fliark-  Frbdbnsborg  (28^  miles), 
situated  on  the  lake  of  Esrom. 
The  Oastle,  the  usual  summer 
jesidence  o.f  the  royal  family, 
stahds  in  the  midst. of  extensive 
gardens,  which  are  adorned  with 
numerous  busts  and.  statues,  and 
contain  magnificent  oak  and  birch 
trees.  There  is  alsQ  a  collection  of 
paintings,  principally  Fiemiish  and 
butch. 

ElBinore  <38  mijes)  (Ifoiel: 
-d^Oresund)  is  a  commercial  town, 
commanding  the  parage  of  the 
Sound,  and  situatetd  exactly  oppo- 
jMte  the  Swedish  town  of  Helsing- 
:borg.  Up  to  1857  all  vessels  passing 
.the  Sound  paid  duQS  at -Elsinore, 
•but  the  great  maritime  nations  then 
succeeded  in  proouring  their  aboli- 
tion* This  Bound  is  completely 
Aozen  over  in  winter..  The 
Cathedral  contains  Sjeveral  hand- 
some tombs.  Qn  the  north  of  the 
4own  is  the  Oothic  castle  of  Krgn- 
JBORQ,  built  in  the  16th  century  by 
Frederick  II.,  and  surrounded  by 


modem  fortifications.  It  has  an 
interesting  chapel,  and  a  gallery  of 
paintings.  From  the  terrace,  and 
from  the  summit  of  the  watch- 
tower,  there  is  a  beautiful  view, 
extending  over  the  h\lls  of  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  as  far  as  Cape 
KuUen.  A  little  distance  to  the 
north-west  of  Kronborg,  near  the 
ancient  royal  palace  of  Mari&nlyst, 
is  a  pile  of  stones,  said  to  be  the 
Tomb  of  Hamlet,  It  was*  at  the 
castle  of  Elsin^oi^  that  Shakespeare 
laid  the  greater  part  of  the  scenes 
of  his^  immortal  play  of  Hamlet. 
The  palace  of  Marienlyst  is  now 
ponverted  into  a  casino  at  the  small 
l9athing-place  of  that  name,  where 
there  is  the  only^otel  of  any  class, 
viz.,  the  Bad  Hotel,  at  or  near 
Elsjnore. 
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BCMTTB  201. 

.  COPENHAGEN  TO  STOCK- 
HOLM. 

Steamer  to  Malmoe  in  about  an 
hour  and  a  ha^f^  Thence  to 
Stockholm  by  rail,  880  wiles* 
Fares,  express:  \st  doss,  62*65 
Ay./ 2nd,  37-10, 

MALMCE  {Hotel:  Kramers)  is 
a  town  of  over  60,000  in- 
habitants, and  of  considerable  im- 
portance, from  the  fertility  of  the 
surrounding  country,  as  well  as  its 
manufacturing  and  commercial  in- 
dustry. It  contains  a  fine  town 
hall  and  church,  both  of  the  14th 
century,  and  both  restored  some 
years  ago.  BothweU,  Mary  Stuart's 
husband,  was  long  imprisoned  here 
in  the  citadel  called  Malmohus. 
Lund  (10  miles),  population,  16,600, 
is  situated  in  a  vast  plain.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era 
Lund  was  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance, with  80,000  inhabitants.  The 
Cathedral,  of  the  12th  century,  is 
next  in  size  to  those  at  Upsala  and 
Linkbping,  The  pulpit  is  of  ala- 
baster. Near  the  cathedral  is  the 
statue  of  the  poet  Tegner.  The 
University  was  founded  in  1668. 
Puffendorf  was,  for  a  time,  one  of 
the  professors.  It  comprises  a 
library  of  80,000  volumes,  a  museum, 
cabinet  of  medals,  and  a  collection 
of  natural  history.  At  Eslof  (21 
miles)  the  lines  from  Landskrona 
and  Helsingborg  fall  in.  At  Hessle- 
holm  (52  miles)  a  branch  line  turns 
off  to  Helsingborg.  Near  Elmhvlt 
(84  miles),  the  line,  skirting  a  small 
lake,  passes  near  Rashult,  the 
birthplace  of  the  celebrated  natur- 
alist Linnaeus.    A  pyramid,  with  a 


medallion,  has  been  erected  in  his 
honour.  Nas^'o  (166  miles)  is  the 
highest  point  on  the  lines  of  the 
south  and  west,  being  about  1000 
ft.  above  the  sea. 

[Here  our  line  branches  off,  leav- 
ing the  old  route  to  the  left.  The 
chief  places  on  the  old  route  are 
JoNKOPiNG  (Hotel:  Stora)  (194 
miles),  population,  about  21,000, 
situated  in  a  plain  between  the 
great  lake  of  Wettern  and  the  small 
lakes  of  Rocksjo  and  Munksjo.  On 
the  south'  rise  lofty  hills  covered 
with  pine  forests.  We  pass  round 
tb6  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Wettem.  This  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  large  lakes  of  South 
Sweden.  It  is  80  miles  long,  and 
12^  miles  broad.  FalkSping  (282 
miles)w  Here  a  branch  goes  off  to 
Ooteiwur^y  71  miles  distant^  We 
see  the  hills  of  Moesseberg  and  Olle- 
berg,  about  760  ft.  high.  Near 
Moholm  (272  miles)  we  cross  the 
Oota  Carud,  Laxa  (818  miles); 
at  this  point  the  line  to  Carlstad 
and  Christiania  joins  this  route* 
Near  Wingaker  (355  miles)  is  the 
fine  ChUeau  of  Safstaholm,  contain- 
ing  a  valuable  library  and  an  ex- 
cellent picture  gallery.  The  grounds 
are  well  laid  out,  and  comprise  a 
fine  orangery.}  ' 

Continuing  on  towards  Stockholm 
by  the  new  short  route,  we  next 
reach  Mj5lby,  then  Linkopinq 
(Hotel:  Stora),  a  large  town,  and 
residence  of  a  bishop.  "The  cathe« 
dral,  next  to  that  at  Upsala,  is  the 
largest  church-  in  Sweden.  The 
Church  of  the  Estates  dates  from  the 
12th  century,  and  there  is  a  fine 
mediaeval  castle^ 

The  next  important  station  is 
NORSHOLM,  two  Swedish  miles 
beyond  which  is-  the  important 
town  of  NoRBKbFiSQ  (Hotel :  Cen- 
tral), It  is  a  manufacturing  town» 
with  few  objects  of  interest  to  the 
tourist.  Thirty  miles  farther  on  is 
Katrinehdm,  where  the  old  route 
from  MalmM  joins  our  route. 

Traversing  the  picturesque  dis- 
trict of  Sodermanland,  with  its 
forests   and   numerous    lakes,    we 
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reach  .Sodertdgej  a  town  of  about 
5000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
canial  of  the  same  name,  which  opens 
a  communication  between  the 
Mselar,  the  Lake  of  Laren,  and  the 
Baltic.  It  was  commenced  in  1435, 
and  completed  between  1780  and 
1819.  Here  is  a  hydropathic 
establishment.  We  presently  pass 
through  the  tunnel  of  Nyboda, 
nearly  500  yards  long,  and  reach 

Stockholm  {Hotels:  Grand,* 
Rtdberq*).' 

Cabs. — Course  in  the  town,  one 
or  two  persons,  1  kr.  ;  three  or  four 

fersons,  1  kr.  25  ore ;  per  hour, 
*25  ore  and  1*50  ore ;  each  addi- 
tional J  hour,  60  and  75  ore. 

Theatres.— iS^ora  Teatem ;  Dra- 
Tnatiska  Teatem \  Vasa  Teatem', 
Sodra  Teatem  ;  Djurgards  Teatem ; 
KristaUmlongeT  Teatem,  open  only 
in  summer. 

English  Church  in  the  Ror- 
strands  Gatan. 

This  is  one  of  the  vvost  beautiful 
capitals  of  Europe.  It  is  built 
psurtly  on  the  mainland,  and  partly 
on  nine  holms,  or  islands,  lying 
in  the  channel  through  which  the 
Maelar  Lake  discharges  its  waters 
jnto  the  Baltic. 

The  Helge-aand,  Stads,  and 
•Riddar  holms,  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  ancient  city,  founded 
in  1250  by  Birgir  Jarl,  contain 
some  fine  public  and  private  build- 
ings. Amongst  the  most  import- 
ant is  the  Palace,  which,  situated 
on  the  highest  part  of  Staden 
Island,  is  seen  towering  with  its 
vast  and  massive  walls  above  all 
the  neighbouring  houses.  It  was 
commenced  in  1697,  on  the  site  of 
a  much  older  structure  which  had 
been  burnt  down,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1753.  Further  additions 
were  made  between  1824  and  1834. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  quad- 
rangle, with  two  wings,  and  encloses 
a  large  court.  The  basement  storey 
is  of  granite,  the  rest  of  brick  and 
stucco.  The  front  to  the  south-east 
is  adorned  with  six  Corinthian 
columns.  The  whole  structure  is 
chaste,  simple,  and  finely  propor- 


tioned. Besides  the  apartments^ 
the  royal  family  and  the  chapel,  it 
contains  a  royal  library  6f  120,000 
volumes,  and  some  rare  and  curious 
MSSk ;  a  museum  possessing  many 
valuable  northern,  Tuscan,  and 
Egyptian  antiquities;  a  cabinet  of 
60,000  coins  and  medals,  considered 
One  of  the  finest  collections  of  the 
kind  in  Europe;  and  a  picture 
gallery,  with  fine  specimens  of  al- 
most all  the  great  mas^ers» .  The 
private  part  of  the  palace  is  shown 
daily  during  the  King's  absence  in 
summer,  and  the  public  rooms  at  all 
times.-  There  are  twenty  churches, 
including  a  French  Reformed,  a 
Dutch  Reformed,  an  English,  a 
Greek  Russian,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Pew  of  the  churches 
possess  much  architectural  -merit* 
The  oldest  is  the  Storkyrka  dedi- 
cated to  St  Nicholas,  in  which  the 
sovereigns  are  crowned.  It  was 
founded  in  1264,  but  has  under- 
gone so  many  changes  that  the 
original  building  has  disappeared. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower^ 
and  contains  the  tombs  of  King 
Magnus  Smeck  and  his  queen  Bianca. 
The  Riddarholms  Kyrka,  or  church, 
was  originally  attached  to  a  monas- 
tery, and  possesses  considerable 
historical  interest,  both  from  the 
scenes  which  have  taken  place  in 
it,  and  from  its  containing  the  ashes 
of  a  long  lineof  Swedish  naonarchs. 
In  one  of  the  chapels  is  the  tomb  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  Its  style  was 
originally  Gothic,  but  hJas  -  been 
much  defaced  by  modem  altera- 
tions. The  church  of  Adolphus 
Frederick,  in  the  Norrmalm,  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  is 
rendered   conspicuous   by  its   ele- 

§ant  tower  crowned  by  a  copper 
ome.  The  other  public  edifices 
deserving  of  notice  are  the  Ofvefi- 
statthallarehtLset,  a  handsome  struci- 
-ture  by  Tessin,  facing  the  quay.  On 
•which  a  granite  obelisk,  in  honour  of 
Gustavus  III.,  has  been  erected  ;  thie 
Middarhiiseiy  where  the  State  Coun- 
"cil,  and  sjso  the  Academy  of  Science, 
hold  their  meetings,  and  the 
shields    of    about   3000    Swedish 
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Boblas  are  hung  ^up ;  the  Qourse ; 
tiie  mint,  with  a  good  oollectioii  of 
aunerals  ;  the  town-house,  a  large 
pile,  in  which  the  principal  courts 
of  justice  are  accommodated ;  the 
post-office,  Boyal  theatre  or  opera- 
house,  the  arsenal  and  barracks. 
The  National  Mussum  contains 
galleries  of  paintings  and  sculpture, 
a  museum  of  antiquities,  etc.  The 
picture  gallery  (open  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  from  11  to  3)  contains 
oearly  3000  pictures.  Among  them 
are  works  of  Munllo,  Correggio, 
Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  Carlo  Dolci, 
and  oUier  celebrated  masters.  The 
gallery  of  sculpture  contains  many 
valuable  works;  the  gem  of  the 
collection  being  the  ''Sleeping 
EndymioD,"  found  at  Tivoli,  near 
Bome. 

The  aristocratic  quarter  of  Norr- 
malm,  with  the  new  parade-ground, 
its  public  gardens,  and  its  fine  wide 
and  even  streets,  ranks  as  the  hand- 
somest part  of  the  town.  The  most 
picturesque  of  the  nine  islets  of 
Stockholm  is  the  Sodermalm,  on 
the  steep  sides  pf  which  the  houses 
rise  in  terraced  rows  to  the  summit, 
which  is  crowned  by  St  Catherine's 
Church.  Numerous  public  gardens, 
summer  palaces,  and  country  resi- 
dences extend  aJong  the  north-east 
,^ores  of  the  lake,  and  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  Ladugaard's  Holm,  the 
^central  portions  of  which  present 
a  picturesque  blending  of  rocks, 
wooded  heights,  and  romantic 
glens.  On  this  side  of  the  city  lies 
the  famous  Djurgaard,  or  Deer  Park, 
one  of  the  finest  public  parks  in 
Europe,  which  occupies  a  peninsula 
two  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide, 
whose  natural  beauties  have  been 
judiciously  aided  by  art. 

Stone  and  wooden  bridges  con- 
nect together  the  various  islands  of 
.the  town,  and  among  them  must 
be  named  the  handsome  Norrbro, 
a  granite  structure  joining  Norr- 
malm  and  Staden. 

The  streets  of  the  older  quarters 
are  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill  paved ; 
but  in  the  better  parts  of  the  town 
there  a,re  fine  straight  streets,  and 


capacious  squares,  and  open  places, 
with  well-built  stone  houses. 

In  the  Gustaf  Adolfe  Torg'  '^ 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  The  four  medallions 
on  the  pedestal  represent  Baner, 
Koenigsmark,  Torstensson/  and 
WrangeL  A  little  to  the  west  of 
this  place,  behind  the  palace  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  commences  the 
Drottningg^tan,  or  Queen  Street, 
the  finest  in  Stockholm.  The  vast 
Place  of  Charles  XIIl.  oontains  a 
statue  of  that  monarch. 

Stockholm  is  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment,  the  residence  of  the  sove- 
jeign,  and  the  place  of  assembly 
for  the  legislative  chambers.  It  is 
the  cenbre  of  the  literary  and  social 
activity  of  the  country,  and  has 
numerous  scientific^  artistic,  and 
benevolent  institutions. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Stockholm  are  the  Karlsberg 
Academy  for  naval  and  military 
cadets ;  Ulriksdal,  the  favourite 
summer  residence  of  the  king ;  and 
seven  miles  distant  is  Drottingholm, 
a  splendid  summer  palace,  with  a 
fine  park.  The  collection  of  curi^ 
osities,  armour,  etc.,  at  Ulriksdal, 
made  by  Charles  XV.,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  Europe,  and 
should  on  no  account  be  omitted 
from  the  tour. 

Few  cities  can  boast  of  more 
picturesque  environs  or  finer  pro- 
menades. 


BWMECSI. 


STOakHOLM  to  trPSALA. 


EXCURSION  FROM  STOCK- 
HOLM TO  ITPSALA. 

UPSALA  may  be  reached  in  a 
little  over  IJ  hour  by  rail- 
way, the  distance  being  40  miles. 
Express  fares,  4  kr.,  2  kr.  65  o. 
Return,  half  more. 
^  (Steamers  leave  Stockholm  every 
toorning  for  Upsala,  and  accom^ 
plish  the  jonmey  in  about  five 
hours,  traversing  on  the  way  part 
of  the  beautiful  Mselar  Lake.  Fare, 
2kr.) 

The  railway  route,  leaving  on  the 
left  the  Lake  of  Mselar,  crosses  a 
fertile  and  undulating  country,  pass- 
ing Jer/m  and  several  small  stations 
before  reaching  Rosersbebo  (18 
miles).  The  only  object  of  interest 
here  is  the  ch&teau  of  Rosersberg, 
an  old  royal  residence,  burned  in 
1679,  and  rebuilt  and  modernised. 
The  park  is  the  largest  in  Sweden. 
Passing  three  unimportant  stations, 
we  reach  (46  miles)  Upsala  (Hotels  : 
Stads,  St  Erik),  population,  2100. 
This  ancient  and  beautiful  city  was 
for  a  long  time  the  capital  of  Sweden. 
Jt  is  built  on  both  banks  of  the 
Fyrisa.  The  western  part,  con- 
taining the  principal  buildings, 
'occupies  a  range  of  high  ground 
overlooking  an  extensive  plain.  It 
18  the  seat  of  an  archlxshop,  who 
is  primirte  of  Sweden.  The  great 
attraction  of  the  city  is  the  Cathb- 
pRAL,  which  has  been  much  damaged 
by  restorations,  but  which  is  still  a 
handsome  structure.  It  is  in  the 
<jk)thic  style  and  built  of  brick,  was 
founded  m  1258,  and  completed  in 
1435.  It  is  330  feet  long  and  140 
broad.  It  contains  the  tombs  of 
Linnseus,  and  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and 
other  kings  of  Sweden.  The  Uni- 
versity, the  chief  institution  of  the 
kind  in  Sweden,  was  founded  in 
-}477.    It  has  53  professors,  and  is 


attended  by  about  1800  students. 
The  library  contains  150,000  volumes 
and  8000 'manuscripts.  Linnaeus, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  naturalists, 
was  professor  of  botany  here  for 
thirty  -  seven  years.  He  died  at 
Upstda  in  1778.  His  house  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  eastern  quarter 
of  the  city.  The  CasUe  was  burned 
in  1702,  and  is  now  scarcely  more 
than  a  ruin. 

Two  miles  north  is  Old  Upsala, 
which  wa9  the  seat  of  the  Odin 
worship.  The  splendid  temple  and 
the  sacred  grove  have  disappeared. 
The  old  church  is  regarded  Dy  some 
as  the  temple  of  Odin.  It  is  the 
oldest  church  in  Scandinavia.  Near 
the  church  are  three  tumidi,  one  of 
which,  according  to  tradition,  con- 
tains the  ashes  of  Odin,  the  second 
those  of  Thor,  and  the  third  those 
of  Preya,  the  wife  of  Odin.  About 
four  miles  from  Upsala  are  the 
famous  Mora  StoTies,  where,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  election  and 
crowning  of  the  kings  of  Sweden 
took  place  (1060-1512).  The  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  oath  of 
fealty  was  that  the  king  was  wished 
a  long  life,  on  the  condition  that 
he  proved  "a  good  king.** 
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ROUTE  202.  . 

STOCKHOLM  TO  GOTENBURG. 

(By  the  Gota  Canal.) 

Steamers  tvery  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  in  2J  days.  Fares* 
1st  class,  25  k,;  2nd,  17  k. 

(Travellers  going  from  Gotenburg 
towards   Stockholm,  wishing  to 

:  avoid  the  less  interesting  part  of 
the  route  after  passing  Trollhat- 

,  tan,  may  leave  the  steamer  at 
Trollhattan,  where  there  is  a  fair 
hotel,  or  at  Wenersborg,  5  miles 
beyond,  where  the  hotel  is  ex- 
cellent, and  continne  the  journey 
by  railway  viA  Wenersborg  and 
Herrijunga  Junction  to  Stock- 
holm.) 

THE  distance  is  about  370  Eng- 
lish miles.  The  Gota  Canal 
is  formed  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  bays, 
united  by  seven  artificial  canals. 
The  works  were  going  on  for  37 
years,  and  were  completed  in  1832. 
Steamers,  sometimes  towing  vessels 
of  200  or  300  tons,  have  to  pass  74 
locks,  and  to  rise  to  a  height  of 
280  ft.  to  go  from  one  lake  to 
another.  The  route,  as  far  as, 
Soderkoping,  is  through  the  beauti- 
ful Maelar  Lake. 

On  leaving  Stockholm  we  pass 
the  island  of  LiUon  -  Kaggeholm, 
and  others.  Passing  through  the 
basin  of  Bjorkfjord,  we  arrive  at 
Sodertelge  (see  preceding  Route), 
and  proceeding  thence  through  a 
canal,  the  strait  of  Safo-sund,  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Longo  and  Safo, 
we  reach  Nykoping,  a  town  of  5500 
inhabitants,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the 
Baltic.  Quitting  it,  we  pass  by 
several  small  islands,  some  of  them 


well-wooded.  On  one  is  the  castle 
of  Nya  Sieg^borg,  and  on  another 
the  ruins  of  Stegeborg,  where  John 
III.  was  born  in  1557 ;  on  the  island 
of  Morko  is  the  castle  of  Homings- 
holm.  At  Mem  the  G^)ta  Canal 
commences.  Passing  it,  we  presently 
reach  Soderk&ping  {Hotel :  Stads), 
populajtion,  1900,  a  very  ancient 
town  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
oanal.  The  church  has  two  spires 
of  great  lightness  of  construction. 
We  then  cross  the  Lake  Roxen,  and  * 
see  lAnkdping,,  a  town  of  about 
13,000  inhabitants,  on  its  southern 
side.  The  Gothic  Cathedral  is  next 
only  in  size  to  that  at  Upsala.  The 
Gfymnasium  possesses  a  good  library, 
a  natural  history  collection,  a  cabinet 
of  anti<;|uities,  coins,  medals,  etc. 
In  the  vicinity  is  the  spot  where  the 
battle  of  Stangebro  was  fought, 
when  Sigismund  was  vanquished  by 
Charles  IX.,  and  lost  the  crown  of 
Sweden.  Passing  through  the  Lake 
Roxen,  we  ascend  into  that  of 
Boren,  by  means  of  fifteen  locks, 
measuring  altogether  a  height  of 
more  than  120  ft.  Passing  Char- 
lottenborg  on  the  left,  we  enter  the 
Motala  Elf,  and  proceed  to  Motala^ 
where  we  observe  some  foundries 
and  iron- works,  the  largest  in 
Sweden.  We  next  enter  .Lake 
Wettem.  On  the  south  is  a  hill 
palled  Omberg,  on  whose  southern 
slopes  we  see  the  ruins  of  the  cele- 
brated convent  of  Alvastra,  founded 
in  1140.  Lake  Wettem  is  the  lar- 
gest but  two  in  Scandinavia,  measurr 
ing  80  miles  in  length  by  about  1? 
in  breadth.  We  pass,  on  the  leiEt, 
the  fortress  of  Carlsborg,  and  on  the 
Tight,  the  town  of  Rodesund,  as  we 
enter  Lake  Botten,  We  next  pass 
the  iron -works  of  Forsmk,  and 
ascend,  by  a  succession  of  locks, 
•into  the  Lake  Viken,  We  now  ap- 
proach, the  highest  point  of  the 
route,  which  is  marked  by  an  obe- 
lisk. That  part  of  the  canal  which 
We  next  enter  is  called  the ,  M^est 
Gota  Canal,  Passing  Sjotorp^ 
•famed  for  its  timber  yards,,  we 
ftscfind  gradually  ijito  Lake  Wenen% 
which,  next  to  Ladoga  and  Onq^ 
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is  the  largest  in  Europe.  Its  length 
is  100  miles,  and  its  breadth,  at  the 
widest  part,  i)0  miles.  We  pass 
between  the  mainlai^d  and  the 
island  of  Thorso,  and  make  our  way 
slowly  thl'Qugh  a  channel  very  diffi- 
cult to  navigate,  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  shoals  and  small 
islands  in  the  vicinity.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  on  the  Is^e  are  ChriS' 
tinehamny  Carlstad,  Mariestadf  Lid^ 
hoping f  and  Wener^wrg  {Hotel: 
^tada  Mu8)f  population,  550.  W« 
now  pass  through  the  Wa^oUent 
the  name  given  to  a  .bay  receding 
from  the  Wenem  Lake,  and  enter- 
ing the  canal  called  CarVs-Grafy 
we  reach  the  river  Gota,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  cataracts  of  TroUhaitan^ 
These  are  four  in  number,  the  high- 
est being  about  40  feet.  Inclusive 
of  the  rapids,  they  extend  about  a 
mile,  and  the  total  fall  of  the  river 
is  about  125  ft.  The  descent  of  the 
canal  is  effected  by  nine  locks ;  three 
others  are  passed  before  reaching 
the  village  of  Lilla  Edet,  at  the  foot 
of  the  first  cataract. 
.  (Travellers  going /rom  Gotenburg 
usually  leave  the  steamer  at  the  locks 
below  TroUhattan,  and  walk  to  the 
falls  and  to  the  town,  where  the 
steamer  comes  up  with  them  after 
about  an  hour.  The  walk  from  the 
locks  to  the  cataracts  and  town  is 
about  14  mile.  A  railway  also  runs 
from  Gotenburg  to  the  falls,  in 
about  three  hours.) 

The  Gota-Elf  gradually  widens, 
and  the  hills  recede  as  we  approach. 

Gotenburff  .(370  miles)  {Holds: 
Hagland  and  Gota  Kellare\  the 
second  city  of  Sweden,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  110,000,  was  founded 
in  1619  by  Gust«vus  Adolphus,  and 
then  built  of  wood.  It  was  sub- 
jected to  many  conflagrations  till 
1746,  when  it  was  rebuilt,  for  the 
most  part,  of  stone.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Gota,  about  five  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  is  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance.  It  consists 
of  an  upper  and  lower  town,  the 
former  intersected  by  numerous 
panals  bordered  by  rows  of.  fine 
Jrees,  the  laiiter  picturesquely  scat- 


tered over  the  rocky  heights.  This 
harbour,  which  is  very  fine,  is  pro- 
tected by  three  forts.  It  has  no 
public  buildings  of  any  interest,  and 
the  principal  thin^  for  which  it  is 
know?i  is.  the  limited  licensing 
system  known  as  that  of  Gotenburg. 
Steamers  leave  weekly,  or  oftener 
for  Hull,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen, 
etc 


ROUTE  203. 

STOCKHOLM  TO  GOTENBURG. 

(By  Railway.) 

284  miles;  escpress.  12  hours  hy 
night  train,  \st  dassj  38  k,  95  o. ; 
2d,  27  k,  50  o.;  sleeping  berth,  5  h 

.    extra, 

(For  the  route  as  far  as  Falkoping 
(213  miles),  see  Route  201.) 

THE  only  place  of  consequence 
not  described  in  Route  202  is 
Alingsas  (255  miles),  a  town  of 
2800  inhabitants,  situated  near  the 
li^'osen  Lake.  It  is  a  place  of  some 
manufacturing  importance.  The 
country  around  is  hilly,  and  very 
picturesque. 

OotentoUTff  (284  mUes).    See  pro- 
ceding  Route. 
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ROUTES  TO  NORWAY. 

The  shortest  and  most  economical 
route  is  that  by  way  of  Hull,  and 
thence  by  steamer  to  Christiania  or 
Bergen.  The  steamer  for  Christiania 
leaves  Hull  every  Friday  evening^ 
touching  at  Christiansand  on  the 
way.  Fares,  £4 ;  return  ticket, 
£6;  Food,  6s.  6d.  a  day.  For 
Beigen  every  Tuesday.  Fare,  £4, 
10s. ;  return,  £7.  To  persons  suffer- 
ing from  sea-sickness  this  route  is 
sometimes  trying,  the  North  Sea 
being  frequently  rough,  and  the 
ships  not  altogether  comfortable. 
A  more  agreeable  route  is  that  by 
the  Channel  to  Calais  and  thence 
to  Hamburg,  from  which  latter 
place  Copenhagen  may  be  reached 
m  twelve  hours,  either  by  railway 
through  Schleswig  or  by  Korsor, 
both  of  which  route's  have  been  de- 
scribed. From  Copenhagen,  Chris- 
tiania may  be  reached  by  railway 
wA  Malmoe,  Laza,  and  Carlstad. 
By  this  route  travelling  by  sea  is 
avoided,  except  for  the  short  and 
not  disdgreeMe  passage  from  Kiel 
to  Korsor  and  from  Copenhagen  to 
MalmtB,  and  it  includes  many  in- 
teresting places.  See  Routes  204, 
205  of  this  Guide  Book. 

In  the  summer  season  there  is  a 
weekly  steamerfrom  London  direct 
to  Christiansand  and  Christiania. 
There  is  also  a  weekly  steamer  from 
London  to  Gotenburg  in  Sweden ; 
fare  £3.  Persons  not  objecting  to 
a  sea  voyage  of  three  days  will  find 
the  route  from  London  economical. 


Routes  in  Norway. 

From  the  many  interesting  routes 
in  Norway,  several  of  the  most  in- 
teresting have  been  selected  for 
description,  ail  of  which  are  practic- 
able for  ladies.     Persons  contem- 


plating pedestrian  toiirs  to  remote 
and  difficult  regions  should  procurei 
the  local  handbook,  and.  Bayer'ar 
Time  Tables,  but  the  couhlry  is  not 
suited  for  pedestrians. 
'  Prbfarations  fob  a  Toub  in 
KoRWAT  should  be  the  same  as 
would  be  made  for  a  long  drive  iu 
England.  No  provisions  need  be 
taken,  as  there  are  good  stations  on 
all  the  routes  upon  which  parties 
oontaining  ladies  would  be  likely 
to  travel.  Two  good  tweed  suits, 
waterproofs,  and  a  stout  imibre^la, 
are  essential.  In  remote  regions, 
tea,  biscuit,  and  preserved  meats 
should  be  added.  These  and  all 
other  supplies  can  be  had  at  Chris* 
tiania  or  Bergen. 

In  describing  Norway,  Chris- 
tiania has  been  selected  as  the 
starting-point ;  but  the  following 
descriptions  are  available  to  per- 
sons beginning  their  tour  at  Bergen 
or  Drontheim. 

The  Norges  Communicaiionerj 
which  gives  particulars  of  the  sail- 
ings of  steamers  and  departure  of 
trains,  and  the  Lomme  Reisermite, 
which  gives  details  of  all  routes,' 
stations,  etc.,  both  of  them  inex- 
pensive pamphlets,  published  every 
season,  should  be  procured.  It  is 
impossible,  in  a  comprehensive  guide 
book,  to  note  all  the  many  changes 
which  occur  from  year  to  year. 
Mr.  T.  Bennet,  of  Christiania,  com- 
piles and  publishes  every  year  a 
handbook  (in  English)  similar  to 
the  Lwmm  Reiseroute,  which  is 
most  useful.  Mr.  B.  supplies  car- 
riclesj  carriages,  and  travelling  re- 
quisites, and  will  give  information 
to  persons  asking  it. 

For  Norwegian  Monet,  see  page 
762. 

The  Norwegian  Mile  is  nearly 
seven  English  miles,  its  exact  length 
Ibeing  7 '018  English  miles. 

Expenses  of  Travelling  in 
Norway.-— Bennet,  in  his  hand- 
book, says  they  "  may  be  reckoned 
in  a  round  sum  at  2  kroner  pr. 
^Norw.  mile  for  travelling,  and  4  kr. 
'^T  day^  for  board  and  lodging! 
occlusive,  of  win^  atid  beer ;.  but 
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at  least  doable  that  price  for  the 
time  spent  in  towns." 

In  teivelling  by  road,  the  posting 
charge  for  each  horse  is :  From  fast 
stations  in  towns,  1'60  kr.  pr.  N. 
mile ;  from  fast  stations  in  the 
country,  1*20  kr.  pr.  N.  mile; 
common  stations  (not  fast),  gener- 
ally called  TUsigelse  stations,  0*80 
kr.  pr.  N.  mile ;  but  from  these 
common  stations  it  is  necesssary  to 
pay  13  ore  for  each  horse  for  Til- 
sigelse  (ordering  the  horse).  On 
many  hUly  roads  it  is  allowed  to 
charge  at  the  rate  of  1*60  kr.  pr. 
mile  at  the  fast  stations  in  the 
country.  It  is  usual  to  pay  the 
boy  who  accompanies  you,  m  order 
to  take  back  the  horse,  20  ore  pr. 
mile  ;  but  if  the  same  boy  has  the 
care  of  two  horses,  30  ore  pr.  mile ; 
if  three  horses,  40  ore  pr.  mile. 

For  two  persons  in  one  convey- 
ance, with  one  horse,  the  fare  is 
half  as  much  again  as  for  one 
person. 


ROUTE  201 

CHRISTIANIA   TO 
DRONTHEIM. 

350  milea.  In  summer ^  one  express 
train.  VJ\  hours,  "ist  class,  with 
sleeping  berth,  47  kr,  80  (»:;  33 
kr.  70  or, 

(By  Railway.) 

CHRISTIANIA  (Hotel:  see 
"Hotel  List").  This,  the 
capital  of  Norway,  is  situated  on  a 
plain  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
The  modem  city  was  founded  in 
1624  by  Christian  IV.,  near  the  site 
50 


of  the  ancient  town  of  Oslo,  which 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  Churches  of  Chrii^tiania  are 
not  interesting.  The  principal 
building  is  the  Castle  of  Akershtis, 
in  whicn  are  deposited  the  crown 
jewels  and  the  archives  of  the  king- 
dom. The  New  Palace,  built  on 
an  eminence  at  the  west  end  of  the 
city,  has  a  handsome  portico. 

The  University  numbers  about 
1200  students.  Ttere  is  an  interest- 
ing Museum  of  Scandinavian  an- 
tiquities;  a  National  OaUery  of 
PairUirigs ;  another  collection  called 
Konst  Forening  ;  a  military  college ; 
theatre ;  the  council  haU  of  the 
Storthing,  etc.  Near  the  cemetery 
stands  the  Column  of  Liberty, 
erected  in  1814. 

There  are  numerous  excursions 
to  the  neighbourhood,  which  will 
well  repay  the  visitor.  Oscar's 
Hall,  about  3  miles  from  the  town, 
one  of  the  country  seats  of  the  king, 
commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
^ord  and  the  mountains.  One  of 
the  finest  views  in  Europe  may  be 
had  from  Frognebsaeter,  a  height 
about  5  miles  from  the  town.  It 
is  more  than  1600  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  the  view  extends  to 
Sweden. 

The  train  leaves  Christiania  in 
the  morning  for  Eidsvold  on  the 
Mjosen  Lcuee,  whence  to  Hamar 
travellers  went  by  steamer  until 
the  completion  of  the  railway  be- 
tween Eidsvold  and  Hamar.  Pass- 
ing Mvarvm,  a  prettily  situated 
viUape  on  the  Glommen,  renowned 
for  its  annual  horse  and  timber 
fair,  we  go  through  a  country  largely 
covered  with  timiber,  and  by  several 
unimportant  stations,  and  reach 
Koppan^  {Hotels:  Hansen,  Jer- 
bane),  where  passengers  coming 
south  by  railway  from  Drontheim 
spend  the  night,  except  in  summer. 
It  is  the  centre  of  the  timber  traffic 
of  the  valley  of  the  Glommen.  The 
peasantry  of  this  region  are  the 
richest  in  Norway,  owing  to  the 
value  of  their  timber  lands,  which, 
since  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
way, are  rapidly  increasing  in  value. 
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Passing  now  through  the  thickly 
woodea  valley  of  the  Olommen, 
and  by  I  the  stations  Atna,  LUhy 
and  MvedcU,  we  presently  reach 
ToNSBT,  where  the  train  stops 
for  the  night,  except  in  summer. 
Leaving  Tonset  {Hotel:  Schvlrvds) 
on  the  following  morning  at  7.20, 
we  proceed  to  Roros,  4^  Nor- 
wegian miles,  where  the  train 
stops  for  breakfast.  Roros  is  a 
town  of  2000  inhabitants.  It  is  in 
a  dreary  position,  where  winter 
prevails  for  nearly  the  whole  year. 
There  are  copper  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Between  Roros  and 
Tyrold,  a  little  more  than  two 
Norwegian  miles,  we  reach  the 
highest  point  on  the  line.  Between 
the  two  stations  named  we  pass 
three  small  lakes.  Passing  Reitan, 
we  go  through  a  region  which  is 
the  most  picturesque  upon  the  line. 
There  are  many  small  tunnels,  and 
for  part  of  the  distance  the  line  is 
flanfeed  on  the  right  by  snow-clad 
mountains.  Following  the  course 
of  the  river  Gula,  we  presently 
reach  Singsass,  where  tne  train 
stops  for  dinner.  Resuming  our 
journey,  we  pass  through  the  pic- 
turesque valley  of  the  OvZa  to 
Storen,  where  there  is  a  fair  hotel. 
One  Norwegian  mile  farther  on  is 
ffovirif  and  a  little  beyond  Lun- 
demo,  after  passing  which,  and 
several  other  small  stations,  we 
reach  HeimdaZ,  a  little  beyond 
which  we  have  a  beautiful  view  of 
Drontheim  and  the  hills  which  en- 
circle it.  Gradually  descending  we 
cross  the  river  Nid,  and  presently 
reach  Drontheim  or  more  correctly 
Trondhjem  {Holds:    see   "Hotel 

List"). 

This  was  the  ancient  capital  of 
Norway,  founded  in  997  by  King 
Olaf  Trygvason  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  citj^  of  Nidaros.  It  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nid. 
The  principal  edifice  is  the  Gothic 
Gathedraly  founded  in  1180,  now 
partly  in  ruins.  The  choir  is  octag- 
onal, and  surmounted  by  a  modem 
dome.  Over  the  altar  is  a  cast  of  the 
beautiful  statue  of  the  Saviour,  by 


Thorwaldsen,  surrounded  by  those 
of  the  twelve  Apostles.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution  of  1814, 
the  kings  of  Norway  are  crovmed 
in  this  Gathedral.  The  MiLseum 
comprises  a  library  and  collections 
of  Scandinavian  antiquities,  armour, 
and  weapons,  minerals,  native  birds, 
etc.  The  Arsenal,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nid,  was  the  old  palace  of 
the  Norwegian  kings.  The  ancient 
throne  is  still  to  be  seen.  Near  the 
Custom  house  is  the  Orething^  where 
the  people  used  to  assemble  to  elect 
their  king.  The  ruins  of  an  old 
fortress  are  seen  on  a  hill  above  the 
town.  The  chief  exports  are  dried 
cod,  timber,  and  copper  from  the 
neighbouring  mines  of  Koros.  Many 
ships  are  built  at  Drontheim. 

Excursions  may  be  made  to  the 
island  and  fortress  of  Munkhdm,  the 
ancient  State  prison,  described  by 
Victor  Hugo  in  his  **Hand'lslande, 
where  the  crown  and  crown  jewels 
are  preserved  ;  also  to  the  cataracts 
of  Leren. 


ROUTE  206. 

CHRISTIANIA  TO 
DRONTHEIM. 

(By  Road  to   Storen,  thence  by 
Railway.) 

TO  complete  the  journey  from 
Christiania  to  Drontheim  in 
three  days,  the  traveller  should  not 
stop  at  Lillehamnier,  but  post  on 
ana  sleep  at  Kirkestiten,  ^  miles 
from  Lilhehammer ;  at  Jerkmn,  the 
second  night,  13^  miles ;  reach 
Engen  (Storen),  lOf  miles,  the  third 
day  in  time  for  the  train  to  Dron- 
theim the  same  evening.  This  may 
be  done  by  starting  early  in  the 
morning,  and  sleeping  little.  If, 
however,  one  should  miss  the  train, 
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the  night  may  be  passed  at  Engen, 
and  Drontheim  reached  the  next 
morning. 

To  perform  the  route  in  four  days, 
post  on  immediately  to  Formo,  2| 
miles  from  Lilliehammer ;  Lanr- 
gaard,  8|  miles  ;  Anne,  10  miles  ; 
get  to  Engen,  6^  miles,  in  time  for 
the  evening  train. 

To  perform  the  route  in  six  days, 
sleep  at  Lilliehammer ;  listad  6^ 
miles  ;  Laurgaard,  5|  miles  ;  Tofte- 
moen,  2  miles  (if  possible  to  Dom- 
baas,  3  miles) ;  Aune,  7  miles  ;  get 
to  Engen,  6^,  in  time  for  the  even- 
ing train. 

To  perform  the  route  in  seven 
days,  sleep  at  Lillehammer ;  Listad, 
6^  miles ;  Laurgaard,  51  miles ; 
Jerkinn,  5f  miles  ;  Stuen,  5^  miles ; 
get  to  Engen,  5J  miles,  in  time  for 
the  evening  train. 

Consult  the  Cormnunicaiioner  for 
departures  of  trains. 

This  route,  as  far  as  Dombaas, 
is  the  same  as  Boute  207,  which  see. 
Leaving  Dombaas,  the  stations  are : 
Fokstuen  (|  N.  mile),  poor  station. 
The  ascent  is  steep,  and  the  distance 
to  the  next  station  takes  two  hours. 
JerUnn  (on  the  Dovrefjeld),  If 
mile,  good  station,  road  level,  situa- 
tion wild  and  dreary.  There  is 
good  fishing  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Kongsvold  ({  liiile) ;  the  new  road 
between  Jerkinn  and  KouMvold  is 
nearly  level  all  the  way.  The  steep 
hill  formerly  travelled  over  is 
avoided.  Between  this  and  the 
preceding  station  is  the  division  of 
the  Hamar  and  Drontheim  dioceses 
(there  are  but  six  in  Norway).  On 
this  road  you  pass  over  the  highest 
point  of  the  whole  distance  between 
Christiania  and  Drontheim,  and 
from  it  Sneheetten,  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  Norway,  and  Rondene^ 
can  be  seen  in  clear  weather.  Excel- 
lent quarters;  prices  moderate; 
good  piano.  Between  Kongsvold 
and  Drivstuen  the  route  formerly 
passed  the  Vaarsti,  a  tremendous 
hill,  but  a  new  road  is  now  made  to 
avoid  it. 

DrlYStuen  (If  mile),  excellent 
station,  with  trout-fishing  close  by. 


Between  Drivstuen  and  Rise  there 
is  a  part  of  the  river  so  narrow  that 
a  person  can  hop  across  it,  but  of 
an  immense  depth.  It  is  called 
Maggalaupe  (leap  of  the  stomach). 
The  water  here  foams  and  rages  for 
a  long  distance  like  the  bottom  of  a 
waterfall. 

Rise  (1|  mile),  good  station. 
Nearly  the  whole  road  from 
Kongsvold  to  Aune  goes  through 
the  Drivdal.  Between  Drivstuen 
and  Rise,  the  Drivstukleve,  which 
was  formerly  a  succession  of  steep 
hills  up  and  down  for  about  3 
English  miles,  is  passed.  Aune  (| 
mile),  excellent  station,  charges 
complained  of.  Our  road  soon  quits 
the  valley  of  Driva,  and  becomes 
less  interesting.  Stuen  {\\  mUe), 
fair  station ;  Austbjerg  (1  mile), 
tolerable  station.  Our  route,  ascend- 
ing, follows  the  famous  ravine  of 
the  Orkla,  the  river  being  700  feet 
below.  Bjerkaker  (If  mile),  good 
station,  beautiful  views,  good  fish- 
ing close  by.  The  scenery  continues 
fine,  and  the  veg;etation  improves  in 
richness.  Garlid  (If  mile),  good 
station .  The  road  descends  through 
a  ravine  where  there  are  several 
waterfalls.  Proesthus  (f  mile),  bad 
station.  Storen  {Hotel\  on  the 
railway  between  Christiania  and 
Drontheim  (see  Route  204).  From 
Storen  trains  go  to  Drontheim  in  2f 
hours. 

Cost  of  this  route  for  horses  and 
post-boys,  to  those  using  their  own 
carrioles  and  harness,  and  railway 
fares,  about  74  k.  23  o. 
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ROUTE  806. 


CHRISTIANIA  TO  BERGEN,  BY 
EIDSVOLD  AND  THE  FILLE 
FJELD. 

T?ie  distance  is  340  miles.  We  pro- 
ceed to  Eidsvoldf  on  Lake  Mjosen, 
by  railtoai/f  43  miles.  1st  class, 
4  br.  80  or. ;  2nd,  3  Jb*.  20  or. 
Steamer  thence  to  Ojovik  in  6 
hours;  fare,  3  kr.  6  or. 

(There  is  a  public  carriage  on  this 
route  as  far  as  Odnaes  every 
day,  and  thence  to  Laerdalsoren 
4  times  a  week,  but  carriole  is 
preferable. 

Charge  for  horse  and  carriole  is 
1-80  per  N.  mile,  besides  the  fee 
to  the  Skydsgut  (the  boy  who 
accompanies  the  traveller  to  bring 
back  the  carriole)  of  20  o.  per  N. 
mile. 

1st  Day.— Leave  Gjovik  and  drive 
to  Lien  on  Granum,  or  Skoien. 
2nd  Day.— To  Fagerlund.  Zrd 
Day. — To  Nystuen.  ith  Day. — 
To  Laerdalsoren.) 

(The  scenery  is  beautiful  through- 
out the  journey.) 

LEAVING  Christiania,  we  reach 
LUliestrom  (13  miles)  (a 
branch  goes  to  Stockholm).  Pass- 
ing Finstadbro,  where  the  line  is 
carried  through  the  hills  by  two 
tunnels,  we  reach  Eidsvold  (42 
miles).  We  now  embark  on  the 
steamer  which  traverses  Lake 
Mjosen.  This  lake,  the  largest  in 
Norway,  is  about  62  English  miles 
long,  and  10  broad.  The  eastern 
shore  is  higher  than  the  other,  and 
indented  with  numerous  fjords. 
The  hills  at  the  southern  extremity 
are  low,  and  are  covered  with  well- 
cultivated  fields ;  those  at  the 
northern  end  are  lofty,  and  remind 
the  traveller  of  the  scenery  of  some 
of  the  Swiss  lakes.  The  lake  is 
fed  by  numerous  torrents,  the 
largest   of  which  flows   out  of  a 


lake  in  the  DovreQeld.  Some 
miles  from  Minde  we  see  in  the 
distance  the  ruins  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Stor-Hammer,  a  town  burnt  by 
the  Swedes  in  the  16th  century. 
Passing  the  island  of  Helgo,  we 
see  an  old  castle  built  by  Hako 
IV.,  and  an  arsenal.  We  disem- 
bark at 

OJOTlk  {Hotel :  Ojeviks),  and  the 
remainder  of  the  journey  is  made 
by  carriole.  From  Gjovik  to  Mus- 
tad  is  1^  N.  mile,  over  an  excellent 
road ;  the  scenery  picturesque. 
Mustad  to  Lien,  IJ  N.  mile.  The 
distances  are  given  in  Norwegian 
miles. 

Station  at  Lien,  clean  and  cheap. 
Lien  to  Granum  (H  N.  mile) ; 
station  fair.  About  half-way  to 
Odnaes  the  road  from  Christiania 
comes  in.  Odnaes  (f  N.  mile) ; 
hotel.  At  the  north  end  of  the 
RandsQord  (1^  N.  mile),  Skoien ; 
station  good. 

Skoien  to  Tomlevolden  (If  N. 
mile) ;  good  road,  good  station,  and 
low  charges.  A  little  beyond  Tom- 
levolden the  road  attains  a  great 
height,  afifording  beautiful  views. 
The  river  is  crossed  about  4  English 
miles  from  Tomlevolden  by  a  new 
bridge. 

Bradbury,  in  his  excellent  Nor- 
toay :  its  Fjords,  FJelds,  and 
Fosses,  thus  speaks  of  the  re- 
mainder of  our  route :  ''I  most 
now  say,  that  from  Tomlevolden  to 
Bergen  lies  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ingly grand  journeys  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  make.  In  no 
other  land  have  I  ever  beheld  such 
a  succession  of  grand  pictures.  For 
the  entire  distance  tnere  is  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  savage  landscapes, 
solemnly  grand  lakes,  bold  defiant 
mountains,  torrents,  and  waterfalls 
of  the  most  beautiful  description 
and  endless  variety.  It  would 
positively  be  absurd  to  try  to  con- 
vey any  idea  of  the  sights  which 
present  themselves  on  this  journey." 
SYoen  (If) ;  station  new  and 
clean.  Gravdalen  (formerly  the 
station)  has  a  pension  (Berg's), 
much  visited  in  summer.    The  view 
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is  beautiful.  This  bill  separates 
the  Etnadal  from  the  Baegna  valley. 
Freyderdund  (If  mile) ;  good  sta- 
tion. It  is  a  large  village,  and 
residence  of  the  local  officials. 
Fagerlund  (IJ  mile) ;  good  iroad, 
beautiful  scenerv.  A  day  or  tvx> 
may  he  agreeaJbly  spent  here  in 
fishing,  llie  lake  abounds  in  trout. 
Wild  duck  are  also  plentiful 
Reien  (If  mile) ;  road  rough.  The 
scenery  is  grand,  the  road  skirting 
several  lakes.  Stee  (IJ  mile) ;  poor 
station.  The  scenery  constantly 
becomes  grander,  more  lakes  are 
passed,  and  views  are  had  of  the 
Pille  Fjeld  range,  crowned  vnth 
snow.  A  stop  is  sometimes  made 
here  by  huntsmen.  OtVoe  (Eyelo) 
(1  mile) ;  good  station.  Tune  (} 
mile) ;  fair  station.  Just  beyond 
the  church,  on  the  bank  of  the 
lake,  is  the  Varg  Inn^  clean  and 
well  kept.  The  road  now  ascends 
to  the  StrandeQord.  The  road 
from  this  to  the  next  station  is  a 
splendid  new  one,  following  the 
windings  of  the  Lille  Mjosen,  at 
times  cut  out  of  the  almost  per- 
pendicular cliflFs.  The  scenery  is 
very  line.  Skogstad  (If  mile) ;  a 
fair  station,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Fille  Fjeld.  A  good  road  ascends 
to  Nystuen  (1  mile),  on  the  top 
of  the  Fille  Fjeld,  an  excellent 
station.  By  ascending  the  hill  to 
the  right  or  the  road,  over  the 
station,  an  hour's  climb,  and  going 
a  little  way  over  the  Fjeld,  a  fine 
view  may  be  had  of  the  Jotun 
mountains,  3  N.  miles  distant,  and 
of  several  glaciers.  Maristuen  (IJ 
mile).  This  stage  is  over  the 
plateau  of  the  Fille  Fjeld,  an  ex- 
cellent road,  following  the  vnndings 
of  the  river.  The  inn  at  Maristuen 
is  aood,  Uoeg  (1*  mile).  On  the 
right,  lust  before  the  road  descends 
into  tne  ravine,  is  the  old  and 
curious  Church  of  Borgundy  built 
in  the  12th  century.  Scenery  along 
the  Laerdal  river  exceedingly  fine. 
The  river  is  200  ft.  below  the  road, 
and  is  bordered  on  each  side  by 
precipices  of  enormous  height.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  next  station  lies 


a  new  and  curious  zigzag  road, 
called  Vindhellen.  Husum  (l| 
mile) ;  a  clean  station.  An  ex- 
cellent road  up  and  down  a  hill 
called  Saeltunaasen  leads  to  Elaa- 
fiaJten  (If  mile).  The  inn  is  not 
good. 

Laerdalsdren  (1  mile)  is  a  tele- 
graphic station.  The  hotel  {Lind- 
stromas)  is  excellent.  Hence  to 
Gudvangen  our  ro^ite  is  over  the 
Sognefjord  by  steamer.  Four 
steamers  a  week  to  Gudvangen,  the 
direct  steamer  leavingitLaerdalsoren 
on  Wednesday  at  8  a.m.  and  Thurs- 
day at  3  P.M.  There  is  also  a  direct 
steamer  to  Bergen  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday.  Fares,  40  o.  per  sea 
mile  (4  Baglish  miles).  As  these 
times  of  sailing  are  liable  to  be 
altered,  travellers  should  consult 
the  NorgeA  Qommunicaiioner,  The 
author  of  the  book  already  quoted 
(Bradbury),  says  of  this  part  of 
our  route : — 

"The  scenery  on  the  journey 
from  Laerdal  to  Gudvangen  is  grand 
beyond  all  conception,  and  never 
have  I  beheld  in  any  other  country 
sights  that  so  impressed  me  with 
the  awe-inspiring  majesty  of  nature 
as  did  these  on  this  journey.  We 
left  Laerdalsoren  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  for  four  and  a  half  hours  were 
sailing  down  the  sublime  fjord,  this 
^art  of  which  is  unquestionably  the 
finest  piece  of  ^ord  scenery  in  Nor- 
way. During  the  journey  we  passed 
some  thirty  waterfalls  or  cascades, 
falling  in  an  endless  variety  of 
graceful  shapes  from  various  alti- 
tudes down  the  enormous  mountains 
which  form  the  sides  of  this  truly 
grand  fjord.  These  mountains  rise 
almost  perpendicularly  4000  or  5000 
feet  high  from  the  surface  of  the 
fjord,  which  is  the  *  sea-level.' 
Their  summits  were  crowned  with 
snow  and  ice,  and  stood  out  sharp 
and  clear  against  the  bright  blue 
sky, — for  it  was  a  day  long  to  be 
remembered  for  its  serenity  and 
beauty, — and  their  gigantic  forms 
from  base  to  peak  stood  deep 
reflected  in  the  calm,  clear  fjord 
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water,  perfect  as  in  a  mirror.  Never 
hav6  I  witnessed  so  perfect  a  reflec- 
tion. It  was  impossible  in  many 
parts  to  discern,  even  with  the  aid  of 
our  glass,  where  the  land  and  water 
joined.  At  the  junction  of  the 
Aurlands  and  Noeroens  fjords  the 
scenery  defies  description.  Here  an 
amphitheatre  of  mighty  mountains 
rises  upwards  of  4000  feet  sheer 
from  tne  silent  ^ord,  and  the 
solemn  ^prandeur  which  this  sight 
imposes  is  quite  overpowering.  No 
storm  can  en^r  here ;  all  is  still  as 
death  ;  not  a  sound  is  heard  ;  even 
the  waterfalls  which  here  present 
themselves  appear  to  hang  in  silence 
all  around.  We  could  think  of  no 
place  that  would  compare  with  this 
wonderful  sight." 

At  GuDVANOBN  carrioles  are  again 
taken.  The  hotels  {Hansen' 8^  Vik- 
ingvang)  are  excellent.  Behind  the 
station  is  the  Keelfos,  a  fall  of  2000 
feet.  The  body  of  water  is  small, 
but  it  is  a  fine  si^ht.  After  leaving 
Gudvangen  the  nver  is  crossed,  and 
the  road  enters  the  wonderful  valley 
of  Noerodalen.  The  mountains  rise 
4000  feet  nearly  perpendicularly  on 
each  side  of  the  Noerofjord,  leaving 
just  room  for  the  road  and  the 
river.  The  wildness'and  grandeur 
of  the  scenery  defies  description. 
Stalheim,  li  mile ;  bad  station. 
Vinge,  1  mue ;  also  a  bad  station. 
Tvinde,  J  mile ;  a  bad  station,  near 
which  is  the  Tviudefos,  a  fine 
waterfall.  Vossevanqen,  1  mile. 
Fleischer^s  inn  here  is  excellent. 
Herr  F.  speaks  English  well.  The 
house  is  just  beyond  the  village,  by 
the  side  of  the  lake.  This  is  a 
favourable  spot  for  a  long  stay. 
Good  fishing  in  the  lake  and 
streams.  From  Vossevangen  to 
Bergen,  the  most  direct  route  is  by 
the  railway  opened  in  1882  (66 
English  miles,  Ah  hours),  or  by 
Evanger  and  Bolstadoren  (3  N. 
miles),  whence  steamers  go  to 
Bergen  in  6  hours.  The  route, 
however,  to  Eide^  and  the  excursion 
to  Odde  and  the  waterfalls  herein 
described,  will  be  preferred  by  most 
male  tourists.     Continuing  on  by 


the  last-named  route,  the  following 
are  the  stations  after  leaving  Vosse- 
vangen :  —  VasseTuieny  1 J  mile  ; 
station  not  good.  It  is  at  the  head 
of  Vassenden  Lake,  celebrated  for 
trout.  An  excellent  road  along  the 
lake  brings  us  to  Eide,  i  mile  ; 
station  hotel  excellent.  The  town 
is  beautifully  situated  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  forks  of  the  celebrated 
Hardanger  Fjord,  which  abounds 
in  fine  scenery.  (Steamers  to  Bergen 
and  to  the  various  landing-places  on 
the  i^ord.)  The  usual  course  is  to 
take  steamer  to  Utne,  down  the  Sor 
Fjord  to  Lofthuus  and  Odde  and 
thence  to  the  Skjseggedalfos.  The 
distance  to  Odde  is  made  in  a  little 
over  four  hours.  After  touching  at 
Utne,  which  is  thought  to  resemble 
Bellaggio  on  Lake  Como  in  its 
position,  the  Sor  Fjord  is  entered. 
For  20  English  miles,  to  Odde,  the 
scenery  is  of  the  grandest  descrip- 
tion. On  the  right  are  seen  the 
glaciers  of  the  Folge  Fonde,  and 
watercourses  are  seen  in  many 
places  running  down  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  for  2000  feet. 

Odde  {Hotels :  Proestegaards, 
Hardanger),  This  is  a  favourite 
centre  for  excursions.  Guides  may 
be  had  for  that  to  the  Skjaegge- 
dalfos,  and  across  the  Folge  Fonde 
to  Overhus;  the  latter  is  a  most 
laborious  excursion  (hardly  suitable 
for  ladies,  unless  they  are  used  to 
mountain  excursions  on  foot),  and 
the  descent  particularly  bail ;  the 
road  to  Bondhus  direct  is  better. 
Goo<l  trout-fishing  may  be  had  by 
crossing  the  lake  about  1}  English, 
miles  and  working  up  the  stream. 

"  The  SkjaeggedaJfos,  or  more 
properly  the  Ringedalfos,  is  a  very- 
fine  fall,  and  should  on  no  account 
be  missed.  There  is  an  hour  and  a 
half  s  boating  from  Odde  to  Tysse- 
dal,  and  thence  about  ten  hours' 
walking  and  boating  to  the  fall  and 
back  to  Tyssedal,  viz.  three  hours' 
ascent  to  a  farm  called  Skjaeggedal, 
then  two  hours'  boat  across  a 
splendid  lake  to  the  fall.  The  walk- 
ing on  return,  being  on  a  descent, 
takes  rather  less  time.     Hard  day*s 
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work  to  and  from,  but  still  acces- 
sible for  ladies.  Some  American 
gentlemen  have  considered  it  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite  as  well  worth 
a  visit  as  the  falls  of  Niagara, 
though  very  dififerent  in  appearance. 
Observe  the  Tyssestringene  on  the 
way  to  it.  This  day's  excursion  is 
considered  to  he  the  best  of  any  that 
can  he  tnade  in  the  Hardanger 
Fjord, " — Bennet. 

The  Laathefos  can  be  visited  from 
Odde,  by  walking  twenty  minutes, 
boat  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
carriole  forty  minutes,  or  walk  an 
hour  and  a  half.  There  are  three 
fine  waterfalls  in  sight  of  one  an- 
other, the  Laathefos,  the  Espelands- 
fos,  and  the  Hildalfos.  On  Lake 
Sandven  (the  three-quarters'  hour 
boating)  there  is  a  very  fine  view  of 
the  Folge  Fond  between  the  hills. 
The  road  is  also  very  fine  beyond 
the  Laathefos. 

The  Btierbrae  \a  a  very  beautiful 
glacier,  and  to  go  thither  and  back 
from  Odde  occupies  only  five  or  six 
hours.  This  as  well  as  the  Laathe- 
fos may  be  seen  in  the  same  excur- 
sion, but  two  days  should  be  given 
to  them  if  possible. 

From  XJtne,  where  there  is  an 
excellent  inn,  sail  or  row  boats  may 
be  hired  for  Eidford  (time,  four  or 
five  hours).  This  place  is  called 
also  Vik,  but  is  best  known  by  the 
former  name.  From  Eidford  an 
excursion  may  be  made  in  ten  or 
twelve  hours  to  the  celebrated 
Voringsfos,  distant  11  English 
miles. 

Mr  Bennet  says:  ''This  station 
is  on  the  Eidford  or  OiQord.  The 
station  has  of  late  been  sold  to  two 
respectable  young  men,  who  are 
willing  to  do  all  they  can  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers,  and  to 
make  the  visit  to  the  Voringsfos 
more  agreeable  to  them  than^it  was 
formerly.  Both  brothers  speak 
English.  Charges  very  moderate. 
The  best  way  to  go  from  Vik  to  the 
Voringsfos  is  to  take  a  boat  from 
Vik  to  Saebo,  which  costs  80  ore. 
A  horse  and  man  may  be  hired 
from  Saebo  to  the  Fos  and  back  for 


kr.  6*40.  There  is  a  good  guide  by 
the  name  of  John,  who  also  keeps 
good  horses.  Carry  your  own  pro- 
visions vnth  you.  It  takes  about 
twelve  hours  from  Vik  to  the  fall 
and  return.  There  is  a  walk  of 
about  twenty  minutes  at  first  to  the 
lake  ;  crossing  which  to  Saebo  takes 
an  hour  ;  then  there  is  1  N.  mile  to 
walk,  the  first  part  of  the  way  along 
a  rough  nath,  after  which  there  is  a 
new  path  made  by  the  'Tourist 
Club'^  to  the  foot  of  the  fall.  If 
you  go  to  the  plateau  at  the  top  of 
the  fall,  take  a  boat  to  cross  the 
river,  so  as  to  see  the  Fos  from  its 
north  side,  and  pay  40  pre  for  each 
person  for  it,  including  the  return. 
You  get  an  excellent  front  view  of 
the  fSl  by  looking  over  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  which  is  opposite  the 
fall.^' 

Mr  Bradbury  thus  speaks  of  the 
Voringsfos:  "It  was  worth  a 
month's  such  travelling  as  we  had 
undergone  to  see  so  grand  a  sight. 
I  have  seen  most  of  the  waterfalls 
in  Europe  that  are  worth  seeing, 
but  this  far  exceeds  them  all, 
and  must  unquestionably  be  the 
finest  fall  in  Europe.  The  river 
forms  a  torrent  for  some  distance 
before  it  reaches  the  fall,  when 
finally  it  shoots  out  of  the  rocky 
chasm,  and  falls  900  feet  into  the 
deep  rocky  basin  or  amphitheatre 
of  perpendicular  cliffs  which  sur- 
round it.  There  are  two  projecting 
points  from  whence  to  look  down 
upon  the  fall.  At  each  a  single 
tree  of  stunted  growth,  blasted  and 
tempest-torn,  yet  fimily  rooted  in 
the  fissure  of  the  rock,  o'erhangs 
the  precipice ;  against  either  of 
these  you  place  your  left  hand 
firmly,  whilst  the  guide  clings 
strongly  to  your  extended  right 
arm,  lest  dizziness  should  overtake 
you.  This  precaution  is  absolutely 
necessary  when  you  peer  down 
some  1400  feet  from  the  narrow 
jutting  point  on  which  you  stand." 

Steamers  leave  Odde  and  Utne 
and  sdl  places  on  the  Fjord  for 
Bergen  several  times  a  week.  (Con- 
sult the  Coitimunicationer.)    Leav- 
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ing  the  latter  place,  they  reach  in  one 
hour  Jondal ;  hence  to  Bergen  the 
scenery  is  very  fine,  many  water- 
falls being  seen  on  the  way — stops 
are  made  at  Bosendale,  Dimmelsvig, 
Teroen  (whence  there  are  steamers 
to  i^vanger).  After  winding 
among  numerous  islands  the  steamer 
reaches 

Bergen  {Hotels:  see  <* Hotel 
List"].  This  town,  situated  on 
the  North  Sea,  was  founded  in 
1069  by  the  King  Olaf-Kyrre,  as 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a 
more  miportant  place,  in  respect  of 
commerce,  than  Christiania,  and 
its  spacious  port  always  contains 
several  hundred  vessels.  Owing  to 
the  Gulf  Stream,  the  climate  along 
the  west  coast  of  Norway  is  milder 
than  in  other  parts  in  the  same 
latitude.  From  this  cause  the  port 
of  Bergen  is  rarely  frozen,  while 
that  of  St  Petersburg,  situated  half 
a  degree  farther  to  the  south,  is  for 
some  months  wholly  inaccessible. 
The  industry  of  Bergen  is  confined 
to  the  cod  and  herring  fisheries. 
Enormous  quantities  of  ooth  kinds 
of  fish  and  of  cod-liver  oil  are 
exx)orted  to  various  parts  of  Europe. 
The  most  ancient  church  is  that  of 
St  Mary,  built  in  the  12th  century. 
Neither  the  Cathedral  nor  any  of 
the  other  churches  are  worth  visit- 
ing. The  Konat  Forening  (Art 
Union),  attached  to  the  Cathedral 
school,  contains  some  good  pictures. 
The  Museum  comprises  a  rich  col- 
lection of  Scandinavian  antiquities, 
including  sepulchral  urns,  weapons, 
runic  inscriptions,  etc.  ;  a  caoinet 
of  natural  history,  and  another  of 
medals ;  there  are  also  some  pic- 
tures, but  they  are  of  little  merit. 

Steamers  at  frequent  intervals  to 
Hull  and  London,  and  to  all  parts 
of  the  Norwegian  coast,  see  page 
764. 

The  expense  of  travelling  unth 
one's  own  carriole  from  Christiania 
to  Bergen  by  this  route  (without 
the  digression  to  Odde),  going  from 
Gudvaneen  to  Bergen  by  mxinger 
and  Botstadoren,  Dale,  and  Lone, 
i.e.  all  the  way  with  the  carriole, 


is,  for  posting,  post-boys,  and  boat- 
ing, kr.  89-61. 

If  carrioles  are  hired  from  station 
to  station,  20  o.  per  N.  mile  must 
be  added. 


ROUTE  207. 

CHRISTIANIA  TO  MOLDE, 
BY  THE  ROMSDAL. 

(48  N,  miles.  This  journey  may 
be  made  in  three  days  ;  the  first 
night  being  spent  at  Kirkestuen, 
the  second  at  Dombaas,  and  the 
third  at  Aanelahl  (N»8)  or  Veb- 
lungsnces.  If  four  days  can  be 
given  to  the  trip,  then  the  first 
night  should  be  spent  at  Fomw, 
the  second  at  Moen,  the  third 
at  Lesje  Jemvoerkf  and  the 
fourth  at  Aandahl  (Nses)  or 
VeblungsTUies,) 

(The  railway  is  taken  from  Chris- 
tiania to  Eidsvoid,  and  steamer 
thence  to  Lillehanmier,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lake 
Mjosen.) 

Fares  from  Christiania  to  Lille- 
fvammer  (15J  N,  miles) :  1st  class, 
9  k.  80  0.;  2nd  class,  6  k, 
55  0. 

LILLEHAMMER  (^o^c^« ;  Vic- 
toria, Ormsrucrs).  There  is 
a  diligence  3  times  a  week  as  far 
as  Aaka  and  Veblungsnses  (24^ 
miles),  on  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and 
Friday,  in  3  days ;  fare,  40  k.  A 
carriage  with  2  horses  over  the 
same  route  costs  150  to  200  k.  By 
carriole  the  same  journey,  including 
fees  to  post-boys,  costs  50  k. 

This  route  includes  the  Gnd- 
brandsdal,  and  the  splendid  scenery 
of  the  RoMSDAL,  one  of  the  finest 
valleys  in  Norway. 
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The  first  station  after  we  leave 
Lillehammer  is  FossegcMrden^  \\ 
N.  mile.  Good  inn.  Much  re- 
sorted to  by  tourists  and  anglers. 
Good  trout-fishing  .'in  the  Lorig. 
FormOf  If  N.  mile.  Small  station. 
Kirkestuen,  \\  N.  mile.  Small 
station,  near  Lake  Losna  ;  excellent 
fishing.  Sl^oeggestad^  \\  N.  mile. 
Very  good  station.  30  beds. 
Listady  \\  N.  mile.  Station  good 
and  cheap.  (The  most  interesting 
part  of  this  valley  is  that  between 
this  station  and  Laurgaard,  5^  JSf. 
miles  beyond.)  Byre,  li  N.  mile. 
Tolerable  station.  Storklevstady  J 
N.  mile.  Good  station.  Near  it, 
on  the  roadside  (on  the  right),  a 
stone  slab  is  erected  at  the  spot 
where  Colonel  Bamsay  and  Captain 
Sinclair  were  buried  on  August  26, 
1 612.  They  were  the  commanders  of 
the  Scotch  troops  raised  during  the 
war  between  Christian  IV.  of  Den- 
mark and  Gustavus  Adolphus  of 
Sweden.  The  peasants  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  force  of  the  Scotch, 
900  strong,  by  launching  upon  them 
an  avalanche  of  rocks  prepared  in 
advance  on  the  mountain  above, 
Bredevangen,  IJ  N.  mile.  Small 
station,  clean,  in  a  beautiful  situa- 
tion. Between  this  and  the  next 
station  is  the  cleft  Kringelen,  where 
Colonel  Sinclair  fell,  Moen,^  N. 
mile.  Tolerable  station,  ^aur- 
muirdy  J  N.  mile.  Excellent  station. 
Beyond  this  the  scenery  becomes 
less  interesting.  Braendhavgen, 
1  N.  mile.  Good  station.  Tofte- 
moen,  1  N.  mile.  Good  and  cheap 
station,  kept  by  Tofte,  a  descendant 
of  Harold  Haarfager,  of  which  he 
and  his  relations  are  very  proud, 
and  they  never  marry  out  of  their 
family.  "Herr  Tofte  is  a  rich 
man,  and  when  King  Charles  XV. 
dined  at  his  house  on  his  way  to  be 
crowned  at  Drontheim  in  1860,  his 
uncle,  who  then  kept  the  station, 
told  His  Majesty  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  bring  in  his  plate,  as 
he  had  silver  forks  and  sjpoons 
enough  for  all  the  30  or  40  m  the 
suite.  If  you  should  dine  or  sleep 
at  the  house  you  might  ask  to  see 


the  plate,  but  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  give  the  trouble  otherwise." — 
Bennet, 

Dombaas,  1  N.  mile.  An  excel- 
lent station,  but  dear  for  Norway ; 
an  excellent  place  for  a  long  stop. 
It  is  the  junction  of  the  routes  to 
Veblungsn/jes  and  Molde,  and  that 
to  Drontheim  and  the  north.  Sola- 
ker,  1  N.  mile.  Good  station,  and 
charges  moderate.  Situation  dull. 
Holset,  1§  N.  mile.  Excellent  and 
cheap  station  on  the  little  Lake 
Loesovand.  Lesje  Jemvoerk,  |  N. 
mile.  Good  stotion,  comfortable 
for  night  quarters ;  large  sitting- 
rooms  and  oedrooms.  Good  trout 
and  grayling  fishing  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  very  fine  trout  may  be 
caught  in  the  lake  between  this 
place  and  Molmen.  From  this 
lake  the  river  Eauma  runs  to  the 
north-west,  and  the  river  Logen  to 
the  south-east,  the  two  rivers  inter- 
secting the  southern  part  of  Nor- 
way. 

Molxnen,  1}  N.  mile.  Clean, 
cheap,  and  good  quarters.  A  new 
house  recently  opened.  A  small 
but  beautiful  waterfall  to  be  seen 
here.  The  best  trout-Jishing  in  the 
Romsdal  may  he  had  from;  this 
station  for  about  an  English  mile 
down  the  river.  From  this  place 
some  of  the  best  trips  in  Norway 
may  be  made  by  tourists  consulting 
Ole  0.  Molmen,  jun.,  son  of  the 
stationmaster.  He  knows  the  sur- 
rounding country  well,  is  an  intelli- 
gent young  man,  speaks  English, 
and,  if  he  has  time,  will  act  as 
guide. 

Stueflaaten,  IJ  N.  mile.  Excel- 
lent station,  charges  very  moderate, 
and  people  extremely  civil.  There 
is  good  trout-fishing  half  an  hour's 
walk  from  the  house  in  the  Ulven 
branch  of  the  river — fish  large  and 
fat.  The  river  is  more  picturesque 
than  the  main  stream,  and  has  five 
falls  on  it.  (There  is  a  way  over 
the  hills  to  the  Geiranger.)  Be- 
tween Stueflaaten  and  Ormen  there 
is  a  fine  waterfall,  called  Sondre 
Slettefossen,  not  30  yards  from  the 
high  road. 
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Orman,  2  N.  mile.  Station  good, 
and  moderate,  in  a  bleak  situation 
at  the  head  of  the  Romsdal,  the 
mountains  of  which  are  now  visible. 
Fladmark,  1  N.  mile.  Fair  station, 
moderate  charges.  Horgheitrif  1  N. 
mile.  Fair  station.  On  the  right 
of  the  road  towers  the  RoiRsdals- 
hom  (5095  feet),  and  on  the  left  the 
picturesque  TrolUinder.  or  *' witch 
pinnacles"  (5860  feet).  In  this 
neighbourhood  are  several  fine 
waterfalls.  About  3  English  miles 
beyond  Horgheim  is  Andreas  Land- 
marks. Aak  Hotel,  a  most  com- 
fortable and  reasonable  house,  with 
baths.  It  is  in  a  delightful  situa- 
.tion,  surrounded  by  trees.  The 
landlord  is  very  obliging,  and  re- 
serves a  piece  of  water  for  his  guests 
to  fish  in.  This  hotel  is  spoken  of 
in  the  highest  terms,  and  the  Day- 
book is  full  of  encomiums.  It  is 
desirable  to  engage  bedrooms 
beforehand.  ''As  many  as  40 
persons  sat  down  to  dinner  one  day 
m  1877.  The  hotel  is  situated  in  a 
romantic  position,  in  full  view  of 
Romsdal  Horn,  and  at  the  base  of 
mountains  4000  feet  high.  The 
surrounding  fields  aiford  excellent 
scope  for  Alpine  climbing,  and 
those  able  to  undertake  it  will  be 
rewarded  by  magnificent  views. 
Around  the  house  are  gardens  and 
grounds,  which  aff'ord  an  agreeable 
lounging  -  place.  Travellers  may 
always  spend  a  few  days  here  in 
pleasant  society,  and  some  visitors 
stay  for  weeks  and  even  months. 
The  place  is  especially  suited  for 
invalids  who  may  be  unable  to  bear 
the  fatigue  of  carriole  travelling,  as 
they  can  reach  Aak  by  the  steam- 
boats with  only  3  English  miles  of 
driving.  During  the  season  of  1876 
the  fishing  was  unusually  success- 
ful, many  salmon,  including  one  of 
36  lbs.  weight,  having  been  killed, 
besides  sea  trout  in  considerable 
numbers.  "—Bennet, 

N»8  {AandahVs  Hotel) f  or  Veb- 
LUNGSN^s,  If  N.  mile.  Excellent 
station,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
scenery.  Passengers  by  the  steamer 
/ram  Malde  on  arriving  here  gener- 


ally drive  on  to  Aak  ffotely  if  they 
are  to  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
but  a  short  time  spent  at  AandahTs 
(Nses)  will  not  be  thrown  away,  for 
the  scenery  is- nearly  the  same  as 
at  Aak,  and  fhey  will  have  the 
advantage  of  sea-bathing.  There  is 
a  bathing-house  close  to  the  station. 
English  is  spoken.  (From  Nses  a 
delightful  tour  may  be  made  to 
Kavilisseter,  about  a  N.  mile  there 
and  back.  Another  tour  may  be 
made  to  Aandahl's  seder,  a  day's 
excursion,  in  a  carriole.  Another 
tour  to  Laeremskleven,  half  a  day's 
excursion,  §  N.  mile  by  water  to 
Torvik,  whence  a  horse  and  carriole 
can  be  had  to  Laeremskleven  and 
back.  Herr  Aandahl  has  two  boats 
in  a  lake  about  g  N.  mile  from  his 
station,  where  good  trout-fishing 
may  be  had,  and  he  gives  permission 
to  his  lodgers  to  fish  salmon  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rauma  to  a  dis- 
tance of  i  N.  mile  upwards.  Good 
fishing  may  also  be  had  in  the 
fjord.)  From  Nses  may  b«  seen 
Rmnsdcdshorriy  TroUtinder,  and  the 
highest  peaks  of  Romsdal.  From 
both  of  these  stations  the  Lodden 
and  Erhno  steamers  go  to  Molde, 
Vehlungs7tces  is  a  telegraphic 
station.  The  journey  to  Molde  is 
very  beautiful,  especially  the  part 
near  the  mainland.  Travellers 
going  from  Naes  or  Veblungsnses  to 
Aalesund  and  vice  versa,  should  let 
their  carrioles  remain  on  board  at 
Melde,  and  save  the  expense  of 
landing  them,  as  the  same  steamer 
goes  on. 

Steamers  leave  Veblungsnaes  for 
Molde  on  Monday,  6  a.m.  ;  Tues- 
day, 7.15  P.M. ;  Friday,  6  a.m.  ; 
and  Saturday,  2.30  p.m. 

The  expenses  of  this  route,  using 
one's  own  carriole  and  harness,  are 
for  horses,  post-boys,  and  steamer, 
66  k.  43  o.  The  steamer  fares  and 
freight  are  the  same  to  Veblungsnaes 
as  to  Aandahl  (Nses).  The  fare  for 
a  first  cabin  passenger  from  Molde 
to  Bergen  is  20  k.  80  o. ;  for  a 
carriole,  9  k.  33  o. ;  for  a  first  cabin 
passenger  from  Molde  to  Drontheim, 
13  k.  80  0. ;  for  a  carriole  8  k. ;  for 
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a  first  cabin  passenger  from  Molde 
to  Aalesund,  3  k.  73  o. ;  for  a 
carriole,  2  k.  40  o. ;  for  a  first  cabin 
passenger  from  Molde  to  Helleslyt, 
8  k.  13  o. ;  for  a  carriole,  2  k.  80  o.; 
for  a  first  cabin  passenger  from 
Molde  to  Aahjem,  8  k.  50  o.;  for  a 
carriole,  2  k.  80  o. 


apparatus  for  catching  salmon, 
called  GUje,  with  waierf alls  painted 
on  it  to  attract  the  fish.  We  now 
pass  several  small  stations,  and 
reach  (24  English  miles  from  Vik) 
VadheiTrif  prettily  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  Vadheim  Fjord. 

Passing  Ladvik  (12  English 
miles)  Brockke  (4  English  miles), 
we  reach  (8  English  miles)  Bofjord, 
where  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
the  Sognefjord,  the  largest,  and 
perhaps  the  finest,  of  all  the  fjords, 
ends.  Passing  two  or  three  other 
stations,  we  reach  (24  English 
miles)  Bergen. 


BOUTS  208. 

THE  SOGNEFJORD  FROM 

LAERDALSOREN  TO 

BERGEN. 

(By  Steamer.) 

Distance^  125  Eng,  miles.  Steamer ^ 
five  times  a  week,  in  14  to  23 
hov/rs.    Fare,  12  kr,  40  o. 

(The  route  of  each  of  the  five 
steamers  varies,  but  at  the  most 
important  stations  they  touch 
four  times  a  week  regularly.) 

LAERT)ALS5REN  is  already 
mentioned  in  Route  206. 
The  first  station  is  Atnble,  8  English 
miles.  After  passing  several  sta- 
tions, the  next  miportant  station  is 
SogndcU  (good  hotel),  32  English 
miles,  in  a  beautiful  situation.  In 
the  neighbourhood  is  a  fine  water- 
fall. Twelve  English  miles  farther 
on  is  Leikanger,  excellent  inn,  a 
place  of  much  resort.  Eight 
English  miles  farther  is  BaZhdm 
(Hotels :  Kmhm's,  Balestrand) ; 
there  are  many  interesting  excur- 
sions to  be  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  place  is  a  favourable 
one  for  a  long  visit.  Eight  English 
miles  farther  is  Vik,  in  a  beautiful 
bay  on  the  south  side  of  the  Fjord, 
with  a  background  of  snowy  moun-^ 
tains.  Soon  after  leaving  Vik,  we* 
pass  a  promontory,  on  which  is  an 


ROUTE  209. 

CHRISTIANIA  TO  HONEFOS, 
BY  SANDVIKEN. 

AS  far  as  Sandmken  the  route 
is  by  railway  (8  English 
miles).  Sandviken  is  a  beauti^lly 
situated  village,  and  is  the  best 
starting-point  for  the  trip  through 
the  picturesque  district  of  the 
RiNGEBiKE  (29  English  miles)  to 

.  HUn^os,  The  first  station  is  Krog- 
skog,  15|  N.  miles.  The  next  is 
HurrUedal,  with  a'.fine  view  over  the 
ffolsfjord.  Descending  after  leaving 
this  station,  we  reach  the  Fjord, 
and  follow  the  bank,  f  N.  mile,  to 
Sundvolden,  above  which  is  the 
rocky  height  called  Krogkleven, 
1000  feet  in  height,  from  top  of 
which,  at  a  point  called  Kongens 
Udsigt  (King's  View),  there  is  a 
superb  prospect,  embracing  the 
Tyrifjord,  the  district  of  the 
Ringerike,  the  N&refjeld,  and  the 
Gausta,  and  other  snow  mountains 

,in  the  distance  to  the  west.  Re- 
suming our  road  from  Sundvolden, 
HoNEFOS  is  soon  reached  [Hotel: 
Glatveds),  in  a  pleasant  situation  in 
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the  north  part  of  the  town.  It  has 
a  fine  garden,  and  is  much  fre- 
quented by  strangers.  There  are 
two  waterfalls  or  cataracts  here, 
which  in  May  or  June,  when  the 
volume  of  water  is  great,  though 
not  high,  are  very  imposing.  The 
effect  of  the  falls  is  much  impaired 
by  saw-mills.  There  is  a  railway 
from  Honefos  to  Christiania  by  way 
of  Drammen,  by  which  the  return 
journey  may  be  made. 


ROUTE  210. 

CHRISTIANIA  TO  DRAMMEN, 
KONGSBERG,  AND  TO 
THE  RJUKANFOS  (THEL- 
MARKEN). 

EAILWAY  to  Kongsberg,  58 
Eng.  miles  ;  fares,  6  k.  20  o., 
and  3  k.  The  route  lies  through  a 
pleasant  country,  passing  Sand- 
viken  (the  place  of  departure  for 
Ringenke  and  Honefos)  and  several 
small  stations.  Asker,  23  Eng. 
miles,  near  which  is  the  Vardekolle, 
a'  massive  hill  of  granite  1130  feet 
high,  from  which  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful view.  It  serves  as  a  landmark 
for  mariners.  From  it  the  whole 
town  of  Christiania  and  the  Fjord 
are  visible.  A  little  beyond  Roken 
(45  Eng.  miles)  we  have  from  the 
train  a  magnificent  view  of  Dram- 
men and  the  Fjord  of  the  same 
name.  Drammen  {Hotels :  Central^ 
Kong-Carl.)  This  is  a  town  of 
21,000  inhabitants,  with  an  enor- 
mous trade  in  timber,  which  em- 
ploys more  than  300  vessels.  At 
Hongsundy  12  Eng.  miles  beyond 
Drammen,  the  line  to  Kongsberg 
leaves  the  line  to  the  Randsfjord, 
passengers  by  the  former  changing 
carriages.  Tlie  first  stop  after 
leaving  Hongsund  is  Vestfosaen  (14 


Eng.  miles),  passing  which,  and 
three  other  unimportant  stations, 
we  cross  the  Laagen,  and  reach 
EONGSBERO  {Hotels :  Victoria, 
Britarmia),  an  uninteresting  town, 
supported  by  the  Government 
silver  mines  in  the  vicinity. 

There  are  several  routes  from 
Kongsberg  to  the  Rjukanfos,  by 
either  of  which  the  fall  is  distant 
78  Eng.  miles ;  but  the  most  pic- 
turesque is  that  by  Bolkes^o,  The 
stages  on  this  route  are  {^\\  Eng. 
miles):  Bolkefjo  (good  iim),  with 
magnificent  views,  and  near  which 
is  the  Fdsjo,  abounding  in  trout ; 
and  9  miles  farther  on  Tinoset, 
with  a  fair  inn,  on  the  lake  called 
the  Tinsjo,  which  is  28  Eng.  miles 
long,  and  about  1  mile  wide.  The 
steamer  leaves  Tinoset  for  Strand, 
on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days in  the  morning,  and  on  Tues- 
days in  the  afternoon,  returning  on 
Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednes- 
days in  the  morning,  and  Fridays 
in  the  evening. 

Proceeding  by  boat  from  Tinoset 
to  Strand  (24  Eng.  miles),  we  dis- 
embark and  take  saddle-horses  or 
carriages  for  the  Rjukanfos.  The 
"  Stol  Kjaerre  "  takes  two  persons, 
costs  8  k.  Horses  to  go  and 
return  cost  6  k.  Seven  Eng.  miles 
from  Strand  is  DaU  (poor  inn), 
near  which  is  the  GaustMJeld,  6000 
feet  high.  Ascending  from  Dale, 
we  reach  in  two  hours  (7  Eng.  miles 
from  Dale)  Vaar,  from  which  it  is 
necessary  to  go  on  foot  half  an  hour 
to  KrokaUf  where  there  is  an  inn 
belonging  to  the  "  Tourist  Club,"  a 
few  minutes'  walk  from  which  is  the 
famous  Rjukanfos,  a  magnificent 
fall  of  the  Maan-Elvy  estimated  to 
be  800  feet  in  height,  and  one  of  the 
finest  wai&rfalls  in  Europe,  The 
scene  in  early  summer,  when  the 
river  is  swollen  with  the  melted 
snow,  is  very  grand. 
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ROUTE  211. 

DRONTHEIM  TO  HAMMER- 
FEST. 

(The  great  miyority  of  travellers 
destined  for  Hammerfest  or  the 
North  Cape  join  the  steamers  at 
Drontheim,  thus  avoiding  the  long 
journey  in  the  steamer  from  Chris- 
tiania  or  Bergen  to  Drontheim. 
There  are  two  lines  of  steamers, 
the  "  Bergenske  og  -  Norderifjeld- 
ske"  line^  and  the  '' Bergenake- 
Nordlandske"  line.  The  first- 
named  despatch  one  steamer 
weekly  from  Christiania  and  one 
from  Hamburg.  The  other  line 
have  one  steamer  weekly  from 
Christiansand.  All  these  steamers 
touch  at  Drontheim.  The  fare 
from  Christiania  all  the  way  by 
steamer  to  the  North  Cape  is, 
single  ticket,  £7,  7s.  9d.;  return 
ticket,  £11,  Is.  From  Bergen, 
single  ticket,  £5,  6s.  8d. ;  return, 
£8.  From  Drontheim,  single 
ticket,  £4  ;  return,  £6.  A  reduc- 
tion of  half  a  fare  is  made  to  man 
and  wife  in  the  general  sleeping- 
cabin.  State  -  rooms  with  four 
berths  can  be  had  for  one  or  more 
passengers  for  three  fares.  Meals 
are  charged  5  kroner  (58.  7d.  Eng- 
lish) per  day  extra.  Steward's  fee 
6d.  English  per  day.  The  captains 
all  speak  English. 

The  Midnight  Sun  is  visible  at 
Bodo  on  this  route  from  May  30  to 
July  12  ;  at  Trmnsoe  firom  May  17 
to  July  24  ;  and  at  the  North  Gape 
from  May  10  to  July  31. 

The  Christiania  steamers  usually 
spend  at  least  one  day  at  Tromsoe 
and  Hammerfest  respectively  be- 
fore starting  on  their  homeward 
journey.  For  the  sailings  of  these 
and  all  other  steamers  on  the 
Norwegian  coast,  passengers  should 


consult  the  CommunicfUioner  and 
Bayer's  Time  Tables. 

On  arriving  at  Drontheim,  the 
intending  passenger  should  go  on 
board  tne  steamer  at  once  and 
secure  his  berth.  It  is  ndt  safe  to 
rely  on  letters  or  telegrams  sent  in 
advance,  as  the  steamers  are  fre- 
quently crowded  in  summer,  and 
preference  is  shown  to  passengers 
applying  in  person. 

The  Bbst  Steamers  are  those 
of  the  ^^  Bergenske  Nordlandske- 
DampskibsseUkabs"  and  are  the 
"John  Schoning^**  "Jonas  Lie^** 
"ProBsident  Christi,"  and  the 
"Michael  Kroen"  The  captains 
of  these  steamers  are  very  obliging, 
and  cheerfully  give  information 
when  required  by  passengers.  In 
addition  to  the  fares  which  are 
given  above,  breakfast  (Frokost)  or 
supper  (Aftensmad)  each  costs  1  k. 
25  o.,  and  dinner  (Middag)  2  k. 
50  o. ;  wine,  beer,  tea  and  coffee  are 
extra ;  spirits  are  not  procurable. 
To  prevent  mistakes  passengers 
usually  pay  the  steward  for  their 
food  every  day. 

The  distance  from  DroMtheim  to 
the  North  Cape  is  840  English 
miles,  and  there  are  between  the 
two  places  from  65  to  80  stations  at 
whicn  steamers  call. 

The  distances  herein  given  are  in 
English  miles.) 

THE  more  important  stations 
are  Be^an,  28  English  miles, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Drontheim 
Fjord,  after  leaving  which  a 
northern  course  is  taken.  BjorOt 
100  miles,  where  we  see  white 
marks  on  the  rocks,  and  sometimes 
white  planks  in  the  water,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  decoy  the 
salmon,  who  mistake  them  for 
waterfalls,  into  the  nets.  Natnsos, 
124  miles,  soon  after  which  we 
cross  the  Folden^ord  with  its 
multitude  of  islands.  GhUvikf  124 
miles,  is  now  passed,  and  we  steer 
towards  the  Island  of  Torgen,  with 
the  ToROHATTEN,  or  the  "Hat  of 
Torg,"  from  a  supposed  resemblance 
it  bears   in   shape   to   a  colossal 
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wide  -  awake.  It  is  an  insular 
granite  rock,  rising  about  1000 
feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  upper 
part,  600  or  700  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  a  huge  tunnel,  through  which 
daylight  is  visible  clear  through 
the  body  of  the  mountain.  The 
height  of  the  tunnel  is  about  60  feet 
at  the  entrance  on  the  east  side,  190 
feet  in  the  middle,  and  230  feet  at 
the  west  end. 

We  next  reach  Bronosund,  168 
miles,  a  vUlage  of  fishermen,  and 
after  touching  at  Forvik,  20  miles 
beyond,  we  approach  the  imposing 
Seven  Sisters,  a  short  range  of 
mountains  rising  directly  out  of  the 
sea  to  a  height  of  2500  or  3300 
feet,  and  forming  an  island. 
They  make  a  glorious  panorama 
as  the  steamer  passes  by  them.  To 
the  east  is  tne  lofty  Finknoe, 
From  Sanneaoen,  204  miles,  the 
view  of  the  Seven  Sisters  is  very 
^rand.  The  next  important  station 
IS  Kdbbardaly  212  miles,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ranenfjcrd,  which 
Qord  the  Christiania  steamers 
traverse.  Passing  Vikhclmen,  220 
miles,  we  pass  between  the  islands 
of  Huglen,  Hanneso,  and  Tombo, 
and  see  to  the  west  the  islands 
of  LovuNDBN,  and  the  group  of 
Threnen,  rocky  islands  2000  feet 
high,  the  resort  of  great  flocks  of 
sea-birds.  We  soon  come  in  sight 
of  the  Hestmandso,  another 
mountain  island,  shaped  like  a 
horse  with  a  mantled  nder.  Pass- 
ing Indre  KvarOy  236  miles,  we 
soon  reach  the  Tvartis,  which  the 
steamer  skirts,  an  enormous  mass 
of  snow  and  ice,  six  miles  in  length, 
and  from  two  to  four  miles 
in  breadth,  and  covering  a 
mountain  plateau  more  than  4000 
feet  in  height.  From  the  plateau, 
numerous  glaciers  descend  to 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the 
sea.  We  now  pass  Selsovig  (240 
miles),  Bodo — the  island  of  Orono 
— near  which  we  obtain  in  the  far 
north  a  glimpse  of  the  Lofoden 
Islands.  Just  before  reaching 
Bodo  we  cross  the  Arctic  Circle, 
and   soon  after  enter  the    Salten- 


fjtyrdj  and  reach  BoDO,  324  miles 
{Hotel:  Orand)y  a  place  of  3600 
inhabitants,  the  seat  of  the  pro- 
vincial government,  and  a  telegraph 
station.  Passengers  have  time  here 
before  the  departure  of  the  steamer 
to  ascend  the  LobsasSf  a  hill  close 
to  the  town,  which  commands  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  Lofoden 
Islands.  This  is  the  starting-point 
to  the  interesting  Beierenjjordf 
SaUev/jordj  and  the  Skjerstadfjord, 
and  to  the  Lofoden  Islands,  to 
which  there  is  a  local  steamer 
from  Bodo,  leaving  once  a  week. 

The  Christiania  steamers  touch 
at  several  points  upon  these  islands 
on  their  way  north. 

At  the  south  of,  and  close  to 
these  islands,  is  the  famous  Mojd- 
strom.  Resuming  our  journey  from 
Bodo,  and  passing  Kjerringo  and 
OrotOf  we  cross  the  Vestjyordy 
which  separates  the  Lofoden  Islands 
from  the  mainland.  This  remark- 
able group,  appearing  from  a  dis- 
tance like  one  continuous  land,  is 
a  labyrinth  of  mountain  and  sea, 
the  crooked  passages  between  the 
islands  resembling  rivers.  The 
cliffs  generally  rise  precipitously 
from  the  water.  The  highest 
point  among  the  islands  is  Vaage- 
kallen.  The  Lofoden  Islands  are 
the  seat  of  the  cod  fishery  in 
February  and  March,  and  their 
inhabitants  are  all  connected  with  it. 

After  quitting  the  Lofodens,  the 
coast  views  become  less  grand,  and 
manv  tourists  proceed  no  farther 
north. 

After  touching  at  several  stations, 
passing  nothing  which  calls  for  a 
particular  description,  we  reach 
TROMSOE,  196  miles  from  Bodo, 
520  miles  from  Drontheim  (Gfrand 
Hotel,  Hotel  Norden),  a  cneerful 
and  busy  town  of  6000  inhabitants, 
which  by  a  stretch  of  imagination 
has  been  called  "the  Paris  of  the 
North."  There  is  a  town  hall  and 
a  museum,  also  a  telegraph  office, 
and  a  great  number  of  shops,  at 
some  of  which  furs  may  be  pur- 
chased at  moderate  prices.  The 
harbour  presents  a  busy  scene,  the 
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town  carrying  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  France  and  Russia. 

The  chief  attraction  for  tourists 
is  the  Lapp  Settlement,  not  far 
off.  It  is  usual  for  the  captain  to 
telegraph  in  advance  for  boats  and 
guides  to  be  ready  on  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer,  Crossing  the  Sundy 
which  is  about  ^  mile  wide,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  TroTnsdcU,  visitors 
walk  thence  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  the  encampment.  The 
colony  consists  of  six  or  seven 
families,  who  own  4000  to  5000 
reindeer,  a  few  hundreds  only  of 
which  can  be  seen,  when  they  are 
brought  in  to  be  milked.  The 
Lapps  live  in  beehive-shaped  huts, 
called  gamrrMS,  about  18  ft.  wide 
and  8  ft.  high,  formed  of  a  frame- 
work of  arched  birch  sticks, 
covered  with  turf.  They  sell  to 
travellers  fur-boots,  spoons,  and 
other  objects  made  of  reindeer 
horn. 

Leaving  TroTrisoe,  our  route  is 
frequently  exposed  to  the  storms 
and  fogs  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Nothing  of  special  interest  is  en- 
countered until  we  reach  Bergs- 
fjord,  100  miles  from  Tromsoe, 
where  there  is  a  magnificent  moun- 
tain scene,  with  a  glacier  in  the 
background.  About  10  miles 
beyond  is  another  glacier.  No- 
thing calling  for  special  description 
is  passed  before  reaching  Hammer- 
FEST,  346  miles  from  Bodo,  650 
miles  from  Drontheim  {Hotel: 
Jensen^Sy  Nordpolen), 

Hammerfest  (population,  2200) 
w  the  Tnost  northerly  tovm  in 
Europe.  It  is  situated  70*  49'  north 
latitude.  Owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  south-west  winds,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the 
fjords  here  are  seldom  frozen,  and 
all  through  the  winter  the  inhab- 
itants carry  on  the  whale-fishery 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  walrus  and 
the  seal,  also  that  of  the  reindeer 
and  the  eider-duck. 

The  town  has  a  clean  appearance, 
but  the  air  is  often  rendered 
ojffensive  by  the  fumes  of  cod-liver 
oil,  which  is  largely  manufactured 


here.  Lapps  are  frequently  seen 
in  the  streets,  and  numbers  of 
Finns  and  Russians  visit  the  place 
in  summer.  Bear-skins  and  other 
furs,  walrus  tusks,  and  lApp 
costumes  are  among  the  specialties 
sold  in  the  shops.  At  FuglnaeSy 
about  half  an  hour's  walk  from 
Hammerfest,  near  the  lighthouse, 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  horizon 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  mid- 


Leaving  Hammerfest  for  the 
North  Cape,  we  pass  Rolfsohavn,  on 
the  desolate  island  of  Rolfso,  20 
miles  from  Hammerfest ;  Havo- 
sund,  82  miles  ;  and  reach  Gjes- 
VAER,  128  miles  from  Hammerfest ; 
good  accommodation,  moderate 
charges,  and  much  attention  are 
found  at  Herr  Lemming's,  from 
whose  house  in  favourable  weather 
one  may  reach  the  North  Cape  in 
four  hours,  partly  by  boat.  His 
charge  for  board  and  lodging  is  6 
kr.  a  day  for  each  person.  "It  is 
well  to  be  provided  with  English 
biscuits,  a  jar  of  good  butter,  soups, 
etc.,  for  it  may  happen  that  several 
travellers  have  been  there  before, 
and  there  are  no  shops  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  Mr.  Lemming  to 
replenish  his  house  suddenly  with 
such  things."  The  river  Tana,  one 
of  the  best  in  Norway  for  salmon- 
fishing,  is  about  half  way  between 
Hammerfest  and  Vadso.  The 
steamer  touches  at  Stangenses, 
which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Travellers  may  land  and  ascend 
the  Cape  on  the  west  side,  but  it  is 
better  to  land  at  Homvik,  on  the 
east  side.  The  ascent  requires 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
the  path  for  the  last  third  of  the 
distance  being  steep  and  rough. 
The  highest  point  of  the  promon- 
tory is  about  1000  feet,  and  from  it 
the  view  embraces  the  heights  of 
the  Magerdf  and  to  the  north 
stretches  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Bayard  Taylor,  who  visited  the 
North  Cape  at  midnight,  describes 
the  scene  as  follows: — "The  head- 
lands of  this  deeply  indented  coast, 
the  capes  of  the  Lwce  and  Porsanger 
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Fjords  and  of  Mageroe  lay  around 
us  in  different  degrees  of  distance, 
but  all  with  foreheads  touched 
with  supernatural  glory.  Far  to 
the  north-east  was  Nordkyn,  the 
most  northern  point  of  the  main- 
land of  Europe,  gleaming  rosily 
and  faint  in  the  full  beams  of  the 
sun,  and  just  as  our  watches  de- 
noted midnight,  the  Cape  appeared 
to  the  westward,  a  long  Ime  of 
purple  bluff,  presenting  a  vertical 
front  of  900  ft.  in  height  to  the 
Polar  Ocean.  •  Midway  between 
these   two    magnificent   headlands 


stood  the  Midnight  Sun,  shining 
on  us  with  subdued  fires,  and  with 
the  gorgeous  colouring  of  an  hour 
for  which  we  have  no  name,  since 
it  is  neither  sunrise  nor  sunset,  but 
the  blended  loveliness  of  both,  but 
shining  at  the  same  moment  in  the 
heat  and  splendour  of  noonday  on 
the  Pacific  isles.** 

"And  then  uprose  before  me, 
Upon  the  water's  edge, 
The  huge  and  haggard  shape 
Of  that  unknown  North  Cape, 
Whose  form  is  like  a  wedge.'* 

LONQFBLLOW. 


THE  LEVANT,  SYRIA,  &  EGYPT 


GREECE,  TURKEY,  EGYPT,  ALGERIA, 
AND  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

ROUTES. 


Route  Page 

212.  London     to     Trieste, 

Bbindisi,  Corfu, 
Athens,  and  Con- 
stantinople ....    791 

213.  London  to  Constantin- 

ople, BY  Rail  .    .    .    797 

214.  Corfu  to  Athens    .    .    798 
216.  London    to    Alex- 
andria       799 

216.  Alexandria  to  Cairo 

AND  the  Pyramids    .    800 

217.  Cairo    to    the    First 

AND  Second  Cata- 
racts OF  THE  Nile  .    807 

218.  Cairo      to      Ismailia, 

Port  Said,  and  Jaffa    837 


Route  Page 

219.  Jaffa   to   Jerusalem, 

AND     Tours     about 
Jerusalem    ....    840 

220.  Jerusalem  to  Damas- 

cus AND  Beyrout  .    .    855 

221.  Beyrout    to    Smyrna 

AND  Constantinople  .    872 

222.  Marseilles     to     Al- 

giers,    AND     Excur- 
sions ABOUT  Algiers    875 

223.  ALGIEltS    TO     Philippe- 

VILLE 877 

224.  Philippeville  to  Con- 

stantine 877 

225.  Algiers  to  Oran    .    .878 


General  Remarks  in  relation  to  Routes  to 
the  East. 


TRAVELLERS  from  London 
destined  to  the  East  have  the 
choice  of  many  routes.  From  Lon- 
don to  Paris  tnere  are  several  lines, 
all  of  which  have  been  described 
in  this  Guide  Book. 

From  Paris  the  most  direct  route 
is  by  Marseilles  (see  Route  81),  and 
thence  by  the  steamers  of  the  Messa- 
geries  MarUimes,  Another  route 
IS  viA  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  and 
Turin  (see  Route  80),  and  from  the 
last-named  place  to  Bologna,  An- 
cona,  and  Brindisi  (see  Route 
167) ;  thence  by  the  steamers  of  the 
Austrian  Lloyd's,  or  the  Peninsular 
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and  Oriental  Company,  to  Corfu, 
Athens,  Constantinople,  and  the 
Coast  of  Syria,  or  direct  from 
Brindisi  to  Alexandria.  The  P. 
&  O.  has  also  resumed  its  weekly 
sailings  from  Venice,  for  Corfu 
and  Egypt.  Those  who  are  destined 
to  Jerusalem,  and  who  wish  first 
to  visit  Egypt,  may  cross  the 
"Land  of  Goshen'*  from  Cairo  to 
Ismailia,  and  take  steamer  on  the 
Suez  Canal  to  Port  Said,  and  go 
thence  by  steamer  to  Jaffa.  There 
are  several  steamers  a  week  from 
Port  Said  touching  at  Jaffa.  Several 
other  lines  of  steamers  from  France 
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or  Italy  are  available.  From 
Marseilles,  the  Mesactgeriea  Mari- 
tiinesy  which  also  take  up  at  Naples. 
From  Genoa,  Leghorn,  or  Naples, 
the  Rubattino  steamers  to  either 
Alexandria  or  Port  Said.  Those  of 
the  Mesgageries  Maritimes  are  the 
most  comfortable.  The  P.  &  O. 
direct  route  from  Brindisi  is  of 
course  the  quickest  to  Egypt,  but 
the  Messageries  steamers,  especially 
those  carrying  the  China  mail  every 
fortnight,  are  also  excellent. 

Trieste,  one  of  the  points  of  em- 
barkation, may  be  reached  also  by 
way  of  Vienna ;  the  routes  from 
the  North  to  that  point  have  been 
already  described  in  this  Guide 
Book.  Many  travellers  reach 
Trieste  by  way  of  Venice,  crossing 
the  Brenner  Pass  from  Munich  to 
Verona  and  thence  to  Venice,  from 
which  last  place  there  is  a  steamer 
to  Trieste  three  times  a  week. 

The  shortest  and  quickest  route 
to  Constantinople  is  by  the  new 
service  of  the  International  Sleep- 
ing Car  Company,  via  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Soha,  generally  known 
as  the  Orient  Express  (see  Route 
213). 

In  the  season  of  navigation  Con- 
stantinople may  be  reached  by  way 
of  Vienna  and  the  Danube  (see 
Route  213) ;  but  tourists  destined 
to  Palestine  and  Egypt  in  the  early 
spring,  would  not  be  able  to  await 
the  opening  of  navigation  on  the 
Danube.  For  routes  from  London 
to  Marseilles  and  Genoa,  see  Routes 
66  and  81  of  this  Guide  Book. 

The  fares  from  London  to  Brin- 
disi are:  first  class,  £1,1,  198.; 
second  class,  £8,  6s.  By  Indian 
mail  train  £4,  12s.  extra.  From 
London  to  Marseilles,  first  class 
£6,  14s.  8d.;  no  second  doss  by 
mail  trains.  The  fares  from  Lon- 
don to  Trieste  via  Venice  are :  first 
class,  £9,  9s. ;  second  class,  £6,  12s. 
The  fares  are  by  steamer  from  Trieste 
to  Alexandria :  first  class,  120  florins ; 
second  class,  80  florins  ;  from  Brin- 
disi to  Alexandria,  by  either  line, 
first  class,  £9;  second  class,  £6. 
The  fares  from  Marseilles  to  Jaffa 


by  Messageries  Maritimes  steamer 
are,  via  Smyrna:  first  class,  500 
francs ;  second  class,  350  francs ; 
via  Alexandria:  first  class,  390 
francs ;  second  class,  275  francs. 
The  fares  from  Trieste  to  Jaffa  by 
the  Austrian  Lloyd's  are:  first 
class,  175  florins  ;  second  class,  106 
florins. 

For  those  who  have  time,  a  most 
agreeable  route  is  by  the  Cunard 
steamer  leaving  Liverpool  weekly, 
which  touches  at  most  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ports  (see  Cunard  Com- 
pany's advertisement),  but  takes 
between  three  and  four  weeks  from 
Liverpool  to  Constantinople. 


GREECE. 

The  name  by  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  delighted  to  call  their 
country  was  Hellas.  The  terms 
Graecia  and  Grseci  were  first  used 
bv  the  Romans,  being  derived  prob- 
ably from  a  small  tribe  in  Epirus, 
near  Dodona,  called  Graikoi,  with 
whom  the  Romans  may  be  supi>08ed 
to  have  been,  from  proximity,  best 
acquainted. 

This  countiy,  so  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  freedom,  of  litera- 
ture, of  art,  of  philosophy,  and  of 
civilisation  ^nerally,  varied  mudi 
in  size  at  different  periods  of  its 
history.  Hellas  was  at  first  applied 
only  to  a  small  district  in  Thessaly  ; 
at  a  later  period  it  denoted  not 
only  the  Morea,  and  what  is 
commonly  called  Greece  proper, 
but  also  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and 
the  islands  of  the  iEgean.  The 
northern  boundary  of  ancient  Greece 
may  be  fixed  at  parallel  40°  north 
latitude,  southern  extremity  being 
about  36'.  The  barrier  separating 
Greece  from  lUyricum  and  Mace- 
donia on  the  north  was  that  range 
of  mountains  which,  starting  from 
the  Adriatic  as  the  Ceraunian  range, 
merges  into  the  Cambunian  ridge  in 
the  centre,  and  runs  into  the  sea  on 
the  east  of  the  far-famed  Olympus. 
The  iEgean  Sea  washes  th^  country 
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on  the  east,  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  south,  and  the  Ionian  and 
Adriatic  on  the  west.  The  greatest 
length  of  ancient  Greece  was  about 
250  English  miles,  and  the  greatest 
breadth  180,  the  area  being  about 
21,000  square  miles.  The  area  of 
modern  Greece  now  exceeds,  through 
the  additions  made  in  1864  and 
1881,  that  total,  and  may  be  stated 
at  about  25,000  square  miles. 

Greece  is  essentially  a  country 
of  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys. 
From  the  ridge  which  forms  its 
northern  boundary  starts  the 
Pindus  chain,  the  backbone  of 
Greece,  which  gives  rise  to  those 
numerous  streams  which  water  the 
mainland.  At  latitude  39  dg.  it 
sends  off  two  spurs,  Othrys,  and 
farther  south  CEta,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  latter  being  the  famous  pass 
of  ThemwpyloB.  The  chain  extends 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  through 
Attica  as  far  as  Cape  Sunium,  under 
the  names  of  Parnassus,  Helicon, 
Cithseron,  and  Hymettus.  Some  of 
the  mountain  peaks  of  Greece  rise 
to  a  great  height;  thus,  Olympus 
is  9750  feet,  and  is  covered  with 
snow ;  Guiona,  8240  ft. ;  and  many 
others  of  7000  ft.;  Helicon,  4963; 
while  the  Acrocorinthus,  or  citadel 
of  Corinth,  is  1869  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  valleys  of 
Greece  are  very  numerous,  but 
owing  to  the  irregular  courses  of 
the  mountain  -  ranges,  are  very 
small.  The  two  great  plains  are 
those  of  Thessaly  and  Boeotia.  The 
divrnte  of  Greece  varies  very  con- 
siderably in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  highlands  the  cold 
is  often  very  severe,  snow  lying  for 
several  months.  On  the  plains  and 
in  the  lower  districts  near  the  coast 
snow  is  seldom  seen,  but  the  north 
and  north-west  winds  are  very  trying. 
The  summer  heat  is  often  excessive, 
and  the  sirocco  frequently  visits 
the  south  and  lower  parts.  In 
moisture,  too,  there  is  much  dif- 
ference, Attica  being  remarkable 
for  its  pure  air  and  bright  sky, 
while  Boeotia  has  been  famed  from 
ancient  times  for  the  fogginess  of 


its  atmosphere.    The  population  of 
Greece  was  in  1895,  2,217,000. 

Monet. —  The  currency  is  now 
assimilated  to  that  of  France,  being 
francs  and  centimes. 


ROUTE  212. 

LONDON  TO  TRIESTE,  BRIN- 
DISI,  CORFU,  ATHENS,  AND 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

(By  Austrian  Lloyd's  Steamer.) 

(The  various  routes  from  London 
to  Trieste  are  described  in  various 
places  under  their  proper  heads  in 
this  Guide  Book.  Trieste  is  de- 
scribed at  page  575.  The  steamers 
of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  leave  Trieste 
every  Saturday,  Brindisi,  Sunday 
night,  and  reach  Corfu  on  Monday, 
Syra  on  Tuesday,  and  Constan- 
tinople on  Thursday.  The  steamer 
for  Pirseus  (Athens)  leaves  Syra  on 
the  arrival  of  the  steamer  from 
Corfu,  and  reaches  the  Piraeus  on 
Wednesday.  A  direct  steamer  of 
the  Austrian  Lloyd's  runs  fort- 
nightly from  Trieste  to  the  Piraeus. 
For  particulars  of  the  most  direct 
mid  imost  fremiented  route  to  Syra, 
Constantinople,  and  Smyrna,  see 
the  advertisement  of  the  Messag&ries 
Maritimes  at  the  end  of  each 
volume  of  this  Guide  Book.) 

Fares :  Trieste  to  Cor/Uf  Ist  class^ 
54  Jlorinsy  25  k.;  2nd,  37  florins, 
25  k.  To  Constantinople:  1st, 
133  florins  ;  2nd,  96  florins.  To 
Piraeus  {Athene) :  \st,  98  florins, 
25  k.;  2nd,  67  florins,  25  k. 

THE  first  stopping-place  after 
leaving  Trieste  is  Corfu, 
where  the  steamer  stops  for  pas- 
sengers. The  coast  of  Albania  is 
in  sight  for  much  of  the  journey 
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to  Corfu,  which  place  is  reached  on 
Monday  morning.  The  views  of 
Corfu  and  the^  Albanian  coast 
obtainable  while  approaching  the 
island  are  very  fine.  This  is  the 
most  northerly  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  is  the  most  beautiful. 
It  has'a  length  of  about  thirty-eight 
miles,  and  a  breadth  of  from  four 
to  twenty  miles.  Population  in 
1891,  114,500.  It  is  nfountainous, 
and  the  mountains  are  generally 
naked  and  dry.  The  valleys  are 
very  fertile,  and  yield  olive  oil, 
wine,  honey,  oranges,  figs,  etc. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy. 
Corfu,  the  principal  town  {Hotels  : 
see  "Hotel  List"),  has  a  popula- 
tion of  over  25,000.  It  underwent 
great  improvement  during  the 
British  protectorate.  It  is  situated 
on  an  elevation,  has  some  good 
streets  and  a  fine  esplanade.  The 
cathedral,  St  Spirtdiony  is  an 
interesting  building.  The  city  has 
also  a  palace,  lunatic  asylum,  in- 
firmary, and  other  public  buildings. 
There  is  a  fine  view  from  the  old 
citadel,  called  Fortezza  Vecchia. 
There  are  many  pleasant  excursions 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  among  them, 
to  Benizza,  7  miles  by  water  (Roman 
villa  and  bath,  and  waterworks 
made  by  the  English).  Near  this 
place  the  Empress  of  Austria  has 
built  her  beautiful  villa.  Other 
excursions  are  to  Gk)vino,  4  miles 
by  water  (old  Venetian  arsenal) ; 
to  Gasturi,  6  miles  by  land  ;  Santa 
Decca,  9  miles;  Pass  of  Garuna, 
8  miles ;  Pellica,  8  miles ;  Palaeo- 
castrizza,  16  miles  ;  Pantaleone 
Pass,  13  miles ;  Oak  TVee,  16  miles ; 
from  all  which  points  splendid 
views  might  be  obtained.  There  is 
good  shooting  in  the  island :  quail, 
woodcock,  snipe,  etc.  Yachts  may 
be  hired  of  from  15  to  35  tons,  at 
£15  to  £30  a  month.  Steamers 
leave  Corfu  weekly  for  Ancona, 
Trieste,  Venice,  and  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  for  the  island  of  Patras  and 
Corinth,  or  Zante  and  Syra  (for 
Athens),  for  Smyrna,  Constan- 
tinople, and  Alexandria. 
English  Church,  formerly  the 


Parliament  House.  Services,  10.30 
A.M.  and  5  p.m.  in  summer,  11  and 
3  in  winter. 

Travellers  going  to  Athens  and 
Constantinople  leave  the  steamer 
bound  to  Alexandria  at  Corfu,  and 
continue  on,  via  Syra,  to  the  Pirseus 
(Athens),  and  Constantinople  by 
another  steamer.  A  ship  of  the 
Austrian  Lloyd's  leaves  Corfu  every 
Monday  at  4  p.m.,  reaching  Syra  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Leaving  Syra 
at  10  the  same  night,  the  steamer 
reaches  the  Piraeus  (Athens)  on 
Wednesday  night.  (There  are 
several  steamers  a  week  between 
Syra  and  Piraeus.) 
.  Syra  {Hotels ':  (TAngleterre,  de 
la  ViUe),  population  in  1891,  22,000. 
The  town,  more  correctly  Hermo- 
polis  or  New  Syra,  capital  of  the 
island,  is  situated  on  a  bay  at  the 
east  side  of  the  island  of  Syra.  It 
rises  terrace-wise  from  the  shore, 
is  well  built,  and  is  the  seat  of 
government  for  the  Cyclades,  and 
the  residence  of  the  foreign  consuls. 
It  has  several  educational  estab- 
lishments. It  has  become  the 
great  commercial  entrep6t  of  the 
^gean,  but  its  progress  has  been 
aflFected  by  the  growth  of  Patras. 
A  large  proportion  of  all  the  ships 
belonging  to  Greece  are  built  here. 

The  island  of  Syra  is  about  10 
miles  long  and  5  miles  wide.  It 
is  not  the  largest,  thoagh  the  most 
important,  of  the  group  known  as 
the  Cyclades. 

Leaving  Syra,  the  steamer  takes  a 
course  nearly  north-west,  and  passing 
several  islands,  reaches  PiRiEUS,  the 
chief  harbour  of  both  ancient  and 
modem  Greece.  The  modem  town 
has  sprung  up  since  1835.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out  and  well  built. 
Among  other  buildings  is  a  fine  ex- 
change, built  by  the  municipality. 
The  population  in  1891  was  34,300. 
More  than  10,000  ships  enter  the 
port  every  year. 

A  railway  connects  Piraeus  with 
Athens,  distance,  5  miles.  Fares : 
1st  class,  8j^.,  or  17  cents ;  2nd, 
class,  54d.,  or  11  cents.  There  are 
15  trains  a  day. 
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On  the  way  to  Athens  the  Acro- 
polis is  the  prominent  object  in  the 
landscape. 

Athens  {Hotels :  see  *^  Hotel 
List  "),  population  in  1889, 107,250. 

English  Church. — In  the  Bne 
des  Philhellenes.  Services  every 
Sunday  at  8.30  A.M.  and  10.30  a.m. 

Modem  Athens  was,  previous  to 
the  Revolution  of  1821,  a  provincial 
town  of  little  importance,  the  seat 
of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Turkish  governor 
of  Euboea.  It  was  surrendered  by 
the  Turks  in  1822,  but  was  again 
captured  in  1826,  the  Acropolis  be- 
ing taken  a  year  later.  It  was  left 
in  ruins  until  1830,  when,  by  the 
protocol  of  the  London  Conference, 
Attica  was  declared  united  to  Greece. 
In  1834,  Otho,  son  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  who  had  been  elected  king 
of  the  new  State,  removed  his 
residence  from  Nauplia  to  Athens. 
From  this  time  improvement  pro- 
ceeded rapidly,  and  old  wooden 
houses  and  narrow  and  crooked 
streets  gave  place  to  new  ones. 
Among  the  new  streets  the  most 
conspicuous  are  Hermes,  JEolus, 
Athene,  and  Stadion  Streets.  The 
Palace,  the  most  conspicuous  build- 
ing in  the  city,  was  completed  in 
1838.  It  is  a  fine  building,  the 
apartments  being  decorated  in  the 
style  of  the  royal  palace  at  Munich. 
The  city  has  no  remarkable  churches. 
It  has  a  gymnasium^  a  fine  library, 
two  good  museumSy  and  a  univer- 
sity y  with  about  1500  students.  The 
French  have  founded  an  Archaeo- 
logical institute  here. 

On  arriving  at  Piraeus,  the  traveller 
wiU  have  given  up  his  luggage  to 
the  commissionnaire  of  the  hotel  to 
which  he  is  destined.  For  Athens  it- 
self valets  de  place  and  guides  are  no 
longer  necessary.  One  of  the  first 
things  to  be  done  is  to  see  the  sunrise 
from  the  Acropolis— or  "  the  highest 
point  of  the  city" — an  elevated 
plateau  about  200  ft.  above  the 
town  with  a  level  place  at  the  sum- 
mit, 1000  feet  long  by  about  500 
feet  in  width.  It  is  open  free  during 
the  day,  but  at  night  a  speciiJ  pass 


has  to  be  obtained  at  the  Ministry 
of  Education.  The  hotel-keeper  will 
procure  one. 

At  the  Acropolis  of  ancient 
Athens  all  the  most  glorious  monu- 
ments of  the  city  were  assembled. 
First  rose  the  PARTHENON,'orTemple 
of  Pallas-Athene  or  Minerva  (438 
B.C.),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Greek  temples,  and  regarded 
as  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
Greek  architecture.  It  was  built 
entirely  of  white  marble.  Eight 
columns  remain  on  the  east  of  the 
front,  several  colonnades  at  the 
sides ;  and  of  the  back  pediment, 
where  the  combat  of  Minerva  and 
Neptune  was  sculptured,  nothing 
remains  but  the  head  of  a  sea-horse 
and  two  decapitated  female  figures. 
Of  the  pediment  in  front,  several 
figures  belonging  to  the  group  re- 
presenting the  birth  of  Athene  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  justly  regarded  as  masterpieces 
of  ancient  sculpture.  Of  all  the 
statues  which  tne  Parthenon  con- 
tained, only  one,  that  of  Hadrian, 
has  been  preserved.  The  Propylaea, 
formed  the  entrance  to  the  Parthe- 
non. It  was  built  wholly  of  white 
marble.  The  right  wing,  or  Temple 
of  Victory,  was  partially  destroyed 
in  1656  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder 
magazine.  Six  columns  with  lofty 
arches  remain  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  opposite  wing.  Close  to  the 
Propylaea,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Acropolis,  was  the  Erectheion,  or 
the  Temple  of  Poseidon  or  Neptunus 
Erectheius,  tlie  most  venerated  of  the 
Athenian  sanctuaries  because  it  con- 
tained the  shrine  of  Athene.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Persians,  but  was 
restored  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Considerable  vestiges  remain, 
the  most  remarkable  being  the  beau- 
tiful female  figures  styled  Carya- 
tides. A  little  to  the  west  of  the 
Acropolis  and  lower  down  the  hill 
is  the  Areopagtis,  or  Mars  Hill, 
famous  as  the  spot  from  which  St 
Paul  addressed  the  Athenians.  Two 
of  the  finest  buildings— the  Teiriple 
of  Theseus  and  that  of  Jupiter 
Olyinpus—weie  on  the  outside  of 
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the  city.  The  former  was  the  tomb 
of  Theseus,  and  was  built  about  465 
B.C.)  and  was,  therefore,  older  than 
the  Parthenon.  It  was  built  of 
Pentelic  marble,  in  the  Doric  style, 
and  is  the  best  preserved  of  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Athens.  It 
is  now  the  national  museum  of  the 
city.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter,  of 
which  sixteen  grand  Corinthian 
columns  remain,  exceeded  in  beauty 
all  other  Athenian  structures.  It 
was  begim  by  Pisistratus,  and  was 
only  completed  700  years  later  by 
Hadrian.  It  was  354  feet  long  and 
134  broad — being  exceeded  by  that 
of  Diana  of  Ephesus  alone  in  size — 
and  contained  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Jupiter  in  ivory  and  gold,  the 
work  of  Phidias.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  west  of  the  Acropolis 
rises  a  low  hill,  which  marks  the 
locality  of  the  Pnyxy  a  place  of 
public  assembly.  This  interesting 
place  has  been  preserved  in  almost 
its  integrity.  Athens,  in  its  most 
flourishing  period,  numbered  21,000 
free  citizens,  from  which  we  may 
calculate  that  it  contained  200,000 
inhabitants.  More  than  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  years  have  passed 
over  the  beautiful  city,  and  still 
its  remains  excite  the  admiration  of 
the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  important 
edifices  mentioned,  the  spectator 
will  be  able  to  distinguish  the  re- 
mains of  other  erections,  which  we 
have  not  the  space  to  describe,  viz. 
the  Temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  the 
Temple  of  Rome  and  Augustus,  the 
Odeion  of  Herodes,  the  Dyonisian 
Theatre,  and  the  Arch  of  Hadrian. 
To  the  student  of  history  nothing 
could  be  more  interesting  or  valu- 
able than  a  few  days'  study  of  the 
remarkable  relics  which  lie  within 
easy  reach  of  the  city. 

Excursions. — There  are  many 
interesting  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Athens,  among  which 
the  most  popular  are  those  to 
Marathon,  PenteHcus,  SalamiSf 
MeusiSy  and  Corinth,  Maratho7i  is 
about  20  miles  from  Athens.  An 
interesting    excursion    is    that    to 


Pentelicus  to  see  the  famous  marble 
quarries,  and  to  enjoy  the  superb 
view  which  embraces  Marathon  and 
the  whole  of  Attica. 

Another  interesting  excursion  can 
also  be  made  to  Mycence  and  ArgoSy 
via  Ealamaki  and  Corinth,  return- 
ing by  boat  to  the  Piraeus  from 
Nauplia.  Time,  3  days.  Carriages 
can  oe  had  at  Corinth,  from  which 
a  5^  hours'  drive  brings  us  to  My- 
cenae, passing  through  Nemea, 
where  there  is  a  ruined,  temple  of 
Zeus  or  Jupiter.  Mycence  was  built 
in  1300  B.C.,  and  was  later  the 
capital  of  Agamemnon.  It  was  here 
that  Dr.  SchUemann  discovered  the 
famous  tomb  of  Agamemnon  in 
1876.  In  it  was  found  the  unique 
collection  of  objects  now  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Athens.  Two 
hours  from  Mycenae  is  Argos,  popu- 
lation, 10,000,  situated  in  a  vast 
plain.  Its  ancient  citadel  is  ap- 
proached by  the  celebrated  Gate  of 
JjioTiSy  and  there  are  remains  of  a 
theatre  and  a  small  museum.  The 
night  must  be  spent  at  Argos,  and 
as  the  inn  is  bad,  travellers  are 
generally  lodged  in  private  houses. 
Two  hours  from  Argos  is  Nauplia 
{Hotel :  MycenoBy  fairly  good,  oblig- 
ing landlord),  population,  6500. 
The  town  is  pretty,  but  has  no 
monuments  of  interest.  It  was  the 
seat  of  Government  until  1834,  when 
King  Otho  removed  it  to  Athens. 
Steamers  to  Piraeus  daily ;  time, 
12  hours.  Three  times  a  week  the 
steamer  goes  all  round  the  Morea. 

Retracing  his  steps  to  Piraeus  and 
Syra,  the  tourist  joins  at  the  latter 
port  the  steamer  to  Constantinople, 
which  place  he  reaches  in  about 
thirty  hours  after  leaving  Syra.  A 
steamer  of  the  Messageries  Mari- 
times  also  runs  fortnightly  from  the 
Piraeus  to  Constantinople  direct. 
He  will   be   fortunate   if  he   ap- 

S roaches  the  city  on  a  sunny  day. 
[any  writers  have  written  in 
praise  of  the  striking  beauty  of  the 
approach  ;  one  of  the  best  of  these, 
that  in  "Hope's  Anastasius,"  we 
shall  copy:  —  "At  last  Constan- 
tinople  rose   in   all   its   grandeur 
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before  us.  With  eyes  riveted  on  the 
expanding  splendours,  I  watched 
as  they  rose  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
surrounding  waters,  the  pointed 
minarets — the  swelling  cupolas  — 
and  the  innumerable  habitations 
either  stretching  along  the  jagged 
shore  or  reflecting  their  image  in 
the  mirror  of  the  deep,  or  creeping 
up  the  crested  mountain  and  tracing 
their  outline  in  the  expanse  of  the 
sky.  At  first  agglomerated  in  a 
single  confused  mass,  the  lesaer 
parts  of  this  immense  whole  seemed 
as  we  advanced  by  degrees  to  un- 
fold— to  disengage  themselves  from 
each  other,  and  to  grow  into  various 
groups  divided  by  wide  chasms  and 
deep  indentations ;  until,  as  the 
cluster  became  transformed  as  if  bv 
magic  into  three  distinct  cities,  each 
individually  of  prodigious  extent, 
and  each  separated  from  the  other 
two  by  a  wide  arm  of  that  sea 
whose  silver,  tide  encompassed  their 
base,  and  made  its  vast  circuit  rest 
half  in  Europe,  half  in  Asia.  En- 
tranced by  the  magnificent  spectacle, 
I  felt  as  if  all  the  faculties  of  my 
soul  were  insufiicient  fully  to  em- 
brace its  glories.'*  For  the  traveller 
or  intending  resident  we  would  also 
recommend  as  a  literary  treat  a  per- 
usal of  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford's 
'•*  Constantinople,"  a  monograph 
rather  than  a  guide. 

Constantinople  (Hotels:  see 
"  Hotel  List  ").  On  the  arrival  of 
steamers  they  are  boarded  by  the 
agents  or  commissionnaires  of  the 
hotels.  To  the  agent  of  the  hotel 
which  the  tourist  has  selected  as  his 
residence,  should  alone  be  confided 
the  care  of  the  luggage,  and  all  the 
arrangements  for  landing,  custom- 
house, etc.  Some  time  must  elapse 
before  these  preliminary  arrange- 
ments can  be  finished. 

Valets  de  place,  whose  services, 
still  useful  but  no  longer  indispens- 
able, must  be  engaged  through  the 
hotel  manager.  Charge  of  vaUts 
de  pUtce  vary,  at  the  best  hotels 
they  ask  10  frs.  a  day.  Carriages 
may  be  had  at  the  hotels,  and  there 
is  good    tramway  accommodation 


in  Stamboul.  Small  steamers  ply 
along  the  shores  of  the  city  and  the 
Bosphorus,  and  up  the  Golden 
Horn  ;  they  furnish  a  cheap  and 
convenient  means  of  seeing  the 
environs. 

Stamboul,  or  Constantinople  pro- 
per, Galata,  and  Scutari,  are  the 
three  divisions  of  the  city.  In 
Stamboul  is  the  old  SeragUo,  the 
chief  mosques,  the  public  offices, 
and  principal  bazaars.  Galata  is 
the  business  quarter  for  Europeans. 
This  and  the  suburb  of  Topnaneh 
are  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  Pbra,  where  all 
the  foreign  ambassadors  and  con- 
suls reside,  and  where  are  the  hotels 
and  shops  frequented  by  Europeans. 
The  Gk)lden  Horn  separates  it  from 
Stamboul,  and  Scutari  is  separated 
from  it  by  the  entrance  of  the 
Bosphorus;  Scutari  is  the  Asiatic 
quarter. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  to 
the  tourist  are  first,  and  before  all, 
the  beautiful  situation  of  the  city, 
and  the  splendid  views  everywhere 
obtainable,  the  mosques,  the  Hip- 
podrome and  its  monuments,  the 
Seraglio,  ancient  Greek  churches, 
the  walls,  the  cemeteries.  One  of 
the  finest  views  is  to  be  had  from 
the  Genoese  tower  at  Galata.  The 
dancing  dervishes  can  be  seen 
several  times  a  week  in  their  fine 
mos<}ue  at  Pera,  and  the  howling 
dervishes  twice  a  week  at  Scutari. 

Constantinople,  called  by  the 
Turks  and  French,  Stamboul  or 
Istamboul,  was  onginally  called 
Byzantium.  In  330  a.d.  the  Em- 
peror Constantine  made  it  his 
capital  and  called  it  New  Rome, 
but  posterity  gave  it  his  own  name. 
From  that  time  dates  its  importance 
as  the  capital  of  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  It  continued 
henceforth  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  Roman  and  Byzantian  emperors, 
until  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1453. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  the 
capital  of  the  Turkish  or  Ottoman 
Empire.  It  is  situated  in  latitude 
41  aeg.  north,  and  longitude  28  deg. 
59  min.  east,  on  the  western  side  of 
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the  Bosphorus,  near  to  its  opening  fountains,  are  the  other  most  notice- 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  A  narrow  able  objects  of  notice.  The  covered 
.  arm  of  the  Sea,  called  the  Golden  bazaars  are  very  numerous.  One 
Horn,  extends  about  five  miles  into  feature  of  the  city  is  the  vast 
■  the  land,  and  forms  a  safe  harbour,  number  of  lean  and  hungry  dogs 
with  water  of  sufficient  depth  to  which  haunt  the  streets,  but  they 
float  the  largest  men-of-war.  Con-  have  much  decreased  in  number, 
stantinople  proper,  or  Stamboul,  Galata  is  the  residence  of  the 
lies  entirely  on  the  south  side  of  European  merchants,  and  the  prin- 
the  Golden  Horn,  and  is  protected  cipal  place  of  trade.  Bridges  of 
by  a  wall  built  by  the  Byzantian  boats  connect  the  opposite  sides  of 
emperors.  The  wall  is  12A  miles  in  the  Golden  Horn.  Tophaneh  has 
circuit,  and  is  pierced  by  28  gates,  the  imperial  cannon  foundry,  a 
That  of  Top-Kapussi  is  the  one  by  mosque,  and  an  interesting  fountain, 
which  the  Turks  entered  when  they  On  the  hUl  behind  Galata  is  situated 
stormed  the  city,  and  where  the  Pera.  An  inclined  railway  tunnel 
last  ofthePalaeologi  died  in  the  fight,  runs  from  Galata  to  Pera.  Before 
The  suburbs  of  Galata,  Pera,  and  the  fire  of  1870,  Pera  had  70,000 
.Tophaneh  are  on  the  northern  side  European  inhabitants,  but  the  ca- 
of  the  Golden  Horn.  On  the  tastrophe  reduced  them  to  about 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus  lie  one-half  that  numb^.  The  total  is 
Scutari  and  Kadikoi  (the  ancient  now  about  40,000,  and  it  would 
Chalcedon).  The  city  itself  is  built  have  been  larger  but  for  recent 
on  hilly  ground,  and  from  this  events.  The  population  of  Con- 
circumstance  its  numerous  gardens,  stantinople  in  1885,  the  last  census 
mosques,  palaces,  minarets,  and  taken,  was  874,000,  of  whom  about 
towers  present  a  magnificent  ap-  one-half  are  Mohammedans,  one- 
pearance  from  the  Golden  Horn,  fourth  Greeks,  and  the  rest  Armen- 
The  scenery  of  the  Thracian  Bos-  ians,  Franks,  and  Jews, 
phorus  is  of  almost  unrivalled  Constantinople  has  several  Gre^ 
beauty.  Roman    Catholic,    and    Protestant 

A  nearer  approach  to  Constan-  places  of  worship.  There  are  both 
tinople  reveals  the  characteristics  Greek  and  Turkish  public  libraries, 
of  an  Eastern  town :  narrow,  filthy  The  manufactures  are  carpets, 
streets  and  miserable  houses.  Great  leather,  and  weapons, 
fires  in  recent  years  have  swept  "  It  would  be  difficult  for  any 
away  square  miles  of  wooden  imagination  to  associate  in  close 
houses,  and  in  their  stead  many  fine  array  all  the  incongruous  and  dis- 
stone  buildings  have  been  erected,  cordant  objects  which  may  be  con- 
Among  the  principal  sights  are  the  templated  in  an  hour's  walk  in 
Seraglio,  occupying  the  site  of  Constantinople.  The  barbarous 
ancient  Byzantium,  and  measuring  extremes  of  magnificence  and 
three  miles  in  circumference ;  the  wretchedness,  and  the  majesty  of 
former  church  of  St  SopmA,  now  a  nature,  crowned  with  all  the  gran- 
mosque,  is  a  magnificent  structure,  deur  of  art,  in  contrast  with  the 
265  feet  long  by  243  broad,  and  is  atrocious  effects  of  unrestrained 
surmounted  by  a  flattened  dome,  sensuality,  fill  up  the  varied  pic- 
180  feet  high.  The  other  important  ture.  The  howling  of  ten  thousand 
mosques  are  those  of  Solyman^  dogs  re-echoing  through  the  streets 
Achmed,MohaminedII,y9,Vi^Eyret.  all  the  live-long  night,  chases  you 
The  two  obelisks  of  the  ancient  betimes  from  your  pillow.  Ap- 
HipPODROME,  the  Castle  of  the  preaching  your  window,  you  are 
Seven  Towers,  now  in  a  state  of  greeted  by  the  rays  of  the  rising 
dilapidation  ;  the  aquedticts  erected  sun,  gilding  the  snowy  summits  of 
by  the  Emperor  Valens,  the  cistern  Mount  Olympus  and  the  beautiful 
of   Philoxenus,  and  the  numerous  chores,  of  the  Sea  of  .Maormora  aj(i4 
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the  town  of  Scutari ;  midway  your 
eye.  rangea  with  delight  over  the 
marble  domes  of  St  Sophia,  the 
gilded  pimiacles  of  the  Seraglio 
glittering  amid  groves  of  perpetual 
verdure,  the  long  arcades  of  ancient 
aqueducts,  and  the  spiry  minarets  of 
a  thousand  mosques." 

A  more  striking  literary  descrip- 
tion, bringing  out  the  subtle  charm 
of  Constantinople,  may  be  given 
from  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  work, 
already  cited.  "You  ride -away 
from  it  all  through  the  narrow 
little  street  beyond,  between  the 
shops  of  the  butchers  and  bakers 
and  grain  sellers,  to  the  broad 
Meidan.  Up  to  the  right  through 
the  valley  then,  and  away  into  the 
mysterious  forest  till  you  have  left 
it  all  behind  you,  Stamboul,  the 
Bosphorus,  the  Greeks,  the  Turks, 
the  Armenians,  and  the  diplomat- 
ists. And,  at  last,  if  you  nde  far, 
you  will  come  out  when  the  sun  is 
low  upon  a  bleak  moor  which  ends 
suddenly  with  the  sharp  pivMpice 
of  a  perpendicular  cliff.  Tnere  you 
may  dismount  from  your  horse  and 
stand  by  the  ruins  which  were  once 
the  house  of  exiled  Ovid,  gazing 
out  upon  the  pale  waves  of  the 
lonely  sea,  and  dreaming  perhaps  of 
the  land  no  longer  distant  from  you 
now,  which  was  the  cradle  of  all 
those  races,  good  and  bad,  that  have 
struggled,  and  struggle  still,  and 
wUl  strive  for  ages  yet  over  the 
world's  great  bone  of  contention, 
Constantinople. " 

Steamers  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's 
leave  Constantinople  every  alternate 
Thursday  for  Smyrna  and  Alex- 
andria, reaching  Smyrna  on  Satur- 
day, and  Alexandria  on  Tuesday 
morning. 

Another  steamer  of  the  same  line 
leaves  Smyrna  on  the  arrival  of  the 
direct  steamer  for  Beyrout,  Caifa, 
Jaffa,  Port  Said,  and  Alexandria. 
Beyrout  is  reached  on  Thursday 
morning.  The  Egyptian  steamers 
leave  Constantinople  fortnightly  for 
Alexandria,  via  Smyrna. 

Smyrna,  Beyrouth  and  Jaffa  will 
})e:d,es.crib^  in.j;Jt\e|(d^Fi.ug  is)utes. 
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LONDON,  PARIS,  AND  VIENNA 
TO  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

(By  the  Express  Service  of  the 
International  Sleeping  Car  Co.) 

Three  trains  toeekly  from  Paris, 
daily  from  Vienna.  Fare :  1st 
class  only,  £21,  Us.  Sd.  Time, 
from  London,  3  days. 

THE  route  from  Paris  is  via 
Strasburg  (page  517),  {Baden- 
Baden)  (page  54i3),  Carlsruhe 
(page  542).  Stvitaardt  (ps^e  530), 
Aug^mrg  (page  631),  Munuh  (page 
532),  Vienna  (page  555),  Bvda- 
Pesth  (page  577),  ^wcAares^  (page 
579),  Mustchuk  (page  579),  and 
Varrva  (page  579),  and  thence  by 
Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer  to  Con- 
stantinople. Carriages  run  from 
Paris  to  Constantinople  without 
change  three  days  a  week,  by  the 
Belgrade,  Sofia,  Philippolis,  Adrian- 
ople  route.  Baggage  crossing  the 
various  frontiers  is  examined  on 
board  the  train.  Meals  on  the 
train — breakfast,  4  francs  ;  dinner, 
6  francs,  wine  not  included. 
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ROUTE  214. 

CORFU  TO  ATHENS,  BY 
PATRAS,  CORINTH,  AND 
KAL^^MAKI. 

(Greek  steamers  leave  Corfu  for 
Patras  several  times  a  week. 
From  Patras  there  is  a  railway 
via  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  to 
Athens  and  the  Pineus,  143 
miles.) 

(For  description  of  Corfu,  see  page 
792.) 

PATRAS,  population,  39,000 
{Hotels :  Grande  Bretagne, 
(TAngleterre),  is  the  chief  commer- 
cial town  in  Greece,  and  the  centre 
of  the  currant  trade.  The  principal 
objects  of  interest  are  an  aqueduct 
and  other  Roman  remains,  the 
Temple  of  Ceres,  near  the  church 
of  St  Andrew,  who  was  crucified 
here.  An  interesting  excursion  is 
to  Olympia,  which  only  occupies 
one  day  now  that  the  railway  is 
completed.  At  Olympia  is  the 
celebrated  Temple  of  Jupiter,  where 
the  Olympian  Games  were  held 
from  776  B.C.  to  394  B.c.  Great 
excavations  have  been  in  progress 
during  the  last  65  years,  and  since 
the  German  treaty  of  1874  the 
whole  neighbourhood  has  been 
thoroughly  excavated.  In  the 
handsome  new  museum  will  be 
found  some  grand  monuments  of 
Greek  art.  Opposite  Patras  is 
Missolonghi,  where  Byron  died  in 
1824.  Corinth  has  now  several 
hotels  (Station  and  Crown  Hotel  for 
choice),  and  is  in  railway  communi- 
cation With  Nauplia  and  Athens. 
It  takes  about  1}  hours  to  ascend 
the  Acropolis f  generally  called  Acro- 
Corinth,  which  is  an  immense  natural 
citadel  1900  feet  high,  on  the  summit 
of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  Temple 
of  Venus  and  other  buildings, 
principally  Venetian  and  Turkish. 


The  view  from  the  Acropolis  of  the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto  is  very  fine.  It 
was  here  that  Bellerophon  captured 
the  winged  horse  Pegasus.  The  site 
of  ancient  Corinth  is  about  3  miles 
from  the  steamboat  -  landing. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  its  an- 
cient grandeur  but  seven  columns, 
once  forming  part  of  a  temple.  Five 
of  them  have  still  their  entablature 
resting  on  them.. 


THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 

Turkey,  or  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
includes  large  portions  of  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
and.  consists  of  Turkey  proper, 
which  is  under  the  direct  rule  of  the 
Sultan,  and  of  numerous  dependent 
and  tributary  States  governed  by 
their  own  princes,  as  E^pt,  Tripoli, 
and  Tunis  in  Africa ;  the  now  joined 
Bulgaria  and  Roumelia  in  Europe. 
Turkey  in  Europe,  the  smaller  of 
the  two  divisions,  is  generally  hilly 
and  undulating,  traversed  by  a 
mountain  system  which  has  its 
origin  in  the  Alps,  and  known  as 
the  Balkans.  The  only  river  left 
to  Turkey  in  Europe  by  the  Berlin 
Treaty  is  the  unimportant  Maritza, 
but  in  Aftia  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
are  still  Turkish. 

On  the  high  lands  the  cold  is 
excessive  in  winter,  and  in  the 
valleys  the  heat  in  summer  is  very 
great.  Great  climatic  change  is  the 
rule  in  European  Turkey,  but  the 
districts  which  are  sheltered  from 
the  cold  winds,  as  the  Albanian 
valleys,  eigoy  an  equable  tempera- 
ture. The  soil  is  for  the  most  part 
very  fertile,  but  owing  to  the  ex- 
cessive taxation,  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  agriculture.  The 
cultivated  products  are  maize  in  the 
south  ;  rice,  cotton,  rye,  and  barley 
in  the  centre;  and  millet  in  the 
north. 

The  Government  is  a  limited 
despotism,  the  soverei^  being  the 
Sultan.  His  prime  minister,  remov- 
able at  will,  is  caUed  the  Grand 
Vizier.    The  established  religion  is 
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Mohammedanism,  but  all  other  sects 
are  nominally  tolerated,  and  only 
interfered  with  on  political  grounds. 
In  1847  a  new  system  of  education 
was  established,  and  schools  for 
elementary  instruction  have  been 
established  throughout  the  country. 
The  population  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  is  now  no  more  than  5^ 
millions,  and  of  that  total  not  more 
than  one-fifth  is  of. the  Turkish  race. 
In  Asiatic  Turkey  there  are  about 
22  millions  more. 


ROUTE  316. 

LONDON  TO  ALEXANDRIA. 

1.  Via  Marseilles. 

2.  Via     Bbindisi     (P.     and     0. 
steamers)  and  Port  Said. 

THE  route  from  London  to  Mar- 
seilles is  described  in  Routes 
66,  81. 

The  route  from  London  to  Brin- 
disi  is  described  in  Routes  66,  81, 
167.    £20,  15s. 

Fares  from  London  ma  Calais  to 
Alexandria  via  Marseilles,  1st  class, 
£18,  17s.  4d.;  2nd,  £13,  3s.  2d. 

The  steamers  make  no  stop  be- 
tween Marseilles  and  Alexandria, 
and  Brindisi  and  Port  Said. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is 
very  circuitous.  The  landing  is 
made  by  means  of  small  boats  which 
surround  every  arriving  steamer. 

Alexandria  (ZTo^eZ^ .-  see  "  Hotel 
List").  Modern  Alexandria  was 
chiefly  built  on  the,  isthmus  now 
connecting  the  mainland  with  what 
was  once  the  island  of  Pharos,  and 
also  on  the  island  itself,  where  the 
principalpublic  buildings  are  situ- 
ated. There  are  two  harbours. 
The  new  ])ort  is  much  exposed,  and 
was  in  the  days  of  Mohammedan  ex- 
clusiveness  the  only  one  permitted 


to  foreign  vessels.  Alexandria  was, 
until  the  bombardment  by  the 
British  in  July  1882,  a  flourishing 
city  of  220,000  inhabitants.  It  has 
rapidly  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
Arabi's  revolt,  and  now  contains 
about  as  laree  a  number  of  citizens. 
The  Frankish  quarter,  which  more 
nearly  occupied  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town,  was  wholly  destroyed 
by  incendiary  fires  and  the  subse- 
quent bombardment.  All  traces  of 
tae  bombardment  have  disappeared. 
The  palaces  on  the  Mahmoodeah 
Canal,  formerly  the  residences  of 
the  grandees  of  Alexandria,  were 
destroyed.  This  canal  was  formed 
by  Mohammed  Ali  in  1819-20.  A 
quarter  of  a  million  of  men  were 
forced  to  aid  in  its  construction.  It 
cut  from  Alexandria  to  Atfeh,  on 
the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile. 
Pompey's  Pillar.  The  name  of 
this  celebrated  column  is  really  a 
misnomer.  It  stands  on  a  high 
piece  of  ground,  probably  the  loftiest 
site  in  the  ancient  city.  The  shaft 
is  of  polished  red  granite,  the  capital 
and  pedestal  are  of  inferior  work- 
manship. The  total  height  is 
nearly  100  feet.  The  shaft  is  con- 
sidered to  have  formed  part  of  an 
ancient  temple,  utilised  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  column  in 
honour  of  Diocletian,  after  his  eight 
months'  siege  of  Alexandria  in  296 
A.D.,  and  sanguinary  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  of  Achilleus. 

The  Mohammedan  Cemetery  is 
very  near  Pompey's  PHlar.  It  is  a 
wilderness  of  stones,  without  fence 
or  rail,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  to 
seclude  it  from  the  common  road- 
way. Many  of  the  stones  have  a 
turban  roughly  carved  on  the  top  ; 
some  are  painted  green,  showing 
that  the  deceased  in  his  day  made 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  or  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Prophet. 

The  Mosque  of  the  1001  Columns 
is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  old 
Church  of  St  Mark,  which  com- 
memorated the  scene  of  the  Evan- 
gelist's martyrdom. 
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ROUTE  216. 

ALEXANDRIA  TO  CAIBO  AND 
THE  PYRAMIDS. 

BY  railway  from  Alexandria  to 
Cairo  is  130  milds ;  time,  six 
hours  ;  by  the  express,  once  daily, 
time,  three  and  a  half  hours,  and 
the  first  chiss  fare  is  £1,  2s.  6d. 

Soon  after  leaving  Alexandria, 
Lake  Mareotis  is  skirted  to  the  right. 
Early  in  the  year  the  waters  are 
abundant,  and  the  lake  appears  of 
vast  extent,  but  it  is  very  shallow. 
As  the  summer  advances  the  waters 
diminish,  and  there  is  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  swamp.  Thousands  of 
Dirds  are  seen  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake— ducks,  pelicans,  and  every 
description  of  water-fowl. 

Kafr  Douar  is  the  first  station. 
At  Aboo  Hommoos  the  Mamoodeah 
Canal  is  left,  and  the  railway  pro- 
ceeds to  Damanhoor,  a  large 
town  with  cotton  factories  and  a 
few  good  houses.  Near  Daman- 
hoor, Napoleon  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mame- 
lukes in  1798.  After  passing  Td-d- 
Baroot,  the  Roeetta  branch  of  the 
l^ile  is  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge, 
which  opens  to  aJlow  large  vessels 
to  pass.  Here  the  brother  of  the 
late  Khedive  Tewfik  was  drowned. 
He  was  returning  to  Cairo  from 
Alexandria,  and  the  ferry  bridge 
being  out  of  place,  the  train  plunged 
into  the  river.  At  Kafr-ez-Zyat  the 
ordinary  trains  stop  for  refresh- 
ments. We  are  now  in  the  Delta  of 
Egypt.  The  country^is  very  fertile, 
and  cotton  plantations,  sugar  fields, 
and  grain  of  every  kind  abound. 
The  soil  is  the  rich  mud  deposited 
by  the  Nile,  and  the  divisions  of  the 
land  are  not  made,  as  in  most  places, 
by  hedges  and  walls,  but  by  small 
canals. 


The  tourist  will  be  interested  in 
watching  the  various  industries  of 
the  people.  Watering  the  land 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  chief,  and 
this  is  done  by  the  most  old 
fashioned  appliances.  The  shadoof 
fmd  the  salam  are  both  seen  in  fre- 
quent operation ;  and  as  these  are 
notable  Egyptian  institutions,  which 
will  everywhere  meet  the  traveller's 
eye,  it  would  be  better  to  describe 
them. 

"The  shadoof  \9  the  arrangement 
most  in  vogue.  It  consists  of  a  long 
pole,  made  heavy  at  one  end,  and 
resting  on  a  pivot,  at  the  other  end 
a  bucket,  or  large  water-tight 
basket,  wnich  is  lowered  to  the 
water  and  filled  ;  and,  as  the  heavy 
end  of  the  pole  goes  down,  turns  out 
its  contents  into  a  little  gutter, 
whence  it  is  worked  by  the  foot  into 
the  appointed  channels.  Sometimes 
this  IS  superseded  by  the  sakieh, 
which  is  a  water-mill  of  cogged 
wheels,  turned  by  a  buffalo  or 
camel,  each  revolution  of  the  wheel 
working  up  a  series  of  earthen 
pitchers,  which  empty  themselves 
into  a  trough  or  pool.  More  primi^ 
tive  still  is  the  practice,  in  frequent 
use,  of  raising  the  water  without 
any  mechanical  contrivance.  Two 
men  stand  in  the  stream  or  canal 
with  a  waterproof  basket  between 
them,  which  they  swing  as  regularly 
as  clockwork,  and  throw  the  water 
on  to  the  bank,  where  another 
stands  ready  to  divert  it  into  its 
proper  place.  It  was  in  contrast  to 
tliis  style  of  work  that  it  was  said  in 
Scripture  that  the  land  which  the 
Israelites  should  possess  Ms  not  as 
the  land  of  Egypt,  where  thou 
sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it 
with  thy  foot ;  but  is  a  land  of  hills 
and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of 
the  rain  of  heaven.' — (Deut.  xi)." 
Not  less  interesting  is  it  to  watch 
the  ploughing  with  the  quaint 
plough,  which  is  familiar  by  illus- 
trated scriptural  books.  Not  unfre- 
quently  it  is  drawn  by  camel  and 
buffalo  "unequally yoked"  together. 
Tantak,  celebrated  for  its  fetes  or 
festivals,  is  now  passed.    They  are 
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held  in  Janaary,  April,  and  August, 
liksting  eight  days  in  each  month. 
They  are  in  honour  of  Seyyid 
Ahmed-el-Bedawee,  a  Moslem  saint 
of  the  12th  century,  to  whom  an  invo- 
cation in  time  of  sorrow  is  guaran- 
teed to  bring  strength  to  the  faith- 
ful. These  letes,  which  are  attended 
by  ttoo  or  three  hundred  thousand 
people^  are  the  most  interesting  in 
Egypt.  A  handsome  mosque  to 
him  has  recently  been  restored.  At 
Birket-et-Sab  the  Bamietta  branch 
of  the  Nile  is  crossed.  The  palace 
of  Ahbas  Pasha  (who  was  murdered 
in  1854)  is  seen,  and  then  Benka  is 
reached,  a  junction  for  Mansoorah 
or  Ismailia,  both  via  Zagazig.  Tookh 
4  station  is  passed,  and  the  first  sight 
of  the  Pyramids  is  obtained.  The 
next  station  is  Kalioob. 

Looking  out  on  the  left,  .the 
Mokattam  Hills  and  fhe  minarets 
of  the  city  are  seen ;  and  after 
passing  through  some  of  the  most 
charming  scenery  of  the  whole 
route,  the  terminus  of  the  railway 
is  reached  at  Cairo. 

Before  the  train  stops  at  the  plat- 
form it  is  surrounded  by  Arabs, 
clamorous  for  the  passengers'  lug- 
gage ;  but  passengers  are  advised 
-not  to  allow  anybody  to  touch  an 
article  of  luggage  except  the  com- 
missionnaire  from  the  hotel  where 
he  proposes  stopping,  or  if  he  is 
travelling  under  their  arrangements, 
the  agent  of  Cook  &  Son. 

Cairo  (Hotels:  see  "Hotel 
List"). 

Post  -  Offices.— Egyptian  post- 
office  for  all  mails  (except  the 
French)  in  a  small  street  near  the 
Opera  House  facing  the  Esbekeeyah. 

French  post-office  at  the  Mes- 
sageries  Office  near  the  Esbekeeyah. 
Letters  to  England,  via  Marseilles. 
The  American  consulate  is  near  the 
post-office. 

Carbiaoes. — Two  shillings  an 
hour;  but  a  bargain  is  necessary, 
as  the  tarifiF  is  not  respected. 

BONKETS. — Short  rides,  sixpence ; 
by  the  day,  two  or  three  shillings  ; 
more  if  required  to  go  somis  distance 
from  the  city.    The  donkey  boys 


may  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
striking  features  of  Cairo.  They 
are  amusing  and  indefatigable  in 
their  exertions. 

Caf^s.— The  Cercle  and  others, 
chiefly  in  the  Esbekeeyah. 

English  Church,  near  the  Esbe- 
keeyah, in  the  road  to  Boulak. 

American  Mission  near  the  English 
Church,  and  close  to  Shepherd's 
Hotel. 

Theatres,  etc.— Opera  House, 
in  the  Esbekeeyah  ;  Italian  Theatre, 
in  the  Esbekeeyah  ;  Hippodrome, 
near  the  road  to  Boulak — occasional 
circus  performances. 

Festivals.  —  Departure  of  the 
Pilgrims  for  Mecca,  25th  of  Showal 
(10th  month);  return  of  the  Pil- 
grims, 27th  of  Saffer  (2nd  month) ; 
Greater  Festival,  10th,  11th,  ,and 
12th  of  Zul-hag  (12th  month^; 
Lesser  Festival,  early  in  the  month 
of  Showal  (10th  month) ;  Festival  of 
the  Cutting  of  the  Canal,  August  10th 
(about);  Birthday  of  Mohammed, 
beginning  of  the  Rebea-el-Owwal 
(3rd  month) ;  various  other  fetes  of 
Moslem  saints,  etc. 

Principal  Objects  op  Interest. 
— Bazaar^, .  Dancing  Dervishes, 
Joseph'sWell,  Mosque  of  Mohammed 
Ali,  Mosques,  principal ;  Museum, 
formerly  at  Boulak,  now  in  tiie 
Gizeh  Palace,  open  daily,  except  on 
Monday,  free  on  Tuesday,  other 
days,  5  piatus,  from  9.30  a.m.  to 
4.30  P.M.;  Palace  of  Gezeereh,  now 
an  hotel ;  Piiblic  Library  at  Derb- 
el  -  Gamameez,  free,  open  daily, 
except,  on  Fridays ;  Schools,  etc. ; 
Tombs  and  Cemeteries,  University, 
Walls  of  the  City,  ascend  at  the 
Bab-en-Nasr. 

Objects  op  Interest  in  the 
Bnvibons.— The  Barrage,  Obelisk 
of  Heliopolis,  Baths  of  Helwan, 
Ruins  of  Memphis,  Mosque  of 
Amer,  the  Nilometer,  Old  Cairo, 
Palace  and  Gardens  of  Shoobra,, 
order  from  the  Khedive's  Chamber- 
lain throurfi  the  Consulate ;  the 
Petrified  Forest,  Pyramids  of 
Ghizeh,  Pvramids  of  Sakk^rjah, 
Tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  the  Virgin's. 
Tree. 
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Cairo  is  a  walled  town  with  71       The  Citadely  or  El  Kcdah^  is  said 

gates,  and  a  population  computed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Acropolis 

at  400,000.    It  IS  growing  rapidly,  of  the  new  Babylon,  founded  by 

and  the  suburbs  are  now  part  of  the  Cambvsea.     It  seems  to  have  been 

city.     There  are  four  large  open  built  by  the  famous  Saladin.     The 

spaces  in  the  city  where  outdoor  Boulevard  Mehemet  Ali  leads  direct 

life  can  be  studied— the  E^ekeeyah,  from  the  Esbekeeya^  to  the  Citadel. 

the  Bvrket-el-JUf  the  Rumeylehy  and  It  is  built  on  the  flank  of  a  hill 

the  Place  Mehemet  Ali,  overlooking  the  town.    There  are 

The  Rumeyleh  was    formerly  a  two  entrances,  one  by  the  magni- 

very  low  place,  but  has  been  made  ficent  specimen  of  Saracenic  archi- 

quite  respectable  by  recent  improve-  tecture  known  as  the  Bab-el-Azab, 

ments.  This  gate  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellip- 

The  Esbikeeyah  is  the  most  im-  tical  arch,  with  two  enormous  brick- 

portant  public  place,  and  is  adjacent  work    towers,   built    in    alternate 

to  several  public   buildings  —  the  bands  of  red  and  white.    Hence  a 

Opera  House,  and  the  chief  banks  narrow  path  leads  to  the  highest 

and  hotels.     There  is  a  larse  garden  part  of  the  Citadel.     In  this  defile 

in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  fine  the    slaughter    of  the  Mamelukes  • 

avenue,  with  alleys  of  trees  radiating  took    place    in    1811.    Only    one 

from  the  centre.    The  Abdin  Palace,  escaped  by  leaping  his  horse  from 

the  residence  of  the  Khedive,  facing  the  terrace  on  tne  eastern  platform, 

a  fine  square,  lies  about  a  quarter  of  called   *'  La '  Saut   du  Mameluke." 

amiletothesouthoftheEsbekeeyah.  On  this  occasion  450  Mamelukes, 

The  Mooskee,   a  street  running  with    their   leader,   Ibrahim    Bey, 

from  the  Esbekeeyah  through  the  were   killed    in    the  Citadel,    and 

city,     was    formerly     the    Frilnk  nearly  800  in  the  city, 
quarter.  The  Palace  of  the  Khedive  pre- 

Near  the  Mooskee  are  numerous  sents  nothing    worthy  of  admira- 

bazaars,    which    are   amongst    the  tion.      There  are  some  handsome 

chief  curiosities  of  Cairo.  '  Many  of  rooms,  with  good  views  from  the 

them  have  specialties ;  cloth,  por-  windows.     It  is  now  only  used  on 

celain,  and  glass-work   should  be  state  occasions, 
sought   for   in   the  bazaar  Kams-       The  Mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali, 

Awi ;    coffee  and   tobacco    in   the  built  in  1829,   although  pf  costly 

Geraanieh ;    arms   in  the  Souk-el-  materials,  is  less  interesting  than 

Selah.     There  is  one  curious  bazaar,  the  mosques  of  Cairo.    Its  ceiling 

where  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  are  is    a  vast  cupola,  surrounded  by 

almost  the  only  articles.    At  the  four  demi-cupolas,  and  four  small 

Lerong^h,  harness  and  embroidered  domes  at  the  comers.     There  are 

leather  are  to  be  procured.    The  two  elongated  minarets,  a  spacious 

finest  of  all  is  the  Suk  Bazaar,  filled  court,   and   pretty    cloister.      The 

with  jewellery,  gold  work,  and  pre-  whole  of  the  interior  is  lined  with 

cious  stones.  Oriental  alabaster,  except  the  upper 

There  are  a  few  other  important  part   of  the   columns,   which    are 

streets.    The  Boulevard  Abdul  Aziz,  painted  to  imitate  that  material.  "On 

the    Boulevard  Mehemet  Ali,   the  the  left  of  the  entry  a  golden  grille 

Boulevard  Clot  Bey,  and  the  road  encloses  the  tomb  of  Mohammed 

to  Boulak  ;  but  the  old  city  mostly  Ali,   with    the   lamps   perpetually 

consists  of  an  immense  number  of  burning.     In  the  court  there  is  a 

narrow   lanes    and    passages,    the  pavilion  in  the  gallery  facing  the 

houses  frequently  overhanging  the  Fountain  of  Ablutions,  containing 

way  till  they  nearly  meet  overhead,  a  clock  presented  to  Mohammed  Ali 

The  public  baths  are  richly  decor-  by  Louis   Philippe.     From  above 

ated  brick  edifices ;  they  are  very  this  pavilion  there  is  a  splendid 

numerous.  prospect  of  Cairo  and  Lower  Egypt, 
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which  some  have  asserted  to  be  the 
finest  view  in  the  world.  At  the 
foot  of  the  Citadel,  stretching  north- 
ward, lies  Cairo,  with  its  innumer- 
able domes  and  minarets;  beyond 
lies  the  verdant  Delta.  On  the 
right  are  seen  the  tombs  of  the 
Caliphs,  and  the  Obelisk  of  Heli- 
opolis ;  on  the  left  are  Old  Cairo 
and  the  well -wooded  island  of 
Bhoda,  more  domes  and  minarets 
and  palaces,  the  grand  Aqueduct, 
and  the  river  Nile,  and  beyond 
these  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh  and 
Sakkarah,  and  the  Great  Desert  of 
Libya.  Turning  to  the  south. 
Mount  Mokattam  is  seen,  with  its 
rugged  steeps,  its  quarries,  and  its 
ruins." 

Joseph's  Well  is  another  curi- 
osity of  the  Citadel.  It  is  16  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  reaches  the  Nile  level 
at  a  depth  of  290  ft.  A  winding 
staircase  conducts  to  the  bottom, 
where  the  donkeys  are  seen  at  work 
raising  the  water  to  the  top  by 
means  of  an  endless  chain,  with 
vessels  attached  to  it. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
buildings,  the  Citadel  contains  a 
Mint,  Military  School,  Printing 
Office,  Cannon  Foundry,  Manu- 
factory of  Small  Arms,  etc.  The 
Mosques  of  Cairo  are  between  400 
and  500  in  number.  Many  are  in 
a -ruinous  condition.  Admission  is 
easily  obtained  to  the  most  cele- 
brated on  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

There  are  several  which  the  tourist 
will  do  well  to  visit.  The  Mosque 
M  Azhar,  or  Splendid,  founded  in 
970  A.D.  The  Mosque  El  Hakim, 
built  by  the  Fatimite  Caliph  of  that 
name,  who  asserted  a  divine  mission, 
and  whose  reappearance  is  still 
looked  for;  the  Mosque  Sultan 
Kalaoon,  Sharawee,  the  Moduid, 
commonly  called  the  Red  Mosque, 
and  the  picturesque  El  Ghoree,  with 
its  beautiful  inlaid  work. 

The  Churches  in  Cairo  present 
no  particular  attraction  for  mere 
sight-seers.  The  Coptic  Church  of 
El  Moallake  (the  Suspended)  is 
curious.  It  is  so  called  from  its 
being  at  a  considerable  height  above 


the  ground,  'and  approached  by  a 
flight  of  stairs. 

The  Palaces  of  Cairo,  all  of 
which  are  modem,  are  numerous. 
Several  of  the  older  ones,  such  as 
Shubra,  have  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  disrepair.  The  Palace, 
now  the  Hotel  of  Gezeereh,  stands 
on  an  island  formed  by  a  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  was  built  by  the  late 
Khedive,  Ismail  Pasha.  The  Em- 
press Eugenie  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  were  entertained  there. 
The  rooms  are  fine,  and  the  grounds 
are  well  laid  out. 

There  is  a  PvUic  Library  in  a 
building  at  the  Derb-el-Gamameez, 
beside  the  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction. Here  is  a  fine  collection 
of  books  in  all  languages,  including 
the  principal  works  that  were  for- 
merly in  the  libraries  of  the  Mosques. 
Free  use  of  the  library  is  permitted 
on  every  day  except  Friday.  The 
Schools  of  Cairo  are  numerous. 
Besides  the  Free  Schools  there  are 
Government  Schools,  both  civil  and 
military. 

The  splendid  Museum,  formerly 
at  BouLAK,  is  now  located  in  the 
Ghizeh  Palace,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile.  It  is  open  daily,  except 
Monday,  from  9.30  A.M.  to  4.80 
P.M.;  admission,  5  piastres,  except 
Tuesday  free,  then  very  crowded 
and  disagreeable.  There  are  no 
restrictions  as  to  copying,  and  extra 
facilities  are  gratmtously  aflforded 
to  students  on  application.  It  was 
under  the  supervision  of  Mariette 
Bey,  who  for  many  years  long 
devoted  himself  to  the  unravelling 
of  Egyptian  archaeology,  and  who, 
after  the  accession  of  the  Khedive 
Ismail  Pasha  in  1863,  long  eigoyed 
the  sole  right  to  excavate  amongst 
the  monuments  of  Egypt. 

Bayard  Taylor  thus  alludes  to 
some  of  the  results  of  Mariette 
Bey's  labours : — 

"Now  we  can  say,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  the  most  valuable 
Egyptian  museum  in  the  world  is 
in  Cairo.  That  which  was  pre- 
viously carried  away,  being  for  the 
most  part  easily  accessible,  proved 
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to  belong  to  the  later,  rather  than 
the  earher  dynasties.  Unwearied 
digging  has  enabled  Mariette  to 
reach  the  records  of  the  ancient 
empire,  and  show  what  we  never 
before  suspected — that  the  glory  of 
Egyptian  art  belongs  to  the  age  of 
Cneops,  and  only  its  decadence  to 
the  age  of  Barneses  II.  Not  only 
the  art,  but  the  culture,  the  re- 
ligion, the  political  organisation 
of  Egypt,  are  carried  back  to  the 
third  dynasty  (4460  B.C.),  and 
Menes,  the  first  historic  king,  dawns 
upon  our  knowledge  not  as  a  primi- 
tive barbarian,  but  as  the  result  of  a 
long  stage  of  unrecorded  develop- 
ment. I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  since  Ghampollion  discovered 
the  key  to  the  nieroglyphics,  no 
scholar  has  thrown  such  a  broad 
and  clear  light  upon  Effyptian  life 
and  history  as  Mariette. 

Amusements  and  Festivals.— 
The  chjef  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment in  Cairo  are  the  Opera  House, 
where  Italian  opera  is  performed 
from  November  to  March.  This 
building  is  close  to  the  Esbekeeyah. 
At  the  Hippodrome  8000  spectators 
can  witness  equestrian  and  other 
circus  performances.  There  is  also 
an  open-air  theatre  (Italian)  on  the 
Esbekeeyah. 

One  of  the  special  sights  of  Cairo 
is  the  performance  of  the  Dancing 
DervisheSf  which  may  be  witnessed 
at  their  monastery  in  the  Habban- 
iyeh  at  2  o'clock  on  Friday.  The 
service  consists  in  pirouetting  round 
and  round  to  the  sound  of  barbarous 
music. 

There  are  several  Cairene  Fes- 
tivals of  great  interest  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  Departure  of  the 
Pilgrims  for  Mecca,  carrying  the 
Eiswet-en-Nebbee,  or  new  lining  for 
the  Kdaba  or  Temple  at  Mecca,  is  a 
very  important  festival.  The  Eis wet 
is  of  rich  silk,  with  gold  embroidery. 
The  Betum  of  the  Pilgrims  is  also 
observed  with  some  .ceremony. 

The  Pyramids  op  Ghizeh.— The 
journey  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids 
can  now  be  performed  in  carriages 
in  a  little  over  an  hour,  along  the 


road  constructed  by  the  Ehedive 
for  the  use  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  party  in  1868.  The  former 
donkey  route  was  more  than  twice 
as  long.  The  route  is  through  the 
new  quarter  of  Cairo,  called  Ismail- 
eeyah,  to  the  bridge  known  as  Kasr- 
el-Nil.  Thence  through  a  long 
avenue  of  acacias,  with  rows  of 
towering  palms,  past  a  mud  village 
of  Arabs,  and  tne  Ehedive's  fine 
summer  palace  of  Ghizeh,  now  the 
Museum.  Ghizeh  was  once  a  forti- 
fied place,  a  city  of  markets,  gay 
palaces,  and  gorgeous  mosques. 
From  Ghizeh  the  road  runs  straight 
to  the  Pyramids  on  a  broad,  firm 
embankment. 

Upon  a  rocky  plateau  of  lime- 
stone, about  forty  feet  above  the 
surrounding  plain,  are  situated  the 
three  Great  Pyramids,  several 
smaller  ones,  many  ancient  tombs, 
and  the  Sphinx. 

To  ascend  the  Great  Pyramid  a 
payment  of  three  shillings  from 
each  tourist  has  to  be  made  to  the 
Sheikh  of  the  Pyramids,  and  in 
addition  to  this  a  further  fee  must 
be  paid  for  the  assistance  of  Arabs. 
The  usual  plan  is  to  have  an.  Arab 
on  each  side ;  if  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  require,  an  extra  Arab 
or  two  pull  in  front  and  push 
behind. 

The  first  or  Great  Pyramid  was 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Cheops  of 
Herodotus,  the  Chembes  of  Dio- 
dorus.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
gives  dimensions  as  follows  :— Base^ 
line,  formerly  756  ft.,  present  732 
ft.;  perpendicular  height,  formerly 
480  ft,  present  460  ft.;  area,  for- 
merly 571,536  square  ft.,  present 
658,243  ft.  It  is  about  60  ft.  higher 
than  the  cross  of  St  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, and  at  the  summit  is  a  platform 
30  ft.  square. 

The  interior  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid was  forcibly  opened  by  the 
Caliph-el-Mamoon,  in  820  a.d.  He 
was  the  son  of  Haroun-el-Baschid. 
The  visitor  enters  at  about  40  ft.  from 
the  base  of  the  northern  side,  and 
descends  by  a  vaulted  gallery  to  & 
sybt&rranean  ckamb&Tj  347  ft.  from 
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the  entrance,  and  about  90  ft.  at  least  6700  years  of  prosperity 
below  the  base  of  the  Pyramid,  before  the  building  of  the  Fyra- 
This  chamber  measures  46  ft.  by  mids  in  the  fourth  Manetho 
27  ft.,  and  is  about  11  ft.  in  height ;  dynasty.  Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth 
60  ft.  from  the  entrance,  an  upward  believes  that  the  Great  Pyramid 
passage,  once  closed  with  an  im-  was  the  first  of  Egyptian  monu- 
niense  block  of  stone,  leads  towards  ments  built  immediately  after  the 
the  centre  of  the  Pyramid.  At  a  immigration  into  ^gypt.  He  con- 
distance  of  125  ft.  it  reaches  what  siders  the  date  of  its  erection  was 
is  called  the  Great  Gallery.  2170  B.c. 

At  this  point  is  the  opening  to  The  Second  Pyramid  is  assigned 

what  is  called  the  Well,   191  ft.  by    Herodotus    to  Cephrenes,   the 

deep  (communicating  with  the  sub-  brother  of  Cheops.    This  Pyramid 

terranean  chamber  above  described),  is  447  ft.  high,  and  has  a  base-line 

which  was  probably  used  for  com-  of  690  ft.    It  cannot  be  ascended, 

munication  with  various  parts.  as   towards    the   top   the    ancient 

Before     ascending     the     Great  polished   casing  still   exists.     Al- 

Gallery,    a   horizontal    passage    is  though  lower  it  stands  on  higher 

seen,  110  ft.  in  length,  leading  to  a  ground  than  the  First  Pyramid  and 

chamber  18  ft.  by  17  ft.,  and  20  ft.  therefore  seems  the  higher, 

high,  known  as  the  Queen's  Cham-  The  Third  Pyramid  \b  203  ft.  in 

ber.      Mariette  Bey  supposes  that  height,  its  base-line  being  356  ft. 

the  entrance  to  the  Great  Gallery  A     wooden     mummy     case     and 

was  once  sealed ;  so  that  if  success-  mummy   from   this   Pyramid    are 

ful  in  reaching  the  chamber  now  now  in  the  British   Museum.     A 

under  notice,  explorers  might  be  sarcophagus  also  found  here  was 

led  to  suppose  that  the  whole  secret  lost  at  sea  with  the  vessel  that  was 

of  the  Pyramid  was  revealed.  transporting  it.    There  are  several 

But  the  Great  Gallery,  151  ft.  smaUer   Pyramids,    of  no    special 

long,  7  ft.  wide,  and  28  ft.  high,  interest  to  the  ordinary  traveller, 

with  a  surface  of  smooth  polished  on  the  same  rocky  plateau.    There 

stone,  leads  upwards  to  a  vestibule  is  also  a  very  ancient  Pyramid  at 

once    closed    with    granite    port-  Abooro4sh,  five  miles  north, 

cullises.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 

Beyond  is  the  King*8  Chamber,  the    Great    Pyramid    stands    the 

the  chief  chamber  of  the  Pyramid,  Sphinx,     called     by    the     Arabs 

34  ft.  3  in.  in  length,  by  17  ft.  1  in.  "  Aboo-el-h61,*'  the  Father  of  Terror 

broad,  and  19  ft.  1  in.  high.     It  or   Immensity.      Its  body  is   the 

contains  the  remains  of  a  lidless  natural  rock,  adapted  by  «  littlfr 

sarcophagus  of  red  granite.    Above  carving  or  the  addition  of  masonry, 

the    King's    Chamber   are  two   or  and  is  140  ft.  in  length.    The  paws, 

three  other  rooms,  apparently  only  50  ft.   in  length,  are  built  up  of 

constructed  to  lessen  the  weight  of  hewn  stones.     Ilie  head  is  carved 

the  upper   part  of  the  Pyramid,  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  measures 

What   the    Pyramids   really  were  30  ft.  from  brow  to  chin,  and  14 

intended  for,  and  who  built  them  ft.   across.      Its  features  are  now 

are  questions  over  which  there  has  hopelessly  mutilated,  but  are  said  to 

been  an  immense  amount  of  arf^-  have  worn  "  an  expression  of  the 

ment  and  conjecture.   Egyptologists  softest  beauty  and  most  winning 

are  generally  agreed  that  they  are  grace."    From  a  sanctuary  between 

royal  tombs,  reared  by  successive  ttie  paws  of  this  image,  -sacrifices 

stages     in    the    lifetime    of    the  were  offered  to  the  divinity  it  was 

monarch,  and  at  his  death  cased  supposed  to  represent.    The  Sphinx 

over  with  polished  stone,  and  closed  is  of  immense  antiquity.    It  was  at 

up.  one  time  ascribed  to  Tothmes  III. 

Baron  Bunsen  claims  for  Egypt  (of  the  eighteenth   dynasty),    but 
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subsequent  research  has  placed  its  the  Holy  Family  is  said  to  have 

origin   many   ages    further    back,  rested. 

When  Cheops  or  Shoofoo   reared  The  village  of  Matareeah  marks 

the  Great  Pyramid,  the  Sphinx  was  the  site  of  the  gardens  to  which 

in  existence.    This  is  proved  by  the  Cleopatra  transplanted  the  balsams 

stone  discovered  by  Mariette  Bey,  of  Judea,  which  produced  the  cele- 

No.  581  in  the  Ghizeh  Museum.  brated  Balm  of  Gilead.    Here  also 

"  Laugh  and  mock  if  you  will  at  is  the  Miraculous  Fountain,   once 

the  worship  of  stone  idols,"  says  salt,  but  which,  it  is  said,  has  been 

Kinglake,  "  but  mark  ye  this,  ye  fresh  since  the  infant  Saviour  was 

breucer    of  images,    that   in    one  bathed  in  its  waters.    At  a  short 

regard  the  stone  idol  bears  awful  distance  is  Hbliopolis,  where  stood 

semblance  of  the  deity — ^unchange-  thegreatTempleoftheSun.    '^Here 

ableness  in  the  midst  of  change —  the  wise  studied  4000  years  ago. 

the  same  seeing  will  and  intent,  for  Here  Joseph  was  married  to  Ase- 

ever  and  ever  inexorable.      Upon  nath.     Here  Plato  and  Herodotus 

ancient  dynasties  of  Ethiopian  and  pursued  philosophy   and    history ; 

Egyptian  kings,  upon  Greek  and  and  here  the  darkness  that  veiled 

Roman,  upon  Arab  and  Ottoman  the  great  sacrifice  on  Calvary  was 

conquerors ;  upon  Napoleon  dream-  observed  by  the  heathen  astrono- 

ing  of  an  Eastern  empire ;    upon  mer,    Bionysius    the    Areopagite." 

battle   and   pestilence  ;    upon   the  Its  celebrated  Obelisk  is  a  monolith, 

ceaseless  misery  of  the  Egyptian  and  the  most  ancient  in  Egypt.     It 

race  ;    upon  keen-eyed  travellers  ;  bears  the  name  of  Usertesen  I.,  the 

upon    Herodotus    yesterday,    and  founder  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and 

Warburton  to-day  ;  upon  aU  and  stands  68  feet  above  the  pavement, 

more,  this  unworldly  Sphinx  has  Balrlnirah,  and  the  site  of  ancient 

watched,  and  watched."  Memphis,  may  be  visited  by  taking 

Old    OairOf    of    the    victorious  carriage  to  the  station  at  Ghizeh,  on 

Amer,  was  built  in  638  a.d.      In  the    Upper   Egypt   Railway,   tiien 

1168  A.D.,  in  order  to  prevent  the  proceeding  by  train  to  Bedreshayn, 

Christians  becoming  masters  of  the  and  thence  by  donkeys  (sometimes 

city,  it  was  burnt  by  the  Saracens,  brought  on  in  the  train    or   sent 

and  ever  since  rubbish  has  covered  forward  over  night)  to  Sakk4rah. 

thegreater  part  of  the  site.  It  can  be  visited  from  Bedreshayn 

The  objects  of  interest  in  Old  (15  miles  from  Cairo)  by  passengers 

Cairo    are   the    Mosque  of  AmeTj  on  the  Nile  steamers, 

built   in  642  a.d.,   called  by  the  Leaving    Bedreshayn,    we    soon 

Arabs 'the   "Crown  of  Mosaues,"  reach    Mitrdhenny,    the    site    of 

and,  though   abandoned,   held    in  Memphis,  formerly  the  capital  of 

great  veneration  ;  and  the  enclosed  Egypt. 

convents,  called  Dayrs,  sometimes  It   is    called    in    the  Scriptures 

enclosing  ancient  Greek  and  Coptic  Moph  or  Noph.     It  was  the  capital 

churches     in     their     boundaries,  of  Lower  Egypt  at  the    time    of 

Opposite  Old  Cairo  is  the  island  of  the  patriarchs.     The  declaration  of 

Rnoda,  at  the  south  end  of  which  Jeremiah  (xlvi.   19),  that  "Noph 

is  the  Nilometer,  which  marks  the  shall  be  waste  and  desolate,  without 

gradual  rise   of  the   river   as  the  an  inhabitant,"  has  been  literally 

time    of    the    annual    inundation  fulfilled. 

draws  near.    The  gardens  laid  out  The  objects  now  to  be  seen  on  the 

by  Mahomed  Ali  at  Shubra  can  be  site  of  Memphis  are — 

visited.  The  Lake  of  the  Temple  of  Phtah 

About  five  miles  from  Cairo  is  the  (Vulcan), 

site  of  Hbliopolis.    Abbaseeyah  is  The   Red    Granite    Colossus    of 

passed  on  the  way,  and  the  Virgin's  Barneses  II.,  lying  on  its  face  on  a 

Tree  pointed  out.     Under  its  shade  hollow  place. 
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Another  colossal  statue  of  Barn- 
eses II.  ^presented  by  Mohammed  All 
to  the  English  Government,  which 
has  recently  been  raised  from  the 
pool  in  which  it  lay  by  the  Koyal 
£ngineers ;  as  are  also  some  broken 
remains  of  smaller  statues,  etc. 

Proceeding  from  Mitrahenny 
( Memphis ),  the  visitor  soon 
arrives  at  Sakkirah.  Here  there 
is  the  most  important  necropolis  of 
Memphis. 

The  tombs  generally  consist  of 
an  exterior  building,  a  well,  and 
a  subterranean  chamber  for  the 
mummy. 

The  Serapeum  is  the  tomb  of  the 
Divine  Bulls  of  Apis,  described  by 
Strabo.  It  has  been  entirely  exca- 
vated, but  is  now  mostly  re-covered 
with  sand.  The  part  seen  is  the 
burying- place  of  the  sacred  bulls 
from  650  b.g.  to  50  b.c.  Some  of 
the  sarcophagi  are  stiU  in  their 
places. 

The  Pyramids  of  Sakkdrah  are 
eleven  in  number.  The  largest  is 
buUt  in  stages,  and  is  thought  to 
be  the  oldest  in  llgypt,  dating  from 
the  reign  of  Zoser,  the  fourth  king 
of  the  third  dynasty.  It  is  190  ft. 
in  height,  and  contains  a  number 
of  chambers  and  passages,  in  which 
about  thirty  mummies  were  found. 
One  of  the  adjacent  Pyramids  is 
truncated,  and  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  Mastabat-el-Pharaoon,  the 
throne  of  Pharaoh.  A  little  to  the 
north-  of  the  Great  Pyramid  are  the 
pits  where  the  mummies  of  the 
sacred  ibis  are  pr^erved  in  earthen- 
ware pots. 

The  tomb  of  Tih  and  the  Tomb 
of  Phtah-hotep  are  the  two  best 
examples  for  the  tourist  to  examine 
of  the  ancient  empire  tombs  pre- 
viously described. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo 
several  other  interesting  spots  may 
be  visited.  The  Tombs  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, about  a  mile  south  of  the 
Citadel,  are  beautiful  examples  of 
Saracenic  mausoleums.  About  the 
same  distance  north  of  the  Citadel 
are  the  eaually  imposing  Tombs  of 
the  Calipns.    They  date  from  the 


13th  and  14th  centuries.  The 
Petrified  Forest  is  about  five  miles 
farther  from  the  city — a  desert  space 
covered  with  fragments  of  sycamore 
and  palm,  apparently  turned  to 
stone. 


ROUTE  217. 

CAIBO  TO  THE  FIBST  AND 
SECOND  CATABACTS  OF 
THE  NILR 

THE  steamers  of  Messrs.  Thos. 
Cook  &  Son  (Egypt)  Limited, 
leave  for  the  First  Cataract  once  a 
fortnight  during  November  and 
December,  and  once  a  week  from 
January  to  March.  The  service  to 
the  Second  Cataract  commences  in 
January. 

The  fare  from  Cairo  to  the  First 
Cataract  and  back  is  £50,  or  250 
dollars ;  and  from  Cairo  to  the 
Second  Cataract  and  back,  £71,  or 
355  dols. 

Messrs.  Cook  &  Son  (Egypt) 
Limited  have  also  put  on  another 
service  of  steamers,  working  between 
Girgeh  and  Assouan,  which  they 
term  their  "  Mail  service  "—running 
twice  a  week  at  a  fare  of  £25  to 
Assouan  and  back,  including  four 
days'  accommodation  at  Luxor, 
three  or  four  days'  hotel  accommo- 
dation at  Assouan,  and  railway 
from  Cairo  to  Girgeh  and  back. 
The  service  will  be  found  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  those  to  whom 
time  and  economy  are  objects— 
the  journey  from  Cairo  to  Assouan 
and  back  to  Cairo  only  occupying 
fourteen  days.  Or  for  those  who 
wish  to  go  to  Luxor  only,  the 
journey  takes  eleven  days,  and  the 
fare  charged  is  £21,  which  also  in- 
cludes railway  from  Cairo  to  Girgeh 
and  back,  and  four  days'  hotel 
accommodation  whilst  at  Luxor. 

Thos«    Cook   &   Son  also  quote 
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through  fares  from  London,  by 
any  route,  to  the  First  and  to  the 
Second  Cataract  and  back.  Their 
fares  include  landing  expenses  at 
Alexandria,  all  necessary  expenses 
on  the  Nile,  the  services  of  the 
dragomans  and  guides  where  neces- 
sary, and  backsheesh  and  all  pro- 
visions on  the  steamers,  except 
wine  and  other  drinks.  Lusgage  : 
Two  hundred  pounds  are  allowed 
on  the  Nile  steamers  free.  Medical 
attendance  and  medicines  are  pro- 
vided without  charge. 

The  starting-place  at  Cairo  is 
from  above  the  new  iron  bridge 
*  *  Kasr-el-Nil. "  The  steamer  leaves 
at  10  A.M.  The  trip  to  the  First 
Cataract  and  back  is  intended  to 
occupy  20  days  ;  Assouan,  the  limit 
of  tne  journey,  being  reached  on 
the  twelfth  day  ;  the  return  journey 
commencing  on  the  sixteenth  day, 
Cairo  being  reached,  on  the  return, 
on  the  twentieth  day. 

The  following  information  is 
given  in  the  pamphlet  of  Messrs. 
Cook  :— 


Outfit  and  Choice  op  Routes. 

In  direct  opposition  to  all  ex- 
isting guide-books  and  their  stereo- 
typed instructions,  advising  travel- 
lers to  encumber  themselves  with  a 
hundred  useless  articles  they  never 
want,  we  say :  Come  out  to  Egypt 
and  on  the  Nile  just  as  you  would 
travel  and  are  accustomed  to  travel 
anywhere  else  in  spring  or  autumn. 
The  climate  up  the  Nile  from 
November  to  the  end  of  March,  as 
a  rule,  is  delicious,  dry,  and  warm, 
with  few  exceptions.  No  special 
precautions  whatever  are  required, 
and  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  ooserve 
the  regimen  one  usually  is  accus- 
tomed to.  With  respect  to  all  the 
exaggerated  rumours  of  dangers  and 
frequency  of  ophthalmia,  it  is  very 
rarely  heard  of  amongst  travellers. 
Good  physicians  and  chemists  are 
established  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo, 
and  on  board  every  steamer  there  is 
a  doctor,  supplied  with  everything 


that  may  be  wanted  for  ordinary 
cases  of  sickness  or  accident,  and 
another  English  doctor  is  stationed 
at  Luxor. 

The  only  articles  of  real  nse  are 
helmets  and  pugarees  of  thin  muslin 
to  protect  the  head  and  neck  from 
the  sun,  and  light  -  coloured  um- 
brellas, strong  enough  to  be  used 
also  as  sticks.  Nor  need  any  one 
be  afraid  of  gp^at  heat  during  the 
Nile  excursion  on  board  a  steamer  ; 
on  the  contrary,  a  warm  rug,  shawl, 
or  a  good  overcoat  should  be  taken, 
as  the  evenings  are  very  cool,  and 
even  during  the  day,  when  steam- 
ing against  the  wind,  it  is  some- 
times very  cold.  The  only  time 
when  the  heat  is  really  felt  is 
during  the  stay  at  Luxor,  the 
excursion  to  the  Kings'  Tombs,  and 
when  going  from  Assouan  to  PhUae ; 
still,  as  a  rule,  any  person  accus- 
tomed to  open-air  exercise  can 
easily  bear  it,  and  the  week 
spent  on  board  the  steamer,  before 
arriving  at  these  places,  is  a  capital 
preparation.  Mosquitoes  need  not 
be  feared,  as  they  are  very  rarely 
found  on  the  steamers  after 
December. 

All  excess  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing must,  of  course,  be  carefully 
avoided;  the  regular  meals  served 
in  hotels  and  on  board  the 
steamers  ai;^  all  that  is  required. 
Coffee,  prepared  in  the  Turkish 
fashion,  is  served  after  all  meals, 
and  this  delicious  beverage  can  be 
had  everywhere,  and  at  any  time. 
Four  meals  a  day  are  given  on 
board  the  steamers,  viz.  breakfast, 
lunch,  dinner,  and  tea. 

Great  caution  must  be  taken  not 
to  sleep  with  open  windows,  and 
not  to  lie  exposed  to  the  chilly 
night  air.  Very  often  severe 
diarrhoea  results  from  carelessness 
in  this  respect.  Instead  of  imi- 
tating the  Arabs  in  wearing  the 
"  fez,"  it  would  be  much  better  to 
imitate  them  in  wearing  warm 
cloth  round  the  loins,  etc.  The 
best  time  to  visit  Egypt  and  the 
Nile  is  from  November  to  the  end 
of  March, 
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Any  linen  that  the  travellers  may 
require  washed  can  be  doiie  at  the 
Luxor  Hotel. 

From  all  parts  of  Europe  rail- 
ways lead  to  Trieste,  Venice, 
Genoa,  Naples,  Brindisi,  and 
Marseilles.  The  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  steamers  leave  Brindisi 
every  Sunday  evening.  The 
passage  from  Brindisi  to  Port 
oaid  takes  three  days  and  a  half. 
The  price  of  passage  is  £12  sterling 
first  class,  and  £9  sterling  second 
class.  The  Austrian  Lloyd's 
steamers  leave  Trieste  on  Wednes- 
day at  noon,  stopping  at  Brindisi 
on  Thursday  for  an  hour,  and 
accomplishing  the  passage  in  four 
days.  Both  these  lines  are  uni- 
versally known  for  their  splendid 
boats,  and  the  excellent  first-class 
accommodation  they  afibrd. 

The  steamers  of  the  Messageries 
Maritimes  leave  Marseilles  for 
Alexandria  and  the  Syrian  coast 
every  Thursday. 

The  Rubattino-Morio  steamers 
leave  Genoa  every  Monday,  reach- 
ing Alexandria  on  Tuesday.  Full 
inl'ormation  respecting  routes,  fares, 
et<j.,  can  be  obtained  at  Thos. 
Cook  &  Son's,  Chief  Office,  or  any 
of  their  branch  offices. 

From  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  ex- 
press trains  run  in  four  hours,  and 
ordinary  trains  in  six  hours.  From 
Port  Said  a  steam  tram  leaves  every 
morning  for  Ismailia  in  time  to  con- 
nect with  the'  train  arriving  at  Cairo 
about  5  P.M.  the  same  day.  Tickets 
to  be  obtained  at  Thos.  Cook  & 
Son's  offices. 

The  principal  thing  one  must  not 
forget,  is  money,  travelling  in  the 
East  and  hotel  accommodation  being 
very  expensive.  English  circular 
and  bank  notes  generally  lose  1  to 
2  per  cent,  in  exchange  for  gold  ; 
other  notes  are  not  current,  nor  can 
any  payment  be  made  except  in 
specie.  All  travellers  under  our 
arrangements  can  be  supplied  with 
our  circular  notes  or  gold  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  exchange. 

The  cabins  are  fitted  up  in  a  most 
comfortable    style,    with    electric 


bells,  and  the  windows  have  the 
triple  arrangement  of  glass, 
Venetian,  and  wire  gauze.  In 
no  case  are  there  more  than  two 
berths  in  a  cabin,  and  each  steamer 
has  a  number  of  single  -  berthed 
cabins.  All  berths  are  allotted  in 
strict  accordance  with  priority  of 
application.  On  the  steamers  to 
the  First  Cataract  there  are  also 
one  or  two  specially  fitted  state- 
rooms on  each  steamer,  which  are 
very  roomy,  and  furnished  in  order 
to  give  the  greatest  possible  comfort 
for  such  a  voyage.  An  extra  £10 
is  charged  for  these  cabins,  and  it  is 
advisable  that  those  who  wish  to 
secure  them  should  do  so  as  long  as 
possible  in  advance. 

The  rate  of  sailing  is  about  10 
miles  per  hotir  against  stream,  and 
from  14  to  15  down  the  river. 


THE  JOURNEY  UP  THE 
NILE. 

The  steamers  call  at  the  following 
stations : — 
Bedrachin. 
Beni-Hassan. 
Assiout. 

Bellianah,  to  visit  Abydos. 
Keneh  and  Denderah. 
Luxor. 
Esneh. 
Edfou. 
Komombo. 
Assouan. 


DAILY  ITINERARY  FROM 
CAIRO  TO  THE  FIRST 
CATARACT  AND  BACK. 

{As  arranged  by  Thomas  Cook  <fc 
Son  (Egypt)  Limited,) 

First  Day  (Tuesday). 

The  steamer  starts  punctually  at  10 
A.M.  from  the  landing  stages  of  Thos. 
Cook  &  Son  (Egypt)  Limited,  above 
the    new  iron    bridge  Kasr-el-Nil, 
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leading  to  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh, 
and  at  noon  arrives  at  Bedrachin, 
where  donkeys,  sent  from  Cairo, 
will  be  waiting  for  the  passengers. 
The  site  of  ancient  Memphis  is 
reached  after  about  half  an  hour's 
ride,  then,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  land,  the  summer  or  winter 
road  will  be  taken  to  the  step 
pyramid  of  Sakkdrah,  Mariette 
Bey's  House,  etc.  About  two 
hours  will  be  spent  visiting  the 
Serapeum,  Mustaba  of  Ti,  and  the 
Pyramid  of  Oonus  (this  pyramid 
having  been  opened  and  cleared  at 
the  expense  of  Thos.  Cook  k  Son), 
and  then  returning  to  the  steamer, 
which  leaves  as  soon  as  all  are  on 
board,  anchoring  for  the  night 
probably  at  Ayat.  (36  miles  from 
Cairo.) 


Second  Day  (Wednesday). 

The  steamer  will  leave  Ayat  at 
daylight,  and  during  the  day  the 
following  places  of  interest  will  be 
uassed  : — ^The  dwarf  Pyramid  of 
Maydoom,  called  El  Eedab,  or 
"The  False  Pyramid";  Wasta,  a 
village  of  some  importance,  and  the 
Railway  Junction  for  the  Fayoim  ; 
Benisooef,  the  chief  town  of  the 
province ;  and  Maghaga,  where  the 
steamer  usually  stops  for  the  night. 
At  Maghaga  there  is  one  of  the 
largestsugar  manufactories  in  Upper 
Egypt ;  it  is  lighted  by  gas,  and 
presents  a  very  strange  and  inter- 
esting scene.  The  sugar  manufac- 
turing commences  about  the  begin- 
ning of  January.  When  the  sugar 
manufactory  is  not  at  work  the 
steamer  may  proceed  farther  the 
same  evening.  (106  miles  from 
Cairo.) 


Third  Day  (Thursday). 

Leave  early  in  the  morning,  and 
before  noon  pass  "Gebel-el-Tayr," 
on  the  top  of  which  stands  a  Coptic 
convent,  the  inmates  of  which  at 


river  whenever  a  boat  came  in  sight, 
and,  swhnming  towards  it,  would 
dexterously  catch  hold  of  the  small 
boat  in  tow,  and  climb  on  deck  to 
ask  for  backsheesh.  This  practice, 
however,  was  put  a  stop  to  a  few 
years  ago  by  order  of  the  Coptic 
Patriarcn. 

Minieh  will  be  passed  in  the 
afternoon,  where  there  is  another 
large  sugar  manufactory,  employing 
about  2WX)  people.  There  is  also  a 
large  palace  here  belonging  to  the 
Viceroy.  Shortly  after  Beni-Hassan 
is  reached,  and  passengers  laud  to 
visit  the  tombs,  where  one  sees  the 
first  example  of  the  Doric  and  lotus 
column.  The  first  object  of  interest 
to  be  visited  is  the  grotto  of  Si>eos 
Artemidos,  and  then  two  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  rock  tombs, 
called  Am4ni-Amenamah  andKnum- 
Hotep.  Although  there  are  fifteen 
tombs  altogether  of  generals  and 
officers,  these  two  are  the  only  ones 
of  any  interest.  On  the  way  to  the 
tombs  the  ruins  of  Beni-Hassan  are 
passed,  the  village  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  Meheniet  Ali, 
owing  to  the  incorrigible  rascality 
and  thieving  propensities  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  not  much  better 
at  the  present  day.  (170  miles 
from  Cairo.) 


Fourth  Day  (Friday). 

Leave  early  in  the  morning.  In 
a  few  hours  the  mountain  "Gebel- 
aboo-faydah "  is  sighted,  and  Man- 
faloot,  a  town  of  some  importance, 
is  passed,  and  a  little  later  the 
steamer  reaches  Assiout.  (250  miles 
from  Cairo.) 


Fifth  Day  (Saturday). 

The  morning  is  spent  at  Siout,  or 
Assiout,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt, 
where  the  luspector-Ghsnenu  of 
Upper  Egypt  resides.  Donkeys  are 
taken  to  the  hills  behind  the  town, 
where  a  splendid  view  of  the  Nile 


one  time  used  to  plunge  into  the   valley  is  obtained— the  tombs  of  the 
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sacred  wolf  and  Meri-ka-ra  will  be 
visited — passing  through  the  market 
and  bazaars  on  the  way  back  to  the 
steamer.  A  very  important  market 
is  held  at  Assiout,  and  before  the 
abolition  of  slavery  it  was  the 
principal  slave  market ;  but  although 
this  traffic  no  longer  exists,  it  still 
offers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the 
traveller. 

The  steamer  will  leave  at  noon, 
and  stay  for  the  night  at  Maragha. 
(294  miles  from  Cairo.) 


Sixth  Day  (Sunday). 

The  steamer  leaves  earlv.  Sohag 
and  Girgeh  are  passed  before  noon, 
and  shortly  after  Bellianah,  which 
is  the  starting-point  for  visiting 
Abydos ;  but  the  visit  to  this 
beautiful  temple  is  better  postponed 
until  the  return  journey,  as  the 
ruins  are  so  grand  and  magnificent 
that  they  lose  none  of  their  charm 
and  novelty  even  after  Kamak  has 
been  seen.  Therefore  the  steamer 
will  proceed  through  the  passes  of 
Aboo  Shoosheh,  stopping  for  the 
night  at  Disueh.  (38iS  miles  from 
Cairo.) 


tombs  of  the  kings.  Leave  the 
steamer  at  8  A.M.,  and  cross  the 
river  in  boats.  On  the  other  side 
donkeys  will  be  found  waiting,  and 
after  half  an  hour's  ride  the  Temple 
of  Koomeh  is  reached— then  another 
ride  of  forty  minutes  through  the 
valley  Bab-el-Molook  to  the  tombs 
of  the  kings,  which  are  visited  in 
the  following  order : — No.  2,  tomb 
of  Rameses  IV. ;  No.  6,  Rameses 
IX. ;  No.  9,  Rameses  VI.  ;  No.  11, 
Rameses  III. ;  No.  17,  Sethi  I., 
opened  by  Belzoni  in  1816.  Lunch 
wai  be  served  in  Tomb  No.  18,  and 
afterwards  those  who  wish  can  go 
over  the  Libyan  chain,  commanding 
a  glorious  view  of  the  Nile  valley, 
etc.,  and  descend  near  the  Temple 
of  Hatosoo,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Dayr-el-Bahree,  where  important 
and  interesting  excavations  are 
being  made  by  M.  Naville,  which 
will  be  visited,  passing  on  the  way 
back  to  the  river  the  Bameseum, 
and  Colossi. 

Those  who  dq  not  ascend  the 
mountain  return  through  the  valley, 
visiting  on  the  way  to  the  steamer 
the  Rameseum,  etc. ;  crossing  the 
river  again,  the  steamer  is  reached 
about  4.30  p.m. 


Seventh  Day  (Monday). 

Arrive  at  Keneh  soon  after  break- 
fast. Donkeys  will  be  in  readness 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river 
opposite  to  the  town  to  take  the 

Sassengers  to  the  Temple  of  Den- 
erah,  about  half  an  hour's  ride. 
This  being  the  first  monument  of 
the  kind  met  with,  the  impression 
it  produces  is  never  to  be  forgotten. 
After  staying  here  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  passengers  will  return  to  the 
steamer,  which  will  leave  about  12 
o'clock,  arriving  at  Luxor  about  5 
o'clock.    (450  miles  from  Cairo.) 


Eighth  Day  (Tuesday). 

This  day  wilPbe  devoted  to  the 
western  suburb  of  Thebes  and  the 


Ninth  Day  (Wednesday). 

Leave  the  steamer  at  9  a.m.,  and 
after  half  an  hour's  donkey  ride 
reach  Kamak,  where  about  three 
hours  will  be  devoted  to  this  most 
important  of  Egyptian  monuments, 
returning  to  the  vessel  for  lunch  at 
1  P.M.  ;  and  at  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  Temple  and  town  of  Luxor 
will  be  visited. 


Tenth  Day  (Thursday). 

Leave  the  steamer  at  8.30  a.m., 
cross  the  river  again,  and  visit  the 
ruins  of  the  Rameseum— the  great 
Temple  of  Rameses  the  Great — 
Tomb  No.  85,  or  tomb  of  Rekhmara, 
being  one  of  the  private  tombs  of 
Shayk  Abd-el-Koomeh,  thence  to 
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the  little  Temple  of  Davr-el- 
Medeeneh  (the  judgment-hall  of 
Osiris),  and  the  Temple  of  Medinet- 
Haboo,  which  was  the  palace  and 
great  temple  of  Barneses  III.,  con- 
taining also  a  small  temple  of 
Thothmes  III.  Lunch  will  be 
taken  at  12  in  the  second  hall  of 
the  ffreat  temple.  On  the  way  back 
to  the  steamer,  which  is  reached 
about  3  P.M.,  the  sitting  Colossi  are 
passed. 


Elbvbnth  Day  (Friday). 

Leave  Luxor  early  in  the  morning, 
arriving  at  Esneh  in  about  four  and 
a  half  hours.  The  Temple  of  Esneh, 
which  is  distant  only  a  few  minutes 
from  the  river,  is  visited  ;  then  the 
steamer  proceeds  for  about  four 
hours  as  far  as  Edfou,  and  stays 
there  for  the  night.  The  passen- 
gers will  land  and  make  an  excur- 
sion to  the  temple,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  best  pre- 
served monuments  in  Egypt,  giving 
the  best  idea  of  the  early  Egyptian 
architecture.  It  is  in  the  custody 
of  a  Government  officer,  and  beggars 
are  not  allowed  to  pester  visitors 
for  backsheesh — ^but  they  are  the 
more  ravenous  when  one  emeives 
agpn  from  the  stronghold.  (515 
miles  from  Cairo.) 


Twelfth  Day  (Saturday.) 

Leave  early  in  the  morning,  and 
stop  at  Gebel-el-Silsileh  at  about  9 
A.M.  to  visit  the  quarries,  then 
proceed  to  Komombo,  where  half 
an  hour  will  be  spent.  Assouan, 
the  present  limit  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  on  the  Nile,  will  be  reached 
about  4  P.M.,  and  the  island  of 
Elephantine  will  be  visited  before 
dinner,  taking  small  boats  to  cross 
the  river.    (583  miles  from  Cairo.) 


Thirteknth  Day  (Sunday.) 

To  be  spent  at  Assouan.  Pas- 
engers  visiting  the  town,  bazaars, 
etc.,  as  they  please. 


Fourteenth  Day  (Monday). 

After  an  early  breakfast  donkeys 
and  camels  will  be  waiting  to  con- 
vey the  passengers  to  the  granite 
quarries,  and  to  the  eastern  bank 
opposite  Philae.  About  twenty 
miles  ride  from  the  town  on  the 
hills  to  the  left  are  celebrated  granite 
quarries  where  the  obelisks,  etc., 
were  procured,  and  where  one  may 
be  seen  partly  quarried ;  about  an 
hour's  ride  acrpss  the  desert  brings 
one  to  the  river,  where  a  native 
boat  is  taken  across  to  the  island  of 
Philae.  After  exploring  this  en- 
chanting island  in  every  part,  and 
lunching  amid  the  pillars  over- 
looking the  Nile,  passengers  re-em- 
bark at  one  o'cIock,  boating  down 
the  river  for  about  half  an  hour, 
and  stop  a  little  above  the  cataract. 
Landing  here,  they  reach  in  a  few 
minutes  an  eminence,  whence  the 
finest  view  of  the  rapid  is  obtained, 
and  the  Nubian  men  and  boys  are 
seen  dexterously  shooting  the  catar- 
act on  logs  of  wood.  They  embark 
again,  and  the  boat  proceeds  across 
the  river  through  small  rapids  to 
the  Nubian  village  of  Mahatta, 
where  the  donkeys  will  be  waiting, 
and  the  return  journey  will  he 
made  by  another  road,  striking  to 
the  left  of  the  village,  and  riding 
by  the  side  of  the  Nile,  all  the  way 
down  eiijoying  the  most  magnificent 
and  varied  views  of  the  wild  scenery. 
As  a  rule,  guides  and  donkey  boys 
do  not  like  to  take  this  way  back, 
but  the  interest  it  offers  is  so  great 
that  on  no  account  ought  it  to  be 
abandoned. 

[Passengers  wishing  to  shoot  the 
cataract  can  do  so — at  their  own 
expense  and  risk  —  by  making 
arrangements  the  day  before.    The 
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charge  for  a  dahabeah  for  a  party 
to  shoot  the  great  cataract  is  from 
£8  to  £12  sterling,  but  those  who 
wish  to  go  through  the  small  catar- 
act can  do  so  in  small  boats  at  a 
moderate  cost,  which  can  be 
arranged  by  the  Di^agoman. 


ElGHTEBNTH  DaY  (FRIDAY). 

Leave  Bellianah  early,  and  arrive 
at  Assiout  in  the  afternoon,  where 
the  rest  of  the  day  can  be  spent 
revisiting  the  bazaars,  town,  etc. 


Fifteenth  Day  (Tuesday). 

Leaving  the  steamer  in  small 
boats  at  7  a.m.,  to  visit  the  tombs 
of  Mechu  Ben,  and  Se  Reupu, 
opened  out  by  and  at  the  expense 
of  General  Sir  Francis  Grenfell  on 
the  western  side  of  Assouan.  An 
hour  will  be  sent  here,  and  then 
re-cross  the  river  to  the  steamer, 
which  will  have  dropped  down 
opposite  the  tombs.  Luxor  will 
be  reached  the  same  evening. 


Sixteenth  Day  (Wednesday). 

The  morning  will  be  spent  at 
Luxor,  giving  those  who  wish  an 
opportunity  of  revisiting  Eamak, 
etc.  The  steamer  leaving  at  mid- 
day will  arrive  at  Keneh  in  from 
three  to  four  hours.  The  best 
porous  jugs  and  gargouelets  for 
filtering  the  Nile  water  are  made 
here.  Keneh  is  also  celebrated  for 
its  dates,  and  was  once  noted  for  its 
dancing  girls ;  the  latter,  however, 
have  now  removed  to  Luxor. 


Seventeenth  Day  (Thursday). 

Leave  Keneh  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  a  few  hours  arrive  at 
Bellianah,  where  donkeys  will  be 
waiting  to  take  the  passengers  to 
Abydos.  The  ride,  which  is  through 
rich,  cultivated  land,  occupies 
about  two  hours.  Luncheon  will 
be  taken  in  the  Temple  of  Sethi, 
after  which  a  visit  will  be  paid  to 
the  Temple  of  Barneses  II.,  Kom-es- 
Sultan,  and  the  Coptic  monastery. 


Nineteenth  Day  (Saturday). 

Leave  Assiout  in  the  morning, 
and  after  lunch  reach  Rhoda,  where 
there  is  a  large  sugar  manufactory, 
which,  if  at  work,  will  be  visited. 
The  steamer  will  then  anchor  for 
the  night  at  Gabel-el-Tayr. 

Twentieth  Day  (Sunday). 

Arrive  at  Cairo  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  or  early  on  Monday 
morning.  If  the  steamer  arrives 
at  Cairo  on  the  Sunday  evening 
passengers  need  not  leave  the 
steamer  until  after  breakfast  on 
Monday,  unless  they  wisll  to  do  so. 

After  leaving  the  place  of  em- 
barkation at  the  Kasr-el-Nil,  the 
steamer  soon  passes  Old  Cairo,  and 
Rhoda  and  the  Nilometer.  Not 
far  from  Old  Cairo,  the  mosque  of 
Attar-en-Nebbee,  which  is  said  to 
perpetuate  the  name  of  Athor,  the 
Egyptian  Venus,  is  seen.  The 
Pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  Sakkdrah,  and 
Dash6or  are  passed  on  the  western 
shore.  On  the  east,  Joora  Mdsara 
is  passed,  with  the  immense  quar- 
ries from  which  were  taken  the 
stone  casings  for  the  Pyramids. 
Looking  back,  the  citadel  of  Cairo 
and  its  mosque  are  seen. 

Helwan  (E.).  Here  are  some  sul- 
phur springs. 

Bedreshayn  is  a  railway  station. 
Memphis,  the  Serapeura,  and  the 
Pyramids  of  Sakkdrah,  can  be 
visited  while  the  steamer  halts. 
The  steamers  arrive  at  noon,  and 
donkeys  are  sent  from  Cairo  to 
meet  the  passengers. 

Maghagha  (W.,  106  miles),  rail- 
way station.    Here  are  some  sugar 
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factories  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Beyond  is  ffagares-SaldnOy 
or  Rock  of  Welfare,  which  derives 
its  name  froin  the  belief  of  the  Nile 
boatmen,  that  they  cannot  call  a 
Nile  voyage  prosperous  until  they 
have  passed  the  rock  on  their 
return. 

Near  Aboo  Girgeh  is  B^hnesa, 
the  site  of  ancient  Ozyrhinchus, 
the  city  of  Fish  Worshippers. 
Semaloot,  with  its  minaret  rising 
conspicuously,  is  seen  on  the  west 
shore.  The  lofty  precipices  of 
Gkbel-el-Dayr  are  soon  seen  on 
the  eastern  shore.  The  mountain 
is  better  known  from  its  Coptic 
convent  of  Sitteh  Mariam-el-Adra 
(our  Lady  Mary  the  Virgin).  It 
IS  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  in 
reality  like  the  Coptic  Dayrs,  a 
village  of  priests  and  families, 
surrounding  a  church,  and  walled 
in  from  protection  from  the  Be- 
douins. T^hneh  (£.)  and  Taha 
(W.)  are  passed,  and  then  we  reach 
Minieh  (1^6  miles),  the  capital  of  a 
province,  the  prettiest.town  on  the 
Nile.  There  are  several  mosques 
and  a  palace.  Here  are  also  more 
sugar  factories,  some  of  the  chim- 
neys 200  feet  high,  and  a  palace  of 
the  Viceroy's. 

Beni-Hassan  (171  miles),  where 
especial  care  must  be  taken  to  guard 
against  the  thieving  propensities  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  Bock  Tombs  of  Beni-Hassan, 
half  an  hour's  ride  from  the  river, 
are  celebrated  for  the  light  they 
shed  on  the  manners  and  customs 
of  ancient  Egypt.  They  are  ex- 
cavated in  the  rocks  above  the  NDe 
valley,  the  northern  tombs  being 
the  most  interesting.  The  interior 
has  a  low  wooden  ceiling,  supported 
by  an  avenue  of  Doric  columns. 

The  inside  walls  of  these  tombs 
are  covered  with  well-preserved 
coloured  pictures,  representing  the 
daily  life  of  Egypt  four  thousand 
years  ago.  The  most  northern  tomb 
IS  that  of  Am6ni-Amenmha,  the 
next  that  of  Knum-hotep,  "The 
famous  grottoes  of  Beni-Hassan," 
says  Hopley,    "are    a   terrace    of 


tombs  high  on  the  Arabian  ridge, 
overlooking  a  two  miles'  breadth  of 
fertile  land.  In  these,  hall  after 
hall  painted  in  graphic  wall  pictur- 
ings,  you  may  wander  at  will,  and 
study  the  familiar  everyday  life  of 
men  who  walked  the  land  before 
the  days  of  Joseph.  In  these 
mansions  of  the  dead,  mimic  men 
and  women  are  wrestling,  fishing, 
ploughing  and  reaping,  trapping 
birds,  giving  dinner-parties,  being 
flogged,  treading  the  winepress, 
dancing,  playing  the  harp,  weaving 
linen,  playing  at  catch-ball,  being 
shaved  by  the  barber,  and  playing 
at  draughts.  Yes,  the  old,  ola 
story  of  human  life  is  there,  told  as 
in  a  picture-book.  Though  seen 
through  a  gap  of  four  tnousand 
years,  the  eye  moistens  over  it 
still." 

In  the  southern  tombs  the  archi- 
tecture more  closely  resembles  that 
of  temples.  ' 

The  Speos  Artemidos  lies  in  a 
valley  towards  the  east.  It  is  an 
excavation  in  the  rock  dedicated 
to  Pasht,  the  Egyptian  Diana,  but 
never  completed. 

On  the  eastern  shore  are  seen 
the  ruins  of  Antincpolis,  built  by 
Hadrian  in  memory  of  his  favourite 
Antinous.  Some  fragments  of  a 
theatre  and  hinpodrome  remain. 
Here  many  Christians  perished 
under  the  persecution  of  Diocletian. 
At  Rhoda  railway  station  is  a 
Palace^  and  a  large  sugar  factory. 
Beyond  Jephseariy  on  the  west,  we 
reach  the  rocks  of  Djebel,  or  Gkbel 
Aboufayah,  which  extend  10  miles 
along  the  eastern  shore.  Among 
the  clefts  of  these  rocks  were  the 
caverns  of  the  celebrated  ascetics 
of  Upper  Egypt. 

Passing  El  Hareib  (E.)  with  its 
ancient  repositories  of  dog  and  cat 
mummies,  Koosayah,  site  of  ancient 
Chusis,  the  City  of  the  Sacred  Cow, 
symbolising  the  Egyptian  Venus,  the 
Dayr-el-Bukkara  (E.),  and  various 
ruins,  Manfaloot  is  reached. 

A  sudden  bend  of  the  river  brings 
into  full  view  its  domes  and  min- 
arets, palm  trees  and  mass  of  build- 
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ing.<  Picturesque  terraces  and 
gardens  line  the  water-side.  It  is 
the  capital  of  a  province,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  governor,  and  contains 
a  public  bath  and  bazaar,  and 
numerous  mosques. 

Beni  Ali  (W.)  is  the  starting- 
point  of  the  desert  track  to  the 
oasis  of  Dakhleh.  Near  Wady 
Booa  (E.)  are  some  painted  grottoes, 
a  Roman  fortress,  and  a  convent 
of  Maria  Boktee,  dating  from  the 
time  of  Diocletian.  Mungabat  or 
Mankabit  is  passed,  and  Asyoot 
is  reached,  the  Coptic  Sidout  and 
successor  of  the  ancient  Lycopolis, 
City  of  Wolves,  where  those  ani- 
mals were  worshipped.  It  is  the 
capital  of  Upper  i^pt,  and  resi- 
dence of  a  governor,  and  has  fin« 
mosques,  bazaars,  baths,  etc.  The 
city  lies  a  mile  from  the  river,  and 
£1  Hamra  is  its  port.  A  fine  road 
leads  from  it  to  Asyoot,  Amongst 
the  places  next  passed  are  tne 
following :— El  Wasta  (E.)  on  the 
site  of  Contra  Lycopolis,  Gutt^ea 
(W.),  El  Mudmur,  Selin  (E.j,  Aboo- 
teeg  (W.),  Sidfeh  (W.),  Kooskam 
(W.),  El  Bedareh  (E.),  Rainneh 
(E.),  Gow  (E.),  and  Gowl-el-Ghar- 
beeyal  (W.),  where,  in  1865,.  an 
insurrection  was  put  down.  The 
village  of  Gow  was  carried  away  by 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  in  1823. 

Passing  MishU  (W.),  Shabeka 
(W. ),  and  other  uninteresting  places, 
Tahtah,  with  the  mounds  of  ancient 
Heamns,  is  seen.  At  Soh&g  a  large 
canal  cbnducts  the  Nile  water  to 
the  interior. 

Ekhmeen  (KJ,  a  well-built  town, 
contains  several  mosques,  a  Coptic 
monastery,  and  a  Franciscan  hos- 
pice. Here  were  also  thousands  of 
mummies  found  in  1884.  Men- 
sheeyah  has  an  extensive  cemetery, 
and  being  above  the  level  of  in- 
undation, the  dead  are  brought  from 
some  distance.  The  Nile  is  now 
skirted  by  the  Oebd  Tookh  hills. 

Girgeh  (E.),  named  from  its 
monastery  of  St  George. 

Beyond  is  Bellianah,  the  point 
from  which  to  visit  the  ruins  of 
Abydos,  which  are  six  miles  across 


the  plain.  Its  most  ancient  name 
was  Thinis  or  This,  famous  as  the 
birthplace  of  Menes,  the  reputed 
burial-place  of  Osiris,  and  it  was 
second  only  to  Thebes  amongst  the 
cities  of  Upper  Egypt. 

The  four  principal  objects  of 
interest  are  tne  Temple  of  Sethi, 
the  New  Tablet  of  Abydos,  the 
Temple  of  Rameses,  and  the  Ne- 
cropolis, 

The  Temple  of  Sethi,  called  by 
Strabo  the  Memnonium,  and  so 
celebrated  for  its  magnificent  de- 
coration, was  built  by  Sethi  I. 
father  of  Bameses  II.  There  is 
"  nothing  in  Egyptian  art  equal  to 
the  paintings,  excepting  those  in 
the  tomb  of  the  same  King  Sethi 
at  Thebes." 

Of  the  Temple  of  Bameses  II. 
(sometimes  called  the  Temple  of 
Osiris),  built  by  that  monarch, 
little  remains  but  a  portion  of  the 
outer  walls.  From  here  the  muti- 
lated Tablet  of  Abydos,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  was  taken. 

The  Necropolis,  from  which  four- 
fifths  of  the  stelae  in  the  Ghizeh 
Museum,  and  many  other  objects 
were  taken,  is  so  altered,  as  to 
present  little  of  interest  to  the 
visitor.  The  tombs  are  chiefly  of 
the  sixth  dynasty  (3700  b.g.),  the 
twelfth  dynasty  (3000  B.C.),  and  the 
thirteenth  dynasty  (2136  B.C.). 

At  Farshoot  (36iB  miles)  is  another 
sugar  refinery. 

From  Girgeh  to  Eeneh  the  scenery 
is  very  tine.  Palms,  dates,  and 
acacias  are  abundant ;  and  Indian 
com,  sugar-caue,  and  various  legu- 
minous herbs  flourish. 

Kasres  Syad,  the  ancient  Cheno- 
boscion.  ' 

Keneh  (395  miles),  on  the  east 
bank,  is  the  ancient  Coenopolis.  It 
has  long  been  noted  for  its  dates, 
and  once  for  its  dancing  girls,  who 
have  now  all  gone  to  Luxor ;  also 
for  its  manufacture  of  porous  jugs 
and  filtering  bottles.  From  Eeneh 
starts  the  desert  route  to  Eoseir,  on 
the  Red  Sea. 

Opposite  Eeneh,  on  the  west 
bank,  stands  the  Temple  of  Den- 
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derah.  This  ruin  dates  from  the 
period  when  Egyptian  architecture 
had  declined,  and  shows  an  ad- 
mixture of  Greek  and  Roman  styles. 
Like  all  Egyptian  temples,  it  stands 
in  a  vast  enclosure,  which  com- 
pletely shuts  out  the  sounds  of  the 
outer  world. 

Ten  miles  from  Keneh,  Kobt  or 
Koft,  the  ancient  Coptos,  is  reached, 
It  has  some  Egyptian  remains.  ' '  It 
was  long  the  headquarters  of  Egyp- 
tian CJhristianity,  and  probably  gave 
its  name  to  the  modem  Copts." 

Esh  Shiirafa  (E.),  Eoos  (E.), 
anciently  Apollinopolis  Parva. 

Negddeh  (W.,  428  miles),  with  its 
convents  dating  from  the  days  of 
the  Empress  Helena,  is  a  picturesque 
town,  situated  at  one  of  the  finest 
points  of  view  on  the  river  ;  Meda- 
mot  (E.),  with  ruins  of  a  Ptolemaic 
temple  and  fragments  of  older 
edifices,  is  passed,  and  the  ruins  of 
Eabnak  appear  in  sight. 

At  the  vilkge  of  Luxor  is  the 
anchoring-place  of  the  steamer  while 
tourists  explore  Thebes.  (A  com- 
fortable hotel,  called  the  Luxor 
Hotel,  was  opened  here  in  1878.) 
An  English  medical  man  resides  at 
the  hotel  during  the  winter.  The 
Temple  of  Luxor  is  close  at  hand, 
and  has  recently  been  cleared  of  the 
houses  which  once  choked  it  up. 

Ancient  Thebbs  occupied  the 
plain  on  each  side  of  the  Nile,  but 
on  the  east, bank  the  chief  portion 
of  the  city  was  situated,  the  western 
side  being  principally  occupied  by 
temples,  palaces,  and  tombs.  The 
city  was  never  walled,  and  Homer's 
*' hundred  gates"  is  suggested  to 
have  meant  the  portals  of  the 
palaces  and  temples.  The  origin  of 
Thebes  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It 
was  after  the  decline  of  This,  or 
Abydos,  that  it  became  the  capital 
of  Upper  Egypt.  Two  or  three 
kings  had  reigned  here  before  Abra- 
ham entered  the  Delta.  The  first 
king  in  Theban  history  is  Osir- 
tasen  I.  "He  was,"  says  Bartlett, 
"the  builder  of  the  older  and 
smaller  part  of  the  Temple  of 
Kamak,  which  served  as  the  nucleus 


around  which  his  successors  grotii)ed 
other  and  more  colossal  additions. 
This  early  Theban  monarchy  was, 
in  fact,  a  religious  community,  in 
which  the  palace  was  a  temple,  the 
people  worshippers  at  the  gate,  and 
the  monarch  the  chief  priest.  The 
dynasty  of  Osirtasen  was  terminated 
by  the  conquest  of  Upper  Egypt  by 
the  Memphian  kings  who  built  the 
Pyramids." 

Thebes,  like  the  other  cities  of 
Egypt,  was  for  a  time  subject  to  the 
Shepherd  Kings,  till  Amosis«of 
Theoes  expellea  that  alien  race,  and 
Upper  Egypt  began  to  rise  to  its 
highest  degree  of  power  and  glory. 

The  principal  monuments  of 
Thebes  are,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Nile,  the  Temple  of  Koomeh, 
the  Teinple  of  the  Dayr-el-Bahree, 
the  Rameseum  (commonly  called 
the  Memnonium),  the  Temple  of  the 
Dayr-el-Medeenehj  the  Temple  of 
Medeenet-ffaboOy  the  Necropolises  of 
Drah  AWlnegga  and  El  Assasseef 
and  farther  on  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings,  in  the  valley  of  Bab-el- 
Molook. 

On  the  eastern  bank  are  the 
Temples  of  Luxob  and  Kabnak. 

The  Temple  of  Room  eh  is  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  leading 
to  Bab-el-Molook.  It  was  reared  to 
the  memory  of  Rameses  I.  by  his 
son  Sethi,  and  belongs  to  the  same 
era  as  the  temple  at  Abydos. 

The  Tombs  of  the  Kings  in  the 
valley  of  Bab-el-Molook  have  been 
called  the  "  St  Denis  "  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  dynasties. 

The  Tomb  of  Sethi  I.  (No.  17, 
commonly  called  Belzoni's  TombJ 
is  the  most  magnificent.  Belzom 
found  it  had  been  already  opened 
when  he  discovered  it  half  a  century 
ago  ;  but  every  bas-relief  was  then 
perfect,  and  every  painting  as  fresh 
as  on  the  day  of  its  production. 

The  Tomb  of  Rameses  IIL  (No.  11) 
is  much  inferior  in  artistic  work  to 
that  of  Sethi.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  tomb  are  the  chambers  which 
chiefly  merit  attention.  Varied 
scenes  are  represented,  amongst 
others,    the    famous    harpists,    of 
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which  80  many  copies  have  been 
made.  This  tomb  received  its  com- 
mon name  of  Bruce  from  the 
traveller  of  that  name,  who  was  the 
first  to  make  it  known.  There  was 
once  a  sarcophagus  of  red  granite  in 
the  principal  chamber,  of  which  the 
lid  is  now  at  Cambridge,  and  the 
other  portion  at  the  Louvre. 

The  tomb  of  Sethi  II.  (No.  15)  is 
distinguished  by  figures  in  high 
relief  at  the  entrance. 

The  Tomb  of  Rameses  IV.  (No.  2) 
is  distinguished  by  its  high  ceiling 
and  slight  inclination.  At  the  end 
of  the  tomb  the  granite  sarcophagus 
is  still  in  its  place. 

Tomb  of  Rameses  VI.  (No.  9)  is 
243  feet  in  length,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  astronomical  representations 
on  its  ceilings. 

Tomb  of  Rameses  IX.  (No.  6) 
contains  very  striking  pictures  re- 
presenting, the  idea  of  resurrection 
after  death. 

The  Rameseum,  or  Memnonium, 
is  without  a  rival  in  Egypt  for 
elegant  sculpture  and  architecture. 
It  was  built  by  Rameses  II.,  the 
praises  of  whose  greatness  are  in- 
scribed on  the  walls.  In  front  of 
the  first  court  are  two  partly  de- 
molished pylons.  One  of  these 
structures  seems  to  stand  by  a 
curiosity  of  equilibrium.  Both  are 
adorned  by  sculptures  representing 
battle  scenes  in  the  campaign  of 
Rameses.  In  the  large  court  are 
figures  of  Rameses,  with  the  attri- 
butes of  Osiris.  In  this  court  was 
once  the  most  gigantic  statue  in 
Egypt,  cut  from  the  solid  block  of 
granite.  It  was  17  metres  (about 
55  feet)  in  height,  and  is  calculated 
to  have  weighed  887  tons.  The 
Colossi,  both  representing  Amu- 
noph  III.,  once  stood  before  the 
pylon  of  the  temple  of  that  monarch. 
They  stand  nearly  60  feet  high*. 
The  northernmost  of  these  statues 
was  known  as  the  vocal  Memnon, 
and  was  celebrated  for  the  sounds 
which  issued  from  it,  when  the  first 
morning  rays  of  the  sun  fell  on  it. 
Strange  to  say,  this  only  happened 
after  it  had  been  repaired,  after  an 


earthquake,  and  ceased  after  a 
second  restoration.  Some  writers 
assign  these  sounds  to  expansion  of 
fissured  portions  under  the  influence 
of  the  sun's  rays.  Others  say  that 
a  priest  hid  himself  in  the  interior, 
and  struck  the  bell-sounding  stone 
still  existing  in  the  lap  of  the  statue. 
In  his  "Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji," 
Curtis  thus  refers  to  the  le^nd : — 

"  Looking  into  the  mommg  mists 
of  history  and  poetry,  we  find  that 
Homer  mentions  Memnon  as  a  son 
of  Aurora  and  Titho,  king  of  Ethi- 
opia, and  brother  of  mam,  the 
most  beautiful  of  warriors,  who 
hastened  with  myriads  of  men  to 
assist  his  uncle  Priam  against  the 
Greeks.  Achilles  slew  Memnon 
under  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  the 
morning  after  his  death,  as  Aurora 
put  aside  the  darkness  and  looked 
vaguely  and  wan  along  the  world, 
the  first  level  look  that  touched  the 
lips  of  the  hitherto  silent  statue  on 
the  plain  evoked  mysterious  music. 
There  were  birds,  too,  Memnonides, 
who  arose  from  out  of  the  funeral 
pyre  of  Memnon,  and  as  he  burned, 
fought  fiercely  in  the  air,  so  that 
more  than  half  fell  offerings  to  his 
manes.  Every  year  they  return  to 
renew  the  combat,  -and  every  year, 
with  low  wailings,  they  dip  their 
wings  in  the  river  water  and  care- 
fully cleanse  the  statue." 

Toe  mysterious  music  was  heard, 
or  heard  of,  by  poets,  historians, 
and  emperors.  Strabo  says  he 
heard  it,  but  the  statue  was  then 
broken.  This  is  the  first  mention 
of  the  phenomenon.  For  two 
hundred  years  the  music  was  heard 
by  many.  Severus  repaired  the 
statue,  and  the  mysterious  melody 
ceased. 

The  so-called  Temple  of  Me- 
deenet-Haboo  consists  of  the  ruins 
of  two  temples,  one  of  Thothmes 
III.  and  another  of  Rameses  III. 

The  Temple  of  Thothmes  III.  is 
the  smaller  of  the  two.  The  court 
(80  feet  by  126  feetj  belongs  to  the 
Roman  epoch.  It  bears  the  n^mes 
of  Titus,  Adrian,  Antoninus,  etc. 

The   Temple   of    Rameses    III. 
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consists  of  a  palace  and  temple 
separated  by  a  court,  formine  to- 
gether a  structure  second  only  to 
Eamak  in  grandeur — a  labyrinth  of 
courts  and  innumerable  pillars  and 
colonnades.  Many  parts  are  still 
perfect,  but  all  around  columns  lie 
scattered. 

The  palace  was  probably  intended 
as  a  monument  of  military  archi- 
tecture rather  than  as  a  habitation. 
The  main  part  of  the  edifice  con- 
sists of  two  pyramidal  towers.  In 
the  interior  decoration  lies  the 
chief  interest  of  the  palace.  Here 
Rameses  III.  is  seen  in  many  pic- 
tures. At  the  entry  gate  he  is 
shown  presenting  his  prisoners  to 
the  gods,  and  specimens  of  the  races 
inhabiting  Western  Asia,  Libya, 
and  Soudan  are  to  be  seen.  The 
court  measures  110  fL  by  135  ft., 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  seven 
Osiride  columns,  which  reveal  the 
funeral  character  of  the  temple,  for 
.the  statues  are  those  of  the  king 
himself,  with  the  attributes  of 
Osiris.  On  the  other  side  are  eight 
columns,  with  papyrus  capitals. 
After  examining  the  various  tab- 
leaux on  the  surrounding  walls, 
commemorating  the  warlike  achieve- 
ments of  the  king,  the  visitor  passes 
through  the  granite  portals  of  the 
second  pylon  into  the  inner  court. 
This  measures  123  ft.  by  133  ft., 
and  its  height  to  the  cornice  is 
nearly  40  ft.  "Corridors  covered 
vrith  sculptures  brilliantly  coloured 
surround  the  four  sides,  in  front  of 
which  is  an  inner  peristyle,  sup- 
ported on  the  north  and  south  oy 
Osiride  pillars,  and  on  the  east  and 
west  by  massive  columns  with 
capitals  representing  the  flower  of 
the  lotus  closed.  In  the  centre  of 
the  court  are  remains  of  columns 
once  forming  part  of  the  Christian 
cathedral  erected  when  Medeenet- 
Haboo  was  a  Coptic  settlement." 

The  Necropolis  of  Thebes,  in 
coming  from  Luxor,  lies  beyond 
the  Temple  of  Koomeh,  to  the  left 
of  the  road  leading  to  the  Bab-el- 
Moiook. 
.    The    portion   of   the    cemetery 


first  reached— that  of  Drah  Abo'l- 
negga— contains  little  to  attract 
attention.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  ancient  necropolis  in  Thebes, 
containing  tombs  of  the  eleventh, 
seventeenth,  and  early  eighteenth 
dynasties. 

The  Necropolis  of  Assasseef, 
farther  south,  contains  tombs  of 
the  nineteenth,  twenty-second,  and 
twenty-sixth  dynasties.  One  im- 
mense excavated  tomb  occupies 
over  an  acre  of  ground. 

The  Tombs  of  Sheykh  Abd-el- 
Koomeh  are  farther  south  from 
Assasseef;  they  are  cut  into  the 
mountain-side.  No.  35  is  the  most 
interesting,  as  its  sculptures  have 
yielded  an  immense  amount  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  Tombs  of  Eoomet  Murraee, 
and  other  collections  of  sepulchres, 
lie  farther  in  the  same  direction. 

The  remains  of  The^s  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  Luxor  and 
Kamak. 

Luxor  forms  a  fine  approach  to 
Eamak.  Ruins  are  mingled  in 
splendid  confusion.  One  obelisk 
stands  erect,  its  companion  having 
been  removed  to  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  at  Paris.  The  Temple 
of  Luxor  was  built  under  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  in  the  reign  of 
Amunoph  III.  (1600  B.C.).  The 
lofty  colonnade  on  the  river-bank 
was  added  in  the  reign  of  Horus 
(1480  B.C.),  whilst  the  great  court, 
with  two  obelisks,  the  colossal 
statues,  and  the  pylon  were  added 
by  Rameses  II.  In  the  interior, 
the  names  of  Tirhakeh,  Psam- 
metichus,  and  Alexander  are  also 
inscribed. 

Luxor  is  a  market  town,  deriving 
its  name  from  words  signifying 
'•The  Palaces." 

The  road  from  Luxor  to  Earnak 
lies  over  a  plain,  sprinkled  with 
remnants  of  the  ancient  city. 
"  We  rode,"  says  the  author  of 
"The  Crescent  and  the  Cross," 
"along  a  wide  plain  covered  with 
coarse  grass,  and  varied  by  some 
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gloomy  little  lakes  and  acacia 
shrubs,  when,  at  the  end  of  an 
hour,  our  guide  reined  in  his  horse, 
and  pointed  with  his  spear  towards 
the  south.  There  lay  Kamak, 
darkening  the  whole  horizon  with 
portals,  and  pyramids,  and  palaces. 
We  passed  under  a  noble  archway, 
and  entered  a  long  avenue  of 
sphinxes ;  all  their  heads  were 
broken  off,  but  thejr  pedestals  re- 
mained unmoved  since  the  tinte  of 
Joseph.  It  must  have  been  a  noble 
sight  in  the  piJmy  days  of  Thebes 
— that  avenue  of  two  hundred  enor- 
mous statues,  terminated  by  that 
temple.  Yet  this  was  only  one  of 
many ;  at  least  seven  others,  with 
similar  porticoes  and  archways,  led 
from  this  stupendous  edifice.  We 
rode  through  half  a  mile  of  sphinxes, 
and  then  arrived  at  the  temple,  the 
splendour  of  which  no  words  can 
describe.     . 

"A  glorious  portal  opened  into 
a  vast  court,  crowded  with  a  per- 
fect forest  of  the  most  magnificent 
columns,  36  ft.  in  circumference, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
surmounted  by  capitiJs  —  all  of 
different  patterns  and  richly 
painted.  No  two  persons  agree 
on  the  number  of  these  apparently 
countless  columns ;  some  make  it 
amount  to  134,  others  to  160;  the 
central  ones  measure  66  ft.  in 
height,  exclusive  of  the  pedestals 
and  abacus.  Endless  it  would  be 
to  enter  into  details  of  this  marvel- 
lous pile  ;  sufiice  it  tA  say  that  the 
temple  is  about  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters  in  circumference,  the  walls 
80  ft.  hi^h  and  25  feet  thick." 

The  visitor  enters  the  temple  by 
the  propylon,  370  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  with  one  tower  140  ft.  in 
height.  Through  a  court  sur- 
rounded by  corridors,  and  with  a 
small  temple  built  by  Rameses  III., 
another  propylon  is  reached,  with 
statues  of  Rameses  III.  in  red 
granite,  and  the  Grand  Hall  is  then 
entered. 

In  another  court,  surrounded  by 
Osiride  pillars,  stands  the  largest 
obelisk  known,  being   92   feet  in 


height  and  8  feet  square.  From  an 
inscription  on  the  obelisk  we  learn 
that  it  was  surmounted  by  a  small 
pyramid  of  pure  gold,  that  the 
whole  column  was  gilded  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  that  the  time  spent 
in  erecting  it  in  this  place,  includ- 
ing its  transportation  from  the 
quarries  of  Assouan,  was  only 
seven  months. 

Of  course  it  would  be  impossible 
to  catalogue  the  marvels  of  Ear- 
nak.  The  author  last  quoted 
says:  "From  the  desert  or  the 
river,  from  within  or  from  with- 
out, by  sunshine  or  by  moonlight 
—  however  you  contemplate  Kar- 
nak  —  appears  the  very  aspect  in 
which  it  shows  to  most  advantage. 
And  when  this  was  all  perfect, 
when  its  avenues  opened  in  vistas 
upon  the  noble  temples  and 
palaces  of  Sesostris,  upon  Gour- 
nou,  Medeenet-Haboo,  and  Luxor, 
when  its  courts  were  paced  by 
gorgeous  priestly  pageants,  and 
busy  life  swarmed  on  a  river  flow- 
ing between  banks  of  palaces,  like 
those  of  Venice  magnified  a  hun- 
dredfold— when  all  this  was  in  its 
prime,  no  wonder  that  its  fame 
spread  even  over  the  barbarian 
world,  and  found  immortality  in 
Homer's  song. 

"For  many  a  day  after  I  had 
seen  it,  and  even  to  this  hour, 
glimpses  of  Thebes  mingle  with 
my  reveries  and  blend  them  with  my 
dreams,  as  if  that  vision  had  daguer- 
reotyped  itself  upon  the  brain,  and 
left  ite  impress  there  for  ever." 

The  tourist  should  allow  at  least 
four  days  for  Thebes,  Luxor,  and 
Kamak. 

The  next  place  of  note,  after 
leaving  Luxor,  is  Erment,  where 
the  sugar-making  is  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive scale ;  here  fire  some  ruins 
of  the  town  of  Hermonthis,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  a  small  Ptolemaic 
temple,  containing  what  is  con- 
sidered the  authentic  portrait  of 
Cleopatra.  Tuot  (E.),  the  Gebe- 
layen  Ridge  (W.),  Mutaneh  (W.), 
and  Tofhees  (W.),  site  of  ancient 
Aphroditopolis. 
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Esneh  (35  miles  from  Lnxor), 
population,  9000,  is  a  place  of 
some  trade,  with  bazaars,  a  market, 
and  a  colony  of  dancing  girls.  It 
is  considered  the  most  healthy 
town  in  Bgypt,  and  has  been 
called  *Hhe  most  picturesque  and 
amusing  city  on  the  upper  Nile." 
It  stands  on  mounds,  the  accumu- 
lated heaps  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Latopolis. 

Near  Esneh  is  the  Pedace  built  by 
Mohammed  All.  That  prince,  when 
staying  here  in  1842,  had  the 
portico  of  the  Temple  of  Esneh  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  cleared 
from  rubbish.  The  portico,  which 
is  the  only  portion  visible,  con- 
tains twenty  -  four  columns,  19 
feet  in  circumference  and  65  feet 
high,  the  capitals  being  imitations 
of  the  doom-palm,  vine,  papyrus, 
etc. 

El  Helleh  (E.),  and  the  mounds 
of  Kom  Ayr  (W.),  the  last  pyramid 
within  the  limits  of  Egypt,  is  seen, 
that  of  El  Ko61a(W.),  a  limestone 
structure  about  60  ft.  square,  in  a 
ruinous  condition. 

£1  Kab  (52  miles  from  Luxor)  is 
celebrated  for  its  grottoes  and  other 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Eilei- 
thyias,  the  city  of  Lucina. 

Eileithyias  was  a  fortress  guarding 
the  entrance  of  a  gorge  from  which 
Arab  tribes  used  to  descend  upon 
the  valley. 

Edfou  (W.)  is  a  short  distance 
from  the  river.  In  the  middle  of 
the  village  stands  its  Temple. 

In  general  plan  and  arrange- 
ment it  is  similar  to  that  of  Den- 
derah,  and  the  uses  to  which  the 
various  portions  of  the  building 
were  applied  were  probably  the 
same.  This  temple  is  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  an  Egyptian 
temple  extant. 

The  Great  Court  is  about  140  feet 
by  150  feet,  and  surroimded  on 
three  sides  by  thirty-two  dissimilar 
columns.  The  Pronaos  stretches 
across  the  building,  and  contains 
pillars  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
The  Adytum  contains  twelve 
peculiar    columns    bulging  at   the 


qentre  ;  on  each  side  are  four  small 
rooms.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the 
building  is  the  Naos,  or  sanctuary, 
the  place  of  deposit  of  the  sacred 
emblem. 

Leaving  Edfou,  we  pass  the  ruins 
of  the  Arabian  town  of  Booayb 
(on  the  K),  also  the  village  of 
Silweh  on  the  same  side.  On  the 
west  bank  the  ravine  of  Shut-el- 
Rigel  is  passed. 

H4gar-Silsileh,  or  Qebel  Silsileh, 
the  Mountain  of  the  Chain,  is  92 
miles  from  Luxor. 

Eomombo  (E.)  is  an  interesting 
relic  doomed  to  destruction,  for 
the  Nile  is  gradually  undermining 
all  that  is  left  of  the  temple. 
Here  was  the  tank  where  the  sacred 
crocodile  bathed.  We  soon  reach 
Assouan. 

''Assouan  astonishes  the  trav- 
eller," wrote  M.  Mariette  ;  **  one 
is  tempted  to  think  oneself  in 
a  new  world.  Egyptians,  Turks, 
Barabras,  half  -  naked  Bicharis, 
and  negroes  of  every  kind,  mingle 
here.  The  inhabitants  of  Khar- 
toom  are  especially  striking  by 
their  grand  mien,  black  faces,  and 
their  nne  heads,  reminding  one  of 
the  best  types  of  northern  races. 
To  complete  the  picture,  the  mer- 
chandise consists  of  exotic  gums, 
elephants'  teeth,  and  the  skins  of 
beasts.  In  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
circulate  the  hawkers,  no  longer 
dealing  in  antiquities,  but  in  clubs 
of  ebony,  pikes,  lances,  and  arrows, 
whose  iron  points  are  said  to  be 
poisoned." 

Assouan  (containing  about  12,000 
inhabitants)  is  a  well-built  town, 
730  miles  from  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  the  ancient  Syene,  and 
a  Greek  and  Roman  garrison  town. 
It  was  celebrated  amongst  Greek 
and  Roman  astronomers  as  the 
place  where  the  sun  shone  per- 
pendicularly during  the  summer 
solstice. 

In  the   prophecies  of  the  down- 
fall of  Egypt,  the  prophet  speaks 
of  the  "tower  of  Syene  "  as  mark-  * 
ing  the  southern  limit  of  the  king- 
dom —  thus,    "from   Migdol   to 
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Syene"  was  a  familiar  expression 
to  the  customary  Hebrew  phrase, 
**  from  Dan  to  Beersheba." 

In  the  vicinity  of  Assouan  may  be 
seen  several  remains  of  Saracenic 
walls,  and  numerous  tombs  of 
sheikhs  and  saints. 

The  tombs  of  Mechu,  Ben,  and 
Se-Beupu,  discovered  by  General 
Sir  Francis  Grenfell  in  1885  in 
th€  mountain  to  the  west  of 
Assouan,  are  well  worth  visiting. 
Although  these  are  the  only 
three  of  any  interest  at  present 
opened,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  whole  hill  is  honeycombed 
with  tombs,  as  it  is  supposed  this 
hill  was  used  as  a  cemetery  for  the 
nobles  of  Assouan  from  the  period 
of  the  earliest  dynasties. 

Tomb  No.  26  is  that  of  an 
hereditary  prince,  S^echu,  who  was 
the  highest  priestly,  military,  and 
civil  dignitary  in  that  district.  In 
this  town  is  also  a  unique  speci- 
men of  a  stone  table  on  which  the 
offerings  were  placed. 

The  tomb  of  Ben,  No.  26,  leads 
out  of  No.  25,  and  is  supposed  to 
date  from  about  B.c.  3400.  But 
the  most  interesting  is  the  tomb 
of  Se-Reupu,  or  the  "Child  of  the 
Years,"  one  of  the  great  rulers  of 
Ele{>hantine  during  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  and  the  date  of  the  tomb 
is  about  B.C.  2500.  At  the  far  end 
is  a  small  shrine  on  which  the 
painting  of  the  hieroglyphics  is 
wonderfully  vivid,  and  the  colours 
very  true  to  nature. 

The  island  of  Elephantine  faces 
Assouan.  One  of  its  Arabic  names 
signifies  "Island  of  Flowers." 
Whilst  at  Assouan  the  IJgyptian 
element  predominates  in  the 
population,  at  Elephantine  the 
traveller  finds  himself  surrounded 
by  Nubians. 

"The  Nubians,"  says  Bartlett, 
"are  tall  and  slender  in  person. 
There  is  something  of  elegance  in 
their  general  appearance,  and  the 
cast  of  their  features  is  rather  intel- 
lectual. They  are  of  a  soft  dusky 
black  or  bronze  tint,  with  a  very- 
fine  skin,  and  they  delight  to  oil 


their  bodies,  and  to  load  their  sable 
ringlets  with  unguents  anything 
but  odoriferous  to  the  European 
nose.  Their  women  have  often 
elicited  admiring  remarks  from 
travellers." 

The  First  Cataract  of  the  Nile  is 
three  miles  above  Assouan.  The 
cataracts  are  simply  rapids  pro- 
duced by  the  waters  of  the  river 
dashing  through  scattered  rocks. 

The  descent  of  the  cataract  in  a 
dahabeah  can  be  effected  by  those 
who  think  the  excitement  worth  the 
expense. 

From  Assouan  to  Philse  the 
scenery  is  verv  wild.  The  land 
route  is  to  the  convent  of  the 
Austrian  Mission,  where  a  boat  is 
taken  for  the  island. 

Phils  dates  from  a  little  before 
the  foundation  of  Alexandria.  The 
Egyptian  deities  were  mostly  wor- 
shipped in  Triads.  The  three  to 
whom  Phils  was  dedicated  were 
Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus. 

The  principal  ruins  on  the  island 
are  those  of  the  Temple  of  Isis, 
founded  by  Ptolemy  II.,  or  Phila- 
delphus.  The  temple  and  other 
buildings  once  covered  the  greater 
part  of  the  island.  The  temple 
contains  all  the  variety  of  Gothic 
art,  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
Egyptian  style,  fhere  is  no  build- 
ing out  of  Thebes  that  gives  so 
favourable  an  impression  of 
Egyptian  art.  It  is  approached  by 
a  colonnade  commencing  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  island,  erected 
by  Tiberius.  Many  of  the  columns 
were  never  completed.  Passing 
fragments  of  an  enormous  lion,  the 
massive  propylon  is  reached  (60  ft. 
high,  and  120  broad). 

Beyond  the  propylon  and  court 
is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Horus,  on 
the  outer  wall  of  which  is  a  copy 
of  the  inscription  on  the  famous 
Rosetta  stone.  The  portico,  some- 
times called  the  "ten-columned 
court,"  is  considered  the  gem  of 
Philae.  The  colours  in  this  hall, 
and  some  of  the  adjacent  rooms,  are 
of  marvellous  freshness.  Severid 
other  chambers,   and  an  adytum, 
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with  its  monolithic  shrine  and 
walls,  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
are  next  visited.  Near  the  top  of 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  terrace 
is  a  small  room  containing  interest- 
ing sculptures,  describinp;  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Oslns.  Under 
the  principal  entrance  is  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  the  advance  of  the 
French   General    Dessaix    to    this 

Sdnt,  when  in  pursuit  of  the 
amelukes. 

The  whole  area  of  the  temple  was 
435  ft  long  by  135  broad.  The 
other  ruins  of  Phile  are  the  temples 
of  Esculapius,  Athor,  and  the  so- 
called  "  Pharaoh  bed." 

An  arched  gate  and  staircase, 
connected  with  the  landing-place, 
fragments  of  a  Roman  wall,  and 
portions  of  the  quay  that  once  sur- 
rounded the  island,  are  also  to  be 
seen. 

MakcUta  is  a  village  on  the  e-ast 
bank  between  Philse  and  the  cata- 
ract, whence  those  wishing  to  make 
the  descent  of  the  cataract  can  do 


FROM  THE  FIRST  TO  THE 
SECOND  CATARACT. 

The  steamers  call  at  the  following 
stations : — 
Kalabsheh. 
Dendoor. 
Dakkeh, 
Saboah. 
Eorosko. 

Derr  (capital  of  Lower  Nubia). 
Ibrim. 

Aboo-Simbel. 
Wady-Halfa. 

Total  distance,  210  miles. 


DAILY  ITINERARY. 

{As  arranged  by  Thomas  Cook  <fc 

iSon  (Egypt)  Limited. ) 

First  Day  (Monday). 

Passengers  booked  for  the  Second 
Cataract  must  leave  the  steamer  at 


Assouan  early  on  the  Monday 
morning  with  their  luggage;  they 
will  accompany  the  party  to  Philae, 
and  will  cross  the  river  and  embark 
on  the  Second  Cataract  steamer, 
leaving  at  12  noon,  passing  Dabod, 
a  small  village  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  where  there  is  a  ruin  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation  of  a 
temple  commenced  by  the  Ethiopian 
King  Ashar-Amun.  The  next  pmce 
of  interest  passed  is  Kardasn  or 
Gertdssee,  in  which  there  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  ruined  temple  and  a 
quarry.  After  Eardash  ttie  steamer 
enters  one  of  the  most  interesting 
gorges  of  the  Nile,  Bab-el-Kalab- 
sheh,  or  Strait  of  Kalabsheh.  For 
a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  the 
granite  mountains  enclose  the  river 
on  either  side,  offering  at  every 
curve  varied  views  of  grand  and 
wild  scenery.  Stop  at  Kalabsheh 
for  the  night.  (Distance  from 
Philse,  43  mUes.) 

The  ruins  here  are  of  considerable 
size  and  beauty,  and  consist  of  the 
remains  of  two  temples ;  one,  the 
largest  temple  in  Nubia,  must  have 
been  a  magnificent  pile  when  p«r- 
fect.  In  some  chambers  to  which 
access  can  be  obtained  are  paintings 
of  the  highest  finish,  in  colours  as 
vivid  as  on  the  day  on  which  they 
were  executed.  ITie  smaller 
temple,  called  "  Bay t-el- Welly,"  or 
*^  House  of  the  Saint,"  lies  on  a 
rocky  hill  to  the  right,  and  is  partly 
cut  out  of  the  rock.  Almough 
difficult  of  access,  it  is  worth  whfle 
to  make  the  attempt,  as  the  temple 
contains  various  interesting  paint- 
ings, and  the  sculptures  recording 
the  battles  of  Rameses  are  perfect. 


Second  Day  (Tuesday). 

Leave  Kalebsheh  early  in  the 
momiilg,  stopping  one  hour  at  Den- 
door, then  passing  Kirscheh,  where 
there  are  cavern  temples  of  some 
magnitude,  which  can  be  seen  from 
the  river  to  Dakkeh,  stopping  one 
hour  to  visit  the  temple  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  tne  Ethiopian 
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King  Ergamun.  Part  of  this 
temple  is  in  a  very  good  state  of 
preservation.  The  sculptures  and 
hieroglyphs  are  extremely  good, 
and  in  good  condition. 

After  leaving  Dakkeh  the  steamer 
proceeds  to  Saboah,  or  Wady 
Saboah  — "the  Valley  of  the 
Lions."  It  has  little  to  indicate  its 
former  splendour.  The  temple  of 
Barneses  II.  is  almost  buried  in  the 
sand  ;  two  statues,  however,  remain 
in  sight,  which  may  induce  a  short 
visit.    (98  miles  from  Philae.) 


consists  of  mud  huts  thatched  with 
palm  leaves.  Here  also  is  a  small 
temple,  which  may  be  visited, 
although  it  is  not  particularly  in- 
teresting nor  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation. 

After  leaving  Derr,  the  steamer 
proceeds  to  a  suitable  place  for 
spending  the  night  near  to  Ibrim, 
fifteen  miles  from  Derr.  At  Ibrim 
there  are  two  small  temples,  or 
tombs  cut  out  in  the  rock,  and  a 
castle  built  by  the  Romans.  (142 
miles  from  Philae. ) 


Third  Day  (Wednesday.) 

Leaving  Saboah  at  5  or  5.30  a.m. 
for  Karosko,  stopping  there  about 
three  hours  to  enable  those  who 
wish  to  climb  the  Awas-el-Guarany, 
or  Mountain  of  Korosko,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  held  sacred  by  the 
natives,  and  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
— supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  the 
saint  from  whom  the  mountain 
derives  its  name— and  on  the  sum- 
mit will  be  found  a  considerable 
number  of  Stellas,  or  small  tablets, 
on  which  are  recorded  the  visits  of 
pilgrims  not  only  from  all  parts  of 
Egypt,  but  from  distant  regions, 
some  of  the  stellas  recording  the 
visits  of  several  members  of  the 
same  family  at  different  dates.  The 
view  from  the  summit  is  very  fine, 
commanding  on  one  side  the  Nile 
Valley,  and  on  the  other  the  desert 
road,  winding  its  course  amid  rocky 
hills,  and  when  the  desert  is  open 
for  commerce  large  caravans  may 
be  seen  congregated  here  ready  for 
starting  to  Khartoom. 

The  ascent  of  the  mountain  is 
not  difficult,  and  well  repays  for 
the  little  fatigue  occasioned.  After 
giving  time  for  the  ascent,  the 
steamer  proceeds,  passing  Amada, 
where  there  is  a  small  temple,  and 
Derr,  the  capital  of  Lower  Nubia. 
Here  the  steamer  stops  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  suflScient  time  for 
a  walk  through  the  straggling 
streets  of  the  town,  which,  like  all 
other  towns  and  villages  in  Nubia, 


Fourth  Day  (Thursday). 

Steamer  leaves  early  in  the 
morning,  passing  Aboo-Simbel  on 
the  western  bank,  and  arriving 
at  Wady-Halfa,  the  terminus  of 
the  steamboat  service,  early  in  the 
afternoon. 

There  is  not  much  of  interest  to 
be  seen  at  Wady-Halfa;  the  chief 
object  of  tourist  interest  being  the 
rock  Aboo-Seer,  eight  miles  farther 
south,  whence  a  view  is  obtained 
of  the  series  of  cataracts  called  the 
Second  Cataract,  and  very  fine 
panoramic  views  of  the  desert  and 
mountains  leading  towards  Dongola. 
(210  miles  from  Philae.) 


Fifth  Day  (Friday). 

Breakfast  at  7  a.m.  Passengers 
to  leave  the  steamer  at  7.30  to 
cross  the  river  to  the  western  side, 
where  donkeys  or  camels  will  be 
ready  to  convey  them  to  Aboo-Seer, 
where  sufl&cient  time  will  be  given 
for  the  view  to  be  appreciated, 
and  for  those  who  wish  to  inscribe 
their  names  on  the  rock  of  Aboo- 
Seer,  on  which  rock  are  the  modem 
cartouches  of  most  of  the  dis- 
tinguished travellers  who  have 
passed  there  en  route  to  the  Soudan, 
etc.  But  the  visit  to  Aboo-Seer  is 
always  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
the  War  Department. 

The  passengers  will  return  to  the 
steamer  so  as  to  leave  at  1  p.m., 
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arriying  at  Aboo-Simbel  early  in 
the  evening.  This  being  the  temple 
of  greatest  interest  after  Thebes, 
opportunity  is  sriven  for  spending 
the  night  and  half  the  following 
day.  Those  who  arrive  at  Aboo- 
Simbel  during  the  period  of  a  full 
moon,  will  appreciate  the  night 
spent  there,  and  the  morning  will 
^ve  ample  time  for  a  careful 
mspection  of  the  temple  and  tombs. 
This  monument  is  the  greatest 
attraction  Nubia  has  to  offer  to 
the  antiquarian  student.'  It  is  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  is  rendered 
specially  imposing  by  four  gigantic 
figures  of  Barneses  11. ,  each  66  feet 
high.  The  temple  is  partly  choked 
with  sand,  and  somewhat  difficult 
of  access,  but  the  interior  well 
repays  the  exertion.  It  is  divided 
into  four  compartments,  and  is 
185  feet  deep.  The  paintings  and 
sculptures  exceed  in  beauty  and 
grandeur  any  which  the  tourist  has 
hitherto  seen  on  the  Nile.  The 
smaller  temple,  84  feet  in  depth,  is 
dedicated  to  Athar ;  the  facade  is 
ornamented  with  six  colossal  statues 
of  Rameses,  his  wife,  and  children. 
The  small  temple  conjectured  to 
have  been  the  priest's  library, 
opened  out  1874-75  by  Mr.  M*Cul- 
lum  and  the  late  Miss  Amelia  B. 
Edwards,  which  contains  hiero- 
glyphs of  great  beauty  and  interest, 
should  also  be  visited. 


Sixth  Day  (Saturday). 

The  steamer  will  leave  Aboo- 
Simbel  at  noon,  arriving  at  Eorosko 
early  in  the  evening,  giving  another 
opportunity  for  those  who  wish  to 
make  the  ascent  of  the  KorQsko 
Mountain,  the  sunset  and  moonlight 
views  from  which,  as  a  rule,  well 
repay  the  traveller  for  any  little 
fatigue. 


Seventh  Day  (Sunday). 

The  steamer  will  leave  Korosko 
at  6  A.M.,  and  continue  the  down- 


ward voyage  without  stopping, 
arriving  at  Phils  about  4  p.m., 
thus  giving  another  opportunity 
for  those  who  wish  to  cross  the 
river  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
PhilsB. 

Those  passengers  who  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
cataracts  on  the  upward  voyage 
can  do  so  by  falling  in  with  the 
party  from  the  First  Cataract 
steamer  on  the  Monday  morning, 
and  returning  with  them  by  the 
river-side  to  Assouan;  but  those 
who  do  this  must  arrange  with 
the  manager  for  their  luggage  to 
be  sent  direct  from  the  Second 
Cataract  steamer  to  Assouan,  where 
the^  will  find  it  in  their  rooms  on 
their  arrival. 


We  are  at  Philae,  5  miles  from 
Assouan.  Now  we  have  left  the 
confines  of  Egypt  proper,  and  have 
entered  Nubia.  The  steamer  by 
which  we  continue  our  voyage  is 
waiting  our  arrival ;  our  baggage 
has  been  transferred  from  the  other 
steamer.  The  starting  takes  place 
soon  after  we  have  got  on  board. 

Nubia  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  south  by 
Abyssinia,  on  the  east  by  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  west  by  the  Sahara.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  handsome  mulatto 
race.  Their  manners  are  more 
simple  than  their  neighbours  in 
the  Egyptian  X)ortion  of  the  Nile 
Valley,  and  they  are  in  great  re- 
quest as  servants  in  the  cities  of 
Egypt.  .The  population  of  the 
whole  country  does  not  exceed 
150,000. 

The  inhabitants  are  very  poor, 
the  date  palm  being  their  chief 
resource.  They  irrigate  their  land 
with  sakias,  whose  creaking  is 
ceaselessly  heard  throughout  Nubia. 
The  caster  -  oil  plant  is  largely 
grown,  and  vrith  this  oil  the 
Nubians  lubricate  their  skins  and 
saturate  their  hair. 

The  district  south  of  E^ypt  is  in 
the  Bible  spoken  of  as  Cusn,  a  term 
frequently  translated  as  Ethiopia 
in  our  version.     The  natives  were 
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evidently  black,  as  Jeremiah  asks, 
''Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his 
skin?"  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  in- 
habitants as  "  men  of  stature." 
From  the  first  verse  of  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Numbers  we  find  that 
the  marriage  of  Moses  with  a 
Oushite  woman  was  the  occasion  of 
murmuring  on  the  part  of  Aaron 
and  Miriam. 

Leaving  Assouan,  we  pass  Dabod, 
where  there  is  a  ruined  temple  of 
Isis.  Before  arriving  at  Grertdssee 
the  scenery  of  the  river  is  very 
fine. 

At  Oertd8se{'^ ,)»ie  a  few  columns 
of  a  ruined  temple. 

Tafah  (W.).  Remains  of  two 
temples. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  Tafah  the 
"  Gates  of  Kalabsheh,"  or  El  Bab, 
are  passed,  a  narrow  part  of  the 
river  where  the  mountains  bend 
inward  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  confine  its  channel  between 
huge  cliffs. 

At  Kalabsheh  (W.),  whose  in- 
habitants have  long  been  noted  for 
their  courage,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
largest  of  the  Nubian  temples.  The 
propylon,  112  ft.  long,  60  ft.  high, 
and  20  ft.  thick,  was  never  com- 
pleted. The  temple  dates  from  the 
time  of  Augustus. 

At  Bayt-d'  Welly  ( W. )  is  a  smaller 
temple  dedicated  to  Amunre, 
Kneph,  and  Anoiike  by  Barneses 

After  passing  through  some  deso- 
late country,  we  reach  Dendoor, 
where  are  ruins  of  a  temple  at  the 
time  of  Augustus. 

Kostamneh  (W.).  At  this  place 
the  Nile  can  be  forded  in  May. 
Dakkek  (W.)  has  a  temple  of 
Hermes  Trismegistus,  and  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  famed  Ethio- 
pian magi. 

Maharraker  has  a  picturesque 
temple,  overthrown,  except  two 
rows  of  columns. 

Wady  Saboahy  or  Valley  of  the 
Lions,  so-called  from  the  dromos 
of  sphinxes  once  leading  up  to  a 
temple  of  Barneses,  constructed  of 
granite,  with  the  sanctuary  exca- 


vated in  the  solid  rock.  Of  the 
temple  the  two  towers  of  the  pylon, 
the  Osiride  columns  of  the  area, 
and  the  interior  chambers,  still  re- 
main. Here  the  Arabic  language 
ceases  to  be  spoken,  and  the  Nubian 
only  is  in  use. 

Korosko  (E.),  though  a  consider- 
able place  of  traffic,  is  scarcely  even 
a  village.  There  are  a  few  scat- 
tered huts  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountain. 

Derr  (123  miles  from  Philse),  the 
capital  of  Lower  Nubia,  is  a  col- 
lection of  huts,  surrounded  by  palm 
groves  and  gardens.  It  contains 
800  inhabitants.  There  is  an  in- 
ferior temple  of  the  time  of  Bameses 
II.  here.  Crocodiles  abound  in  the 
Nile  in  this  vicinity. 

Ibreem  (E.)  is  the  supposed  site 
of  Primis  Parva.  The  neighbour- 
hood is  famous  for  its  dates. 

Aboo-Simbel,  or  Ipsambool  (170 
miles  S.  of  Philse,  and  46  from  the 
Second  Cataract),  contains  the  most 
interesting  monuments  to  be  found 
in  Nubia.  Prime,  in  his  "Boat 
Life  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,"  says  the 
Great  Temple  "is  the  most  im- 
pressive of  the  monuments  of  Egyp- 
tian grandeur:  I  say  the  most 
impressive,  because  here  is  all  that 
can  impress  the  heart.  Here  are 
the  remains  of  ancient  wealth, 
splendour,  and  taste  united.  Here 
the  sublime  idea  of  the  great  Sesos- 
tris  stands  graven  on  the  rock,  and 
the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century 
after  Christ  respond  with  their 
hearts  to  the  call  which  the  man  of 
the  fourteenth  before  Christ  utters 
from  the  face  of  the  mountain. 

"The  exterior  of  the  Great 
Temple  is  in  a  niche  cut  in  the  face 
of  tne  mountain.  Three  of  the 
most  splendid  of  Egyptian  Colossi 
sit  on  thrones  carved  out  of  the 
face  of  the  rock.  There  is  another 
throne  tenantless,  for  the  Colossus 
who  once  sat  there  has  fallen  to 
ruins.  A  frieze  of  little  monkeys 
runs  across  near  the  summit  of  the 
fa9ade.  The  desert  sand  has  drifted 
across  the  foot  of  the  temple,  so 
that  of  one  Colossus  only  the  head 
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and  neck  are  seen.  These  immense 
statues  measure  66  ft.  in  height, 
the  forefinger  of  each  being  a  yard 
long.  The  facade  of  the  temple  is 
nearly  100  feet  in  height. 

Over  the  ridge  of  sand  30  ft. 
high,  the  doorway  between  the  two 
centre  statues  can  be  entered,  and 
the  interior  of  the  temple  explored. 
Candles  must  be  provided  to  ex- 
amine the  sculptures,  and  a  mag- 
nesium light  is  advlsible  to  get  a 
good  general  view  of  the  various 
chaml)ers. 

The  roof  of  the  grand  liall  is  sup- 
ported by  eiglit  immense  pillars  of 
square  stone.  These  pillars  are  of 
the  kind  called  Osiride,  each  being 
faced  with  a  statue  of  Osiris,  17  ft. 
high,  with  hands  folded,  and  calm, 
majestic  countenance.  The  second 
room  contains  four  square  pillars, 
then  there  is  a  corridor,  and  then 
the  adytum.  This  is  the  inner 
sanctuary,  with  an  altar  yet  stand- 
ing, before  four  seated  statues  of 
gods.  Here,  3000  years  ago,  the 
great  Seostris  offered  his  sacrifices. 

There  is  a  smaller  temple  near 
at  hand  dedicated  to  Athor,  who 
is  symbolised  in  the  form  of  a  cow, 
also  excavated  in  the  rock.  In 
front,  seven  large  buttresses  slop- 
ing backward  from  the  base  have 
between  them  six  standing  Colossi. 
The  interior  consists  of  a  hall  with 
side  chambers,  apronaos,  and  an 
adytum,  or  shrine,  containing  one 
mutilated  figure. 

There  is  yet  another  small 
temple  dedicated  to  Eameses  the 
Great,  which  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Andrew  M'Callum  in  Febru- 
ary 1874,  and  cleared  at  his  own 
expense. 

At  Aboo-Simbel  all  interest,  in  a 
tourist  sense,  ceases,  the  remainder 
of  the  journey  being  very  tame. 

Opposite  Aboo-Simbel,  at  FerAyg, 
is  a  small  temple  with  Egyptian 
sculptures. 

Passing  the  "Hill  of  the  Sun" 
on  the  east,  with  some  ancient  re- 
mains of  grotto,  tomb,  tablets,  etc., 
and  Farras  (W.),  with  blocks  and 
columns  probably  of  Roman  origin, 


and  the  castle  of  Addeh,  Wady- 
Halfa,  210  miles  from  Assouan,  is 
reached. 

Wady-Halpa  is  so  called  from 
the  halfa,  or  coarse  grass,  which 
springs  up  outside  the  irrigated 
portions  of  land.  "The  huts  of 
the  inhabitants  are  scattered  at 
intervals,  now  in  clusters,  now 
singly,  beneath  the  deep  shadow 
of  quite  a  forest  of  magnificent 
palm  trees ;  most  of  these  huts 
are  enclosed  within  mud  walls,  and 
they  stand  at  the  distance  of  some 
hundreds  of  yards  from  the  water's 
edge,  especially  when  the  Nile  is 
low.  But  on  either  bank  of  the 
river  there  is  an  emporium  on  a 
large  scale;  tents  are  pitched  on 
the  sand  ;  piles  of  bales  and  boxes 
and  bags  of  merchandise  are  ranged 
in  a  ring  or  square ;  and  in  the 
midst,  among  camel  furniture, 
saddles,  rugs,  and  cooking  utensils, 
the  owners  and  their  families  and 
followers  sedately  squat.  .  .  .  Then 
on  the  outside  lie  the  camels  rest- 
ing on  the  sands,  and  donkeys  are 
picketed,  and  big  savage  dogs,  with 
threatening  eyes,  are  the  sentinels 
keeping  guard  over  the  whole; 
fires  for  cooking  blaze  in  every 
such  encampment  as  evening  draws 
on  ;  and  the  men,  who  are  black 
as  ebony,  come  forward  as  we  ride 
by,  and  offer  assegais  and  spears 
for  sale.*' 

Except  when  enlivened  by  the 
encampment  of  traders,  the  scenery 
of  Wady-Halfa  is  dreary.  As  the 
frontier  garrison  of  Egypt,  it  has 
during  the  last  ten  years  been  a 
place  of  some  in^portance,  with  a 
considerable  garrison  of  black 
troops  under  English  officers. 

The  Rock  of  Aboo-Seer,  300  fL 
high,  is  about  six  miles  from  Wady- 
Halfa,  on  the  west  bank.  It  affords 
a  fine  view  of  the  Second  Cataract, 
which  is  about  seven  miles  in 
length,  along  which  space  the  river 
dashes  amongst  and  over  innumer- 
able rocky  islets,  some  being  lai^ 
stones,  others  rocks  of  considerable 
size,  while  some  are  really  islands, 
with  layers  of  sand  on  the  surface 
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of  the  rocks.  Around  these  islands, 
several  of  them  having  trees,  and 
live  being  inhabited,  the  waters 
foam  ceaselessly.  Far  in  the  south 
the  mountains  of  Dongola  are 
seen. 

Wady  Haifa  is  the  usual  return 
point  for  European  travellers,  and 
after  the  abandonment  of  the 
Soudan  in  1885,  no  persons  were 
allowed  to  go  beyond  it  for  fear  of 
the  dervishes. 

The  Captains  and  Crews  of  the 
Nile  steamers  are  all  natives,  who 
only  speak  Arabic.  A  dragoman  of 
Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  and  a  doctor, 
accompany  every  steamer. 
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Season  fob  Eastern  Tours. 

THE  early  spring  is  the  best 
time  for  the  tour  in  Palestine. 
Tourists  who  desire  to  visit  Egypt 
before  going  to  the  Holy  Land 
usually  select  the  winter  months 
for  the  Nile,  and  reach  Palestine 
during  March  or  early  in  April. 
Some  travellers  prefer  the  autumn, 
in  which  case  it  is  better  to  begin 
the  tour  at  Beyrout  and  terminate 
it  at  Jaffa. 

Money. — Much  the  best  method 
of  carrying  money  for  expenses  is 
in  the  form  of  circular  notes,  which 
are  issued  by  the  prominent  Lon- 
don and  Continental  bankers  and 
Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  and  are  every- 
where available.  A  certain  amount 
of  English  or  French  gold  coin 
should  be  taken. 

Money  Table.— An  English 
sovereign  is  worth  at  Jerusalem  120 
Turkish  piastres ;  a  Napoleon  is 
worth  at  Jerusalem  93i  Turkish 
piastres;    an    English    shilling   is 


worth  6  Turkish  piastres,  or  lOJ 
paras ;  the  franc  is  worth  4|  Turk- 
ish piastres. 

Passports.  —  In  landing,  pass- 
ports are  asked  for,  and  every 
traveller  should  be  provided  with 
one,  having  the  vis^  of  the  Turkish 
consulate  in  London. 

Expenses. — The  cost  of  travelling 
in  the  East  is  much  more  than  in 
Europe.  The  hotel  charges  in  Syria 
are  about  15  francs  per  day.  If 
travellers  avail  themselves  of  the 
hospitality  offered  by  the  monas- 
teries, the  cost  is  much  less.  Bae- 
deker puts  down  the  cost  of  a 
solitary  traveller  making  the  tour 
of  Palestine,  with  dragoman,  tents, 
etc.,  at  "60  francs,  or  12  dols.,  per 
day ;  for  two  persons,  100  francs, 
or  20  dols. ;  for  three  120  francs,  or 
24  dols. ;  for  four,  130  francs,  or  86 
dols.;  and  25  francs,  or  5  dols.,  per 
day  for  each  additional  member  of 
the  party.  This  should  cover  all 
the  expenses  except  wines.  Accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  several 
American  gentlemen  who  have  trav- 
elled in  Syria,  these  figures  are 
at  least  10  per  cent,  too  low  for  a 
liberal  and  comfortable  outfit. 

Mode  op  Traveluno.— Except 
between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  and 
between  Damascus  and  Beyrout, 
where  there  are  new  lines  of  railway 
and  the  old  carriage  road,  the  only 
mode  of  travel  is  on  horseback. 
The  Eastern  horses  are  generally 
docile  and  sure-footed.  Travellers 
should  be  carefal  in  hiring  horses  to 
see  that  they  are  sound  and  tract- 
able, and  can  always  have  English 
saddles,  as  the  Turkish  saddles  may 
be  found  uncomfortable. 

Travellers  unacquainted  with  the 
language  and  customs  of  Syria,  vdll 
find  it  necessary  to  employ  a  drago- 
man. These  men  are  contractors 
for  the  conveyance  and  care  of 
tourists,  supplying  horses,  tents, 
food,  and  all  necessaries  for  tours. 
They  act  also  as  interpreters  and 
conductors.  Great  numbers  of  dra- 
gomans are  to  be  found  at  Jaffa, 
Jerusalem,  and  Beyrout,  and  it  is 
easy,  with  the  aid  of  a  consul,  to 
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secure  the  services  of  those  who  are 
responsible  and  reliable.  It  is 
nsnal  to  enter  into  written  contract, 
to  be  attested  before  the  consal, 
specifying — 1.  The  exact  route  and 
duration  of  the  trip.  2.  That  the 
dragoman  is  to  defray  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  tour,  including 
horses,  transport  for  baggage  and 
effects,  food,  expenses  of  delay, 
backshiahj  or  gratuities,  and  all 
expenses  of  excursion  off  the  route 
indicated.  3.  A  good  tent  for  each 
two  persons  of  the  party ;  a  good 
and  clean  bed,  with  mattresses  and 
bedding  for  each  person;  and  food 
and  serviceable  camp  materials, 
tables,  chairs,  and  all  materials 
necessary  for  encamping. 

The  contracts  specify  also  the 
number  of  servants  to  be  taken,  the 
bill  of  fare  for  breakfast,  luncheon, 
and  dinner ;  that  the  dragoman  and 
his  servants  shall  be  courteous  and 
obedient,  and  many  other  stipula- 
tions necessary  to  tne  prevention  of 
misunderstanding.  Forms  of  con- 
tract are  kept  in  readiness  by  some 
of  the  consuls.  Americans  who 
defer  their  arrangements  until  their 
arrival  at  Jerusalem  will  be  assisted 
by  their  consul,  who  furnishes  blank 
forms  of  the  prox)er  contracts.  This 
arrangement  has  been  much  facili- 
tated by  the  establishment  of  rail- 
way communication. 

Dress,  Mbdicinbs,  etc.  —  For 
gentlemen^  light  tweed  suits,  and  a 
flannel  suit,  with  a  suit  of  darker 
material  for  wearing  on  particular 
occasions,  as  some  persons  prefer 
when  attending  divine  service,  or 
making  formal  visits,  to  wear  gar- 
ments of  this  kind.  Ladies  are 
recommended  to  take  a  good  woollen 
costume,  not  heavy  ;  one  or  two  of 
light  texture,  and  a  serviceable 
dark  silk.  Woollen  stockings  and 
strong  boots,  flannel  or  cotton 
shirts,  slippers  and  light  shoes,  a 
mackintosh  suit,  white  umbrella 
lined  with  green,  felt  hats,  or  "  hel- 
mets "  with  pugarees. 

.  Among  the  miscellaneous  articles 
which  may  be  found  advantageous 
are   leather   drinking-cup,    leather 


straps,  small  strong  writing-case, 
with  writing-materials,  green  spec- 
tacles, if  the  eyes  are  at  all  weak ; 
needles,  thread,  tape,  buttons,  and 
other  similar  articles  which  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  every  traveller; 
soap,  a  pocket  compass,  a  blue  or 
green  veil,  as  a  protection  not  only 
against  the  glare  of  the  sun,  but 
also  the  dust  A  good  opera-glass 
should  be  taken. 

Travellers  in  the  East  are  fre- 
quently subject  to  attacks  of  diar- 
rhoea and  ophthalmia;  and  as  a 
precaution  against  diarrhoea,  it  is 
best  to  wear  a  flannel  belt  round 
the  stomach ;  the  usual  remedies  at 
home  may  be  resorted  to  here  ;  con- 
centrated tincture  of  camphor, 
arrowroot,  rice  water,  etc.,  may  be 
taken. 

Headache  is  generally  the  result 
of  exposure  to  Uie  glarmg  sun.  A 
warm  bath,  and  then  cold  com- 
presses, are  the  best  remedies.  It 
is  always  well  in  the  East  to  pro- 
tect the  neck  and  head  with  a  good 
broad -brimmed  hat  and  pugavee,  as 
sunstrokes  are  not  uncommon. 

Ophthalmia  is  exceedingly  pre- 
valent. 

In  obstinate  cases  a  zinc  lotion 
should  be  resorted  to,  or  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver. 

All  travellers  will  do  well  to  take 
special  precautions  to  avoid  ex- 
posure to  damp  or  cold  night  air. 

If  any  medicines  are  taken,  the 
traveller  should  select  those  to  which 
he  is  accustomed.  In  addition,  it 
may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
following:  Quinine,  the  best  thing 
for  intermittent  fever;  zinc  eye- 
wash ;  pyretic  saline,  or  seidlitz 
powders  ;  a  roll  of  sticking-plaster, 
a  bottle  of  chlorodyne,  a  pot  of  cold 
cream,  and  a  supply  of  good  brandy. 

Travelling  under  the  Ar- 
rangements OP  "  Tourists* 
Agents." — We  have  already  in- 
dicated the  various  routes  between 
London  and  the  chief  places  in  the 
East,  the  cost  of  reaching  Alex- 
andria and  Jaffa  (the  starting-points 
for  tours  up  the  Nile  and  in  the 
Holy  Land),  and  have  stated  the 
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preparations  necessary  for  the  latter 
tour  and  its  cost.  From  what  has 
been  stated,  the  tourist  will  be  able 
to  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  his  projected  tour. 
If,  however,  instead  of  going  alone, 
or  forming  his  own  party  and  em- 
ploying nis  own  dragoman,  he 
should  join  one  of  the  parties 
formed  by  the  firm  of  Thomas  Cook 
<k  Son,  tourists'  agents,  the  cost 
would  be  considerably  reduced.  It 
is  claimed  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  all  the  English  and  American 
visitors  to  Palestine  for  many  years 
past  have  gone  there  under  the 
travelling  arrangements  of  the  firm 
named.  There  are  very  many  per- 
sons to  whom  the  facility  and 
economy  afforded  by  these  arrange- 
ments would  be  a  matter  of  import- 
ance, and  the  author  deems  it  his 
duty,  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
may  prefer  the  associated  plan  of 
travel,  and  its  economy,  to  quote 
some  of  the  printed  prospectuses 
issued  by  the  Messrs.  Cfook. 

The  following  are  the  shortest  of 
the  routes  from  London  to  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land  and  back, 
published  by  the  agents. 

They  will  enable  any  one  con- 
templating a  tour  in  those  countries 
to  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  as  to 
its  cost,  be  its  extent  or  duration 
what  it  may.  '  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  prices  quoted  include 
all  conveyances  and  the  cost  of 
living  on  steamer ;  in  fact,  all  the 
necessary  expenses  for  the  whole 
trip. 


Examples  of  Routes  and 
Fares. 

R&iUe  1. — London,  Paris,  Lyons, 
Marseilles ;  Messageries  steamer  to 
Alexandria  and  Jaffa  ;  riding  horse 
or  seat  in  a»  carriage  or  railway  to 
Jerusalem  and  back ;  returning 
same  way  to  London.  Tickets  good 
for  two  months.  Via  Dieppe,  first 
class,  £40,  168.;  second  class,  £29, 
8s.  Via  Calais,  first  class,  £42, 
6s. ;  second  class,  £30^  15s. 


RoiUe  2.— London,  Paris,  Turin, 
Genoa ;  Bubattino  steamer  to 
Alexandria,  Egyptian  steamer  to 
Jaffa ;  riding  horse  or  seat  in  a 
carriage  or  railway  to  Jerusalem 
and  back ;  returning  same  way  to 
London.  Tickets  good  for  two 
months.  Via  Dieppe,  first  class, 
£42,  Os.  9d.;  second  class,  £30,  78. 
9d.  Via  Calais,  first  class,  £43, 
12s.;  second  class,  £31,  lis.  9d. 

RmUe  3.— London,  Paris,  Turin, 
Genoa ;  steamer  of  the  Rubattino 
Line  to  Alexandria,  Egyptian 
steamer  to  Jaffa;  riding  horse  or 
seat  in  a  carriage  or  railway  to 
Jerusalem  and  back;  returning 
same  way  to  Jaffa  and  Alexandria ; 
Rubattino  steamer  to  Naples  ;  rail- 
way to  Rome,  Florence,  Bologna, 
Venice,  Verona,  Milan,  Turin, 
Paris,  London.  Tickets  good  for 
two  months.  Via  Dieppe,  first 
class,  £45,  14s.;  second  class,  £32, 
78.  6d.  Via  Calais,  first  class,  £47, ' 
5s.  9d. ;  second  class,  £34,  Is.  3d. 

Route  4.— London,  Paris,  Turin 
Genoa,  Spezia,  Piza,  Leghorn, 
Rome,  Naples ;  steamer  of  the 
Rubattino  Line  to  Alexandria; 
Egyptian  steamer  to  Jaffa;  riding 
horse  or  seat  in  a  carriage  or  rail- 
way to  Jerusalem  and  back ;  re- 
turning same  way  to  Jafi'a  and  back 
to  London,  as  per  the  itinerary  of 
Route  3.  Tickets  good  for  two 
months.  Via  Dieppe,  first  class, 
£43,  8s.  9d.;  second  class,  £31,  7s. 
Via  Calais,  first  class,  £45 ;  second 
class,  £32,  10s.  9d. 

Route  5.— Steamer  from  Liver- 
pool to  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and 
Alexandria  ("Papayanni"  or 
"Moss"  Line);  Egyptian  steamer 
to  Jaffa ;  riding  horse  or  seat  in  a 
carriage  or  railway  to  Jerusalem 
and  back  to  Jafi'a ;  Egyptian  steamer 
to  Alexandria,  and  "Papayanni" 
or  "Moss"  Line  steamer  to  Liver- 
pool.   First  class,  £33,  8s. 

The  following  supplemental 
Tickets  may  be  added  to  any  of 
the  above  Tours : — 

1.  Alexandria  to  Cairo  and  back, 
available  for  9  days ;  first  class, 
£1,  6s.  lid.;  second  class,  13s.  6d. 
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2.  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  Ismailia, 
Port  Said;  first  class,  £2,  5s.  7d.; 
second  class,  £1,  4s.  lid. 

3.  Tour  fi^om  Jerusalem  to  Beth- 
lehem, Solomon's  Pool,  Mar-Saba, 
Dead  Sea,  Jordan,  Jericho,  Jeru- 
salem. Three  days'  Tour :  for  one 
person,  £4,  10s.;  for  two  or  more 
persons  fares  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation. 

Cook* 8  Hotel  Coupons. — For  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  8s.,  8s.  9d., 
and  10s.  per  day.  Also  Special 
Cheap  Second  Class  Series,  7s.  6d. 
per  day,  full  board  ;  for  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  or  Port  Said,  13s.  jjer  day ; 
for  Shepheixi's  Hotel,  Cairo,  in 
January,  February,  and  March, 
15s.  per  day ;  for  Jerusalem,  12s. 
per  day;  Jaffa,  or  Beyrout,  10s. 
lier  day. 


Routes  and  Daily  Itineraries 

FOB  A  Month's  Tour  in 

Palestine. 

First  Day, — ^To  be  spent  at  Jaffa, 
in  visits  to  Simon's  house  (Acts  x. 
6)  and  other  historic  places. 

Second  Day, — Mount  horses  at 
an  early  hour;  ride  through  the 
orange  and  lemon  groves  of  Jaffa ; 
pass  the  traditional  site  where  Peter 
raised  Tabitha  (Acts  ix.  46-41); 
cross  the  Plains  of  Sharon  to  Ram- 
leh,  ascend  the  tower,  from  which 
is  a  good  view  of  the  whole  plain, 
from  the  sea  to  the  mountains. 
After  lunch  resume  the  journey  to 
Abu  Shusbeh,  the  ancient  site  of 
Gezer  (1  Kin^  ix.  16),  or  by  the 
direct  road,  ma  Eabab,  to  Bab-el- 
Wady,  where  the  tents  may  be 
fixed  for  the  night.  The  journey 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  may  be 
made  by  railway  in  about  4  hours. 

Third  Day. — Pass  along  by  the 
side  of  the  valley  of  Ajalon  (Joshua 
X.  12);  ascend  the  mountains  of 
Judea  to  Kirjath-Jearim,  where 
enter  into  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Joshua  XV.  9,  and  1  Samuel  vii.  1, 
2) ;  pass  in  sight  of  the  traditional 
birthplace  of  John  the  Baptist 
Luke  i.  39) ;  cross  the  valley  Kol- 


onieh,  passing  just  to  the  right  of  a 
village  of  the  same  name,  the  site  of 
Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv.  13] ;  halt  for 
lunch,  then  ascend  the  last  moun- 
tain before  Jerusalem,  and  in  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  the  city  comes 
in  sight.  The  Mountains  of  Moab 
are  seen  long  before;  also  the 
mountains  round  the  city  (iPsalm 
cxxv.  2);  pass  the  upper  pool  in 
the  fuller's  field  (Isaiah  vii.  3) ;  ride 
along  by  the  valley  of  Gihon,  in 
which  Solomon  was  anointed  king 
of  Israel  (1  Kings  i.  38) ;  enter  the 
Holy  City  through  the  Jafla  Gate. 

Fourth  Day, — To  be  spent  at 
Jerusalem. 

Fifth  Day.— B,ide  to  Mar-Saba ; 
cross  the  valley  of  Bephaim  (2 
Samuel  v.  8-25) ;  halt  at  Raphael's 
tomb  (Genesis  xxxv.  16-19);  then 
on  to  Solomon's  Pools  and  Gardens 
(Ecclesiastes  ii.  5) ;  pass  just  above 
the  site  of  Etam  (Judges  xv.  8-16) ; 
lunch  at  Bethlehem;  visit  to 
Church  of  Nativity  and  David's 
Well ;  cross  the  field  of  Boaz ;  see 
where  the  shepherds  watched  their 
flocks  by  night  (Ruth  ii.  and  Luke 
iL  8) ;  then  the  tents  can  be  pitched 
in  the  valley  of  the  Kildron. 

Sixth  Day, — Leave  very  early  ; 
ride  through  the  wilderness  of 
Judea,  four  and  a  half  hours,  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  Half-way  up  the  moun- 
tain, east  of  the  lake,  see  the 
ruined  castle  of  Machserus,  where 
John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded 
(Josephus,  AtU.  Book  XVIII.  v. 
2).  A  little  north  of  the  ruins,  see 
a  deep  valley  in  which  are  the 
warm  baths  that  Herod  bathed  in 
for  his  illness  (Josephus,  Ant, 
Book  XVII.  vi.  6).  Just  opposite 
the  head  of  the  lake  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain  is  Mount  Nebp. 
After  having  a  bath  in  the  Dead 
Sea,  ride  up  the  valley  to  the 
Jordan,  and,  if  circumstances  will 
allow,  bathe  at  the  traditional 
site    where    Christ   was    baptized 

i Matthew  iii.).  It  is  about  two 
lOurs'  ride,  from  the  Jordan,  across 
the  plain  to  Riha,  where  the  tents 
are  pitched  for  the  night,  on  the 
ancient  site  of  Gilgal  (Joshua  iv.  20). 
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Seventh  Day. — Visit  the  site  of 
ancient  Jericho  (Joshua  ii.))  and 
Elisha's  Fountain  (2  Kings  ii.) ; 
cross  the  valley  of  Achor  (Joshua 
vii.  24);  ascend  the  mountain  by 
the  side  of  a  very  deep  gorge,  in 
which  runs  the  brook  Cherith  (2 
Kings  xvii.  1-6) ;"  pass  the  site 
where  the  Samaritan  Inn  stood, 
and  the  spot  where  a  "  certain  man 
fell  among  thieves  " — that  is,  accord- 
ing to  tradition  (Luke  x.  30-34) ; 
lunch  at  Enshemesh  (Joshua  xv. 
7) ;  ascend  the  hill  to  Bethany, 
aoout  two  miles  from  Jerusalem 
(John  xi. ) ;  see  the  site  of  Mary 
and  Martha's  house;  also  tomb  of 
Lazarus,  etc.  (read  Luke  zxiv. 
50-51).  From  Bethany  are  two 
roads  to  Jerusalem,  one  over  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  other  round 
the  way  our  Saviour  made  His 
triumphal  entry  (Luke  xix.  37) ; 
pass  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane 
(John  xvii.  1) ;  cross  the  Kedron ; 
ride  round  by  the  north  of  the  city, 
and  enter  on  the  west. 

Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Days, 
— To  be  spent  at  Jerusalem. 

Eleventh  Day, — Leave  Jerusalem ; 
pass  the  tombs  of  the  kings ;  over 
Mount  Scopus,  where  the  traveller 
gets  his  last  view  of  the  Holy  City, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  pass  Nob  (1 
Samuel  xxi.  4) ;  then  Gibeah  of 
Saul  (1  Samuel  x.  26,  xiv.  2) ;  and 
Raman  of  Benjamin  (Jeremiah  xxxi. 
15 ;  Matthew  ii.  17,  18) ;  the  sup- 
posed site  of  Ataroth-ador  (Joshua 
xvi.  5);  and  take  lunch  either  at 
Beeroth  (Joshua  ix.  17  ;  2  Samuel 
xxiii.  37),  or  Bethel  (Genesis  xiii. 
3,  4,  xxviii.  11),  as  time  permits. 
After  lunch,  ride  on  to  Sinjil  or 
Turmus-Aye,  where  the  tents  can 
be  pitched  on  a  new  and  clean  spot 
for  The  night. 

Twelfth  Day. — ^Ascend  the  ridge 
to  Shiloh  (Joshua  xviii.;  Judges 
xxi.  19 ;  and  1  Samuel  iv.  17,  18) ; 
go  on  over  hills  and  valleys  to  the 
Plain  of  Mukhna,  then  make  a 
detour  of  an  hour  oflF  the  road  to 
visit  th«  tombs  of  Phinehas  and 
Eleazar,  son  and  grandson  of  Aaron 
(Joshua  xxiv.  33) ;  then  ride  up  the 


valley  to  Jacob's  Well  (John  iv.), 
and  Joseph's  Tomb  (Genesis  i.  21 ; 
Joshua  xxiv.  32);  from  the  tomb, 
go  up  the  valley  between  Mount 
Gerizim  and  Ebid,  or,  over  Mount 
Gerizim,  down  past  the  west  end 
of  the  town,  to  the  tents,  which 
will  be  pitched  north  of  the  town, 
on  a  piece  of  ground  hired  for  the 
purpose.  Nablous  is  the  site  of 
ancient  Sychar  or  Shechem  ;  it  was 
a  city  of  Refuge  (Joshua  xx.  7). 

Thirteenth  Day, — Leave  Nablous ; 
ride  down  a  fertile  and  well-culti- 
vated valley  to  Samaria  ;  ride  round 
the  plateau  on  which  Ahab's  ivory 
palace  stood ;  pass  through  the 
remains  of  a  colonnade  which  has 
stood  since  the  time  of  Herod.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  read  on  the 
HUl  of  Samaria,  1  Kings  vi.  24,  2 
Kings  vL  23-33,  also  Micah  i,  6. 
Ride  over  hills  and  fertile  valleys 
to  Dothan  (2  Kings  vi.  13-19,  and 
Genesis  xxxvii.  1^50).  It  is  two 
and  a  half  hours'  ride  from  Dotham 
to  Jenin  (Engannim),  where  the  tents 
will  be  pitched  to  the  north-east  of 
the  village,  on  the  Plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon,  which  is  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains—on the  south,  the  hills  of 
Samaria;  west,  Mount  Carmel; 
north-west,  the  hills  of  Galilee; 
and  north-east,  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa  (2  Samuel  i,  21-27). 

Fourteenth  Day, — Cross  the  plain, 
in  two  hours,  to  Jezreel  (1  Kings 
xxi. ;  2  Kings  ix.  11-37) ;  then  down 
the  valley,  half  an  hour  at  Gideon's 
fountain  (Judges  vii.  5,  6).  After 
one  hour's  ride  from  the  fountain, 
halt  for  lunch  under  the  lemon  trees 
at  Shunem,  then  ride  round  little 
Hermon,  one  hour  to  Nain  (Luke 
vii.  2).  Good  riders  can  go  to  Endor 
in  one  hour  from  Nain.  In  two 
and  a  half  hours  from  Nain  can  be 
reached  the  tents  pitched  on  the 
threshing-floors  south  of  Nazareth. 

Fifteenth  Day, — To  be  spent  at 
Nazareth,  where  there  is  an  English 
Church.  Visit  Miss  Dickson's  girls' 
school  (one  of  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try), from  which  is  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

Sixteenth  Day, — Leave   for   Ti- 
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berias ;  pass  Gath  Hepher  (2  Kings 
ziv.  25);  visit  Cana  of  Galilee 
(John  ii.  6) ;  lunch  near  a  village 
called  Lubieh ;  ride  to  the  top  of 
Hom-Hattin,  or  Mount  of  Beati- 
tudes (Matthew  v.).  On  this  hill 
the  last  ffreat  battle  of  the  Crusades 
was  fought,  here  their  fate  was  sealed 
on  the  5th  day  of  July  1187  (700 
years  ago);  from  here  we  can  see 
the  site  of  Beth-Arbel  (Hosea  z. 
14.)  It  will  take  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  ride  down  to  the  tents, 
which  can  be  pitched  by  the  side  of 
the  lake,  between  the  town  and  the 
natural  hot  baths.  It  may  be  left 
to  the  draffomau  and  the  weather 
to  decide  whether  the  camp  for  two 
nights  be  fixed  by  the  side  of  this 
most  interesting  lake  or  not  Boats 
can  be  engaged  from  Tiberias  to  the 
head  of  the  lake  of  Chorazin,  Beth- 
saida,  and  Capernaum,  where  the 
camp  will  be  second  night  if  it  is 
decided  to  go  by  the  Waters  of 
Merom,  but  should  it  be  determined 
to  go  by  Safed,  only  one  night  can 
be  spent  at  the  lake,  as  a  day  more 
will  be  required  to  reach  Damascus 
by  Saturday;  we  will,  therefore, 
spend 

Seventeenth  Day  on  and  around 
this  beautiful  lake. 

Eighteenth  Day.— Ride  over  the 
highlands  of  Naphtali,  and  along 
the  Jordan  valley  to  Ain  Mellahah, 
or  Waters  of  Merom,  where  the 
tents  can  be  pitched  by  the  side  of 
a  nice  fountain  of  good  water. 

Nineteenth  Day,— BAde  up  the 
west  side  and  round  the  head  of 
the  great  marsh  that  surrounds  the 
Waters  of  Merom,  where  there  are 
numerous  buffaloes  and  Bedouin 
tents  ;  pass  to  the  right  of  Beth- 
rehob  (Judges  xvii.  28) ;  cross  the 
river  by  Hasbiyah  by  an  old  Boman 
bridge,  from  which  it  takes  three- 

Siarters  of  an  hour  to  reach  Tell- 
-Kady  (Hill  of  the  Judge),  Laish 
or  Dan  of  Scripture  (Judges  xviii. 
29).  Dan  is  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Palestine,  and  Beer- 
sheba  the  southern  (Judges  xxi.  1, 
and  1  Samuel  iii.  20).  Here  is  a 
fountain,  one  source  of  the  Jordan. 


It  takes  about  an  hour  to  ride  from 
Dan  to  CsBsarea  Philippi ;  here  are 
the  ruins  of  the  temples,  where  a 
few  hours  can  be  spent  with  in- 
terest. It  was,  without  doubt,  near 
this  place  that  the  Transfiguration 
took  place  (Matthew  xvl  13-28, 
and  xvii.). 

Twentieth  Day.— Leave  at  an 
early  hour ;  enter  Syria ;  ascend 
the  rough  slopes  of  Hermon  (if  the 
weather  is  fine,  visit  the  castle  of 
Banias,  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in 
Syria)  to  the  height  of  5000  feet 
above  the  sea -level,  past  a  village 
called  Mejdel  Esh  Shems  ;  its  in- 
habitants are  Druses.  It  takes  four 
and  a  half  or  five  hours  from  Banias 
to  a  village  in  a  deep  valley,  called 
Beit  Jenn  (House  of  Paradise) ;  halt 
here  by  the  side  of  a  stream  for 
lunch.  The  numerous  rock  -  cut 
tombs  in  the  side  of  the  cliffs  make 
one  think  that  Beit  Jenn  is  on  some 
ancient  site.  The  small  stream  of 
water  is  one  branch  of  the  Pharpar. 
It  takes  about  two  and  a  half  hours 
to  ride  from  this  place  to  Kefr- 
Hauwar,  a  place  properly  named 
*'Wind";  here  the  tents  ¥dll  be 
pitched  on  high,  clear,  and  dry 
ground.  In  the  village  is  the  re- 
puted tomb  of  Nimrod,  the  first 
mighty  hunter. 

Tvoenty 'first  Day.  — At  a  slow  pace 
it  takes  six  hours  from  Eefr-Hauwar 
to  Damascus ;  the  road  is  good,  and 
by  making  an  early  start  Damascus 
can  be  reached  in  time  for  a  hot 
lunch  at  the  hotel.  Soon  after 
leaving  the  camping-ground,  cross 
the  main  branch  of  the  Pharpar, 
and,  after  a  two  hours*  ride,  pass  on 
the  right  a  toll  and  come  into  the 
main  road.  Just  at  this  place 
tradition  has  located  the  spot  where 
Paul  was  converted  (Acts  ix.  3-8). 

Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third 
Days, — To  be  spent  in  Damascus. 
See  the  house  of  Judas,  the  house  of 
Ananias,  the  Lepers'  Hospital  (said 
to  be  on  the  site  where  Naaman's 
house  stood),  the  street  called 
"Straight"  (the  traditional  place 
where  Paul  was  let  down  by  the 
wall  in  a  basket),  and  the  bazaars. 
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etc.    Abraham^s  servant  was  from 
Damascus  (Gen.  xv.  2). 

Tioenty  -fourth  Day,  —  Leave 
Damascus  for  Baalbec  ;  follow  the 
carriage  road  for  an  hour,  by  the 
side  of  the  Abana,  to  a  village 
called  Dumar  ;  turn  off  to  the  right, 
ride  up  a  narrow  valley  between 
chalk  hills,  cross  a  dry  plain,  down 
a  fertile  valley,  througn  vine  and 
fig  orchards,  passing  a  few  ruins  of 
a  temple  built  by  the  daughter  of 
Kin§  Zenobia,  who,  according  to 
tradition,  conveyed  water  by  means 
of  an  aqueduct  from  the  fountain  of 
the  Abana  to  Palmyra.  Ride  up 
the  north  bank  of  the  Abana,  in  the 
shade  of  large  walnut  trees,  to  the 
fountain  of  Fijeh,  the  largest  in 
Syria ;  it  is  the  principal  source  of 
the  Abana ;  at  this  fountain,  near  a 
ruined  temple,  halt  for  lunch. 
After  lunch,  ride  along  by  the  side 
of  the  Abana,  passing  the  villages 
Der  Muknrrin,  Eefr-Zet,  and  the 
Town  of  Columns,  where  cross  the 
valley,  and  ascend  the  high  ground 
to  where  the  tents  are  pitched  in  a 
clear  place  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
mountain,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
the  reputed  tomb  of  Abel.  Just 
below  the  camp  is  a  town  called 
Suk,  surrounded  with  fruit  trees. 

Twenty -fifth  Day,— Soon  after 
leaving  the  camping-ground  pass 
through  a  narrow  gorge,  through 
which  runs  the  Abana.  See  on  the 
right  a  road  cut  through  the  cliff 
about  20  feet  in  depth  and  about  12 
in  width ;  here  are  two  Latin  in- 
scriptions which  say  that  the  cutting 
was  done  through  the  agency  of 
Julius  Verua,  about  164  years  after 
Christ.  Just  below  is  an  aqueduct ; 
by  passing  through  it  some  tombs 
cut  m  the  mountain  can  be  visited. 
This  place  was  known  by  two  names, 
Abila  (Josephus,  Ant.  Book  XX. 
vii.  1)  and  Abilene  (Luke  iii.  1). 
Bide  up  the  valley  through  the 
heart  of  Anti-Lebanon  on  to  a  village 
called  Zebdany,  in  the  midst  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  ;  halt  for  lunch 
by  the  side  of  a  spring  of  good  water. 
After  lunch  pass  to  the  left  of 
Bludan,  a  place  used  as  a  summer 


residence  by  the  consuls  and 
missionaries  of  Damascus.  Pass 
Ain  Hawar  and  Surghaya,  down  the 
valley  of  Yafufeh  to  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  near  which  the  tents 
can  be  pitched  for  the  night. 

Twenty-sioOh  Day.  —  Ride  to 
Baalbec  in  about  four  hours,  pass- 
ing in  sight  of  the  reputed  tomb  of 
Seth.  Lunch  in  or  near  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun. 

Twenty -seventh  Day. — Ride  down 
the  Plain  of  Bekaa,  between  Anti- 
Lebanon  and  Lebanon  proper ;  just 
before  crossing  the  Litany  can  see 
on  the  top  of  the  western  range  the 
ruins  of  Solomon's  house,  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon  (1  Kings  vii.  2). 
After  lunch  visit  the  reputed  tomb 
of  Noah  (only  70  yards  long) ;  pass 
throug:h  a  villB£;e  called  Muallaka 
(and  if  there  is  time,  ride  up 
through  the  large  village  of  Zahleh, 
which  has  about  12,000  inhabitants, 
mostly  Christians) ;  in  one  hour  and 
a  half  reach  the  tents  pitched  on  the 
plain  at  Estura,  near  the  diligence 
road. 

Twenty-eighth  Day. — Have  a 
seven  hours  ride  over'  a  good  road 
to  Beyrout.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
camping-ground  pass  a  ruined  castle 
built  by  a  Druse  prince  of  Lebanon. 

The  journey  from  Damascus  to 
Beyrout  may  be  made  by  railway  in 
about  9  hours. 

Twenty -ninth  arid  Thirtieth  Days. 
— To  be  spent  at  Beyrout,  where 
passengers  can  remain  (when  time  is 
not  an  object)  for  several  days.  It 
has  about  100,000  inhabitants; 
missionaries,  bankers,  and  consuls 
of  most  all  nations  live  in  Beyrout. 


Itinerary  op  Extension  to 
Palmyra. 

Twenty  -fourth  Day.  —  Leave 
Damascus  and  travel  by  the  village 
of  Duma,  E[han-el-Ekser,  an  old 
aqueduct.  Khan  Mesey,  a  Bedouin 
encampment,  Maksura,  an  old  ruin, 
to  Jerud,  the  ancient  Geroda,  where 
camp  (8 J  hours*  ride). 
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Twenty -ffth  Doy.— Proceed  to 
Atny,  a  salt  lake,  Nebky,  and  camp 
at  Deiratiey  (7  hoars'  ride). 

Tiffenty-sixth  Day, — Proceed  to 
Mohin,  passing  Haurin  on  the  left, 
thence  to  Euretaine  (10)  hours' 
ride). 

Ttoenty-aevenih  Day. — Proceed  to 
Ain-el-Wuul  and  camp  (10  hours' 
ride). 

Tvoenty -eighth  Day,  —  Complete 
journey  to  Palmyra  and  camp  amid 
the  ruins  (11)  hours'  ride). 

Five  days  to  be  spent  at  Pal- 
myra in  exploring  the  ruins,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  great 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  Great  Cen- 
tral Colonnade,  the  ancient  City 
Wall,  the  Castle,  the  Sepulchral 
Towers,  etc. 

Thirty-fourth  2>oy.-— Travel  from 
Palmyra  to  Ain-el-Wuul  (11)  hours). 

Thvrty-fifth  Day.— Continue  jour- 
ney to  Euretaine  (10  hours). 

Thirty -sixth  Day, — To  be  "spent 
at  Euretaine,  a  thriving  village, 
near  which  is  the  Sanctuary  of  Mar 
Ely&n. 

Thirty-aeventh  Day, — Proceed  by 
the  Convent  of  Mar  Ely&n  to  Mohin, 
then  to  Hafia,  and  camp  at  Ehan- 
el-Breij  (7  hours'  ride). 

Thirty-eighth  Day, — Proceed  to 
Ras  Baalbec  (71  hours). 

Thirty  -  ninth  Day,  —  Continue 
journey  to  Baalbec  (7  hours). 

Fortieth  Day,— To  be  spent  at 
Baalbec,  and  then  continue  journey 
to  Beyrout,  as  per  first  itinerary, 
arriving  at  Beyrout  on  the  forty- 
second  day. 


Daily  Itinerary  op  Desert  Tour. 

From,  CairOf  via  Mount  Sinaiy 
Oazay  and  BethUhern,  to  Jerusalem, 

First  Day. — Leave  Cairo  by  morn- 
ing train  for  Suez,  arriving  same 
evening  {Suez  Hotel), 

Sec(md  Day, — Leave  Suez  about 
8  A.M.,  sail  along  the  Red  Sea, 
reaching  Ain  Musa  about  12  noon. 
The  camels  and  camp  will  be  here 


in  readiness  for  the  journey  across 
the  desert. 

Third  Day.— Start  at  8  A.M.  for 
Wady  Wardan,  which  is  reached 
about  6.30  p.m.  A  break  is  made 
at  12.80  for  lunch. 

Fourth  Day,  —  Leave  Wady 
Wardan  about  8  a.m.  for  Wady 
Ghumndel,  supposed  to  be  the 
Elim  of  the  Scnptures  ;  lunch  at 
12.30,  arriving  about  6.30  p.m. 

Fifth  Day.  —  Leave  Wady 
Ghumndel  at  8  a.m.,  passing 
through  Wady  Taizibah,  a  very 
beautiful  valley. 

Sixth  Day. —Start  at  8  a.m. 
The  scenery  to  be  viewed  during 
the  ride  is  very  fine.  In  the  after- 
noon Pharaoh's  quarries  are 
reached.  These  caves  are  very 
low,  and  all  around  are  to  be  seen 
the  marks  of  the  tools  wielded  by 
the  ancients. 

Seventh  Day.— Start  at  7.15  A.M., 
passing  through  a  very  wild  and 
desolate  tract  of  country.  At  five 
o'clock  Wady  Feiran,  the  Bephi- 
dim  of  Exodus,  is  reached.  In  the 
surrounding  hills  many  caves  are 
to  be  found  which  served  as 
habitations  during  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  for  the  hermits  of 
those  periods.  On  the  top  of  a 
higher  nill  a  church  is  to  be  seen, 
which  is  supposed  to  cover  the  spot 
where  Moses  stood  to  watch  the 
battle  against  Amalek. 

Eighth  Day. — Ascend  the  hill  to 
view  the  church  above  referred  to. 
Prom  here  a  tine  view  of  Mount 
Serbal  is  obtained.  Leave  Wady 
Feiran,  reaching  Wady  Schekh 
about  5  P.M.,  and  camp  for  the 
night. 

Ninth  Day,  —  Leave  Wady 
Schekh  about  8  a.m.;  pass  through 
Nugh  Hawa,  or  Pass  of  the  Wind, 
from  the  end  of  which  the  first 
view  of  Mount  Sinai  is  obtained. 
Cross  the  plain  of  El  Raha,  the 
Rest,  and  encamp  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sinai  in  the  valley  of  Jethro, 
just  below  the  convent. 

Tenth  Day. — May  be  spent  in 
visiting  the  convent,  which  is  now 
open  freely  to    visitors,    who    are 
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shown  the  Chapel  of  the  Burning 
Bush.  This  chapel  contains  an 
altar,  on  which  is  a  gilt  plate,  said 
to  be  on  the  site  of  the  burning 
bush  seen  by  Moses  when  he  was 
called  to  his  special  work  as  leader 
of  the  Israelites.  The  library  is 
also  well  worth  an  inspection,  con- 
taining as  it  does  some  very 
valuable  volumes. 

Eleventh  Day. — Ascend  Mount 
Sinai,  passing  the  Fountain  of 
Moses,  the  Chapel  of  Santa  Maria, 
the  Needle's  Eye  (a  small  arch  at 
which  pilgrims  formerly  paid  toll), 
the  Chapels  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
In  the  Chapel  of  Elijah  is  shown 
the  cave  where  the  prophet  hid 
from  Jezebel.  On  the  top  of  Jebel 
Moosa,  which  is  7000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  there  is  a  modem  Turkish 
mosque.  From  the  top  of  this 
mountain  can  be  seen  in  fine 
weather  the  promontory  at  the 
south  of  the  Peninsula,  the  Gulf  of 
Akabar,  and  the  Red  Sea.  Proceed 
to  Ras  Sufsafeh,  which  tradition 
says  is  the  point  from  which  the 
Commandments  were  given.  From 
this  point  a  very  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  plain  of  El  Bahah, 
where  the  Israelites  encamped. 

Twelfth  Day.  —  Journey  along 
the  Wady  Schekh,  where  the 
scenery  is  very  fine. 

Thirtemth  Day.  —  Start  at  7 
A.M.,  getting  through  Wady 
Schekh,  and  enter  a  very  rugged, 
narrow  pass,  the  Wady  Slaf,  en- 
camping at  the  end  of  it  about  5 

P.M. 

Fourteenth  Day.  —  Breakfast  at 
5  A.M.,  and  start  immediately  for 
Serabid-el-Khadem.  On  the  way 
to  the  camp,  which  is  reached 
about  6.30,  pass  some  old  Egyptian 
mines. 

Fifteenth  Z)ay.— Start  at  8  a.m., 
and,  riding  for  two  hours,  reach 
the  foot  of  the  Et-Tih  range  of 
mountains,  which  are  crossed  on 
foot  in  about  two  hours.  Fossil 
shells  are  to  be  found  in  abundance 
on  these  hills. 

Sixteenth  Day.— To  be  spent  in 
the  Wady  Boutehgenah. 


Seventeenth  Day. — Breakfast  at 
6  A.M.,  and  start  at  7.30  a.m., 
along  the  Wady  Sheik,  which  is 
the  largest  wady  in  the  desert. 
The  hills  are  nearly  all  limestone, 
and  therefore  rather  trying  to  the 
eyes. 

Eighteenth  i)ay.— Breakfast  at  6 
A.M.,  and  start  at  7  a.m.  for  Nakhl, 
crossing  the  Wady  Tih,  in  which 
the  Israelites  wandered  during  the 
forty  years  assigned  to  them. 
Nakhl  18  a  fort  held  by  the  Turks, 
and  is  used  as  the  commissariat 
station  for  the  Mecca  pilgrims ; 
but  its  general  appearance  wUl 
produce  no  very  great  impression  of 
its  use  either  as  a  fort  or  anything 
else. 

Nineteenth  Day. — Breakfast  at 
6.30,  and  start  about  8  A.M.;  and 
after  passing  through  very  wild  and 
grand  scenery,  reacn  Wady  Grayah 
about  5  P.M.,  and  camp  for  the 
night. 

Twentieth  Day. — A  day  of  rest. 

Twenty-first  Day. — Breakfast  at 
6,  and  start  at  7.30  A.M.,  and 
encamp  for  the  night  at  Wady 
Mastaba. 

TvmUy-second  Day. — Breakfast 
at  6.30,  and  start  at  8  A.M.;  pass 
through  Wady  Sasa,  and  about 
10.30  enter  Wady  Muweileh. 

Tvxnty 'third  Day, — Breakfast  at 
6i30,  and  start  at  7.45  a.m.,  and 
encamp  for  the  night  in  Wady 
Ghurm,  which  is  reached  after 
a  very  interesting  ride  through 
pleasant  scenery  and  partially 
cultivated  land. 

Twenty-fourth  Day. — Breakfast 
at  6.30,  and  start  at  7.45  a.m.  In 
the  afternoon  Wady  Ghuzzeh  is 
reached.  Encamp  in  the  Wady 
Hascif. 

Twenty -fifth  Day. — Breakfast  at 
6  A.M.,  and  start  for  Gaza  or 
Ghuzzeh,  which  is  approached  from 
the  south  through  orchards  sur- 
rounded by  prickly  pear,  and 
encamp  outside  the  town.  Tele- 
grams and  letters  may  be  sent  from 
here  to  England,  etc. 

Twenty-sixth  Day. — Breakfast  at 
6.30,      and     then      enter     Gaza. 
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Amongst  the  interesting  places  to 
be  seen  are  the  Mosqne  of  Jami-el- 
Kebir,  the  Greek  Church,  the  re- 
puted site  of  the  Gates  borne  away 
by  Samson,  and  other  places  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Samson. 

Twenty -seventh  Day, — ^A  day  of 
rest. 

Ttoewty-eighih  Day,  —Breakfast  at 
5.30,  and  start  about  6.30  a.m.  for 
fieit  Jebrin,  encamping  for  the 
night  at  Zeiteh. 

Tioenty -ninth  Day, — Start  about 
7  A.M.,  Beit  Jebrin  being  reached 
about  8.30.  Beit  Jebrin,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  ancient  Gath,  con- 
tains some  very  fine  ruins.  Leaving 
Beit  Jebrin  about  12  noon,  Hebron 
is  reached  about  7  p.m. 

Thirtieth  Day,  —  Visit  the  ex- 
terior of  the  mosque  which  is 
supposed  to  be  built  on  the  site 
of  the  cave  o'f  Machpelah  and  the 
sarcophagi  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  Next  visit  Abraham's  oak, 
thirty-two  feet  in  circumference  at 
its  base.  After  about  half  an 
hour's  walk  the  junction  of  the 
Bethlehem  road  is  reached,  and 
here  the  camels  are  waiting,  and 
proceeding  on  the  journey  Solo- 
mon's Pools  are  reached  about  5 
P.M.  These  Pools,  as  will  be 
remembered  by  the  biblical  student, 
are  used  for  supplying  Jerusalem 
with  water. 

Thirty-first  Day.— Spend  the  day 
in  BetUehem,  visiting  the  Greek 
Church  and  the  supposed  place*  of 
interest  connected  with  the  birth  of 
our  Lord.  Proceed  via  Mar-Saba 
to  the  Eedron  Valley,  and  encamp 
for  the  night. 

Thirty-second  Day, — Start  about 
7  o'clock,  and  about  11  reach  the 
Dead  Sea.  After  lunch  leave  for 
the  Jordan,  which  is  one  and  a  half 
hour's  journey  from  the  Dead  Sea. 
Proceed  to  Jericho,  and  encamp  for 
the  night. 

Thirty -third  Day.— Start  about 
9  A.M.,  passing  Elisha's  Fountain 
and  Bethany,  arriving  at  Jerusalem 
towards  evening. 

The  foregoing  Daily  Itinerary  has 


been  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Cook, 
and  shows  the  exact  time  he  occu- 
pied in  the  Desert  Tour  in  the  spring 
of  1880,  and  provides  for  resting  in 
camp  every  Sunday.  Allowing  for 
the  rest  in  the  heat  of  the  day  for 
lunch,  the  average  time  occupied  in 
travelling  is  about  six  to  seven  hours 
per  day. 


Fares  for  Independent  Tours 
TO  Palestine. 

Available  for  one  or  more  persons 
ai  any  time  during  the  season. 

The  following  Itineraries  are 
shown  as  examples  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  under  Cook's 
arrangements  for  independent 
travel.  Tickets  can  be  supplied 
by  any  route  and  for  any  number 
of  persons.  Fares  for  Special 
Itineraries  or  parties  of  a  larger 
number  than  ei^ht  will  be  fur- 
nished upon  application. 

London,  Dover,  Calais,  Paris, 
Turin,  Bologna,  Brindisi,  Austrian 
Lloyd's  Steamer,  Alexandria,  Cairo, 
Ismailia,  Port  Said,  Jaffa,  month's 
tour  in  Palestine,  Bejrront,  Austrian 
Lloyd's  Steamer,  Jaffa,  Alexandria, 
Trieste,  Venice,  Milan,  Turin, 
Paris,  Calais,  London,  or  vice 
versa.  First  class  :  one  person, 
£143, 68. ;  two,  £240,  6s.  /four,  £420, 
8s.;  six,  £584,  13s.;  eight,  £749. 
Second  class  railway  and  saloon 
steamer :  one  person,  £135,  10s. ; 
two,  £225,  6s.;  four,  £389,  18s.; 
six,  £539,  9s.;  eight,  £688, 15s. 

London,  Dover,  Calais,  Paris, 
Turin,  Bologna,  Brindisi,  Austrian 
Lloyd's  Steamer,  Alexandria,  Cairo, 
Ismailia,  Port  Said,  Jaffa,  month's 
tour  in  Palestine,  Beyrout,  Athens, 
Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Trieste, 
Venice,  Milan,  Turin,  Paris,  Calais, 
London,  or  vice  versa.  First  class  : 
one  person,  £147,  19s. ;  two,  £250, 
Is. ;  four,  £438,  10s. ;  six,  £611, 138. ; 
eight,  £785,  Is.  Second  class  rail- 
way and  saloon  steamer :  one  person. 
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£140,  9s.;  two,  £235;  four,  £408, 
7s.;  six,  £566,  98.;  eight,  £724,  158. 

London,  Dover,  Calius,  Paris, 
Turin,  Bologna,  Brindisi,  Austrian 
Lloyd's  Steamer,  Alexandria,  Cairo, 
Ismailia,  Port  Said,  Jaffa,  six  weeks* 
tour  in  Palestine,  Beyrout,  Austrian 
Uoyd*s  Steamer,  Jaffa,  Alexandria, 
Trieste,  Venice,  Milan,  Turin,  Paris, 
Calais,  Dover,  London,  or  vice 
versa.  First  class:  one  person, 
£199,  16s.;  two,  £326,  14s.;  four, 
£634;  six,  £726,  16s. ;  eight,  £919, 
13s.  Second  class  railway  and  saloon 
steamer :  one  person,  £192,  6s. ;  two, 
£310,  12s.;  four,  £603,  17s.;  six, 
£681,  lis.;  eight,  £859,  6s. 

Note.— The  foregoing  fares  in- 
clude all  landing  and  embarkation 
charges. 

Quotations  for  Shorter  or  more 
Extended  Tours  will  he  given  on 
application  at  any  of  the  offices  of 
Thomas  Cook  k  Son. 

Supplemental  Fares, — Going  from 
Turin,  via  Oenoa,  Pisa,  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Taranto.  First  class, 
19s.;  second  class,  13s.  3d.  each 
passenger. 

For  Nile  arrangements,  see  page 
807. 


Provision  and  Conditions  for 
THE  Tour. 

Hotel  accommodation  after  leaving 
London,  for  five  days  in  Europe, 
consisting  of  meat  breakfast,  dinner 
at  table  d*h6te  (with  or  without 
wine,  according  to  the  ordinary 
provision  of  the  hotels),  and  all 
charges  included,  without  wine  or 
beer;  riding-horses  and  camp  or 
hotel  accommodation  in  Palestine 
for  the  time  specified  in  the  pro- 
gramme ;  60  lbs.  of  baggage  free 
while  with  the  conductor;  on 
French  railways  60  lbs.  is  allowed ; 
landing,  embarkation,  and  omnibus 
charges  paid  by  the  conductor; 
fee  for  admission  to  the  Mos(][ue 
of  Omar  at  Jerusalem.  English 
saddles  are  provided  without  extra 
charge.  If  through  any  irregu- 
larity in  the  sailing  of  steamers, 
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the  time  in  Palestine  should  be 
abridged,  10s.  per  day  for  such 
abridgment  will  be  allowed.  If 
the  time  has  to  be  extended  beyond 
the  time  stated  in  the  programme, 
extra  lOs.  per  day  will  be  charged 
for  hotel  accommodation.  At  the 
close  of  every  day,  when  in  camp, 
tea  or  coffee  will  be  allowed  to  each 
traveller  after  dinner. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  steamer 
service  in  the  above  projected  tour 
is  performed  by  the  French  Messa- 
geries  Maritimes.  These  steamers 
are  the  best  of  all  those  sailing  in 
the  Mediterranean.  They  are  clean 
and  comfortable,  and  the  second 
class  accommodation  is  so  good  as 
to  be  frequently  selected  by 
travellers  of  the  best  class.  The 
second  class  in  the  Italian,  Austrian, 
or  Russian  steamers  is-  hardly  to  be 
recommended. 


ROUTE  21& 

CAIRO  TO  ISMAILIA,  PORT 
SAID,  AND  JAFFA. 

THE  route  is  by  railway  from 
Cairo  via  Kalioob  and  Zaga- 
zig  to  Ismailia,  thence  by  steamer  on 
the  Suez  Canal  to  Port  Said.  Trains 
leave  Cairo  every  morning  for  Is- 
mailia. An  Egyptian  steamer  leaves 
the  latter  place  every  morning  for 
Port  Said,  and  the  Canal  Company's 
steamer  every  alternate  morning. 
Time  from  Cairo  to  Ismailia,  three 
hours  and  a  half;  Ismailia  to  Port 
Said,  seven  hours.  Fare,  first  class, 
Cairo  to  Port  Said,  about  £2,  68., 
or  11*50  dols.  There  is  an  alter- 
native tramway  route  between  Is- 
mailia and  Port  Said. 

ZSLgtLSlg  is  a  place  of  some  con- 
sequence, the  vicinity  producing 
cotton  and  maize.    There  are  thirty 
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steam  pressing  and  cleaning  cotton 
mills.  Its  population  is  20,000. 
From  this  place  the  railway  follows 
for  some  distance  the  course  of  the 
Sweet  Water  Canal. 

Here  also,  within  about  half  a 
mile  of  the  station  of  Zagazig,  at 
Tell-Basta,  M.  Naville  has  brought 
to  light  some  most  interesting  re- 
mains of  the  Great  Temple  of 
Bubastis,  the  ancient  city  of  Pi- 
Bast.  There  is  little  doubt  that  his 
discovery  will  prove  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  value,  not  only  to 
Egyptologists,  but  travellers  who 
may  find  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  remains  on  their  wav  from 
India  and  elsewhere  through  Cairo 
to  Alexandria. 

Most  of  the  cartouches  dis- 
covered are  those  of  Osorkon  II. 
and  Bameses  II.,  with  numerous 
statues  of  the  latter  monarch.  The 
mural  sculptures,  too,  are  particu- 
larly interesting,  representing  ap- 
parently a  great  festival  given  by 
the  king,  most  probably  on  his 
coronation  day.  Though  many  of 
the  walls  have  tumbled  down  and 
are  lying  about  in  blocks,  it  is  yet 
possible  to  gather  something  of  the 
subject.  But  most  curious  of  all' 
are  some  subjects  representing 
religious  dances  or  gymnastics  ex- 
ecuted by  the  priests,  some  of 
whom  make  fantastic  gestures, 
while  others  lie  flat  upon  the 
ground.  Nothing  in  the  least  re- 
sembling this  extraordinary  cere- 
mony hi5  previously  been  discovered 
upon  the  monuments.  A  frag- 
mentary inscription,  of  which  the 
remainder  has  yet  to  be  found, 
records  that  this  festival  '*  takes 
place  every  fifty  years."  The  hall 
in  which  these  curious  scenes  were 
discovered  was  entirely  constructed 
of  unpolished  red  granite. 

tftipa-nia.^  though  founded  in  1862, 
has  a  population  of  over  5000.  It 
stands  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Timsah. 
The  lake  is  five  miles  long,  and  the 
Suez  Canid  skirts  its  eastern  shore. 
There  is  a  tolerable  hotel  at  Ismailia, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Cook  k  Son. 

Steamers  leave  Port  Said  for  Jaffa 


several  times  a  week.  Particulars  of 
the  sailings  may  be  had  at  Cairo  or 
Alexandria. 

Gtoing  on  board  the  steamer  for 
Port  Said,  and  leaving  Lake  Tim- 
sah, we  soon  reach  the  heights  of 
£1-Guisr,  the  highest  point  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez. 

"  The  cutting  of  £1-Guisr  is  nine 
miles  in  length  (from  Lake  Timsah 
toBallah).  In  some  parts,  especially 
near  El-Guisr,  the  dredging  is  from 
sixty  to  seventy  feet,  the  full  per- 
pendicular depth  being  over  a 
hundred  feet.  In  1859,  when  the 
Company  were  employing  20,000 
fellahs,  or  native  workmen,  the 
greater  part  were  employed  here. 
A  narrow  channel  was  first  cut,  in 
order  to  float  the  steam  dredges, 
and  fill  the  shidlow  basin  of  I^ke 
Timsah.  This  channel  took  two 
years  in  cutting,  and  it  took  five 
months  to  fill  Lake  Timsah  with 
water." 

El  Fendane  is  at  the  head  of  a 
number  of  shallow  Isgoons,  stretch- 
ing down  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  first  of  these  is  called  Lake 
BaUah. 

Qimterali,  or  Kantarahy  is.  on 
the  great  Syrian  route  to  Egypt. 
It  stands  on  the  ridge  of  sand  hills 
separating  Lake  Menzaleh  from 
the  interior  lagoons.  The  desert 
approaches  very  near  to  this  town. 
Buins  in  every  direction  tell  of  the 
ancient  importance  of  the  place. 
It  was  a  frontier  city  of  Egypt  on 
entering  the  field  of  Zoan.  Its 
name  was  M^s6s,  and  it  was  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  Oms, 
the  oldest  Egyptian  deity,  typical, 
like  the  Greek  Apollo,  of  the  San. 
This  place  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  It 
was  the  spot  at  which  the  Asian 
tribes  must  have  entered  to  people 
Egypt.  Ten  miles  west  of  Kan- 
taran  are  some  mounds  marking 
the  site  of  Daphnse,  the  Taphannes 
of  the  Bible. 

Lake  Menzaleh  is  next  crossed. 
Water-fowls  abound,  geese,  ducks, 
herons,  pelicans,  and  flamingoes. 

Crossing  the  Pelusiac  branch  of 
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the  Nile  at  Kil,  and  passing  Ras- 
d-Ech  (on  an  island),  the  islands 
of  Termes  and  Toonah,  with  a  few 
ruins  to  the  left,  and  in  sight  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  Pelusium  to  the 
right,  a  low  liank  of  yellow  sand 
is  crossed,  and  the  terminus  of 
the  Canal  reached  in  the  harbour 
of  Port  Said. 

The  banks  of  the  Canal  (as  it 
crosses  Lake  Menzaleh)  are  formed 
of  the  dredgings  of  sand  and  clay 
brought  up  from  the  bottom.  At 
the  Port,  these  dredgings,  mixed 
with  lime,  have  been  hardfened  into 
the  stone  piers  forming  the  arms  of 
the  harbour. 

Port  Bald  {Hotd  de  Ftawx,  and 
Qooies  Grand  Hotd),  Port  Said 
is  140  miles  from  Alexandria,  which 
place  is  reached  in  eighteen  hours 
by  steamer ;  Jaffa  is  reached  in  about 
twelve  hours.  Population  about 
37,000.  The  town  is  regularly  laid 
out  on  foundations  consisting  cnieliy 
of  materials  excavated  from  the 
CanaL  It  stands  where  the  Canal 
pierces  the  low  sandbank  separating 
Lake  Menzaleh  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Port  comprises  a  quay, 
a  basin  of  137  acres,  and  a  dry 
dock  nearly  450  feet  in  length. 
The  roadstead  lies  outside  these, 
between  two  breakwaters  stretch- 
ing out,  one  7000  and  the  other 
6000  feet.  These  moles  are  twice 
as  far  apart  at  the  shore  ends  as  at 
the  ends  nearest  the  sea,  where 
they  are  only  800  yards  apart. 
The  moles,  17  ft.  wide  at  top,  are 
formed  of  an  artificial  concrete, 
formed  of  the  Canal  dredgings  and 
lime.  The  lighthouse  is  180  ft.  in 
height,  and  formed  of  concrete. 

Port  Said  is  supplied  with  water 
in  pipes  firom  the  Sweet  Water 
Canal  at  Ismailia.  This  place  was 
chosen  as  the  head  of  the  Canal  be- 
cause of  the  nearness  of  deep  water 
to  the  shore.  There  is  nothing 
particular  to  see  in  the  town ;  but 
some  visitors  will  be  interested  in 
noticing  the  Dockyutl,  Workshop, 
Transit  Basin,  Commercial  Basin, 
Dockyard  Basin,  Engine-House 
Basin,  etc. 


Landing  at  Jaffa.— If  the  tourist 
is  travelling  under  the  auspices  of 
Cook  &  Son,  he  will  merely  have 
to  ask  for  their  representative. 
Messrs.  Cook  k  Son's  boatmen  will 
be  recognised  by  the  name  on  their 
jackets.  If  travelling  independ- 
ently, let  him  have  some  French  or 
English  money  in  his  pocket  (not 
Egyptian);  let  him  associate  him- 
self with  two  or  three  others,  and 
get  into  one  of  the  swarm  of  boats 
around  the  vessel.  The  fare  ought 
not  to  exceed  six  francs  for  the 
party,  independent  of  the  cost  of 
conveying  baggage. 

Jaffa  (Hotd .-  Jerusalem), 

Conveyances.  —  Omnibus  from 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  daily,  from  the 
German  colony  ;  fare,  10  fr.,  or 
2  dols.  Other  carriages  may  be 
had  for  the  same  journey  at  50  to 
60  fr.  Horses  may  be  had  for 
excursions  in  the  environs  at  1  fr. 
the  hour,  or  for  the  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  in  one  or  two  days,  at 
10  to  15  fr.,  including  English 
saddle ;  baggage  horse,  8  to  10  fr. 

Jaffa,  or  Joppa,  signifying 
heavty,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  about  forty  miles  north-west 
of  Jerusalem,  and  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity.  Here,  according 
to  the  classical  myth,  it  was  that 
Andromeda  was  chained  to  the  rock, 
and  exposed  to  the  sea  monster. 
In  sacred  history  it  appears  as  the 

g)rt  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
avid  and  Solomon,  and  the  place 
to  which  the  cedars  of  LdnnMrn 
were  floated  from  Tyre  for  the 
building  of  the  Temple.  It  was  at 
Jaffa  that  the  Apostle  Peter  saw 
the  vision  which  corrected  his  Jewish 
prejudices  concerning  the  Gentiles 
and  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  In 
the  reign  of  Constuitine  the  Great, 
Jaffa  was  made  a  bishop's  see ;  but 
it  attained  its  greatest  prosperity 
in  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  when 
it   bectune   the  principal  landing- 

Slace  of  the  Crusaders.  In  1799 
;  was  stormed  by  the  French 
under  Bonaparte;  and  here  was 
perjpetrated  his  shameful  massacre 
of  Turkish  prisoners.    In  1832  Mo- 
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hammed  All  made  himself  master  of 
it ;  but  the  Turks,  with  the  aid  of 
the  British  and  Austrians,  took  it 
again  in  1840. 

The  house  of  Simon  the  Tannery 
now  the  Latin  Convent,  is  still 
shown.  There  are  three  convents 
— Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian. 

The  vicinity  abounds  in  orange 
groves,  and  the  fruit  is  of  excellent 
quality.  Just  outside  the  city, 
north,  is  the  German  Colony ,  which 
has  taken  possession  of  the  spot 
occupied  by  an  American  colony, 
whicn  was  unsuccessful  (1866).  The 
present  colony  numbers  about 
forty-five  families,  and  is  fairly 
prosperous. 


ROUTE  219. 

JAFFA  TO  JERUSALEM, 

AND  TOURS  ABOUT 

JERUSALEM. 

Distance,  40  miles;  time,  tisttallp 
10  to  12  hours. 

The  new  railway,  a  single  line,  has 
only  one  train  a  day  each  way. 
The  journey  takes  3^  hours  ;  fare, 
70  pi.  20  c,  return  ticket,  96  pi. 
Carriages  take  about  8  hours  ;  if 
riding,  take  two  days,  stopping  at 
Ramleb,  first  third  of  the  dis- 
tance {Hotel :  Rdnhardfs). 

IT  is  usual  to  go  only  to  Ramleh 
on  the  first  day,  where  there 
is  a  small  hotel,  or  where  accom- 
modation may  be  had  at  the  con- 
vent. There  are  two  routes  to 
Ramleh :  the  direct  one,  occupying 
in  a  carriage  three  hours  and  a  half, 
and  the  route  via  Lydda  (Ludd), 
which  requires  an  hour  longer. 

For  some  distance  after  leaving 
Jaffa  the  route  lies  through  a  suc- 
cession of  fruit  gvdens.    Passing 


these,  we  enter  the  Plain  of  Sharon, 
which  extends  from  Jaffa  to 
Cffisarea.  Soon  after  entering  the 
plain  we  reach  Yazur,  near  which  is 
Wely,  called  by  some  Abraham's 
Fountain.  At  this  point  the  road 
to  Lydda  goes  off  to  the  left.  Pass- 
ing the  modem  village  of  Surafend, 
we  reach  Ramleh,  the  general 
halting-place  for  lunch,  and  where 
those  who  prefer  not  to  go  through 
to  Jerusalem  the  same  day,  pass  the 
night.  The  hotel  accommodates 
twelve  to  fifteen  persons.  The 
Franciscan  Convent  is  clean  and 
comfortable. 

The  village  has  a  population  of 
about  8000.  In  ancient  times  the 
great  route  of  the  caravans  from  Da- 
mascus to  Egypt  crossed  the  route 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  at  this  point. 
It  was  a  camping-place  of  the  Cru- 
saders, and  Napoleon  had  his  head- 
quarters here.  The  Great  Tower 
near  the  town  is  interesting.  Some 
allege  that  it  and  the  ruins  about  it 
were  a  mosque  built  by  the  founders 
of  the  town ;  others  that  a  church 
was  built  here  by  the  Crusaders. 
It  is  square,  and  is  ascended  by  a 
flight  of  120  steps.  The  view  from 
the  top  is  very  fine.  Dr.  Thomson 
thus  describes  it : — 

"The  view  from  the  top  of  the 
tower  is  inexpressibly  grand.  The 
whole  Plain  of  Sharon,  from  the 
mountains  of  Judea  and  Samaria  to 
the  sea,  and  from  the  foot  of  Carmel 
to  the  sandy  deserts  of  Philistia,  lies 
spread  out  like  an  illuminated  map. 
Beautiful  as  vast,  and  diversified  as 
beautiful,  the  eye  is  fascinated,  the 
imagination  enchanted,  especially 
when  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
light  up  the  white  villages  which 
sit  or  hang  upon  the  many-shaped 
declivities  of  the  mountains." 

Ascalon  and  Gath  are  also  visible 
from  the  tower. 

The  other  route  from  Jaffa  to 
Lydda  is  the  same  as  that  we  have 
above  described  as  far  as  Wely,  or 
Abraham's  Fountain.  It  then  turns 
to  the  left,  and  soon  reaches  Ltdda. 
This  was  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of 
Palestine.     After  the  Captivity  it 
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was  occupied  by  the  Benjamites. 
After  the  de^ith  of  Julius  Csesar,  in 
the  time  of  Cassius  Longinus,  all 
the  inhabitants  were  sold  into 
slavery.  But  its  new  Testament 
associations  are  of  the  most  interest. 

^*  It  came  to  pass,  as  Peter  passed 
throughout  all  quarters,  he  came 
down  also  to  the  saints  which  dwelt 
at  Lydda.  And  there  he  found  a 
certain  man  named  Eneas,  which 
had  kept  his  bed  eight  years,  and 
was  sick  of  the  palsy.  And  Peter 
said  unto  him,  ikieas,  Jesus  Christ 
maketh  thee  whole  :  arise,  and  make 
thy  bed.  And  he  arose  immediately ; 
and  all  that  dwelt  at  Lydda  and 
Saron  [Sharon]  saw  him,  and  turned 
to  the  Lord  "  (Acts  ix.  32-35). 

The  principal  object  of  interest  in 
Lydda  is  a  church  dedicated  to  St 
George,  who,  according  to  tradition, 
was  bom  and  buried  here. 


RAMLEH  TO  JERUSALEM. 

Soon  after  reaching  Ramleh  we 
see,  on  the  left,  Jimzu,  the  ancient 
Girazo.  Less  than  an  hour  after 
leaving  Ramleh  we  pass  a  small 
village  on  the  right  called  Bareh, 
and  soon  after  El-Kubah. 

A  few  rods  beyond  the  village, 
and  before  descending  the  hill,  we 
have  a  view  over  the  Valley  of 
Ajalon,  where,  when  Joshua  ob- 
tained the  victory  over  the  five 
kings  of  the  Amorites,  the  moon 
stood  still  until  the  conquest  was 
complete.  "  Sun,  stand  thou  still 
upon  Gibeon,  and  thou.  Moon,  in 
the  valley  of  Ajalon  !  And  the  sun 
stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed, 
until  the  people  had  avenged 
themselves  upon  their  enemies." 
Ajalon  was  a  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan. 

Crossing  the  valley,  we  pass 
Latrunj  near  which  is  the  village 
of  Amvxis,  where  Judas  Maccabeus 
gained  a  victory  over  Georgias. 
Bir  Eyyub  (Job's  Well)  is  now 
passed,  and  we  soon  reach  Bab-el- 
Wady  (the  Door  of  the   Valley). 


ifere  it  is  the  custom  of  the  con- 
ductors of  Cook  &  Son  parties  to 
encamp.  Other  travellers  may  stay 
at  the  small  inn. 

Continuing  our  journey,  we  pass 
along  the  narrow  defile  csJled  Wady 
Aly,  crossing  numerous  hills,  from 
the  summit  of  one  of  which  there  is 
a  fine  view  back  upon  Jafi^a  and  the 
sea,  and  over  the  plain  of  Sharon. 
Passing  Abou-Gosch,  with  its 
ruined  church,  we  presently  reach 
the  top  of  a  hill  upon  which  is  a 
ruined  castle  callea  Kustal,  from 
which  there  is  a  fine  view,  which 
includes  Neby  Samwil,  which  tradi- 
tion pronounces  to  be  the  burial- 
Slace  of  Samuel,  and  the  ancient 
[izpeh.  Fi'om  this  point  we 
descend  into  the  valley  of  Kolonieh, 
and  [see  the  village  of  Ain  Karim, 
which  tradition  makes  the  birthplace 
of  John  the  Baptist. 

A  little  farther  on  Kolonieh, 
whence  to  Jerusalem-  is  about  four 
and  a  half  miles.  "As  the  wild 
high  tableland  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  approached,  the  traveller 
may  well  reflect  on  the  associations 
connected  with  the  road  he  is 
traversing.  Along  it  the  ark  of  God 
was  borne  in  triumph  to  Mount 
Zion ;  somewhere  along  the  route 
Christ  joined  the  two  disciples  on 
their  way  to  Emmaus.  From  age  to 
age  thousands  of  Iraelites  have  gone 
up  here  to  the  solemn  feasts  of  Jeru- 
salem. And  in  after  times  these 
desolate  regions  have  echoed  to  the 
tramp  of  Roman  legions,  and  the 
warcry  of  the  Crusaders." 

After  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill, 
the  Mount  of  Olives  will  be  seen  on 
the  east,  and  Scopus,  the  northern 
range  of  Olivet.  In  a  few  minutes 
more  we  pass  on  the  right  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Cross,  which  the  Greeks 
say  is  over  the  spot  where  the  tree 
grew  from  which  the  cross  was 
made.  To  the  left  is  the  German 
Orphanage. 

When  the  hill  in  front  is 
reached  the  traveller  will  behold 
Jerusalem. 

JERUSALEM  (Holds:  see  ''Ho- 
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TEL  List  **\  population  between  40 
and  50  thonsand. 

CONSULATBS.  —  There  are  both 
American  and  British  consuls, 
to  whom  application  should  be 
made  by  their  respective  country- 
men for  permits  to  visit  the 
mosques. 

Post-Officb.— Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  the  care  of  Thos.  Cook 
k  Son.  Letters  may  be  mailed  at 
the  hotels. 

English  Servicb.— Every  Sun- 
day at  10  A.M.  &  7.30  P.M.,  in  Christ 
Church  on  Mount  Zion. 

Jerusalem  stands  on  a  mountain 
ridge,  surrounded  by  limestone 
hills.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls  about 
39  ft.  in  height.  Around  the  walls 
are  thirty-four  towers,  and  in  the 
walls  are  eight  gates,  one  of 
which,  the  Golden  Gate,  has  long 
been  closed.    The  gates  are-r 

The  Jaffa  Gate,  which  leads  to 
Hebron ;  the  Damascus  Gate, 
called  Bab  -  el  -  Amud,  or  Gate  of 
the  Columns ;  the  Gate  of  the 
Tribes,  or  St  Stephen's  Gate, 
the  reputed  site  of  the  stoning 
of  Stephen,  leading  to  Olivet  and 
Bethany ;  the  Dung  Gate,  or  the 
Gate  of  the  Western  Africans, 
leading  to  Siloam ;  ZiON  Gate  ; 
Herod's  Gate;  and  the  New 
Abdul  Hamid  Gate. 

Streets.— iSf^rec^  of  David,  lead- 
ing from  the  Jaffa  Gate  to  the 
Haram ;  Street  of  the  Gate  of  the 
Column  runs  from  the  Damascus 
Gate  until  it  is  joined  by  the 
**  Street  of  the  Gate  of  the  Prophet 
David,"  under  which  name  it  con- 
tinues to  Ziou  Gate.  Christian 
Street  runs  from  the  Street  of  David 
to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  Via  Dolorosa  begins  at  tne  Latin 
Convent,  and  terminates  at  St 
Stephen's  Gate. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  the  first  object  usu- 
ally sought  by  travellers,  stands 
within  the  modem  city  in  the 
north-western  or  Latin  quarter. 
It  is  a  Byzantine  building,  in  the 
centre  of  a  spacious  enclosed  court. 
Entering  the  church,  the  first  of  the 


many  places  of  interest  pointed  out 
is  the  Stone  of  Unction,  where  the 
body  of  our  Lord  was  laid  for 
anomting  when  taken  down  from 
the  cross.  Lamps  hang  over  and 
surround  the  stone,  and  these  be- 
long to  Armenians,  Latins,  Greeks, 
and  Copts,  although  this  portion  of 
the  church  is  the  property  of  the 
Armenians. 

A  few  feet  to  the  left  is  a  stone 
enclosed  with  a  railing.  This  is 
the  Station  of  Mart/,  marking  the 
spot  where  she  stood  while  the 
body  of  Jesus  was  being  anointed, 
or  where  she  stood  watching  the 
tomb.  A  few  steps  farther  on,  to 
the  right,  and  we  enter  the  Bo- 
tunda.  The  dome  is  65  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  decorated  with 
mosaics.  It  is  open  at  the  top, 
and  is  supported  by  eighteen 
piers. 

Under  the  dome,  in  the  centre  of 
the  church,  is  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
It  lies  within  a  small  chapel,  26  ft. 
by  18  ft.,  built  of  marble.  A  low 
doorway  leads  to  the  Sepulchre 
itself,  the  western  chapel,  which  is 
very  small,  being  only  6  ft.  by  7  ft. 
The  marble  slab  shown  as  the  Tomb 
OF  OUR  Lord  is  much  worn  by  the 
lips  of  pilgrims,  and  is  cracked 
through  the  centre.  The  vestibule 
of  the  chapel,  called  the  "Angels' 
Chapel,"  contains  the  stone  wnich 
the  angels  rolled  away  from  the 
mouth  of  the  tomb.  Ju^t  at  the 
back  of  the  Sepulchre  is  the 
Chapel  of  the  Copts.  Being  in  the 
Rotunda,  we  see  on  the  north  of 
the  Sepulchre  an  open  court,  where 
Jesus  stood  when  He  said  to  Mary 
Magdalene f  "Woman,  why  weepest 
thou  ?  And  she,  supposing  Him  to 
be  the  gardener,  said  unto  Him, 
Sir,  if  thou  have  borne  Him  hence, 
tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  Him, 
and  I  will  take  Him  away "  (John 
XX.  15). 

Ascending  three  steps  to  the 
Church  of  Sie  Latins,  we  enter  the 
Chapel  of  the  Apparition,  from  a 
legend  that  here  our  Lord  appeared 
to  Mary  after  His  resurrectum.  On 
the  left  is  a  painting  of  the  Last 
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Supper.  On  the  right  is  an  altar, 
and  on  it  a  stick,  called  the  Bod  of 
Moses,  by  puttine  one  end  of  which 
into  a  hole  over  the  altar,  a  stone  is 
touched  called  the  Column  of  the 
Scourging,  to  which  Christ  was 
hound  when  scourged. 

Turning  to  the  left  after  leaving 
the  Latin  Church,  we  come  to  the 
Sacristy,  where  the  sword,  spurs, 
and  other  memorials  of  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  are  shown. 

We  now  turn  to  the  left,  pass 
several  columns,  and  come  to  an 
altar,  below  which  are  two  holes 
in  the  stones ;  it  is  called  the 
Bonds  of  Ch/nst,  Near  it  is  a 
small  chamber  called  the  Prison 
of  Christ,  where  it  is  said  He  was 
kept  before  the  Crucifixion. 

A  few  steps  east  is  the  Chapel  of 
Saint  Longinus,  the  centurion  who 
said,  "Truly  this  was  the  Son  of 
Qod"  Near  it  is  the  Chapel  of  the 
Division  of  the  Vestments.  "  And 
when  they  had  crucified  Him,  they 
parted  His  garments,  castine  lots 
npon  them  what  every  man  should 
take."  Near  this  chapel,  down  a 
flight  of  twenty-nine  steps,  is  the 
Chapel  of  Helena,  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  as  it  is  where  the 
basilica  of  Constantine  once  stood. 
There  are  two  altars,  one  to  Helena, 
and  the  other  to  Dimas,  the  peni- 
tent thief. 

Descending  thirteen  steps  more, 
we  reach  the  Chapel  of  the  Finding 
of  the  Cross.  The  legend  is  that  the 
empress  was  divinely  directed  to 
this  spot ;  she  watched  the  digging 
until  the  three  crosses,  with  nails, 
crown  of  thorns,  superscription,  and 
other  relics  were  found.  It  being 
difficult  to  ascertain  which  of  the 
three  was  the  trtte  crosSf  a  noble 
lady  who  was  at  the  point  of  death 
was  sent  for,  and  as  soon  as  her 
body  touched  the  third  cross  she 
was  immediately  cured,  and  thus 
the  identity  of  the  true  cross  was 
established.  The  commemoration 
of  this  event  is  called  "  The  Iwoen- 
tion  of  the  Cross,"  In  this  chapel 
¥rill  be  seen,  in  a  slab,  a  beautiful 
cross,  a  bronze  statue  of  Helena, 


and  a  Latin  inscription  on  the 
wall. 

Returning  to  the  aisle  at  the 
head  of  the  steps,  we  find,  a  few 
feet  to  the  left,  the  Chapel  of  the 
Crown  of  Thorns.  Here  is  a 
column  on  which  tradition  says 
our  Lord  sat  "while  the  soldiers 
platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  and 
put  it  on  His  head,  and  they  j)ut 
on  Him  a  purple  robe,  and  said, 
Hail,  King  of  the  Jews !  and 
thev  smote  Him  vdth  their  hands  " 
(John  xix.  2,  8).  A  few  paces 
west  of  this  altar  is  a  door,  through 
which  we  enter  the  Greek  Church, 
larger  and  more  elegantly  decor- 
ated than  the  chapels  of  any  of 
the  other  sects.  Here  is  the  seat 
of  the  Patriarch,  and  also  a 
column  marking  the  centre  of  the 
earth,-  From  this  spot  the  earth 
was  procured  from  which  Adam 
was  made. 

In  front  of  the  Greek  Church  is 
the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Returning  to  the  aisle  through 
the  door  which  we  entered,  and 
turning  to  the  right,  we  find  be- 
fore us  a  flight  of  eighteen  steps 
leading  to  Calvary.  "And  when 
they  were  come  to  the  place  which 
is  called  Calvary,  there  they  cruci- 
fied Him,  and  the  malefactors  ;  one 
on  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on 
the  left"  (Luke  xxiu.  33). 

In  the  eastern  end  of  the  chapel, 
under  an  altar,  are  shown  three 
holes  in  the  rock,  said  to  mark  the 
place  of  the  three  crosses.  This 
chapel  is  also  called  Golgotha. 
Near  the  altar  is  a  brass  cover,  over 
a  rent  in  the  rock,  said  to  have  been 
made  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion. 
Farther  to  the  right  is  another 
altar,  with  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
set  in  diamonds.  To  the  south  we 
see  through  a  window  the  Chapel  of 
St  Mary,  said  to  be  the  spot  where 
the  mother  of  our  Lord  and  the 
beloved  disciple  stood  at  the  time 
of  tiie  Crucifixion,  when  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  incidents  in  gospel 
history  occurred:  "Now  there 
stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  His 
mother,  and  His  mother's   sister, 
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Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and 
Mary  Magdalene.  When  Jesus 
therefore  saw  His  mother  and  the 
disciple  standing  by  whom  He 
loved,  He  said  unto  His  mother, 
Woman,  behold  thy  son!  Then 
saith  He  to  the  disciple,  Behold 
thy  mother  !  And  from  that  hoar 
that  disciple  took  her  unto  his 
own  home. 

Descending  the  stairs  at  the  south- 
west end,  we  turn  to  the  right  and 
enter  a  chapel  under  the  Chapel  of 
the  Crucifixion,  where  were  the 
tombs  of  (rodfirey  de  Bouillon  and 
Baldwin  I.  In  the  eastern  end 
there  is  an  altar  standing,  it  is  said, 
over  the  tomb  of  Melchizedek. 

To  visit  the  Church  of  the  Ar- 
menians from  this  chapel,  we  turn 
to  the  west  a  few  paces,  past  the 
Stone  of  Unction,  and  behind  the 
Station  of  Mary  is  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  smaU  churcn, 
divided  by  pillars  into  three  chapels. 

The  Temple,  designed  by  King 
David,  and  executed  by  Solomon, 
rebuilt  and  restored  by  Zerubbabel 
and  Herod,  is  now  the  Mosqub  of 
Omar,  called  also  the  ''Dome  of 
the  Bock,"  or  Eubbet  es-Sukhrah. 
It  occupies  a  part  of  the  spacious 
area  known  as  the  JTaram  esh-Sherifj 
*  *  The  Noble  Sanctuary, "  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  1601  ft.  long 
on  the  west,  1530  ft.  on  the  east, 
1024  ft.  on  the  north,  and  922  ft. 
on  the  south,  and  is  entered  by 
ei^t  gates  on  the  west. 

Entering  by  the  gate  of  the 
Chain,  we  find  on  the  right  hand 
the  Mosque-d-Akday  and  before 
us  steps  leading  to  the  Dome  of 
THE  KOCK.  The  building  has 
eight  sides,  each  sixty-eight  feet 
long,  the  whole  covered  with 
porcelain  tiles,  and  a  frieze  of  tiles 
running  round  the  whole  building, 
upon  which  are  passages  from  the 
Koran.  There  are  four  gates, 
facing  the  cardinal  points. 

Tradition  states  that  when  the 
Cali{)h  Omar  took  Jerusalem,  his 
first  inquiry  was  for  the  site  of  the 
Jewish  Temple.  He  was  conducted 
to  the  spot,  then  a  huge  mound  of 


filth  and  rubbish,  and  here  he  built 
the  mosque. 

The  interior  is  gloomy.  It  has 
two  cloisters,  separated  by  an  octag- 
onal course  of  piers  and  columns  ; 
within  this,  again,  another  circle  of 
four  piers  and  twelve  Corinthian 
columns,  which  support  the  dome. 
The  fifty-six  stained-glass  windows 
are  of  great  beauty.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  tiles,  on  which  are 
portions  of  the  Koran,  as  on  the 
outer  walls  of  the  building.  The 
dome  is  ninety-eight  feet  high  and 
sixty-six  in  diameter,  and  is  of  wood. 
The  pavement  is  of  marble  mosaic. 

Many  Jewish,  Christian,  and 
Moslem  legends  hang  about  the 
rock.  Here,  according  to  the  first, 
Melchizedek  offered  sacrifice,  Abra- 
ham brought  his  son  as  an  offering, 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  stood,  and 
the  unutterable  name  of  God  was 
written.  It  is  said  that  the  circular 
hole  is  the  place  through  which  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifices  poured,  and 
was  carried  to  the  Brook  Kidron. 

In  the  Cave  beneath  the  rock 
will  be  shown  the  praying-places  of 
Abraham,  Elijah,  David,  Solomon, 
and  Mohammed.  In  the  centre  of 
the  floor  is  a  slab  covering  the  Well 
of  Spirits,  into  which,  the  Moslems 
say,  all  spirits  descend,  and  from 
whence  they  will  be  brought  up  at 
last  by  the  hair  on  their  heads. 
Others  alfirm  that  this  was  where 
the  blood  offered  in  sacrifice  on  the 
rock  above  poured  into  the  Kidron. 
The  late  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  was 
that  this  is  the  very  tomb  in  which 
the  crucified  body  of  our  Lord  lay. 

Many  Mohammedan  legends  will  be 
told  and  sacred  places  shown  by  the 
guide.  The  shield  of  Mohammed^ s 
uncle  ;  the  footprint  of  Mohammed  ; 
his  banner;  hairs  from  his  heard, 
eto.  ;  a  slab  with  three  nails  and  a 
half  standing  in  it ;  originally  there 
were  nineteen,  but  the  Devil 
knocked  them  into  the  stone  ;  when 
the  three  and  a  half  disappear,  the 
end  of  the  world  will  come. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Mosaue-el-Aksa,  but 
its  site  is  supposea  to  be  identical 
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with  the  magnificent  basilica 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Just- 
inian in  honour  of  the  Virgin. 
The  principal  objects  of  interest 
in  the  mosque  are  the  tombs  of  the 
sons  of  Aaron,  a  slab  in  the  pave- 
ment near  the  entrance,  probably 
marking  the  resting-place  of  some 
Knight  Templar.  The  pulpit  is 
exquisitely  inlaid.  It  was  made  at 
Damascus,  and  brought  here  by 
Saladin.  Near  the  pulpit  is  the 
praying-place  of  Moses,  and  at  the 
back  of  it,  a  stone  said  to  bear  the 
imprint  of  the  footstep  of  Christ. 

Leaving  the  mosque  oy  the  eastern 
door,  we  proceed  to  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  Haram,  and 
descend  by  thirty-two  steps  to  the 
so-called  Cradh  of  Christ,  a  small 
vaulted  chamber,  to  which  many 
legends  attach.  It  was  here  the 
infant  Saviour  was  brought  to  be 
circumcised ;  here  dwelt  Simeon  ; 
here  the  Vii^gin  was  entertained  for 
some  days  as  his  guest,  etc.  From 
this  room  we  descend  to  Solomon's 
Stables,  a  succession  of  pillared  and 
vaulted  avenues,  bearing,  as  some 
suppose,  all  the  marks  of  the 
builders  of  the  first  Temple. 

Returning  to  the  Haram,  and 
proceeding  along  b^  the  east  wall, 
we  come  to  a  stairway,  and  as- 
cending the  wall,  get  a  fine  view. 
Below  is  the  Valley  of  JehoshaphcU, 
the  Kidrofif  AhsalonCs  Pillar,  the 
tombs  of  St  James  and  Zachariah, 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  etc. 

A  little  to  the  north  is  the  Golden 
Gate,  according  to  tradition  the 
"Beautiful  Gate"  of  the  Temple, 
where  Peter  and  John  cured  the 
lame  man.  Many  other  objects  of 
interest  will  be  pointed  out  in  the 
Haram,  various  prayer  niches,  and 
the  foundations  of  a  wall,  prob- 
ably belonging  to  the  Fortress  of 
Antonia.  The  most  beautiful 
structure  in  all  Jerusalem  is  pro- 
bably the  Eubbet  es-Silseleh,  or 
Dome  of  the  Chain,  said  to  nave 
been  the  model  for  the  Mosque  of 
Omar.  It  is  also  csdled  the  Tri- 
bunal of  David. 


Objects  op  Intbrbst  in  the 
City. 

The  visitor  is  supposed  to  start 
from  the  Jafifa  Gate,  which  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city.  Enter- 
ing this  gate,  he  finds  an  open 
space,  on  the  left  of  which  is  the 
so-called  Toioer  of  David.  Zion 
Street  passes  to  the  east  of  the 
tower,  and  following  it,  we  reach 
the  Zion  Gate,  on  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  of  Zion.  Opposite  the 
gate  is  the  Armenian  Convent, 
within  which  is  the  church  of  St 
James,  where,  according  to  tra- 
dition, St  James  was  beheaded. 
Just  outside  the  gate  are  the  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  Gaiaphas,  and  a 
little  to  the  south  the  mosque 
called  the  Tomb  of  David.  Ad- 
joining the  Tomb  is  the  C<enacu- 
LUM,  or  the  Chamber  of  the  Last 
Supper.  It  is  a  plain  room, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  two 
columns  in  the  middle,  and  with 
pointed  vaulting  in  the  ceilinff. 
The  place  where  the  table  stood, 
and  where  our  Lord  sat,  is  pointed 
out  to  the  visitor.  The  room  is 
50  feet  by  30  feet.  In  one  part 
is  a  screen  where  mass  is  cele- 
brated by  Christians ;  in  another 
is  a  praying-place  for  Moslems. 

It  is  supposed  that  in  this  room 
the  disciples  were  gathered  when 
the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them, 
and  the  significance  of  St  Peter's 
reference  to  the  adjacent  tomb  of 
David  will  be  readily  seen :  "  Men 
and  brethren,  let  me  freely  speak 
unto  you  of  the  patriarch  David, 
that  he  is  both  dead  and  buried, 
and  his  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto 
this  day"  (Acts  ii.  29). 

Re-entering  the  city  by  the  Zion 
Gate,  we  pass  close  to  the  south 
wall,  where  formerly  were  the 
wretched  huts  forming  the  Lepers* 
Quarter. 

Following  the  south  wall,  we 
reach  the  Dung  Gate. 

A  few  steps  north,  and  we  see  the 
celebrated  arch  which  connected 
the  Temple  with  the  city  of  Zion. 
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It  is  called  Robinson's  Arch,  after 
the  name  of  the  great  American 
traveller  who  discovered  and  de- 
scribed it 

Following  a  crooked  lane  to  the 
north,  and  taming  to  the  right,  the 
Jkwb'  Wailino  Place  is  reached. 
There  is  a  low  wcdl  on  the  west  side, 
and  on  the  east  the  celebrated  wall 
of  lihe  Temple.  It  is  composed  of 
enormous  blocks  of  marble,  16  feet 
long  and  3  or  4  feet  deep,  mth.  a 
rough  panelled  surface,  and  a  smooth 
bevelled  edge  ;  live  or  six  courses  of 
this  masonry  at  the  bottom  bear 
smaller  stones  higher  up.  Some  of 
the  lower  may  have  been  disturbed, 
but  many  are  as  they  were  first 
laid.  A  strange  congregation 
gathers  here  every  Friday  afternoon 
from  three  to  five  o'clock,  from 
whence  they  go  to  their  synagogues. 
"  It  is  a  strange  place  to  stand  in, 
the  walls  towering  up  so  loftily, 
flowers  growing  in  tne  crevices, 
creeping  plants  swaying  to  and  fro 
lazily  in  the  idle  wind,  and,  at  the 
foot,  the  wailing  Jews.  Old  men, 
with  black  turbans  or  caps,  dressed 
in  dingy,  greasy  gabardine,  .  .  . 
the  Hebrew  Psalter  or  some  other 
sacred  book  in  hand,  the  body 
waving  to  and  fro,  the  lips  mutter- 
ing and  wailing  out  lamentation 
after  lamentation."  It  is  a  libel  to 
call  this  scene  a  "show  prepared 
for  the  benefit  of  visitors." 

There  is  a  beautiful  litany  some- 
times chanted  here,  a  fragment  of 
which  is  as  follows : — 


Reader.  Because  of  the  palace  which 

is  deserted — 
People.    We  sit  alone  and  weep. 
Reader.  Because  of  the  Temple  which 
is  destroyed, 
Because  of  the  walls  which 

are  broken  down, 
Because     of     our    greatness 

which  is  departed. 
Because  of  the  precious  stones 
of   the   Temple   ground  to 
powder, 
Because  of  our  priests  who 
have  erred  and  gone  astray, 
Because   of    our   kings    who 
have  contemned  God— 
People.   We  sit  alone  and  weep. 


A  short  distance  north  is  the 
Street  of  Davids  which  leads  to  the 
Jaffa  Gate. 

From  the  WaUing  Place  the 
visitor  may  make  a  tour  of  the 
vxdU  of  the  Haram,  Near  by  is 
Wilson's  Arcky  the  El  Burak  Pool, 
and  the  Serai,  residence  of  the 
Pasha.  Reaching  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa, and  turning  to  the  right,  we 
reach  the  Pool  of  Bbthbsda,  now 
dry.  We  next  pass  the  Gate  of  St 
Stephen,  and  proceeding  to  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  Haram,  we 
reach  a  spot  where  much  labour  has 
been  expended  by  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Bhind. 

The  Via  Dolorosa,  called  by  the 
residents  "The  Street  of  the  Palace," 
leads  from  the  Serai,  or  Palace,  near 
St  Stephen's  Gate,  to  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  In  it  are  the 
barracks,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
old  Castle  of  Antonia.  It  is  a 
narrow  street  roughly  paved,  with 
arches,  ancient  houses,  and  old 
mason-work.  "  No  one  can  traverse 
its  curious  zigzags  and  look  at  its 
*holy  places  with  indifference,  as 
it  is  sacred  with  the  tears  of  many 
generations  Of  pilgrims,  who,  ac- 
cording to  their  faith,  strove  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Lord. 
As  a  mere  hard  and  dry  matter  of 
fact,  however,  there  is  no  historical 
evidence  whatever  for  the  sacred 
sites ;  the  street  was  not  even 
known  until  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury." 

.  Starting  from  the  Serai,  or  resi- 
dence of  the  Pasha,  we  will  visit 
those  Stations  of  the  Cross  which 
are  outside  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

Pilate's  Judgment  Hall. — (1) 
The  holy  steps  (Scala  Santa)  were 
removed  to  Rome,  and  now  may  be 
seen  in  the  Church  of  St  John 
Lateran.  (See  page  680  of  this 
Guide  Book. )  The  spot  from  which 
they  were  taken  is,  however,  pointed 
out.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  is — 
(2)  The  place  of  the  Bindtno  op 
THE  Cross  upon  the  shoulder  of 
Christ.  Close  by  here  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  School,    "The  Sisters  of 
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Zion."  A  few  steps  farther  on, 
where  a  modem  arch  spans  the 
street,  we  enter,  on  the  right,  the 
Church  of  the  Sisters  of  Zion. 
Taming  to  the  right,  we  see,  behind 
a  little  altar,  a  part  of  the  Eccb 
Homo  Aboh.  The  arch  is  said  to 
have  been  connected  with  the 
Judgment  Hall.  '*  Then  came 
Jesus  forth,  wearing  the  crown  of 
thorns  and  the  purple  robe.  And 
Pilate  saith  unto  them,  Behold  the 
Man"  (John  xix.  5).  Descending 
now  into  a  street  running  north  and 
south,  and  turning  to  the  left,  is— 
(3)  The  place  where  Christ  sank 
under  the  cross.  The  columns  in 
the  comer  are  said  by  some  to 
mark  the  spot  where  they  compelled 
one  Simon,  a  Cyrenian,  to  carry  the 
cross  (Mark  xv.  21).  Turning  south 
to  where  another  street  joins,  we 
bend  sharply  to  the  right,  and  in 
the  comer  of  the  wall,  to  the  left, 
see  an  indented  stone  marking — (4) 
The  Impression  op  Christ's 
Shoulder,  as  He  leant  there  for 
support.  A  few  steps  west,  on  the 
left,  is— (5)  The  Hcyuse  of  St  Vero- 
nica, who  wiped  the  brow  of  our 
Saviour,  and  His  features  became 
imprinted  on  her  handkerchief.  On 
the  left  is  the  Russian  Hospitaly 
said  to  be  over — (7)  The  spot  where 
Jesus  said,  *'  Daughters  of  Jerusa- 
lem, weep  not  for  Me,  but  for 
yourselves  and  your  children" 
(Luke  xxiii.  28). 

There  are  two  stations  omitted  in 
the  foregoing  list — the  spot  where 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  met  His  mother, 
and  the  spot  where  He  leaned  a 
second  time  and  left  the  impression 
of  His  hand.  Also  in  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa may  be  seen  the  house  of 
Lazarus,  the  poor  man  of  the 
parable,  and  the  house  of  Dives,  the 
rich  man. 

The  Hospital  of  St  John.— 
A  short  distance  to  the  south-east 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, on  the  right  of  the  street 
running  east,  leads  to  a  handsome 
wooden  door  under  a  Gothic  portal, 
through  which  we  enter  the  Hos- 
pital (Mdristan)  of  St  John.    Here, 


in  the  eleventh  century,  were 
erected  two  Hospitals  for  Pilgrims, 
one  dedicated  to  St  Mary  Magda- 
lene, and  the  other  to  St  John  of 
Alexandria ;  the  former  for  females, 
the  latter  for  males.  From  these 
institutions  grew  the  famous  Order 
of  Hospitallers  or  Knights  of  St 
John. 

The  Bazaars  of  Jemsalem  have 
nothing  of  interest.  The  Com 
Market  is  in  David  Street,  and  it 
is  said  they  give  Scripture  measure, 
as  the^  always  shake  the  measure, 
press  it  down,  and  cause  it  to  run 
over.  **  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given 
unto  you,  good  measure  pressed 
down,  and  shaken  toother,  and 
mnning  over  "  (Luke  vi.  38).  , 

The  Church  of  St  Anne  is  one  of 
the  "  Holy  Places  "  of  Jerusalem, 
and  deserves  a  visit  on  various 
grounds  ;  but  a  permit  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  French  Consulate. 
It  is  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Via  Dolorosa,  near  to  St 
Stephen's  Gate,  and  was  founded 
in  the  seventh  century.  It  is  said 
to  mark  the  dwelling-place  of  St 
Anne,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin ; 
to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the 
Holv  Mother. 

The  Synagogues  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Jewish  Quarter  of  the  town, 
which  is  situated  to  the  east  of 
Zion,  can  be  reached  from  David 
Street  by  tuming  into  the  Street 
of  the  Gate  of  the  Prophet  David. 
There  is  nothing  interesting  in  the 
Jewish  Quarter. 

Outside  the  Walls.— For  a 
tour  round  the  city,  the  start  may 
be  best  made  from  the  Jaffa  Gate. 
We  descend  into  the  valley  of 
Oihon,  memorable  as  the  scene 
where  Solomon  was  crowned  and 
proclaimed  king. 

Manasseh  '*  built  a  wall  without 
the  city  of  David,  on  the  west  side 
of  Gihon,  in  the  valley,  even  to  the 
entering  in  at  the  Fish  Gate"  (1 
Chron.  xxxiii.  14).  Proceeding 
down  the  valley,  we  come  to  a  wall 
crossing  the  valley  from  east  to 
west,  on  which  is  an  old  aqueduct, 
built   to  convey   water   from   the 
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Pools  of  Solomon  to  the  Temple. 
The  wall  forms  the  northern  end 
of  the  BiBKBT  ES-SuLTAN,  or  Lower 
Pool  of  Gihon.  It  is  170  yards 
long  and  70  wide.  The  depth  varies 
from  35  feet  to  41  feet.  This  im- 
mense reservoir  may  probably  date 
from  the  time  of  Hezekiah;  its 
history  is,  however,  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  It  is  thought  to 
be  the  lower  pool  of  Isaiah  zxii.  9. 

Continuing  down  the  valley  of 
Gihon  on  the  west  side  of  the  city, 
we  come  to  where  it  turns  east- 
ward, and  is  then  the  Valley  of 
HiNNOM,  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine, 
with  steep  rocky  sides,  situated  on 
the  south  and  west  of  the  city,  and 
separating  Mount  Zion  to  the  north 
from  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel  and 
the  Plain  of ^Rephaim  on  the  south. 
It  formed  the  boundary  line  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin. 

The  Mount  of  Oliybs,  called 
also  Mount  Olivet,  is  an  inconsider- 
able ridge  lying  on  the  east  side  of 
Jerusalem,  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated by  the  narrow  Valley  of 
Jehoshafhat.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  magnificent  grove  of  olives 
which  once  stood  on  its  western 
flank.  The  road  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives  is  through  St  Stephen's  Gate, 
and  leads  by  a  stone  oridge  over 
the  almost  waterless  Brook  Kidron. 
Immediately  beyond,  at  the  foot  of 
the  bridge,  lies  the  Gabden  of 
Gethsemane.  The  ridge  rises  in 
three  peaks,  the  central  one  being 
2723  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  416  feet  above  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat.  The  southern  summit 
is  called  the  Mount  of  Ofence,  and 
was  the  scene  of  the  idolatrous 
worship  established  by  Solomon 
for  his  foreign  wives  and  concubines. 
The  northern  peak  is  the  supposed 
scene  of  the  appearance  of  the 
angels  to  the  disciples  after  the 
resurrection,  and  is  remarkable  in 
Jewish  history  as  the  place  in  which 
Titus  formed  his  encampment  in 
the  expedition  against  the  fated 
city. 

But  the  most  sacred  associations 
f  Christian  history  convei^e  around 


the  central  peak,  oi:  the  Mount  of 
Olives  proper. 

On  the  centre  summit  is  a  small 
village.  The  large  building,  be- 
longing to  the  Mohammedans,  stands 
on  a  site  which  from  the  earliest 
date  has  been  shown  as  the  place 
from  whence  our  Lord  ascended  to 
heaven.  There  is  a  large  courtyard, 
and  in  the  centre  a  small  octagonal 
chapel,  urUh  a  footprint  of  Christ. 
There  is  a  remarkable  echo  in  this 
chapel,  and  a  hymn  sung  softly 
with  the  proper  harmonies  produces 
an  extraordinarily  beautiful  effect. 
The  great  interest,  however,  of  the 
place  is  the  view  from  the  minaret, 
which  ought  to  be  seen  again  and 
again. 

The  chief  items  of  the  view  are : 
—The  Holy  City.  In  the  south- 
east quarter  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
where  Solomon's  Temple  once  stood 
South  of  it  is  El  Aksa,  once  a 
Christian  church  built  by  Justinian. 
North  of  the  Temple,  on  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  the  city,  is  the 
hill  Bezetha ;  and  on  it,  near  St 
Stephen's  Gate,  the  Church  of  St 
Anne.  West  of  Bezetha  is  the  hill 
of  Akra,  which  is  the  north-west 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  on  its  east- 
em  slope  stands  the  Church  of 
THE  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  a  little  to 
the  south-east  of  it  are  the  ruins 
of  the  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of 
St  John.  The  hill  west  of  Mount 
Moriah,  or  the  south-west  quarter 
of  the  city,  is  Mount  Zion  ;  the 
tower  of  David,  or  Hippicus,  stands 
near  the  Jaffa  Gate.  South-east  of 
the  tower  is  the  English  Church, 
and  south  of  that  the  Armenian 
Convent,  with  a  white  dome.  East 
of  the  convent  is  the  Jewish  Quarter, 
with  the  two  synagogues,  one  with 
a  green  and  one  with  a  white  dome. 
On  the  top  of  Zion,  south  of  the 
wall,  is  a  cluster  of  buildings ;  in 
the  midst  the  black  dome  marks 
the  Tomb  of  David.  Turning  east- 
ward we  see  the  mountains  of  Moab 
and  Gilead,  and  the  Jordan  Valley, 
the  course  of  the  river  marked  by 
the  dark  line  of  vegetation.  South 
is  seen  in  the  distance  the  round- 
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topped  Frank  Mountain;  nearer, 
almpst  below,  is  the  Hill  of  EvU 
Counsel;  to  the  west  of  it  is  the 
Valley  of  Rephaim.  Near  the 
north-west  corner  of  Jerusalem  are 
the  Russian  Buildings,  and  beyond, 
Neby  Samwil  (Mizpeh).  The  north- 
em  ridge  of  Olivet  is  Scopus^  be- 
yond which  is  a  small  village  among 
olive  trees,  named  Shafat.  To  the 
right  of  it  is  a  hill,  the  ancient 
Nob,  and  two  miles  beyond,  Gib- 
eah,  the  home  of  Saul ;  three  miles 
farther  north  is  Ramah,  the  birth- 
place of  Samuel. 

The  Garden  of  Oethsemane  is 
about  one-third  of  an  acre,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  covered  with 
stucco.  It  is  entered  by  a  gate 
under  the  control  of  the  Francis- 
cans. The  eight  olive  trees  are 
undoubtedly  of  great  age,  and  may 
have  sprung  from  the  roots  of  those 
which  were  here  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord.  In  the  garden  is  a  reservoir 
which  supplies  water  for  moistening 
the  ground  and  cultivating  flowers. 
A  series  of  rude  frescoes  on  the 
walls  represent  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Christ. 

The  monks  ^int  out  the  Chapel 
of  the  Agony,  in  a  cave  ;  the  rocky 
place  where  the  disciples  slept ; 
the  spot  where  Judas  gave  the  kiss 
qf  betrayal. 

In  the  bed  of  the  Eidron,  north 
of  the  road,  is  the  Tomb  op  thb 
Virgin.  A  flight  of  forty-seven 
steps  leads  to  the  church.  Here 
are  the  tombs  of  Joachim  and  Anne, 
the  parents  of  the  Virgin,  the  tomb 
of  Joseph,  the  husband  of  the 
Virgin,  the  tomb  of  Mary,  and  the 
Grotto  of  the  Ag«ny. 


FROM  JERUSALEM  TO 
BETHLEHEM. 

This  is  a  journey  of  IJ  hour's 
riding,  or  may  be  walked  in  a  little 
over  two  hours ;  distance,  5  miles. 
Leaving  Jerusalem  by  the  Jaffa 
Gate,  we  descend  into  the  Valley  of 
Gihon,  cross  it,  and  ascend  the  hill 


on  the  south-west  side  to  the 
"  Valley  of  the  Giants,"  leaving  on 
the  left  the  traditional  tree  on 
which  Judas  hanged  himself.  This 
plain  has  been  caJled  the  Valley  of 
Kephaim,  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Judah  and  Benjamin  (Joshua 
XX.  8).  It  was  here  that  David 
defeated  the  Philistines.  Before 
reaching  the  top  of  the  long  rise 
tB;e  traveller  will  see  the  Well  of 
the  Magi,  tradition  stating  that  the 
Wise  Men  knew  not  where  to  go, 
and  being  weary  with  their  journey 
stopped  to  draw  water,  when  they 
saw  the  star  reflected  in  the  well, 
and  under  its  guidance  they  fol- 
lowed to  where  the  young  child 
was.  On  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  the 
left,  is  a  large  building  belonging  to 
the  Greeks. 

Descending  the  hill,  in  about 
twenty  minutes  from  Mar-E]ya8, 
the  Tomb  of  Rachel  is  reached. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
site,  which  is  revered  by  Christians 
and  Moslems,  as  well  as  by  the 
Jews,  is  the  scene  of  the  touching 
story  of  RjEtchel's  death. 

She  had  journeyed  from  Bethel 
to  this  place,  on  the  way  to  Beth- 
lehem. "And  there  was  but  a 
little  way  to  come  to  Ephrath" 
(Bethlehem) ;  not  more  than  a  mile, 
and  within  full  sight  of  the  spot. 
Here  she  was  delivered  of  her  son. 
"And  it  came  to  pass  as  her  soul 
was  in  departing,  for  she  died,  that 
she  called  his  name  Ben-oni"  (i.e. 
son  of  my  sorrow) ;  "  but  his  father 
called  him  Benjamin  "  {i,e,  the  son 
of  my  right  hand) ;  "  and  Rachel 
died,  and  was  buried  in  the  way  to 
Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem.  And 
Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave : 
that  is  the  pillar  of  Rachel's  grave 
unto  this  day"  (Genesis  xxxv. 
16-20).  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  wooing  her,  seven  long  years, 
"seemed  to  Jacob  but  a  few  days 
for  the  love  he  bore  her."  And  as 
the  old  man,  long  weary  years  after 
her  death,  was  himself  drawing  to 
the  grave,  he  repeats,  with  tender 
memory,  the  story  of  his  loss. 
"  And  as  for  me,  when  I  came  from 
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Padan,  Rachel  died  by  me  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  in  the  way,  when 
yet  there  was  but  a  little  way  to 
come  unto  Ephrath ;  and  I  buried 
her  there  in  the  way  of  Ephrath ; 
the  same  is  Bethlehem"  (Genesis 
xlviii  7). 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
west  of  Rachel's  Tomb  is  a  village 
named  Beit  Jala,  the  residence  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Patriarchs. 
Population,  3000;  mostly  Greeks, 
ana  all  Christians.  At  this  point 
there  are  two  roads,  that  to  the  left 
going  direct  in  about  fifteen  min- 
utes to  Bethlehem ;  that  on  the 
right  in  about  one  hour  to  Solo- 
mon's Pools. 

The  views  of  Bethlehem,  as  the 
city  are  approached,  are  extremely 
picturesque. 

Betlilenem,  meaning  "  House  of 
Bread,"  celebrated  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture as  the  Birthplace  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour  and  of  King 
David,  is  now  a  small  unwalled 
town  of  8000  inhabitants,  nearly  all 
Christians.  It  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  most  interesting  country, 
and  the  views  from  the  roof  of  tne 
Latin  Monastery  (which  encloses 
the  cave  where  Christ  was  bom)  are 
very  beautiful  and  extensive.  In 
the  distance,  east,  are  the  mountains 
of  Moab  and  the  plains  of  Jordan  ; 
south  stands  the  hill  of  Tekoah,  the 
scene  of  the  pastoral  life  of  the 
prophet  Amos ;  beyond,  more  to 
the  east,  lies  the  wilderness  of 
Eugedi,  where  David  concealed 
himself  when  pursued  by  Saul,  and 
where  the  allied  armies  of  the 
Amorites,  Moabites,  and  others  en- 
camped when  tliey  came  to  fight 
against  Jehoshaphat;  north  is  the 
road  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Judea  and  Rachel's  Tomb. 
The  Convent  of  the  Nativity,  which 
encloses  the  supposed  manger, 
etc.,  is  a  large  square  building,  re- 
sembling a  fortress  rather  than  the 
home  of  the  recluse,  and  was  built 
by  the  Empress  Helena,  327  A.D., 
but  destroyed  by  the  Moslems  in 
1236.  It  was  restored  by  the 
Crusaders.      Within     it     is     the 


Church  of  St  Mary  or  the 
Nativity,  which,  like  that  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  is 
subdivided  among  the  Greeks, 
Latins,  and  Armenians.  The  church 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the 
nave,  which  belongs  to  the  Ar- 
menians, is  supported  by  48  pillars 
of  solid  granite,  each  3  ft.  in  thick- 
ness, and  17  ft.  high.  The  other 
portions  of  the  church  forming  the 
cross  are  walled  up.  At  the  farther 
.end  of  that  section  which  forms  the 
bead  of  the  cross,  is  a  sculptured 
marble  star  which  the  Bethlehem- 
ites  say  covers  the  central  point  of 
the  earth.  Here  a  long  intricate 
passage  descends  to  the  crypt  below, 
where  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have 
been  horn.  The  walls  of  the 
chamber  are  hung  with  draperies 
of  the  gayest  colours ;  and  a  silver 
star  with  the  words,  ^*  Hie  de 
Virgvne  Maria  Jesus  Christtts 
natus  est"  marks  the  spot  of  the 
Nativity.  The  manger  stands  in  a 
low  recess  cut  from  the  rock  a  few 
feet  from  this  stair.  The  wooden 
manger,  taken  from  this  spot,  is 
now  at  the  Church  of  Sta  Maria 
Maggiore  at  Rome  (see  p^e  680  of 
this  Guide  Book).  The  other 
objects  of  interest  in  the  church 
are  the  Chapel  and  Tomb  of  St 
Jerome,  who  became  a  monk  of 
this  convent  towards  the  end  of  the 
4th  century ;  the  Tomb  and  Chapel 
of  St  Paula,  a  Roman  lady,  founder 
of  several  convents  at  Bethlehem  ; 
the  Tomb  of  St  Eudosia ;  and  the 
nit  into  which  it  is  supposed  the 
Dodies  of  the  murdered  innocents 
were  cast.  The  Bethlehemites 
chiefly  gain  their  subsistence  by  the 
manufacture  of  crucifixes,  beads, 
boxes,  etc.,  of  mother-of-pearl  and 
olive  wood.  Some  excellent*  wine  is 
made  here. 

A  short  distance  south  of  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity  is  the  Milk 
Grotto,  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
seclusion  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
the  infant  Jesus  before  the  flight 
into  Egypt. 

Just  east  of  the  Milk  Grotto  is 
the  so-called  House  of  Joseph^  and 
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beyond  this  the  village  of  Beit 
Sahur,  where  the  shepherds  of  Luke 
ii.  are  supposed  to  have  resided. 
In  about  fifteen  minutes  the  Shep- 
herd's Field  is  reached.  A  very 
ancient  tradition  makes  this  the 
spot  where  the  shepherds  were 
watching  their  flocks  by  night,  and 
received  the  *'good  tidings  of  great 

joy." 

Objects  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bournood  are  David's  Well,  Cave 
of  Adullum,  and  the  Grotto  of  the 
Shepherds. 


JEEUSALBM  TO  HEBRON. 

BY  THE  POOLS  OP  SOLOMON. 

Hebron  is  21  miles  south-south- 
west of  Jerusalem.  As  far  as  the 
Pools  of  Solomon,  one  hours'  ride 
from  Jerusalem,  the  road  is  good. 

The  Pools  of  Solomon. 

The  camping  ground  is  just  out- 
side the  walls  of  the  khtu.  A  short 
distance  to  the  right  of  the  castle  is 
the  sealed  Fountain  of  Solomon, 
which,  it  is  said,  regulated  and 
secured  the  constant  supply  of 
water  for  the  Holy  City. 

The  pools  are  three  enormous 
cisterns  of  marble.  Their  measure- 
ments are : — 

"  Lower  Pool.  Length,  582  ft.  ; 
breadth,  east  end,  207  ft.  ;  west, 
148  ft.  ;  depth  at  east  end,  50  ft." 
fDr.  Thomson  says  that  "  when  full 
it  would  float  the  largest  man-of- 
war  that  ever  ploughed  the  ocean.") 

"Middle  Pool.  Distance  above 
Lower  Pool,  248  ft. ;  length,  423  ft. ; 
breadth  at  east  end,  250  ft.,  west, 
100  ft.;  depth  at  east  end,  99  ft. 

"Upper  Pool.  Distance  above 
Middle  Pool,  160  ft. ;  length,  380  ft. ; 
breadth,  east  end,  236  ft.,  west, 
229  ft.;  depth  at  west  end,  25  ft."— 
RcMnaon. 

From  the  admirable  state  of  pre- 
servation these  basins  are  in,  it  is 
difficult  to  realise  that  they  date 
from  Solomon's  time,  although  they 


were  restored  by  Pontius  Pilate, 
and  quite  recently  in  1865. 

Formerly  wate^*  was  supplied  to 
Jerusalem  from  these  pools. 

The  name  of  Solomon's  Pools  is 
taken  from  a  passage  in  Eccles.  ii. 
6 :  "I  made  me  pocla  of  water  to 
water  therewith  the  wood  that 
bringeth  forth  trees. 

Hebron. 

[There  is  now  an  hotel  {Kaminitz) 
at  Hebron,  besides  the  Russian 
Monastery,  which,  however,  does 
not  provide  board.  Travellers  who 
are  not  in  large  parties  can  be 
accommodated  at  one  or  two  Jewish 
houses  in  the  town,  or  at  the  old 
Lazaretto.  If  the  start  has  been 
made,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
from  Solomon's  Pools  in  the  early 
morning,  it  is  not  too  long  a  day's 
journey  to  return  there  for  the 
night.  This  is  the  plan  adopted 
under  Messrs.  Cook  k  Son's  ar- 
rangements.] 

Hebron  {AUiance-^Friendship)  is 
the  oldest  town  of  Palestine,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world. 

From  this  place  the  lad  Joseph 
went  forth  to  seek  his  brethren  in 
Shechem.  And  here  came  back  the 
sons,  bringing  the  blood-stained 
garment.  "And  Jacob  rent  his 
clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his 
loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many 
days." 

"Hebron  has  witnessed  many 
struggles,  notably  when  Joshua 
went  up  from  E^on,  and  all  Israel 
with  him  unto  Hebron ;  and  they 
fought  against  it ;  and  they  took  it 
and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword." 

It  was  here  that  David  lived  for 
seven  and  a  half  years  when  he 
reigned  over  Judah  alone.  Here 
Absalom  was  bom  ;  and  here  Abner 
was  murdered  by  Joab,  who  took 
him  aside  in  the  gate  to  speak  with 
him  quietly,  and  smote  him  there 
under  the  fifth  rib,  that  he  died  •  .  . 
and  they  buried  Abner  in  Hebron  ; 
and  King  David  himself  followed 
the  bier.     Hither  came  Absalom, 
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under  the  pretext  of  performing  a 
vow,  and  "  ne  sent  spies  throughout 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  saying,  As 
soon  as  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  then  ye  shall  say,  Absalom 
reigneth  in  Hebron."  The  other 
remaining  events  of  importance  are 
associated  with  places  yet  pointed 
out  in  Hebron,  the  Cave  of  Mach- 
pelah  and  the  Pools. 

The  Cave  of  Machpelah  is  no 
longer  a  cave  but  a  mosque— a  large 
building  of  massive  stones,  but  not 
of  a  pleasing  appearance.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  traveller  can  only 
stand  a  short  way  off  from  the 
entrance ;  he  dare'  not  enter,  the 
place  being  guarded  with  most 
jealous  care  by  the  Moslems. 


PROM  BETHLEHEM  TO 

MAR  SABA,  THE  DEAD  SEA, 

AND  THE  JORDAN. 

To  Mar  Saba  is  about  three  hours' 
journey.  The  route  is  past  the 
Field  of  the  Shepherds;  then  in 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  a 
hill  is  ascended,  from  which  the  last 
view  of  Bethlehem  is  obtained. 

The  Convent  of  Mar  Saba  is  in 
the  midst  of  grand  scenery,  utterly 
barren  and  desolate.  It  is  a  gigantic 
structure,  built  in  terraces  in  a  kind 
of  amphitheatre  in  the  side  of  a 
mountain.  *' Having  entered,  we 
find  ourselves  in  one  of  the  strangest 
places  that  human  ingenuity  ever 
contrived  for  a  dwelling-place.  It 
is  a  series  of  precipices  witn  walls  of 
natural  rock  and  artificial  battle- 
ments. You  look  down  at  buildings, 
court-yards,  and  labyrinths  of  pas- 
sages, and  up  at  curious  holes  in 
the  walls — with  ledges  in  front — 
where  are  the  cells  and  dwelling- 
places  of  monks.  The  place  is  fiul 
of  mystery.  You  see  men  walking 
upon  these  ledges  of  rock,  and  turn- 
ing into  these  holes  in  the  walls ; 
and  you  look  upon  a  little  garden 
hanging  in  the  air,  as  it  seems,  with 
a  solitary  palm -tree  looking  wonder- 
ingly  down  into  the  chasm,  in  which 


are  more  buildings,  and  chapels, 
and  cupolas.  None  but  the  initiated 
could  ever  find  his  way  through 
these  mysterious  labyrinths,  and 
once  within  these  strong  walls,  woe 
to  him  who  would  force  his  way 
out!" 

Soon  after  leaving  the  convent, 
the  road  passes  through  wild  scen- 
ein^  and  along  a  deep  gorge. 

Proceeding  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  gorge  for  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  then  turning  to  the  right, 
we  cross  the  Eidron.  Before  us  is 
a  long  and  tedious  ascent,  but  when 
the  top  is  reached  a  fine  view  bursts 
upon  the  sight — the  vast  wilderness 
of  EngedL  Then  a  long  descent, 
and,  after  crossing  the  valley,  we 
enter  a  narrow  ravine  called  Wady- 
el-Nar  (Valley  of  Fire). 

Soon  after  leaving  the  ravine  a 
heap  of  small  stones  will  be  seen 
directing  the  attention  of  pUmais 
to  the  minaret  of  Neby  Musa  (Tomb 
of  Moses),  which  can  be  seen  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  left. 

The  Dead  Sea, 

called  by  the  Arabs  the  "Sea  of 
Lot,"  is  situated  in  the  south-east  of 
Palestine.  It  is  forty-seven  miles 
long,  wiih  a  varying  breadth  from 
two  to  ten  miles.  Its  average 
surface  is  lower  than  that  of  any 
water  known,  being  1293  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
greatest  depth  is  1310  feet.  The 
shape  is  an  elongated  oval.  It  is 
fed  by  the  Jordan  and  many  other 
streams,  but  has  no  apparent  outlet, 
its  superfluous  water  being  supposed 
to  be  carried  off  entirely  by  evapora- 
tion. Along  the  eastern  and  western 
borders  there  are  lines  of  bold, 
perpendicular  cliffs,  rising  to  an 
elevation  of  1000  ft.  on  the  west 
and  2000  ft.  on  the  east.  These 
cliffs  are  mostly  limestone,  and 
devoid  of  vegetation,  save  on  the 
east  side,  where  there  are  ravines, 
traversed  by  fresh-water  springs. 
The  north  shores  of  the  lake  form 
an  extensive  and  muddy  flat,  marked 
by  the  blackened  trunks  of  trees, 
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encrusted  with  salt,  as  everything  stantly  bringing  in  this  material, 

is  exposed  to  the  spray  of  the  Dead  while  none  can  go  oflf  by  evapora- 

Sea.      The  southern  shore  is  low  tion. 

and  marshy,  and  desolate  in  the  From  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Jordan, 
highest  degree  ;  the  air  is  choking,  or  rather  the  Pilgrims'  Bathing- 
and  no  living  thing  is  to  be  seen.  Place,  is  about  an  hour's  journey. 
On  this  shore  is  the  remarkable  The  Biveb  Jordan  is  the  prin- 
mass  of  rock  called  Usdom  (Sodom),  cipal  river  of  Palestine,,  the  bed 
It  is  a  narrow  ridge  of  hill,  extend-  of  which  forms  a  great  valley, 
ing  five  miles  north-west,  and  con-  stretching  from  north  to  south  in 
sisting  of  rock  salt.  Large  blocks  the  eastern  part  of  the  country, 
have  broken  oflf  from  this  hill,  and  It  derives  its  source  partly  from 
lie  strewn  in  all  directions  along  the  Lebanon  mountains  and  partly 
the  shore,  adding  to  its  dreary  and  from  Mount  Hermon.  It  has  a 
death-like  aspect.  To  the  north,  course  of  180  miles,  and  after  pass- 
near  Usdom,  is  the  supposed  site  of  ing  through  the  small  lake  of  El 
Sodom.  Although  the  hills  sur-  Huleh  (the  Waters  of  Merom)  and 
rounding  the  Dead  Sea  are  mostly  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (Sea  of  Galilee), 
composed  of  stratified  rock,  yet  falls  into  the  northern  extremity  of 
igneous  rocks  are  also  seen  ;  there  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  course  is  so 
are  also  quantities  of  post-tertiary  tortuous  that  between  the  Lake  of 
lava,  pumice-stone,  sulphur,  warm  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea,  65  miles 
springs,  and  volcanic  slag,  clearly  of  actual  length  is  increased  to  180 
proving  the  presence  of  volcanic  by  its  windings, 
agencies  at  some  period.  The  neigh-  Every  stage  of  the  river  is  sacred 
bourhood  is  frequently  visited  by  with  historical  associations.  "Lot 
earthauakes,  at  wnich  time  the  lake  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  beheld  all 
casts  large  masses  of  asphaltum  to  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was 
its  surface.  The  long-entertained  well  watered  everywhere,"  and  was 
belief  that  the  exhalations  from  the  "  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord  " 
lake  were  fatal,  is  not  founded  upon  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  After  the  forty 
fact,  as  birds  have  been  seen  flying  years'  wandering,  the  Israelites 
over,  and  even  sitting  on,  its  surface,  "crossed  over  it  on  dry  ground, 
A  curious  plant  grows  on  the  borders  until  all  the  people  were  passed 
of  the  sea,  which  produces  the  fruit  clean  over."  Here  came  those  two 
called  "  Apples  of  Sodom,"  beauti-  holy  men,  one  of  whom  was  soon 
ful  on  the  outside,  but  bitter  to  the  to  pass  into  the  other  world.  "  And 
taste,  and  when  mature  filled  with  Elijah  took  his  mantle,  and  wrapped 
fibre  and  dust.  The  water  is  it  togethei*,  and  smote  the  waters, 
characterised  by  large  quantities  of  so  that  they  two  went  over  on  dry 
magnesian  and  soda  salts.  Its  ground  "  (2  Rings  ii.  8).  Elisha,  as 
specific  gravity  ranges  from  1172  to  he  returned  from  parting  with  his 
1227  (pure  water  being  1000).  The  friend,  taking  the  mantle  which 
proportion  of  saline  matter  is  so  had  fallen  from  his  illustrious  pre- 
great  that  whilst  sea  water  only  decessor,  smote  the  waters,  so  that 
contains  30  parts  of  salt  in  the  they  parted,  and  he  too  passed 
100  parts,  the  water  of  the  Dead  over  on  dry  ground.  To  this  place 
Sea  contains  250  parts,  or  eight  came  our  Lord  and  was  baptized  of 
times  more  than  that  of  the  ocean.  John :  "  And,  lo,  the  heavens  were 
The  saltness  of  the  Sea  has  been  open  unto  him,  and  he  saw  the 
explained  in  several  ways,  but  we  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a 
deem  it  necessary  to  give  but  one.  dove,  and  lighting  upon  Him :  and. 
It  is  a  circumstance  attending  all  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying, 
lakes  or  collections  of  water  without  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
any  outflow,  that  the  water  acquires  I  am  well  pleased "  (Matt.  iii.  13, 
an  infusion  of  salt,  its  feeders  con-  17). 
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THE  JORDAN  TO  JERUSALEM, 


Palestine. 


Sites  on  the  Jordan  are  difficult 
to  identify,  but  lAere  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  passa^  of 
the  Israelites,  who  went  straight 
towards  Jericho ;  the  passage  of 
El\jah  and  Elisha,  who  came  from 
Jericho  ;  the  baptism  of  our  Lord, 
*'  who  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into 
the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of 
the  devil" — all  occurred  in  nearly 
an  identical  locality. 


PROM  THE  JORDAN  TO 
JERUSALEM. 

BY  WAT  OP  JERICHO  AND 
BETHANY. 

From  the  Ford  of  the  Jordan  the 
route  is  over  the  level  plain,  and 
the  time  occupied  in  the  journey  to 
Jericho  is  usually  about  two  hours. 
One  hour  from  the  Jordan,  we 
pass  the  Wady-el-Kelt  (the  Valley 
of  Achor),  where  Achan  and  his 
family  were  stoned.  Riha,  one  of 
the  most  filthy  spots  in  the  Holy 
Land,  the  town  consisting  of  a  mere 
heap  of  rubbish,  into  which  the 
inhabitants  seem  to  have  burrowed 
holes.  It  is  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Gilgal,  and  of  the  modem  Jericho. 
It  was  here  that  the  Israelites  first 
pitched  their  camp  west  of  the 
Jordan,  and  set  up  twelve  stones 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  bed 
of  the  stream  (Joshua  iv.  19,  20). 
"And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua, 
This  day  have  I  rolled  away  the 
reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you. 
Wnerefore  the  name  of  the  place 
is  called  Gilgal  (i.e.  rolling)  unto 
this  day"  (Joshua  v.  9).  Here 
"  the  manna  ceased  on  the  morrow 
after  they  had  eaten  of  the  old  com 
of  the  land ;  neither  had  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  manna  any  more,  but 
they  did  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  that  year  "  (Joshua 
V.  12). 
In  later  times  the  solemn  assem- 


blies of  Samuel  and  Saul  were  cele- 
brated here.  Here  the  latter  was 
made  king ;  and  when  David  came 
back  from  exile,  the  whole  tribe  of 
Judah  assembled  to  welcome  him, 
and  to  conduct  him  over  the  Jordan, 
after  the  death  of  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xix.  15). 

Eriha  is  probably  the  site  of  the 
Jericho  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  traveller  will  not  fail  to  observe 
a  large  tower,  which  has  been 
called  the  House  of  ZacchsBus. 

It  is  usual  for  parties  travelling 
under  the  arrangements  of  Messrs. 
Cook  k  Son  to  pitch  their  tents  on 
the  site  of  ancient  Jericho.  Here, 
in  the  evenine,  the  villagers  from 
modern  Jericho  {Hotel:  Jordan, 
des  Etran^h's)  come  up  in  a  body 
for  the  purpose  of  performing 
dances  accompanied  by  songs. 

From  Eriha  to  ancient  Jericho 
the  traveller  passes  through  a  forest, 
principally  of  thorn  trees.  Jericho, 
the  city  of  palm  trees  (Dent, 
xxxiv.  3),  and  tne  scene  of  Joshua's 
victories,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  modem  Jericho,  or  Eriha. 
Only  a  few  mounds  and  the  remnant 
of  water-courses  mark  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  history  of  its 
siege  and  capture  will  be  recalled 
by  every  traveller.  Here  Elijah 
spent  his  last  days. 

Jericho  was  long  celebrated  for 
its  beautiful  ^oves  and  gardens, 
which  were  given  to  Cleopatra  by 
Antony.  Herod  rebuilt  and  beauti- 
fied the  city.  In  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  the  Jericho  visited  by  Him 
as  He  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  was 
New  Jericho.  Here  the  two  blind 
men  were  healed,  and  here  our 
Lord  paid  a  visit  to  the  house  of 
Zacchseus. 

From  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  is  a 
ride  of  over  eight  hours.  It  used 
to  be  a  difiicult  route.  Within  the 
past  few  years,  however,  it  has  been 
greatly  improved. 

"  Speaking  of  roads  that  lead  to 
the  capital  of  this  ancient  land  of 
promise,  those  who,  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  *went  down  from 
Jerusalem     to    Jericho*    will    be 
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astonished  and  gratified  to  hear 
that  a  road  has  been  constructed 
over  which  a  carriage  might  be 
driven,  except  in  the  more  pre- 
cipitous parts,  which  are  terraced 
by  wide  steps,  the  natural  pave- 
ment of  limestone  and  jagged 
rocks  having  been  quarried  or 
blasted,  so  tnat  horses  may  now 
tread  in  safety,  and  pilgrims  can. 
make  their  way  to  the  Jordan  with 
less  than  half  the  former  toil. 
The  great  improvement  is  said  to 
have  resulted  from  an  accident 
that  befell  a  Wallachian  princess, 
who,  to  save  poorer  pilgrims  from 
falling,  has  given  a  thousand 
pounds  for  the  making  of  the  new 
road."— C7oo>fc. 

Leaving  Jericho  early,  we  as- 
cend the  hill  by  the  gorge 
of  "the  Brook  Cherith,"  pass 
the  traditional  scene  of  the  par- 
able of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and 
ascending  the  slopes  of  Olivet, 
reach  Bethany.  Here  we  may- 
visit  the  traditional  Tomb  of 
iMmrvs,  and  the  HoiLse  of  Mary, 
Proceeding  to  the  summit  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  we  eiyoy  the 
magnificent  view  of  Jerusalem. 
Descending  to  Grethsemane,  and 
crossing  the  Yalley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
we  soon  reach  the  city. 


ROUTE  22a 

JERUSALEM  TO  SAMARIA, 
NAZARETH,  TIBERIAS, 
DAMASCUS,  BAALBEK, 
AND  BEYROUT. 

LEAVING  Jerusalem  by  the 
Damascus  Gate  the  route 
leads  by  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings 
and  the  hill  Scopus.  Looking 
back  from  this  point,  the  view  of 
Jerusalem  is  very  fine.  Passing 
Shifat,  with  part  of  a  ruined 
church  or  tower,  and  cisterns 
hewn  in  the  rock,  we  see  Tuliel- 
el-Ful,  the  Gibeah  of  Saul,  the 
native  place  of  the  first  king  of 
Israel,  and  the  seat  of  government 
during  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign.  This  is  the  place  where 
the  seven  descendants  of  Saul 
were  hanged  by  the  Amorities, 
and  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
touching  stories  of  motherly  love 
on  record.  Two  of  her  sons  were 
amongst  those  who  were  thus 
slain,  and  they  "  were  put  to  death 
in  the  days  of  harvest,  in  the 
first  days  in  the  beginning  of 
barley  harvest.  And  Rizpah,  the 
daughter  of  Aiah,  took  sack- 
cloth, and  spread  it  for  her  upon 
the  rock,  from  the  beginning  of 
harvest  until  the  water  dropped 
upon  them  out  of  heaven,  and 
suffered  neither  the  birds  of  the 
air  to  rest  on  them  by  day,  nor 
the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night" 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  10). 

We  next  reach  El-Rd,m,  iden- 
tical with  Ramah  of  Benjamin — 
from  which  there  is  a  fine  view. 
Here  was  the  scene  of  the  storv 
of  the  Levite  (Judges  xix.)' which 
brought  about  the  war  with  the 
Benjamites.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  here  was  fulfilled  trie  pro- 
phecy, "A  voice  was  heard  in 
Rama,,  lamentation  and  bitter 
weeping." 

Proceeding,  we  reach  El-Bireh,  a 
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village  with  800  inhabitants,  an  ex- 
cellent spring  of  water,  ruins  of 
reservoirs,  and  of  an  old  kh&n. 

Tradition  has  fixed  on  El-Bireh 
as.the  place  where  the  Holy  Family 
stopped  after  leaving  Jerusalem, 
and  discovered  that  Jesus  was  not 
with  them.  El-]^reh  is  the  ancient 
Beeroth,  one  of  the  four  Hivite  or 
Gibeonite  cities  that  leagued  with 
Joshua.  Soon  after  leaving  El- 
Btreh  the  road  divides,  that  on  the 
left  leads  to  Jifha,  and  the  other 
to  Betin  probably  identical  with 
Bethel  and  Ain  Yebrdd.  The  jour- 
ney from  El  -  Bireh  to  Bethel  is 
half  an  hour. 

Bettn  or  Bethel  is  a  poor 
village  on  a  hill,  with  about  500 
inhabitants.  Everywhere  about 
may  be  seen  traces  of  ancient 
materials,  even  to  the  building  of 
the  hovels.  There  are  the  remains 
of  a  tower  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  village,  and  near  these  the 
walls  of  a  church.  Bethel  was  the 
place  where  Abraham  reared  an 
altar,  and  called  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  iYom  here  he  went 
into  Egypt,  and  fell  into  tempta- 
tion, dishonouring  God,  who  sent 
him  out  of  the  land.  "And  he 
went  on  his  journeys  from  the 
south  even  to  Bethel,  unto  the 
place  where  his  tent  had  been  at 
the  beginning,  between  Bethel  and 
Hai." 

Here  Jacob,  weary  with  his 
forty  miles*  journey,  and  away 
from  home  and  kindred,  "took 
of   the  stones  of  that  place,  and 

§ut  them  for  his  pillow,  and  lay 
own   on    that    place    to    sleep 
(Genesis  xxviii.  11). 

Here  he  saw  the  vision  —  the 
wondrous  vision  of  angels  ascend- 
ing and  descending  the  mystic 
ladder,  and  when  ne  awoke  he 
made  the  solemn  vow  which 
consecrated  him  to  the  service  of 
God. 

A  short  distance  from  Bethel  is 
Ai,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 
Joshua's  victory. 

Leaving  Bethel,  we  enter  at  iirst 
upon  a  rough  road,  but  in  an  hour 


we  reach  the  most  fertile  regions  of 
Palestine,  abounding  with  vineyards 
and  orchards,  and  still  bearing 
everywhere  the  signs  of  the  bless- 
ing of  Ephraim. 

Soon  we  see  Jifha  and  'Ain  Sinia, 
and  then  the  village  of  Yebrdd. 
We  are  now  in  an  exquisite  valley, 
or  glen,  called  the  Wady  -  el  - 
Haramiyeh  {i.e.  Glen  of  the 
Bobbers).  It  is  usual  to  camp  for 
the  night  at  Sinjil,  some  distance 
farther  on  ;  if  any  obstacle  pre- 
vents, a  good  camping-place  is  at 
Ain-el-Haramiyeh,  "The  Robbers' 
Fountain,"  where  the  water  is 
good  and  the  scenery  picturesque. 

We  soon  reach  Sinjil,  In  order 
to  visit  Shiloh  the  road  to  the  right 
must  be  taken  ;  the  direct  road  to 
Nabulus,  however,  is  to  the  north 
of  the  plain,  above  which  Sinjil  is 
situated. 

Blilloh  (Arabic,  Seilun)  is  now 
one  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  first 
thought  of  the  traveller,  as  he 
beholds  the  large  mound  covered 
with  masses  of  debris,  will  be  the 
graphic  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
of  Jeremiah,  who  used  it  as  a  type 
of  the  destruction  which  should  fall 
upon  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  Jeru- 
salem. "Go  ye  now  unto  My 
place  which  was  in  Shiloh,  where  I 
set  My  name  at  the  first,  and  see 
what  I  did  to  it  for  the  wickedness 
of  My  people  Israel." 

Here  Joshua  divided  the  land 
among  the  tribes,  and  here  the 
tabernacle  was  reared  (Joshua 
xviii.).  Around  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  well  the  daughters  of 
Shiloh  danced  in  the  yearly  festi- 
val (Judges  xxi.  19-23).  Her« 
dwelt  Eli,  and  to  this  place 
Hannah  came  yearly  to  the  sacri- 
fice, bringing  with  her  the  "little 
coat"  for  the  boy  Samuel,  who 
ministered  before  the  Lord. 

Crossing  cultivated  fields,  we 
descend  to  Wady-el-Lubb^,  and 
reach  a  fountain  beside  the  ruined 
KhSn-el-Lubban.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Lebonah,  and  if 
so,  it  establishes  the  position  of 
Shiloh.      Passing    El^-Sawiyeh   on 
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the  left,  we  descend  to  the  Wady 
Yetma,  then  up  to  a  bleak  plateau, 
where  a  splendid  view  is  obtained. 
Before  us  is  the  great  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  the  mountains  of 
Samaria.  On  the  left  is  Gerizim, 
and  beyond  Ebal,  while  to  the  north 
is  the  snow-clad  Hermon. 

Instead  of  proceeding  by  the  road 
on  the  left,  which  leads  direct  to 
Nabulus,  the  traveller  is  advised  to 
take  the  road  on  the  right,  which 
leads  to  Jacob* s  Well. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  here  that  our  Saviour  sat. 
Around  us  are  the  corn-fields  to 
which  He  pointed  when  He  said, 
"lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on 
the  fields,  for  they  are  white 
already  to  harvest"  (John  iv.  35). 
To  the  right  is  the  parcel  of  ground 
that  JacoD  gave  to  his  son  Joseph. 
There  is  the  opening  between  the 
two  hills,  with  just  a  glimpse  of 
Shechem  beyond  ;  there,  on  the  left, 
is  Gerizim,  to  which  the  woman  of 
Samaria  pointed,  as  she  said,  "Our 
fathers  worshipped  in  this  moun- 
tain." "The  well  is  not  what  we 
understand  by  that  name.  It  is 
not  a  spring  of  water  bubbling  up 
from  the  earth,  nor  is  it  reached  by 
an  excavation.  It  is  a  shaft  cut  in 
the  living  rock,  about  nine  feet  in 
diameter,  and  now  upwards  of 
seventy  feet  deej).  As  an  immense 
quantity  of  rubbish  has  fallen  into 
it,  the  original  depth  must  have 
been  much  greater,  probably  twice 
what  it  is  now."  It  was  therefore 
intended  by  its  first  engineer  as  a 
reservoir,  rather  than  as  a  means  of 
reaching  a  spring.  Leaving  Jacob's 
Well,  we  soon  reach  Nabulus,  or 
Shechem.     Population,  20,000. 

Nabulus  (no  hotel,  travellers  put 
up  in  Latin  monastery,  but  they 
must  bring  letter  of  introduction 
from  Jerusalem),  corrupted  from 
Neapolis,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
town  in  commemoration  of  its 
restoration  by  Titus  Flavins  Ves- 
pasian. Anciently  it  was  Sichem, 
or  Shechenif  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  called  Sychar  and  Sydiem. 
In   Jacob's   time  Shechem  was  a 


Hivite  city,  under  the  governorship 
of  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem 
(Genesis  xxxiii.  18,  19).  Near  here 
Joseph  was  seized  by  his  brethren, 
and  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites,  and 
here  he  was  buried. 

When  the  land  was  divided, 
Shechem  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ephraim, 
but  subsequently  became  a  Levite 
city  of  refuge. 

Here  all  Israel  assembled  in  the 
time  of  Joshua.  After  the  death  of 
Solomon,  Behoboam  and  Jeroboam 
met  here,  and  the  result  was  the 
division  of  the  kingdom,  Shechem 
being  made  the  seat  of  the  new 
government  under  Jeroboam  (1 
Kings  xii.  1-25).  Our  Lord  tarried 
here  for  two  days:  "And  many 
believed  on  Him  for  the  saying  of 
the  woman  which  testified,  He  told 
me  all  that  ever  I  did.  So  when 
the  Samaritans  were  come  unto 
Him,  they  besought  Him  that  He 
would  tarry  with  them:  and  He 
abode  there  two  days."  There  is  a 
large  mosque,  which  was  once  a 
Crusaders'  church,  dedicated  to  St 
John. 

In  the  Samaritan  Quarter,  in  the 
south-west  part  of  the  town,  is 
their  synagogue — a  small  oblong 
chamber.  Divin©  service  is  per- 
formed in  the  Samaritan  dialect. 

The  great  curiosity  of  the  syna- 
gogue is  the  celebrated  Samaritan 
Codex  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  has 
been  affirmed  that  it  was  written  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  and,  again,  that 
it  was  the  production  of  a  grandson 
of  Aaron. 

The  situation  of  Nabulus  is  very 
beautiful.  One  of  the  best  views  is 
to  be  obtained  from  the  summit 
of  Gerizim,  which  is  nearly  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  consists  of  a  large  open 
space,  at  one  end  of  which  are  the 
ruins  of  a  church  or  castle ;  the 
walls  are  thick  and  of  hewn  stones, 
probably  belonging  to  a  period 
anterior  to  "the  castle"  which  was 
built  by  the  Emperor  Justinian. 
There  are  also  a  Moslem  tvety,  a 
reservoir,  and  a  few  other  ruins. 
In  the  far  west  is  the  Mediter- 
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ranean;  in  the  north,  Mount 
Hermon,  partly  intercepted  by 
Mount  £bal ;  below,  to  the  east,  is 
the  plain  of  Makhna,  and  beyond 
the  mountains  of  Gilead. 

Mount  Ebal,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  valley  of  Nabulus,  is  celebrated 
for  its  view,  which  is  finer  than  that 
from  Gerizim. 

Samaria,  or  Sebastiyeh,  is  now 
a  dirty  village,  surrounded  by 
hedffes  of  cactus  and  ruins. 

The  city  was  built  by  Omri,  king 
of  Israel,  and  became  the  capital  of 
the  ten  tribes  until  the  Captivity. 
It  was  the  centre  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship. Here  Ahab  built  the  temple 
of  Baal,  which  was  destroyed  oy 
Jehu.  "  He  reared  up  an  idtar  for 
Baal  in  the  house  of  Baal,  which  he 
had  built  in  Samaria.  And  Ahab 
made  a  grove,  and  Ahab  did  more 
to  provoke  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
than  all  the  Kings  of  Israel  that 
were  before  him." 

During  his  reign  the  city  was 
besieged  by  the  Syrians ;  but  Ben- 
hadad  of  Damascus  was  defeated  by 
a  small  baud  of  Israelites.  The 
story  of  the  siege  of  Samaria  is 
recorded  in  2  Kings  vi.  24-33. 

The  Colonnade,  or  **  Street  of  the 
Columns,"  running  round  the  hill- 
side, is  of  greater  interest  than 
anything  else  in  Samaria.  "The 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  consist 
mainly  of  colonnades,  which  date 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Herods,  and 
perhaps  many  of  the  columns  are 
much  older.  .  .  .  The  grand 
colonnade  runs  along  the  south  side 
of  the  hill,  down  a  broad  terrace, 
which  descends  rapidly  towards 
the  present  village.  The  number 
of  columns,  whole  or  broken,  along 
this  line,  is  nearly  one  hundred^ 
and  many  others  lie  scattered  about 
on  lower  terraces.  They  are  of 
various  sizes,  and  quite  irregularly 
arranged,  but  when  perfect  it  must 
have  been  a  splendid  colonnade. 
The  entire  hill  is  covered  with 
rubbish,  indicating  the  existence 
and  repeated  destruction  of  a  large 
city." — The  Land  and  the  Book. 

Leaving  Samaria,  we  descend  the 


hill,  where  are  the  columns,  and 
enter  the  Valley  of  Barley,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  arrive  at  Burka. 
From  a  high  point  beyond  a  gnaid 
view  is  had.  Before  us  is  the  Plain 
of  Esdraelorif  with  its  many 
memorial  places,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance Mount  Hermon.  From  here, 
too,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  Dothan, 
where  Joseph  sought  his  brethren 
and  was  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites. 

A  rocky  descent  into  the  valley, 
and  the  traveller  arrives  at  the 
beautifully  situated  village  of 
Jenin,  without  doubt  the  £n-gan- 
nim  (Fountain  of  Gardens)  of 
Scripture. 

The  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  on  the 
edge  of  which  Jenin  stands,  is  the 
Plain  of  Jezreel,  the  Hebrew  form 
of  the  Greek  Esdraelon,  called  also 
Esdra-EIon.  "  This  plain  has  been 
a  battlefield  from  the  days  of  Barak 
to  Napoleon.  Warriors  of  every 
nation  have  pitched  their  tents  in 
the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  have 
beheld  the  banners  of  their  nations 
wet  with  the  dews  of  Tabor  and 
Hermon." — Dr,  Clarke. 

(From  Jenin  to  Haifa,  Acre,  and 
Mount  Carmel,  is  a  journey  of 
about  thirteen  hours. )  After  leav- 
ing Jenin,  several  villages  are  passed. 
On  the  right,  as  we  pass  under  the 
mountains  of  Gilboa,  is  a  Moslem 
shrine,  called  Neby  Mczar,  and 
soon  afterwards  we  reach  Zer'in,  the 
ancient  Jezreel,  a  wretched  village, 
surrounded  by  heaps  of  rubbish, 
and  burrowed  with  innumerable 
holes,  which  are  used  as  store- 
houses. The  view  is  interesting, 
commanding  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon 
as  far  as  Carmel  on  one  side  and 
the  Jordan  Vall^  on  the  other. 
On  the  north  of  Zer'in  is  that  part 
of  the  plain  known  as  the  Valley 
of  Jezreel.  Here  was  the  palace  of 
Ahab,  not  a  trace  of  which  remains. 
Looking  down  upon  the  fields,  we 
may  see  that  one  which  Ahab 
coveted  of  Naboth.  "Give  me  thy 
vineyard,  that  I  may  have  it  for  a 
garden  of  herbs,  because  it  is  near 
unto  my  house." 

It  was  "  in  the  portion  of  Naboth 
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the  Jezreelite  "  that  Jehu,  who  came 
up  the  valley  "  driving  furiously," 
put  Jehoram  to  death.  And  here 
Ahaziah  was  slain. 

It  was  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel 
that  Gideon  gained  his  victory  over 
the  Midianites. 

Instead  of  going  direct  across  the 
valley  to  Shunem,  it  will  be  well  to 
make  a  short  detour  to  the  east,  in 
order  to  visit  'Ain  Jalud,  or  the 
"  Fountain  of  Jezreel,"  sometimes 
called  the  "Fountain  of  Gideon." 
It  was  here  that  Gideon  was  en- 
camped against  the  Midianites,  and 
at  tnis  fountain  each  of  the  three 
hundred  picked  men  lapped  **the 
water  with  his  tongue,  as  a  dog 
lappeth." 

On  this  very  ground  where 
Gideon,  "strong  in  the  Lord,  and 
in  the  power  of  His  might,"  had 
gathered  his  armies  around  him, 
close  by  the  Fountain  of  Jezreel, 
Saul  pitched  his  camp,  while  the 
Philistines  were  encamped  at 
Shunem ;  the  armies  were  in  full 
sight  of  each  other.  "And  when 
Saul  saw  the  host  of  the  Philistines, 
he  was  afraid,  and  his  heart  greatly 
trembled." 

Leaving  the  Fountain  of  Jezreel, 
we  cro»s  the  plain  to  the  village 
of  Sulem,  the  Shunem  of  Scripture, 
where  the  Philistines  had  their 
encampment,  when  they  waged  war 
with  Saul.  Another  incident  will 
be  recalled  with  interest.  Here  the 
Shunammite  woman  showed  hos- 
pitality to  the  Prophet  Elisha. 

St  tferome  spealcs  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  village  stands  as  Hermon. 
Since  his  days,  it  has  gone  by  the 
name  of  Little  Hermon.  A  short 
excursion  can  be  made  from  Shunem 
to  Nain  and  Endor. 

Leaving  Shunem,  we  descend 
into  the  plain,  and  have  before  us 
MoutU  TaboTj  which  may  be 
ascended  now,  or,  if  time  permit, 
an  excursion  may  easily  be  made  to 
it  from  Nazareth.  As  we  approach 
Nazareth  we  notice  the  village  of 
Iksai,  supposed  to  be  Chisloth- 
Tabor  (Flank  of  Tabor),  on  the 
boundary  of  Zebulun. 


Nazareth. 

Travellers  can  find  accommoda- 
tion at  the  Latin  Monastery  or  at 
the  hotel,  Heselschwerdt. 

Nazareth  is  not  named  in  the 
Old  Testament,  nor  by  any  classic 
writer.  Its  history  dates  from  the 
time  of  Christ.  "The  town,  as 
beheld  from  the  valley  or  from  the 
enclosing  hill,  is  very  picturesque, 
backed  as  it  is  by  hign  cliffs,  and 
approached  from  under  the  shade 
of  spreading  oaks ;  with  substantial- 
looking  houses  of  stone,  the  square 
massive  walls  of  the  church  and 
monastery,  and  the  graceful  mina- 
rets of  two  mosques,  interspersed 
with,  and  here  and  there  overtopped 
by  the  tall  spiral  forms  of  the  dark 
green  cypress  tree." — Dr.  KUto, 

The  people  are  celebrated  for 
their  kindness.  They  are  a  better 
class  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  any 
town  in  Palestine ;  their  dwellings 
are  cleaner,  and  their  habits  alto- 
gether different  from  those  met 
with  elsewhere.  The  women  are 
proverbial  for  their  beauty.  Naza- 
reth was  the  residence  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  and  the  scene  of  the 
Annunciation.  "  The  angel  Gabriel 
was  sent  from  God  unto  a  city  of 
Galilee,  named  Nazareth,  to  a  virgin 
espoused  to  a  man  whose  name  was 
Joseph"  (Luke  i.  26,  27).  From 
here  Joseph  went  up  to  Bethlehem, 
"  to  be  taxed  with  M^ry  his  espoused 
wife"  (ii.  4).  After  the  return  from 
Egypt,  this  was  the  home  of  our 
Lord  until  He  entered  upon  His 
public  ministry,  "that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet,  He  shall  be  called  a 
Nazarene"  (Matt.  ii.  23).  When 
entering  upon  His  public  ministry, 
"  Jesus  came  from  Nazareth  of 
Galilee,  and  was  baptized  of  John 
in  Jordan"  (Matt.  iii.  13).  After- 
wards "  He  came  to  Nazareth, 
where  He  had  been  brought  up" 
(Luke  iv.  16).  And  then  His  fel- 
low townsfolk  sought  to  kill  Him. 
They  "rose  up,  and  thrust  Him 
out  of  the  city,  and  led  Him  u»to 
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the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their 
city  was  built,  that  they  might 
cast  Him  down  headlong.  But  lie 
passing  through  the  midst  of  them 
went  His  way,  and  came  down  to 
Capernaum." 

The  Latin  Convent  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  places  in  Nazareth. 
It  is  enclosed  with  high  walls,  and 
in  it  is  the  Church  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion. The  high  altar  is  dedicated 
to  the  angel  Gabriel.  Below  the 
altar  is  the  crypt,  leading  to  the 
Chapel  of  the  Angels,  and  this 
again  leads  into  the  Chapel  of 
THE  Annunciation.  The  marble 
altar  has  the  inscription  ^'Here  the 
Word  was  made  flesh"  ("J7ic 
verbum  caro  factum  est ").  On  the 
right  and  left  are  columns  marking 
the  places  where  the  Angel  and 
Mary  stood.  A  doorway  leads 
from  this  chapel  into  the  Chapel  of 
Joseph. 

The  Workshop  of  Joseph^  in  the 
Moslem  Quarter  of  the  town,  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Latins. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  wall 
is  claimed  to  be  the  original  work- 
shop. 

The  table  of  Christ,  where  He 
is  said  to  have  met  His  disciples, 
both  before  and  after  the  resur- 
rection, will  be  pointed  out,  as  also 
the  synagogue  wnere  He  taught. 

The  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  is  a 
spring  issuing  from  three  mouths. 
The  scene  at  the  fountain  is  always 
interesting,  and  especially  so  in 
the  evening,  when  it  is  tlioroughly 
Eastern.  Here  the  village  maidens, 
in  their  white  robes  and  bright 
head-dresses,  assemble,  and  bear 
away  their  well-filled  pitchers  on 
their  heads. 

The  Wely  Sim'&n,  on  the  top 
of  the  high  hill  behind  Nazareth, 
commands  one  of  the  best  views 
in  the  country,  and  comprehends 
nearly  all  Palestine.  "  At  a  glance 
you  seem  to  take  in  the  whole  land, 
and  the  first  thought  that  strikes 
you  is  that  this  must  have  been  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  Saviour,  and 
if  so,  He  must  have  had  constantly 
spread  before  Jlim  the  ^eat  library 


of  biblical  story.  On  the  north  is 
Hermon ;  on  the  south  the  moun- 
tains round  about  Jerusalem ;  on 
the  east  the  mountains  of  Gilead, 
on  the  other  side  Jordan ;  and  on 
the  west  the  Mediterranean.  Look- 
ing across  to  the  west,  the  traveller 
will  1)e  able  to  make  out  the  beauti- 
ful Bay  of  Acre  ;  the  ridge  running 
out  into  the  sea  is  mount  Carmel, 
crowned  with  its  convent.  South- 
ward are  the  mountains  of  Samaria ; 
south-east,  the  hills  round  Jenin  ; 
eastward,  the  mouutains  of  Gilead  ; 
and  between  them  and  us  lies  the 
magnificent  Plain  of  Esdraelon, 
covered  with  its  rich  green  carpet, 
and  threaded  with  the  silver  line 
of  *that  ancient  river,  the  river 
Kishon.'" 

The  Protestant  Church  is  a  hand- 
some building,  standing  in  a  very 
commanding  position,  capable  of 
holding  about  500.  The  church  is 
under  the  arrangements  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
statistics  about  it  some  time  ago 
were  as  follows:  There  were,  in- 
cluding the  out-stations,  450  native 
Christians,  66  communicants,  and 
260  school  children. 

The  Girls'  Orphanage  in  Naza- 
reth, established  by  the  Society  for 
promoting  Female  Education  in  the 
East,  is  in  a  flourishing  state.  Al- 
though the  scenery  by  the  route 
via  Kefr  Kenna  is  not  so  interest- 
ing as  that  by  way  of  Mount  Tabor, 
it  is  much  shorter.  The  first 
village  passed  is  Reineh.  A  little 
farther  on  is  Meshhad,  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Gathhepher,  a  town 
on  the  border  of  Zebulun,  and  the 
birthplace  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 
Tradition  also  locates  his  tomb 
here. 

Kefr  Kenna,  a  village  with  about 
500  inhabitants,  was  for  centuries 
considered  to  be  the  Cana  of  Galilee 
where  Christ  performed  His  first 
miracle,  at  the  marriage  feast  (John 
ii.  1) ;  where  He  healed  the  noble- 
man's son,  who  lay  sick  at  Caper- 
naum (iv.  46-54);  and  where  Nath- 
anael,  "the  disciple  in  whom  there 
was  po  guile,"  was  bom. 
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After  passing  Kefr  Kenna  we 
enter  a  beautiful  plain,  pass  two  or 
three  villages,  and  reach  Ltlbieh, 
where  there  are  a  few  ruins  and 
rock  tombs  in  the  hill  slopes. 

On  our  left,  rising  up  out  of  a 
fertile  plain,  is  a  curiously  shaped 
hill,  having  two  peaks,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name  of  Kurfin  Hatttn, 
or  Horns  of  Hattin.  In  the  time 
of  the  Crusaders  this  place  first 
came  into  notice  as  a  holy  place, 
the  Latins  having  decided  that  it 
was  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  where 
our  Lord  preached  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Another  tradition 
makes  this  also  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand 
(Matthew  xiv.  15-21). 

Near  here,  Saladin,  in  July  1187, 
defeated  the  Crusaders.  It  was 
their  last  struggle.  "At  nightfall 
they  gathered  together  by  the  Horns 
of  Hattin  ;  Guy  of  Lusignan,  with 
Reynald  of  Chatillon,  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Lydda,  bearing 
the  Holy  Cross.  That  day,  how- 
ever, saw  the  triumph  of  the  Mos- 
lem, and  the  power  of  the  Crusaders 
in  the  Holy  Land  was  broken  for 
ever." 

Proceeding  towards  Tiberias,  we 
enter  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  soon 
come  to  a  spot  where  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Sea  of  GcUUee  and  its 
surroundings  is  obtained.  The 
whole  of  the  lake  is  distinctly  seen. 
Across  the  lake  rises  the  irregular 
hills,  sloping  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  Behind  them  are  the  moun- 
tains Galilee,  and  to  the  north 
Mount  Hermon.  "  It  is  impossible 
to  separate  from  these  matter-of- 
fact  details  the  spirit  and  inspir- 
ation of  the  scene,  for  yonder  was 
the  dwelling-place  of  Christ.  Upon 
those  waters  He  trod  ;  those  waves 
listened  to  His  voice,  and  obeyed ; 
over  there,  on  the  left,  He  preached 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  from 
one  of  those  plateaux  above  the 
rugged  hills  the  swine  fell  into  the 
lake.  Every  place  the  eye  rests 
upon  is  holy  ground,  for  it  is 
associated  with  some  most  sacred 


scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Master; 
everywhere  the  Gospel  is  written 
upon  this  divinely  illuminated  page 
of  Nature,  and  tiie  very  air  seems 
full  of  the  echo  of  His  words." 

Tiberias  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  ever 
visited  by  our  Lord.  The  only 
reference  to  it  is  in  one  or  two 
verses  speaking  of  the  "Sea  of 
Galilee,  which  is  the  Sea  of  Tib- 
erias." 

The  modem  town  of  Tiberias 
does  not  occupy  so  large  a  space  as 
the  ancient ;  it  is  partially  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  whicn  was 
shaken  and  nearly  destroyed  in  the 
great  earthquake  of  1837,  when  half 
the  people  of  the  town  perished. 

The  population  is  over  three 
thousand,  nearly  two  thousand  of 
whom  are  Jews. 

The  Greek  Church,  close  by  the 
lake,  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1869. 
The  old  castle  is  interesting  from 
its  view.  The  Latin  Convent  is  on 
the  seashore,  a  short  distance  fh>m 
the  Jews*  Quarter.  Here  travellers 
not  provided  with  tents  can  obtain 
accommodation. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town 
have  nothing  of  interest. 


Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  best  views  are  at  Tiberias, 
looking  towards  Capernaum ;  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  lake 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tell 
Httm  (Capernaum) ;  here  the  views 
are  remarkably  striking. 

"The  hills  except  at  KhSn 
Minyeh,  where  there  is  a  small 
clifi",  are  recessed  from  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  or  rise  gradually  from  it ; 
they  are  of  no  great  elevation,  and 
their  outline,  especially  on  the 
eastern  side,  is  not  broken  by  any 
prominent  peak ;  but  everywhere 
from  the  southern  end  the  snow- 
capped peak  of  Hermon  is  visible, 
standing  out  so  sharp  and  clear  in 
the   bright   sky    that   it    appears 
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almost  within  reach ;  and  towards 
the  north,  the  western  ridge  is  cut 
through  DV  a  wild  gorge,  'The 
Valley  of  Doves,'  over  which  rise 
the  twin  peaks,  or  Horns  of  Hattin. 
The  shore  line,  for  the  most  part 
regular,  is  broken  on  the  north  into 
a  series  of  little  bays  of  exquisite 
beauty — nowhere  more  beautiful 
than  at  Gennesaret,  where  the 
beaches,  pearly  white  with  myriads 
of  minute  shells,  are  on  one  side 
washed  by  the  limpid  waters  of  the 
lake,  and  on  the  other  shut  in  by 
a  fringe  of  oleanders,  rich  in  May 
with  their  'blossoms  red  and 
bright.'" 

"The  lake  is  pear-shaped,  the 
broad  end  being  towards  the  north ; 
the  greatest  width  is  six  and  three- 
miarter  miles  from  Mejdel — 'Mag- 
(lala*  —  to     Kheraa— *r 


about  one-third  of  the  way  down  ; 
and  the  extreme  length  is  twelve 
and  a  quarter  miles.  The  Jordan 
enters  at  the  north,  a  swift,  muddy 
stream,  colouring  the  lake  for  a 
mile  from  its  mouth,  and  passes 
out  pure  and  bright  at  the  south. 
On  the  north-western  shore  of  the 
lake  is  a  plain,  two  and  a  half  miles 
long  and  one  mile  broad,  called  by 
the  Bedouins  M  Ghuweir,  but 
better  known  by  its  familiar  name 
of  Gennesaret ;  and  on  the  north- 
east, near  Jordan's  mouth,  is  a 
swampy  plain,  El  Batihah,  now, 
much  frequeuted  by  wild  boars — 
formerly  the  scene  of  a  skirmish 
between  the  Jews  and  Romans,  in 
which  Josephus  met  with  an 
accident  that  necessitated  his  re- 
moval to  Capernaum.  On  the  west 
there  is  a  recess  in  the  hills,  con- 
taining the  town  of  Tiberias ;  and 
in  the  east,  at  the  mouth  of  Wadys 
Seraakh  and  Kik,  are  small  tracts  of 
level  ground.  On  the  south,  the  fine 
open  valley  of  the  Jordan  stretches 
away  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is 
covered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lake  with  luxuriant  grass." — 
Capt.  WUsoUy  Recovery  of  Jeni- 
satem. 

The  Lake  of  Galilee  is  nearly  700 
feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  but 


the  level  varies  with  the  seasons. 
The  water  is  bright,  and  except  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias,  is 
good  for  drinking  purposes.  It  is 
still  subject  to  violent  storms,  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Gospels.  Many 
travellers  may  like  to  row  on  the 
lake,  and  it  is  an  enjoyable  way  of 
going  to  Capernaum.  Inquiry  must 
be  made  at  Tiberias  for  boats,  and  if 
there  is  a  party,  it  will  be  well  to 
send  a  muleteer  ahead  to  secure 
them. 

From  Tiberias  on  to  Tel-Hdm,  on 
our  way  towards  Damascus,  the 
journey  may  be  made  either  by  boat 
or  by  road  parallel  to  the  lake  shore. 
The  latter  is  the  more  usual,  but 
the  former,  although  taking  a 
longer  time,  is  the  more  interesting, 
as  the  views  on  either  side  are  better 
seen  from  the  water.  Moreover, 
the  heat  by  the  road-way  is  very 
oppressive,  and  on  the  water  what 
breeze  there  may  be  is  caught.  Of 
course,  if  the  weather  is  rough,  a 
boat  should  not  be  taken. 

The  road  or  the  lake  present,  of 
course,  the  same  features,  and  the 
places  passed  occur  in  either  case  in 
the  following  order  : — Almost  op- 
posite Tiberias  are  Wady  Fik,  and 
the  ruins  of  Gamala,  where  once 
stood  a  fortress,  garrisoned  by 
Josephus,  and  taken  in  a.d.  69  by 
Vespasian  Jwith  a  loss  of  ten  thou- 
sand, half  of  whom  leapt  from  the 
walls  down  the  precipices.  On  the 
left  are  some  springs,  known  as 
'Ain  -  el  -  Barideh,  then  on  the  left 
again  is  seen  the  village  of  Medjel, 
corresponding  with  Magdala,  where 
Mary  Magdalene  was  bom.  Below 
it  is  a  small  plain,  and  with  this  the 
traveller  will  associate  the  passage 
in  Matthew  xv.  39,  where,  after  re- 
cording the  miracle  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  it  is  said,  Jesus  ''sent 
away  the  multitude,  and  took 
ship  and  came  unto  the  coasts  of 
Magdala." 

Across  the  lake,  which  here 
attains  its  greatest  width  (six  and 
three-quarter  miles),  and  nearly  op- 
posite to  Magdala,  is  Elhersa  (Ger- 
gesa),     "The  site  of  the  ruins  is 
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enclosed  by  a  wall  three  feet  thick. 
The  remains  are  not  of  much  im- 
portance, with  the  exception  of 
those  of  a  large  rectangular  building 
lying  east  and  west.  On  the  shore 
of  the  lake  are  a  few  ruined  build- 
ings, to  which  the  same  name  was 
given  by  the  Bedawin.  About  a 
mile  south  of  this,  the  hills,  which 
everywhere  else  on  the  eastern  side 
are  recessed  from  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  water's 
edge,  approach  within  forty  feet  of 
it.  They  do  not  terminate  ab- 
ruptly, but  there  is  a  steep,  even 
slope,  which  we  would  identify  with 
the  *  steep  place'  down  which  the 
herd  of  swine  ran  violently  into  the 
sea,  and  so  were  choked.  A  few 
yards  oflf  is  a  small  intermittent  hot 
spring. 

"iSiat  the  meeting  of  our  Lord 
with  the  two  demoniacs  took  place 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  is 
plain  from  Matt.  ix.  1,  and  it  is 
equally  evident,  on  an  examination 
of  the  ground,  that  there  is  only  one 
place  on  that  side  where  the  herd  of 
swine  could  have  run  down  a  steep 
place  into  the  lake,  the  place  men- 
tioned above.  The  eastern  coast 
has  since  been  carefully  examined 
by  Mr.  MacGregor  in  his  canoe,  and 
he  has  come  to  exactly  the  same 
conclusion.  A  difficulty  has  arisen 
with  regard  to  this  locality,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  diflFerent  readings  in 
the  three  Gospels.  In  Matthew  our 
Saviour  is  said  to  have  come  into 
the  country  of  the  Gergesenes ;  in 
Luke  and  John  into  tnat  of  the 
Gadarenes.  The  old  MSS.  do  not 
give  any  assistance  here ;  but  the 
similarity  of  the  name  Ehersa  to 
that  of  Ger^esa  is,  as  Dr.  Thomson 
points  out  m  *The  Land  and  the 
Book,'  a  strong  reason  for  believing 
that  the  reading  of  Matthew  is  cor- 
rect ;  and  we  have  also  the  testi- 
mony of  Eusebius  and  Origen  that  a 
village  called  Gergesa  once  existed 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Per- 
haps the  discrepancy  may  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  Gergesa 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Gadara. 
There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  rock- 


hewn  tombs  near  Ehersa ;  but  the 
demoniacs  may  possibly  have  lived 
in  one  of  those  tombs  buDt  above 
ground  which  have  been  noticed 
under  the  head  of  Tell-Hdm,  a  form 
of  tomb  much  more  common  in 
Galilee  than  has  been  supposed.  I 
have  entered  into  this  question 
rather  fully,  as  travellers  have 
alternately  asserted  and  denied  the 
existence  of  a  suitable  locality  on 
the  eastern  shore  ;  and  even  snch  a 
carefully  compiled  work  as  the 
*  Dictionary  of  the  Bible '  has  made 
the  extraordinary  blunder  of  plac- 
ing the  scene  of  the  miracle  at 
G»lara,  now  Um  Eels,  a  place 
from  which  the  swine  would  nave 
had  a  hard  gallop  of  two  hours  be- 
fore reaching  the  lake." — Recovery 
of  Jerusalem, 

Just  beyond  Magdala  (left)  will 
be  seen  the  Wady  Hamom  (Valley 
of  the  Pigeons),  descending  from 
Ehftn  Lubiyeh  and  the  Horns  of 
Hattln,  and  a  little  farther  on  the 
ruins  of  Eul'at  Ibn  Ma'an,  and  the  * 
once  strongly-fortified  caverns  of 
Arbela,  where  robbers  who  were  the 
terror  of  the  country  found  a  re- 
treat, but  were  dispossessed  by 
Heroid  the  Great,  who  caused  them 
to  be  attacked  by  lowering  cages 
filled  with  soldiers. 

The  ruins  of  Irbid,  or  Arbela,  the 
Beth-Arbel  of  Scripture,  are  on  the 
north  of  the  plateau  of  Hattln. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  supposed 
to  be  House  of  Ambush j  and  it 
would  seem  that  from  a  very  early 
date  it  was  famous  as  a  stronghold. 
''Therefore  shall  a  tumult  arise 
among  thy  people,  and  all  thy 
fortresses  shall  be  destroyed,  as 
Shalman  spoiled  Beth-Arbel  in  the 
day  of  battle  "  (Hosea  x.  14). 

The  level  tract  beyond  Magdala  is 
the  land  of  Genhesaret  (Matt.  xiv. 
34),  now  called  El Ghuweir,  or  "The 
Little  Ghdr." 

The  Sea  of  Galilee  is  called  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  "Sea  of  Chin- 
nereth"  and  the  "Sea  of  Cinner- 
oth,"  from  a  town  which  stood 
somewhere  on  its  margin  named 
Oiunereth.    In  the  New  Testament 
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it  is  called  the  ''Sea  of  Tiberias" 
(John  vi.  1),  from  the  town  of  that 
name;  and  the  ''Lake  of  6en- 
nesaret"  (Luke  v.  1). 

In  this  region,  round  about  the 
shores  of  this  sea,  our  Lord  spent 
the  principal  part  of  His  public  life. 
Nine  cities  then  stood  upon  its 
shores,  of  which  the  chief  were 
Capernaum,  Chorazin,  Tiberias, 
Muidala,  and  the  two  Bethsaidas. 

Cast  out  from  Nazareth,  Caper- 
naum became  henceforth  the 
"home"  of  Jesus.  It  was  "His 
own  city."  "Leaving  Nazareth, 
He  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum, 
which  is  upon  the  sea-coast,  in  the 
borders  of  Zabalon  and  Nephthalim : 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet,  say- 
ing, The  land  of  Zabulon,  and  the 
land  of  Nephthalim,  by  the  way  of 
the  sea,  beyond  Joidan,  Galilee  of 
the  Gentiles ;  the  peonle  which  sat 
in  darkness  saw  ^eat  light ;  and  to 
them  which  sat  m  the  region  and 
shadow  of  death  light  is  spruug  up  " 
(Matt.  iv.  13-16).  Here  he  called 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  the  three 
most  intimate  disciples,  the  "inner 
circle  "  of  His  chosen  iMUid.  "  And 
it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  the  people 
pressed  upon  Him  to  hear  the  word 
of  God,  He  stood  by  the  lake  of 
Gennesaret,  and  saw  two  ships 
standing  by  the  lake :  but  the  fisher- 
jh&n  were  gone  out  of  them,  and 
were  washing  their  nets"  (Luke 
V.  1 ).  Then  he  entered  into  Simon's 
ship,  and  taught  the  people  on  the 
shore,  and  after  that  He  performed 
the  miracle  of  the  draught  of  fishes, 
which  so  astonishing  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  the  Master  said  to  them, 
"Fear  not;  from  henceforth  thou 
shalt  catch  men.  And  when  they 
had  brought  their  ships  to  shore, 
they  forsook  all,  and  followed  Him." 

From  a  ship  on  the  waters  of  this 
lake  He  delivered  that  marvellous 
discourse  on  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Jesus  "went  out  of  His  house 
('His  own  house')  and  sat  by  the 
sea-side.  And  great  multitudes 
were  gathered  unto  Him,  so  that  He 
went  into  a  ship  and  sat ;  and  the 


whole  multitude  stood  on  the  shore  " 
(Matt.  ziii.  1,  2),  and  heard  those 
wonderful  parables  of  the  sower, 
the  wheat  and  the  tares,  the  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  the  leaven,  and  the 
net  cast  into  the  sea. 

Here,  when  "there  arose  a  great 
tempest  in  the  sea,  insomuch  that 
the  ship  was  covered  vrith  waves 
...  He  rebuked  the  winds  and  the 
sea,  and  there  was  a  great  c^m" 
(Matt.  viii.  24-27).  At  Gergesa 
there  "  met  Him  two  possessed  with 
devils  coming  out  of  the  toml»,  ex- 
ceeding fierce,  so  that  no  man  might 
pass  by  that  way."  But  He  cast 
out  the  devils,  causing  them  to  enter 
into  a  herd  of  swine,  which  "ran 
violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the 
sea,  and  perished  in  the  waters" 
(Matt.  viu.  28-34).  Near  here  He 
fed  the  five  thousand,  and  afterwards 
seeing  His  disciples  toiling  in  row- 
ing on  the  lake,  for  the  wind  was 
contrary,  "Jesus  went  unto  them, 
walking  on  the  sea,"  and  He  "  per- 
formed many  mighty  works"  and 
"spake  many  things";  and  here 
was  the  scene  of  those  touching 
incidents  which  occurred  soon  after 
His  resurrection. 

"  This  is  a  hallowed  lake  in  the 
glorious  Land  of  Promise  and  Divine 
performance — the  peaceful  scene  of 
the  opening  career  of  the  Redeemer, 
the  cradle  of  His  teaching,  the 
country  of  His  disciples ;  His 
chosen  retreat  when  He  hid  Him- 
self from  His  foes:  His  miracles 
and  His  sublime  lessons  have  con- 
secrated these  solitudes.  The  charm 
of  this  landscape  is  still  felt  in  our 
own  day,  and  is  reflected  in  the 
simple  story  of  the  Evangelists.  We 
are  carried  back  to  the  life  on  its 
shores  by  the  parable  of  the  net, 
by  that  of  the  lost  sheep,  by  [the 
image  of  the  sheep-fold,  and  the 
beautiful  lesson  of  the  lilies. 
These  flowers,  more  glorious  than 
Solomon's  purple,  still  abound." 
— Ritter  JErdkunda, 

The  boat  will  soon  now  run  into 
a  narrow  creek  at  'Ain  et  Tin,  or 
the  Fountain  of  the  Fig-tree.  There 
is   a   small  spring  here,    inferior, 
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however,  to  the  adjacent  Et-Tabi- 
gah.  A  little  to  the  north  of  the 
spring  is  Kh^n  Minyeh ;  a  ruin 
now,  but  built,  without  doubt,  for 
the  convenience  of  travellers  to 
Damascus.  Near  here  are  some 
ruins  which  Dr.  Robinson  considers 
to  be  the  remains  of  Capernaum. 

Et-Tabigah.— "Westward,  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Tell  Hdm,  is  the  charming 
little  bay  of  Et-Tabigah,  and  the 
great  spring  which  is,  without  a 
doubt,  the  Fountain  of  Caphamaum 
mentioned  by  Josephus  as  the 
watering-place  of  G^nnesaret." 

Tell  Hlhn  is  two  miles  west  of  the 
Jordan,  and  is  a  mass  of  ruins. 
On  rising  ground  at  the  back  of 
these  ruins  are  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Capernaum,  where 
our  Lord  had  His  own  house. 

Chorazin  (iTerdzeA).— Two  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  Tell-HCim  are  the 
ruins  which  Pococke,  as  early  as  the 
year  1740,  identified  from  the 
similarity  of  the  name  Gerasi  with 
Chorazin.  Leaving  Tell  Htim,  we 
proceed  by  a  bad  road  past  the 
Khan  Yabb  Yftsef,  or  Kh&n  of 
Joseph's  Well,  where  tradition 
asserts  that  Joseph  was  thrown  by 
his  brethren. 

A  beautiful  stream,  Nahr  Hen- 
dah,  is  reached,  and  on  the  hill 
above  it  are  some  important  ruins 
of  a  town  named  Easydn,  oi  un- 
certain date.  The  usual  place  for 
making  a  mid-day  halt  is  at  'Ain 
Mellahah. 

Lake  of  Hdleh  (4^  miles  long,  Zh 
broad,  11  feet  deep,  and  nearly  300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  is 
called  "  The  Waters  of  Merom." 

It  was  here  that  Jabin,  king  of 
Hazor,  gathered  together  all  the 
surrounding  kings  and  their  com- 
panies, "and  they  went  out,  they 
with  them,  and  all  their  hosts, 
much  people,  even  as  the  sand  that 
is  upon  the  sea-shore  in  multitude, 
with  horses  and  chariots  very  many. 
And  when  all  these  kings  were  met 
together,  they  came  and  pitched  to- 
gether at  the  waters  of  Merom 
to  fight  against  Israel.      And  the 


Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Be  not 
afraid  because  of  them :  for  to- 
morrow about  this  time  will  I 
deliver  them  up  all  slain  before 
Israel :  thou  shalt  slay  their  horses, 
and  bum  their  chariots  with  fire. 
So  Joshua  came,  and  all  the  people 
of  war  with  him,  against  them  oy 
the  waters  of  Merom  suddenly ; 
and  they  fell  upon  them.  And  the 
Lord  delivered  them  into  the  hand 
of  Israel." 

About  an  hour^s  journey  from 
'Ain  Mellahah  there  are  some 
capital  camping-places,  especially 
near  'Ain  Belat,  a  charming  spot, 
where  there  are  some  very  old  ruins. 
From  here  the  traveller  will  have  a 
near  view  of  Mount  Hermon. 

A  journey  of  about  an  hour  from 
'Ain  Belat  across  the  plain  brings 
us  to  Tell-el-Kadi  (the  Hill  of  the 
Judge,  or  the  Judge's  Mound), 
corresponding  with  the  Dan  of 
Scripture. 

Tne  Tell,  or  mound,  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and 
about  fifty  feet  above  the  plain : 
beneath  it  bursts  out  a  beautiful 
crystal  spring,  which  sends  forth  its 
living  stream  through  the  plain ; 
while  from  beneath  a  wide-spread- 
ing terebinth  —  which  marks  the 
site  of  a  Moslem  grave  on  the  side  of 
the  mound — ^issue  some  sparkling 
rills,  which  add  their  contributions 
to  the  stream.  The  mound,  with 
the  further  mound  rising  behind  it, 
marks  the  site  of  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Dan,  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  the  Holy  Land  ;  while  the 
spring  at  itei  foot  is  the  Fountain  of 
the  Jordan,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  springs  of  that 
sacred  river.  The  history  of  Dan  is 
briefly  as  follows: — When  Abra- 
ham pursued  the  captors  of  Lot,  he 
"went  even  unto  Dan,"  and  with 
the  few  men  of  his  household  re- 
covered him  and  the  booty.  It  was 
the  most  northerly  city  of  Palestine, 
as  Beersheba  was  the  most  south- 
erly, and  the  expression,  "from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,"  is  known  to  all, 
both  in  its  literal  and  metaphorical 
sense.    It  was  used  in  the  same  way 
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fH^sago  (see  Judges  xz.  1 ;  1  Sam. 
iii.  20,  etc. ). 

The  journey  from  Tell-el-Eadi,  or 
Dan,  to  BaniaSi  is  short,  but  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  and  has  been 
thus  described  by  Stanley : — 

"With  Dan  the  iloly  Land 
properly  terminates.  But  the  east- 
ernmost source  of  the  Jordan,  about 
four  miles  distant,  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  it,  both  by  historicfd 
and  geographical  association,  that 
we  must  go  forwardsyet  a  little  way 
into  the  bosom  of  Hermon.  Over 
an  unshaded  carpet  of  turf— through 
trees  of  every  variety  of  foliage — 
through  a  park-like  verdure^  which 
casts  a  strangely  beautiful  interest 
over  this  last  recess  of  Palestine,  the 
pathway  wiuds,  and  the  snowy  top 
of  the  mountain  itself  is  gradually 
shut  out  from  view  by  its  increasing 
nearness ;  and  again  there  is  the 
rush  of  waters  through  deep 
thickets,  and  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient town  —  not  Canaanite,  but 
Roman — rise  on  the  hillside  ;  in  its 
situation,  in  its  exuberance  of  water, 
its  oliviB-groves,  and  its  views  over 
the  distant  plain,  almost  a  Syrian 
Tivoli." 

BaNZAS,  OB  CiEBABEAPHIIilFPL— 

Banias  was  known  as  the  Greek 
Paneas,  from  the  sanctuary  of  Pan.  , 
It  was  adorned  by  Herod  the  Great, 
who  erected  a  temple  over  the 
spring  of  the  Jordan  in  honour  of 
Augustus  CsBsar.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  ancient  history  of 
this  place  although  it  is  thought  to 
agree  with  Baal-Gad,  the  northern 
boundaries  of  Joshua's  victories. 
"Joshua  took  all  the  land,  even 
from  the  Mount  of  Halak  that 
goeth  up  to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal- 
Gad  in  the  VaUey  of  Lebanon, 
under  Mount  Hermon.".  Baal-Gad 
is  probably  identical  with  Baal- 
Hermon  (Judges  iii.,  1  Chron.  v.). 
But  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
traveller  will  be  the  fact  that  Banias 
is  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  Trans- 
figuration. 

The  modem  village  has  about 
fifty  or  sixty  houses,  and  one  or 
wo  shops. 


Great  interest  in  Banias  centres 
in  the  fountain^  or  source  of  the 
Jordan,  which  bursts  out  in  a  series 
of  many  streams,  and  forming  a 
large  basin,  flows  hence  in  one 
copious  stream. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  to 
the  castle  of  Subeibeh.  The  hill  on 
which  it  stands  is  about  2500  ft. 
above  the  sea-level,  and  is  a  con- 
spicuous object.  The  ascent  may 
be  made  on  horseback  or  on  foot. 
The  ruins  are  very  extensive,  and 
on  a  easeful  examination  it  will  be 
found  that  they  represent  the 
architecture  of  every  age — from  the 
Phoenician  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  view  from  this  castle 
is  considered  the  grandest  in  Syria, 
comprehending  the  hills  of  Bashan, 
the  hills  of  Galilee,  the  slopes  of 
Hermon,  the  great  plain  of  Hiileh, 
and  below,  the  village  of  Banias,  etc. 

Mount  Hbrmon  has  been  called 
the  Mont  Blanc  of  Palestine.  It 
was  the  great  landmark  for  the 
northern  border  of  the  Israelites; 
two  of  the  peaks  are  9050  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  third  is 
8900  ft.  There  are  three  separate 
heights  which  form  the  summit, 
and  they  are  raised  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  omin  chain. 
The  YIBWS  FBOM  THE  SUMMIT  are 
very  extensive.  "That  from  the 
greatest  height  takes  in  the  Buka'a, 
and  the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon.  The  great  eastern 
plain  is  well  stretched  out  before 
the  second  or  southern  height ;  and 
from  the  third  or  western  peak  a 
great  part  of  Syria  is  seen.  Far 
away  to  the  south  are  the  moun- 
tains of  'Ajldn,  stretching  out 
towards  Moab ;  and  we  can  follow 
with  the  eye  the  course  of  the 
Jordan,  with  the  lakes  of  Tiberias^ 
and  Hdleh,  the  mountains  of 
Gilead  on  the  one  side  and  those  of 
Samaria  on  the  other.  On  the 
west  lie  Samaria  and  Galilee,  reach- 
ing to  Carmel,  which  is  seen, 
together  with  Tyre  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. Beyond  Tyre  rises  the 
range  of  Lebanon,  which  prevents 
our  seeing  farther  north." 
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Almost  immediately  after  leav- 
ing Banias  the  ascent  commences, 
and  the  roads  are  bad.  Mejdel, 
a  Druse  village  is  passed,  while  the 
top  of  Mount  Hermon,  covered 
deeply  with  snow  as  late  as  to  the 
end  of  May,  is  on  our  left.  A 
plain,  Merj-el-Hadr,  is  crossed. 

No  place  of  importance  is  visited 
until  Kefr '  HoutoaTf  the  usual 
camping-place  between  Banias  and 
Damascus.  The  village  is  large, 
and  surrounded  by  pleasant  gar- 
dens. The  inhabitants  are  Mos- 
lems. Proceeding  towards  Damas- 
cus, the  traveller  has  before  him 
a  wearisome  ride  over  a  desert, 
without  anvthing  to  attract  atten- 
tion, until  he  reaches  a  spot  where 
the  old  Roman  road  leading  to 
Damascus  from  ^^ypt  and  Pales- 
tine is  gained.  There  is  no  good 
reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  which 
states  that  here  St  Paul  beheld  the 
vision  which  attended  his  conver- 
sion. "  As  he  journeyed  he  came 
near  Danvascus ;  and  suddenly 
there  shined  round  about  him  a 
light  from  heaven ;  and  he  fell  to 
the  earth,  and  heard  a  voice  saying 
unto  him,  Saul,  Saul,  why  perse- 
cutest  thou  Me?  .  .  .  And  he, 
trembling  and  astonished,  said, 
Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ? 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Arise, 
and  go  into  the  city,  and  it  shall 
be  told  thee  what  tnou  must  do, 
.  .  .  And  Saul  rose  from  the  earth  ; 
and  when  his  eyes  were  opened,  he 
saw  no  man ;  but  they  led  him  by 
the  hand,  and  brought  him  into 
Damascus  "  (Acts  ix. ). 

Before  us  is  the  plain  of  Damas- 
cus ;  in  the  distance,  to  the  right, 
will  be  seen  the  minarets  of  the 
citv ;  on  the  left,  the  slopes  of 
Lebanon. 

Damascus  {Hotel :  DimitrCs  Vic- 
toria),  population,  120,000. 

This  city  occupies  a  situation  of 
unrivalled  beauty  on  a  luxuriant 
plain  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Anti-Libanus.  It  is  70  miles  by 
carriage  -  road  east  -  south  -  east  of 
Beyrout,  which  is  its  port,  and  a 
single  line  of  railway  now  connects 


the  two  places.  The  appearance 
of  the  city  as  it  is  approached  from 
a  distance  is  in  the  highest  degree 
beautiful.  The  bright  buildings 
sparkling  beneath  a  Syrian  sun, 
rise  out  of  a  sea  of  foliage,  while 
all  around,  save  on  the  nortn-west, 
where  stretches  the  long  bare  snow- 
white  ridge  of  the  Anti-Lebanon, 
extend  charming  gardens  and 
blooming  orchards,  with  the  river 
Barrada  (the  Abana  of  Scripture) 
and  its  branches  winding  through. 
As  in  the  case  of  all  Eastern  cities, 
the  expectations  excited  by  a  dis- 
tant view  of  Damascus  are  by  no 
means  realised  on  a  close  inspec- 
tion. The  city  proper  is  about  six 
miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
partly  surrounded  by  walls,  por- 
tions of  which  date  ^om  the  early 
Roman  times,  while  other  parts  are 
of  Saracenic  architecture.  The 
streets  are  dirtv,  and  so  narrow 
that  a  loaded  donkey  almost 
entirely  blocks  up  the  passage. 
The  best  street  is  the  **  street  called 
Straight,"  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  in  connection  with  St 
Paul.  The  houses  for  the  most 
part  are  very  mean-looking  struc- 
tures, often  presenting  to  the  street 
nothing  but  a  dead  wall  with  a 
doorway  in  it,  while  the  best  have 
rough  mud  walls,  with  a  projecting 
upper  storey  extending  so  far  over 
the  narrow  street  that  hands  may 
be  shaken  from  opposite  windows. 
But  as  the  exterior  of  the  city 
presents  a  charming  contrast  to 
the  reality,  so  do  the  rich  in- 
teriors of  tne  houses  contrast  with 
their  miserable  externals.  Fine 
marble-paved  courts,  ornamented 
with  trees,  shrubs,  and  fountains, 
rooms  with  arabesqued  roofs  and 
walls,  most  luxuriously  furnished, 
are  the  common  features  of  all  the 
dwellings  of  the  wealthier  classes. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest : 
The  Great  Mosqiie,  the  Castle,  the 
BazaarSf  Christian  Quarter,  Jewish 
Quarter, 

The  Great  Mosque  was  formerly 
a  heathen  temple,  and  then  a 
Christian  church.    It  is  composed 
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of  different  kinds  of  architecture, 
and  occupies  a  qnadrangle  163  yards 
by  108  yards,  the  interior  dimensions 
being  431  feet  by  125  feet. 

There  are  many  things  worth  see- 
ing in  the  Mosque  and  Harem.  The 
entrance  archvxiy  on  the  west  is 
antique  and  of  beautiful  workman- 
ship. The  interior  of  the  mosque 
is  mipressive,  with  nave  and  aisles 
supported  by  columns.  The  first 
thing  to  claim  attention  will  be  the 
number  of  lamps  hung  from  the 
ceiling,  and  the  inscriptions  from 
the  Aoran ;  the  stained  windows, 
the  various  praying  -  places,  and 
the  handsoqie  carpets  covering  the 
marble  pavement.  In  the  transept 
is  a  "  chapel,"  said  to  contain  the 
Head  of  John  the  Baptist^  also  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  crypt  of 
the  church.  The  pulpit  is  hand- 
some ;  the  mosaics  on  the  walls 
are  old.  The  court  contains  in  the 
centre  a  marble  fountain,  where  the 
worshippers  perform  their  ablutions 
before  entering  the  mosque.  Cor- 
ridors surround  the  court,  and  traces 
may  be  seen  of  the  gilding  with 
which  they  were  once  beautified. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  court  is 
the  "Dome  of  the  Treasures,"  con- 
taining relics  and  MSS.  of  immense 
value. 

There  are  three  minarets  to  the 
mosque,  and  it  is  usual  to  ascend 
one  at  least.  The  Minaret  of  the 
Bride,  Madinet-el'*Aru8y  is  the 
most  ancient,  and  commands  the 
best  view.  It  is  ascended  by  160 
steps.  The  view  is  magnificent. 
The  Minaret  of  Jesus,  Madinet  *Isa, 
is  so  named  from  a  legend  that  when 
Jesus  comes  to  judge  the  world  He 
will  descend  first  to  this  minaret. 

The  CastlCf  one  of  the  prominent 
objects  in  the  view  of  the  city,  is 
large  and  imposing,  but  not  strong. 
It  was  bunt  in  1219. 

The  Bazaars  are  larger  and  finer 
than  those  of  Cairo  or  Constantin- 
ople, and  are  well  supplied  with 
goods  of  Oriental  manufacture,  each 
class  of  goods  having  a  bazaar  for 
itself,  as  the  Saddlers*  Bazaar,  the 
Silk  Bazaar f  etc. 


The  manufactures  of  Damascns 
used  to  be  important,  consisting  of 
silks,  cotton,  coarse  woollen  cloth, 
jewellerv,  saddlery,  and  arms,  but 
her  productions  now  are  little  more 
than  sufficient  for  local  consump- 
tion. Before  1860  her  looms  were 
reckoned  at  3000,  while  now  they 
barely  reach  1300.  The  manufac- 
ture of  the  famous  Damascene 
blades  has  long  ceased  to  exist. 
The  Christian  Quarter  still  shows 
traces  of  the  terrible  massacre  of 
1860,  when  the  Druses  entered  the 
city  and  destroyed  about  6000 
houses  in  the  Christian  Quarter, 
killing  from  3000  to  5000  persons. 
The  Protestant  Mission  is  in  the 
Christian  Quarter.  The  Jewish 
Quarter  18  axiTOSs  the  "street  called 
Straight"  from  the  Christian 
Quarter.  Some  of  its  residents 
are  very  wealthy,  and  admission 
to  view  the  apartments  in  some 
of  their  houses  may  be  obtained. 
There  are  many  tombs  and  mau- 
soleums, some  of  them  very  strik- 
ing. Near  the  Great  Mosque  is 
the  tomb  of  Saladin.  Frequent 
allusions  are  made  to  Damascus  in 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

St  Paul  was  converted  on  his 
way  hither,  and  when  "the  gover- 
nor under  Aretas  the  king,  kept 
the  city  of  the  Damascenes  with  a 
garrison"  (2  Corinthians  xi.  32, 33), 
and  sought  to  apprehend  Paul,  he 
was  let  down  in  a  basket  through 
a  window  and  escaped  his  hands. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  were 
many  synagogues  here,  for  St  Paul, 
when  he  went  unto  the  High  Priest, 
"  desired  of  him  letters  to  Damascus 
to  the  synagogues  "  (Acts  ix.  1,  2). 
During  the  residence  of  Paul  here 
"he  preached  Christ  in  the  syna- 
gogues that  He  is  the  Son  of  God 
.  .  .  and  confounded  the  Jews 
which  dwelt  at  Damascus,  proving 
that  this  is  very  Christ"  (Acts  ix. 
20-22).  Christianity  flourished  here 
so  extensively  that  in  the  time  of 
Constantine,  the  Great  Temple  was 
converted  into  a  Christian  church. 

Damascus  is  the  most  ancient  city 
in  the  world.    Josephus  attributes 
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its  foundation  to  Uz,  but  whether  it 
dates  so  far  back  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  a  place  of  consequence 
in  the  days  of  Abraham. 

Interesting  excursions  may  be 
made  in  the  environs  of  Damascus, 
one  being  to  Jobar,  a  Moslem  village 
two  miles  beyond  the  walls,  the 
spot  where  Mijah  was  fed  hy  the 
ravens.  Another  excursion  is  to 
Salahiyeh  and  Kasiun^  the  former 
of  which  is  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificent view.  At  Kasium,  the 
Moslems  declare  that  Abraham  had 
the  unity  of  God  revealed  to  him, 
and  here  Mohammed  stood  "  whilst 
yet  a  camel-driver  from  Mecca,  and 
after  gazing  on  the  scene  below, 
turned  away  without  entering  the 
city.  *Man,*  he  said,  *can  have 
but  one  Paradise,  and  my  Paradise 
is  fixed  above.* " — Stanley. 


DAMASCUS  TO  BEYROUT, 
via  BAALBEK. 

Cook  recommends  that  this  jour- 
ney be  made  as  follows: — "Camp 
the  first  night  at  Surghaya,  and 
reach  Baalbek  about  the  middle  of 
the  following  day.  Stay  there  the 
night,  and  for  a  few  hours  of  the 
next  morning,  then  on  to  Shtora, 
and  camp  either  there  or  on  the 
slope  of  Lebanon,  and  the  next  day 
at  Beyrout ;  or,  if  time  permits,  the 
journey  may  be  made  by  Salahiyeh 
and  Kasiun,  then  stay  the  night  at 
'Ain  F\jeh,  a  short  day's  work,  then 
to  Surghaya,  and  then  as  above." 

Leaving  Damascus,  we  go  by  the 
diligence  road  to  Dwrnrnvar^  then, 
turning  to  the  right,  enter  a  barren 
gorge.  Then  a  portion  of  the  plain 
of  Sahra  is  crossed,  and  the  scene 
altogether  alters.  High  cliffs  are 
on  our  right  hand,  in  which  are 
numerous  tombs. 

We  pass  Bessima  and  Ashrafiyeh, 
and  enter  a  beautiful  glen  with 
every  variety  of  fruit  trees.  Pass- 
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ing  Fijeh,  we  reach,  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  Fountain  of  Fijeh,  chief  source 
of  the  Abana.  "Are  not  Abana 
and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus, 
better  than  all  the  waters  of 
Israel?"  (2  Kings  v.  12).  The 
ruins  are  those  of  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  god  of  the  river. 

We  now  pass  Suk  Wady  Barada, 
a  beautiful  spot  and  favourite  camp- 
ing-ground. On  a  high  hill  is  the 
Tcnnb  of  Abel,  the  supposed  place 
also  of  his  murder.  The  route  now 
lies  through  a  glen,  which  conducts 
into  the  plain  of  Zebedany,  which 
is  about  three  miles  broad,  and  well 
cultivated.  The  village  on  the  hill 
above  is  Bludan.  Surghaya,  a  vil- 
lage under  the  highest  peak  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  is  a  go(m  camping-ground. 
The  next  place  is  Bereitan,  an  hour 
after  leaving  which  we  see  the  ruins 
of  Baalbek. 

Parties  usually  encamp  in  the 
court  of  the  Great  Temple. 

Baalbek  {Hotels :  Palmyre, 
Europe)  was  once  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  Sjriian  cities,  full  of 
palaces,  fountains,  and  beautiful 
monuments.  It  is  now  famous 
only  for  the  splendour  of  its  ruins. 
The  visitor  first  enters  a  Court 
which  is  90  yards  long  by  80  wide, 
from  which  a  handsome  portal 
leads  to  the  Great  Courts  150  yards 
long  by  125  wide,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stood  the  basilica.  The 
Great  Temple  was  a  rectangular 
building  290  feet  by  160  feet,  having 
its  roof  supported  by  a  peristyle  of 
54  Corinthian  columns,  19  at  each 
side  and  10  at  each  end.  Of  these, 
six  are  still  standing.  The  circum- 
ference of  these  columns  is  about 
22  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  shaft 
58  feet ;  with  pedestal,  capital,  and 
entablature,  they  measure  89  feet 
in  height.  Except  the  columns 
mentioned,  little  of  the  Great 
Temple  or  the  buildings  in  front  of 
it  is  left  standing,  but  the  ground 
is  covered  with  their  ruins.  The 
vast  size  of  the  stones  used  in 
substructures  is  remarkable.  The 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  temple  is 
the  Portal,    The  Cirailar  Temple 
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is  near  the  modem  village.  The 
exterior  is  beautiful. 

"  A  walk  round  the  walls  should 
not  be  omitted,  as  the  substructure, 
with  its  masonry,  is  as  wonderful, 
or  more  so  than  the  temple  itself ; 
all  the  masonry  of  the  outer  wall  is 
prodigious  in  its  dimensions  ;  but 
the  marvel  of  marvels  is  the  western 
wall,  where  are  Three  Stones,  the 
largest  ever  used  in  architecture. 
The  temple  itself  was  called  Trili- 
thon,  or  three  -  stoned,  probably 
from  these  stupendous  blocKS.  One 
stone  measures  64  ft.  long,  another 
63  ft.  8  in.,  and  a  third  63  ft. ;  each 
is  13  ft.  high  and  13  ft.  thick,  and 
they  have  oeen  placed  in  the  wall 
at  a  height  of  20  ft.  above  the 
ground." — Cook. 

Seven  hours  are  required  to  go 
from  Baalbek  to  Sktora  on  tne 
diligence  road  from  Damascus  to 
Beyrout. 

Leaving  the  ruins,  the  Quarries 
from  which  the  stones  used  for 
the  platform  of  the  temple  were 
excavated,  are  soon  passed.  There 
is  one  stone  still  lying  where  it  was 
left  by  the  workmen  4000  years 
ago.  It  is  60  ft.  long,  14  high,  and 
14  broad,  and  weighs  nearly  1200 
tons. 

Our  route  now  lies  over  the 
Buka'a,  the  valley  between  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon. 

At  the  village  of  Kerak  Ndih 
there  is  the  reputed  tomb  of  Noah, 
which  measures  between  50  and  60 
yards  in  length  ;  probably  a  disused 
aqueduct. 

Zaleh  is  the  largest  town  in  Le- 
banon, with  a  population  of  nearly 
fifteen  thousand,  of  whom  more 
than  nine -tenths  are  Christians. 
There  is  an  air  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness  about  the  place. 

During  the  massacre  of  1860  the 
town  suflfered  terribly,  and  was 
captured  by  the  Druses,  who 
burned  it. 

In  less  than  an  hour  we  reach 
Shtora,  on  the  diligence  road. 

It  is  usual  to  camp  somewhere  by 
the  roadside,  or  at  Shtora. 

A  good  road  leads  by  a  series  of 


to  the  summit  of  Lebanon, 
and  ^en  descends  by  another  series 
of  zigzags  to  Beyrout. 

When  the  summit  of  Lebanon  is 
reached,  the  scenery  is  exquisite. 

Descending  towards  Beyrout, 
every  turn  of  the  road  gives  fresh 
glimpses  of  Beyrout  and  its  charm- 
ing environs.  A  civilised  region  is 
soon  entered  ;  orchards  and  gardens 
abound,  villas  are  seen  on  every 
hand;  the  Pineta,  or  pine-grove,  is 
traversed,  and  soon  we  find  ourselves 
at  Beyrout. 

Bejrrout  {Hotds:  d* Orient ^  kept 
by  an  Arab;  BellevitCf  kept  by  a 
Greek).  Both  hotels  are  beautifully 
situated  on  the  coast  at  the  south 
end  of  the  town,  the  accommoda- 
tion in  both  is  good.  Charge  per 
day,  15  francs.  The  Hotel  de 
I'Europe  is  a  good  second  class 
hotel,  kept  by  a  Frenchman. 
Population  in  1890,  said  to  be  over 
100,000. 

Bankers. —  The  Imperial  Otto- 
man Bank. 

A  diligence  leaves  Beyrout  twice 
a  day  for  Damascus.  Fare :  coup6, 
145  piastres;  interior  and  banquette, 
101  piastres. 

This  is  the  most  important  com- 
mercial port  in  Syria.  Its  bay 
affords  excellent  anchorage.  The 
city  is  beautifully  situated  on  an 
eminence  on  the  south  side  of  the 
bay.  The  mountains  rise  abruptly 
beyond  the  narrow  plain  along  the 
coast.  The  walls  of  the  old  town 
have  fallen,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  remains,  and  pleasant  sub- 
urbs have  been  created  outside. 
The  streets  of  the  old  town,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  Franks, 
are  narrow  and  dirty. 

The  history  of  Beyrout  is  an 
interesting  one.  It  was  a  Phoeni- 
cian city  of  great  antiquity,  and 
named  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
B^rytus.  Augustus  made  it  a 
colony,  and  it  was  decorated  with  a 
theatre,  baths,  and  amphitheatre 
by  Agrippa,  grandson  of  Herod  the 
Great,  who  also  instituted  games 
and  gladiatorial  shows.  It  was 
celebrated  under  the  later  empire 
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for  its  law  school,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander Severus,  which  preserved  in 
the  East  the  language  and  jurispru- 
dence of  the  Romans. 

When  the  Saracens  overran  Syria, 
they  captured  Beyrout,  and  during 
the  Crusades  it  often  changed 
hands.  It  was  bombarded  by  the 
English  and  French  in  1840.  After 
the  massacre  of  1860  njany 
Christians  settled  here,  and  since 
then  its  prosperity  has  increased. 
There  are  lio  interesting  sights ;  the 
Bazaar  is  unattractive,  and  the 
Mosques  closed.  The  only  ancient 
structure  is  the  Tower  near  the 
harbour.  Beyrout  is  famous  for  its 
missionary  and  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions, which  every  traveller  should 
visit. 

The  Syrian  Protestant  College  is 
under  the  general  control  of  trus- 
tees in  the  United  States,  but  its 
local  aflairs  are  administered  by  a 
board  of  managers. 

The  College  is  conducted  upon 
strictly  Protestant  and  Evangelical 
principles,  but  it  is  open  to  students 
from  any  of  the  Oriental  sects  and 
nationalities  who  will  conform  to  its 
regulations. 

"Th6  sects  already  represented 
are  the  Protestant,  Orthodox  Greek, 
Papal  Greek,  Latin,  Maronite, 
Druse,  and  Armenian.  Direct  pro- 
selytism  is  not  attempted;  but, 
without  endeavouring  to  force  Pro- 
testantism upon  students  of  other 
sects,  every  eflFort  is  made  by  the 
personal  intercourse  of  professors 
and  instructors,  and  by  the  general 
exercises  and  arrangements  of  the 
institution,  to  bring  each  member 
into  contact  with  the  distinctive 
features  of  Evangelical  truth." 

The  Medical  Department  is  a 
special  feature  in  connection  with 
the  American  Mission. 

The  school  furnishes  a  professional 
training  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  modem  science,  and  is 
well  attended  by  students,  who  re- 
ceive a  four-years'  training. 

There  is  also  in  connection  with 
the  Mission  a  Printing  Press,  from 
which  a  weekly  newspaper  is  issued. 


Divine  service  every  Sunday  in  the 
Church  of  the  American  Mission. 

The  Brown  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
founded  by  an  American  gentleman 
of  that  name,  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful. 

The  British  Syrian  Schools, 
founded  in  1860,  include  a  Normal 
Training  Institution,  Day  School 
(Elementary,  Infant,  Moslem),  giv- 
ing instruction  to  680  pupils. 
Schools  for  the  blind  and  for 
cripples,  etc.  There  are  six  branch 
schools  in  the  Lebanon,  with  over 
400  pupils. 

The  Jews*  School  at  Beyrout  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 


Environs  op  Beyrout. 

A  pleasant  walk  or  drive  from 
Beyrout  is  to  the  Pines,  where  a 
band  plays  every  Friday  in  the 
winter  time ;  in  this  may  be  in- 
cluded the  Dimitri  Hill,  whence  is 
a  fine  view.  Another  walk  is  to 
the  Lighthouse.  Carriages  may  be 
taken  as  far  as  the  new  buildings  of 
the  American  Mission.  A  charming 
excursion  by  boat  may  be  made  to 
the  Pigeons'  Grottoes,  above  which 
the  hill  commands  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  view. 

The  principal  excursion  is  to  the 
Dog  River.  The  journey  may  be 
made  there  by  boat,  but  as  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  make  the 
return  journey  by  boat,  it  should 
not  be  attempted  if  time  be  press- 
ing. On  the  road  will  be  seen  an 
old  building  called  the  Chapel  of 
St  George,  where  tradition  states 
he  slew  the  Dragon.  Nahr-el-Kelb 
(Dog  River)  rises  in  the  Sannin,  and 
is  so  named  from  a  tradition  that 
when  a  foe  approached,  a  dog, 
hewn  in  the  rock,  gave  an  alarm  by 
barking.  It  was  thrown  into  the 
sea,  but  by  whom  is  not  apparent, 
and  a  rock  is  still  pointed  out  as 
"the  Dog."  The  great  interest  of 
this  spot  is  not,  however,  so  much 
the  river,  or  the  bold  promontory 
which  forms  its  southern  bank,  as 
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the    nine    sculptures    cut    in    the 

face  of  the  rock.    Before  reaching 

them,   an  inscription  will  be  seen 

from  which  it  is  ascertained  that 

the  rockv  pass  was  cut  by  order  ROUra  221. 

of  the  l^mperor  Marcus    Aurelius 

Antoninus,  who  is  here  designated   BEYROUT  TO    SMYRNA   AND 

Germanicus,  and  thus  fixes  the  date  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

when  the  road  was  constructed  as    

between  the  years  176  and  180  a.d.  rjlHE  steamers  of  the  Austrian 
The  sculptures,  nine  in  number,  are  _L  Lloyd's  leave  Beyrout  for 
three  Eg}'ptian  and  six  Assyrian.  Smyrna  every  alternate  Monday 
One  of  the  former  is  dedicated  to  evening,  and  stopping  at  Cyprus 
Phthah,  the  god  of  Memphis ;  an-  and  Rhodes,  reach  Smyrna  on  Fri- 
other  to  Ra,  the  Sun  god ;  the  day  morning.  Steamers  of  the 
third  records  certain  expeditions  of  French  and  Russian  lines  leave 
Sesostria  ( Rameses  II. ).  The  fortnightly.  For  these  sailings,  as 
Assyrian  sculptures  are  regarded  as  they  are  liable  to  change,  it  is  best 
the  work  of  Sennacherib,  who  in-  to  consult  the  published  time 
vaded  Syria  701  B.C.    Much   dis-   tables. 

cussion  has  taken  place  with  refer-  Agents  of  the  hotels  board  the 
ence  to  the  origin  and  history  of  steamers  on  their  arrival  at  Smyrna, 
these  sculptures,  and  for  fuller  Passengers  land  at  the  English 
information  the  traveller  is.  referred   scala. 

to   the   works  of   M.  de  Saulcy,       Hotels:     see     "Hotel     List." 
Lepsius,    Robinson,    Layard,    and   Population,  200,000. 
otners.  Smyrna  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 

From  Nahr-el-Kelb  to  Tripoli.  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  only 
There  is  a  small  Arabian  caf6  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  re- 
here,  and  a  day  may  be  most  pleas-  tains  its  importance  to  the  present 
antly  spent  in  this  neighbourhood,  day.  About  700  B.C.  it  formed 
Other  excursions  from  Beyrout :—  part  of  the  Ionian  League.  The 
1.  To  Deir  el-Kal'a,  where  there  i.s  ancient  city,  Old  Smyrna,  was 
a  monastery  2200  feet  above  the  sea  situated  on  the  north-east  side  of 
level ;  guide  necessary.  2.  To  the  gulf,  and  claimed  the  honour  of 
Baabda,  about  seven  miles  from  being  the  birthplace  of  Homer.  It 
Beyrout.  The  journey  may  be  was  destroyed  by  the  Macedonians, 
made  by  carriage.  It  is  the  seat  of  and  the  present  city  was  founded 
the  government  of  Lebanon.  There  by  Antigonus.  It  was  laid  out  with 
is  a  garrison  and  an  Emir's  castle,  great  magnificence,  and  from  its 
from  which  there  is  a  fine  view.  admirable  situation  became  one  of 

the  most  flourishing  places  in  the 
world.  It  holds  a  distinguished 
place  in  early  Christian  history  as 
one  of  the  seven  churches,  and  as  the 
soene  of  the  labours  and  martyrdom 
of  its  first  bishop,  Polycarp.  The 
modem  city  is  built  partly  on  the 
plain  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and 
partly  on  the  declivity  of  the  ancient 
Mons  Pagus.  It  has  good  ouays 
and  some  fine  buildings,  thougn  the 
houses  are  mostly  low  wooden  ones. 
The  streets,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  narrow  and  crooked.  There  are 
several  Greek,   Armenian,   Roman 
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Catholic,  and  Protestant  churches, 
and  twenty  mosques.  The  harbour 
is  excellent,  large  vessels  anchoring 
close  to  the  quays.  A  railway,  70 
miles  long,  constructed  princi]pally 
with  English  capital,  leads  to  Aidin, 
an  inland  commercial  town.  An- 
other railway  to  Cassaba,  61  miles 
lo^,  was  finished  in  1866. 

There  are  few  remains  of  the 
ancient  city ;  the  site  of  the 
Stadium,  where  Polycarp  is  sup- 
posed to  have  suffered  martyrdom, 
IS  pointed  out.  Smyrna  has  been 
often  ravaged  by  earthquakes,  fire, 
and  the  plague.  The  city  is 
governed  by  a  pasha. 


Ephesus 

Is  forty-eight  miles  by  railway 
from  Smyrna.  There  is  only  one 
train  a  day  each  way  on  week-days, 
two  on  Sundays.  Fare  to  Ephesus 
(Ayasouluk)  and  back,  first  class, 
90  Egyptian  piastres  ;  second  class, 
66  piastres. 

Ephesus,  one  of  the  twelve 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  was 
situated  in  Lydia,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Caystrus.  According 
to  Strabo  it  was  built  by  Andro- 
clus,  though  many  cling  to  the 
tradition  of  its  Amazonian  origin. 
It  was  long  before  it  attained  any 
importance,  despite  its  being  a 
sacred  city  from  an  early  period. 
It  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
when  Strabo  wrote  that  it  was  the 
"greatest  place  of  trade  of  all  the 
cities  of  Asia  west  of  Taurus." 
This  was  its  condition  when  visited 
by  St  Paul,  who  resided  here  three 
years.  The  destruction  of  its  great 
temple  by  the  Goths  in  260  a.d. 
gave  it  a  blow  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  In  341  a.d.  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  third  council  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  ruins  of  Ephesus  comprise 
fragments  of  the  theatre  (alluded 
to  in  the  account  of  St  Paul's 
preaching  in  the  city),  of  the 
odeum,  or  music  hall,  and  of  various 


walls  and  towers.  Near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  town  are  some 
massive  structures,  which  are  re- 
garded with  much  probability  as 
the  ruins  of  the  famous  Temple  of 
Diana.  This  marvellous  building, 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  was  originally  built  by  Cher- 
siphron,  but  destroyed  by  Hero- 
stratus  on  the  night  that  Alexander 
the  Great  was  bom,  356  b.c.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  a  style  of  great 
splendour  by  the  inhabitants, 
women  contributing  their  iewels  to 
gain  the  necessary  sum,  but  not- 
withstanding this  enthusiasm,  it 
waa  not  completed  for  200  years. 
It  was  the  largest  Greek  temple 
ever  constructed,  its  length  being 
425  ft.,  its  width  220,  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  columns  128,  of  which  36 
were  carved,  and  their  height  60  ft. 
More  wonderful  than  the  temple 
itself  were  the  numberless  statues 
which  adorned  it,  executed  by  the 
best  masters  of  Greece.  Plundered 
by  Nero  and  burned  by  the  Goths, 
it  was  finally  destroyed  in  381  a.d. 
by  the  iconoclasts.  The  site  of 
Ephesus  is  now  occupied  by  some 
wretched  villages. 

The  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer 
from  Beyrout  to  Constantinople 
ma  Smyrna  stops  a  day  at  Smyrna, 
giving  passengers  time  to  go  to 
Ephesus  and  back.  Persons  de,sir- 
ing  to  remain  longer  will  find 
frequent  steamers  to  Constantinople 
and  all  other  principal  ports.  The 
Austrian  Lloyd's  st'^amer  which 
leaves  Smyrna  on  Saturday  after- 
noon reaches  Constantinople  on 
Monday  at  2  p.m.,  and  the  steamer 
of  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  the 
best  line^  leaves  every  Friday  for 
Syra  and  Marseilles. 

For  description  of  Constantin- 
ople, see  Route  212  in  this  Guide 
Book. 
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ALGERIA. 

Algeria  is  situated  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  east  by  Tunis,  on  the  south  by 
the  Sahara,  and  ou  the  west  by 
Morocco.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  until  1830,  when  it 
begame  a  French  colony.  The  area 
of  Algeria  is  about  184,600  square 
miles,  the  population  in  1891, 
4,124,732,  of  which  about  300,000 
are  Europeans.  The  Atlas  Moun- 
tains run  parallel  to  the  coast-line. 
Behind  these  are  vast  plains  called 
Sebkhas,  interspersed  with  salt 
lakes  which  stretch  back  to  a  second 
chain  of  mountains,  beyond  which, 
again,  lies  the  great  desert  of  Sahara, 
extending  to  the  banks  of  the 
Niger.  The  plains  and  valleys 
in  the  northern  part  of  Algeria 
which  open  out  toward  the  sea 
are  very  fertile,  such  as  those 
around  Algiers,  Oran,  etc.  They 
form  the  Telly  once  one  of  the 
granaries  of  Italy.  The  southern 
part  of  the  country  beyond  the 
Atlas  range  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  the  Sahara,  but  contains  many 
oases,  and  is  thickly  populated. 
Algeria  has  no  rivers  or  any  im- 
portance. 

With  regaud  to  the  Climate, 
the  heat  in  the  TeU  is  sometimes 
very  great.  On  the  coast  it  is 
mitigated  by  the  sea  breeze,  and 
among  the  high  mountains  of  the 
interior  the  winters  are  even  cold. 
The  average  temperature  of  Algeria 
is  63  deg. 

As  a  Health  Resort  Algeria 
has  for  some  time  attracted  much 
attention.  Dr.  Jackson,  in  his 
"  Medical  Climatalogy,"  says : — 

"As  a  resort  for  persons  threat- 
ened with  pvZinonary  consumptioriy 
Algiers  is  deservedly  in  good  repute. 
The  climate  is  far  from  being  of  a 
relaxing  character;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  combines  with  its  usual 


mildness  and  equability  a  decidedly 
bracing  and  tonic  influence.  Ck)n- 
sumptive  patients  in  whom  there  is 
a  well-marked  deposit  of  crude 
tubercle,  may  pass  one  or  more  win- 
ters in  Algiers  with  advantage, 
under  circumstances  which  afford 
nature  the  most  ample  leisure  for 
repairing  the  disorganised  structure. 
The  sooner  the  patient  is  placed 
under  its  influence  the  more  likely 
is  the  result  to  bebeneficiaL  But 
when  the  disease  has  gone  beyond 
what  I  have  mentioned,  when  the 
patient  is  obviously  sinking  under 
the  malady,  Algiers  is  not  to  be 
recommended." 

Algeria  reached  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity  under  the  Romans. 
Its  conquest  by  the  Vandals  under 
the  famous  Genseric,  in  440,  threw 
it  back  into  a  state  of  barbarism. 
About  the  year  936,  Algiers,  Al- 
Jezira,  i.e,  the  Island,  was  built  by 
an  Arab,  Prince  Zeiri,  whose  suc- 
cessor ruled  the  land  until  1148. 
In  1492  the  Moors  and  Jews,  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  Spain, 
settled  in  Algeria,  and  at  once 
began  to  avenge  themselves  on  their 
Spanish  persecutors  by  piracy. 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain,  attacked 
them  on  this  account,  and  captured 
Algiers  in  1509,  and  erected  forti- 
fications on  the  island  which  forms 
its  harbour.  Harade  Barbarossa, 
the  Greek  renegade,  being  called  to 
the  aid  of  Algeria,  became  famous 
as  a  Turkish  pirate  chief. 

This  laid  tne  foundation  of  the 
Turkish  dominion  in  Algeria,  for 
when  Barbarossa  arrived  he  turned 
his  band  of  corsairs  against  the 
emir,  whom  he  murdered,  and 
made  himself  Sultan  of  Algiers. 
The  Spanish  marched  against  him 
from  Oran,  and  he  was  defeated 
and  beheaded  in  1518.  His  brother 
was  then  chosen  Sultan.  He  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Ottoman  Court,  and  by  the  help 
of  a  Turkish  army  drove  the 
Spaniards  out  of  the  country,  and 
established  the  system  of  despotism 
and  piracy  which  lasted  until  1830. 

Under  the  Moslem  rule  Algeria 
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was  contiuaally  at  war  with 
Christian  countries.  During  the 
French  Revolution  their  piracies 
diminished  owing  to  the  presence 
in  the  Mediterranean  of  powerful 
fleets,  but  at  the  close  of  the  war 
they  were  recommenced  as  vigor- 
ously as  ever.  This  brought  down 
on  them  the  vengeance  of  the 
Christian  powers.  The  Americans 
took  the  lead,  attacked  the  Algerine 
fleet  on  June  20th,  1815,  defeated 
it,  and  compelled  the  dey  to  ac- 
knowledge the  inviolability  of  the 
American  flag.  The  English  and 
Dutch  fleets  bombarded  Algiers 
about  the  same  time,  and  in  a  few 
hours  half  the  city  was  in  ruins. 
The  dey  was  forced  to  yield,  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded  (1816). 
Piracy  continued  after  this,  Algerine 
corsairs  even  going  into  the  North 
Sea.  In  1830,  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  French  vessel,  the  assas- 
sination of  a  French  consul,  and 
other  atrocities,  the  French  sent  a 
fleet  of  100  ships  of  war  and  300 
transports,  with  37,000  infantry 
and  4000  cavalry,  and  effected  a 
landing  near  Algiers.  They  began 
on  July  4,  1830,  the  bombardment 
of  the  city,  and  on  the  next  day  a 
capitulation  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
French  took  possession  of  the  place, 
capturing  1500  guns,  17  ships  of 
war,  and  50,000,000  francs.  Since 
then  the  country  has  remained  a 
colony  of  France,  though  constant 
struggles  have  taken  place,  Abd-el- 
Kader  maintaining  a  protracted 
war  against  the  French  rule  almost 
without  interruption  until  1847. 

It  is  said  that  the  possession  ol 
Algeria  has  cost  France  the  lives 
of  160,000  men,  besides  £120, 000, 000 
in  money.  Marshal  MacMahon,  ex- 
President  of  the  French  Republic, 
was  (rovemor  of  Algeria  in  1864. 
In  1865  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
visited  Algeria,  and  made  an  effort 
to  reconcile  the  Arab  populations 
to  the  French  rule,  with  only 
partial  success.  Contests  between 
the  French  and  Arabs  continued 
up  to  1870,  and  many  districts  are 
still  held  exclusively  under  military 


rule.  The  French  are  doing  much 
to  improve  the  country  and  the 
condition  of  the  people,  who  are 
becoming  more  reconciled  to  French 
rule. 

The  shooting  season  in  Algeria 
begins  at  the  middle  of  August  and 
closes  at  the  beginning  of  February. 
There  is  no  good  shooting  near 
Algiers,  but  farther  off  game  is 
abundant.  Snipe,  wild  ducks,  par- 
tridges, gazelle,  abound ;  and  among 
the  Arabs  in  the  south  lions  and 
tigers  may  be  found. 


ROUTE  222. 

MARSEILLES  TO  ALGIERS. 

A  STEAMER  of  the  Messageries 
Maritimes  leaves  Marseilles 
every  Saturday  at  5  p.m.  ;  time, 
36  hours.  Fare:  1st  cabin,  70 
francs  ;  2nd  cabin,  50  francs.  The 
Valery  Co.*s  steamer  leaves  Mar- 
seilles for  Algiers  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday  at  5  p.m.  A  steamer  of 
the  same  company  leaves  Marseilles 
for  Oran  direct  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  at  5  p.m. 

The  landing  at  Algiers  is  made 
in  small  boats,  the  charge  for  each 
passenger  being  50  centimes. 
Commissionaires  from  the  hotels 
board  the  steamers  on  arrival,  and 
take  charge  of  passengers  and  their 
luggage. 

Algiers  {Hotels:  see  "Hotel 
List  "). 

Cafes. — De  Bordeaux^  (TApol- 
loviy  de  la  Boursey  all  in  the  Place 
du  Gouvemement. 

English  Church  at  the  Porte 
d'Isly.  Services  at  10  a.m.  and 
4  p.m. 

The  Best  Shops  are  in  the  Rues 
Bab-el-Oued,  Bab-Azoun,  and  De 
la  Lyre.  The  principal  Bazaars  are 
in  the  paasages  leading  from  the 
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Place  du  Goiivernement  to  the  Rue 
de  Chartres. 

The  Public  Carriages  are  very 
good;  the  charges  are:— For  two- 
horse  carriage,  2  francs  per  hour ; 
half  a  day  or  six  hours,  11  francs  ; 
for  a  day  of  twelve  hours,  20  francs. 
One-horse  fly,  in  the  lower  town, 
per  course,  1  franc ;  in  the  upper 
town,  2  francs. 

Omnibuses  ply  between  the  Place 
du  Gouvemement  and  the  various 
suburbs. 

The  City,  which  has  a'  popula- 
tion of  81,000,  was  built,  as  before 
stated,  in  935  A.D.,  by  an  Arab 
chief.  It  rises  from  the  seashore 
up  the  sides  of  a  precipitous  hill 
in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle. The  apex  is  formed  by  the 
ancient  fortress  of  the  deys,  which 
is  500  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and 
commands  the  town.  The  base  is 
a  mile  in  length.  The  present  city 
may  be  regarded  as  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  old  or  high  town, 
and  the  new  or  low  town.  With 
the  exception  of  some  mosques,  the 
latter  consists  of  warehouses, 
wharves,  squares,  and  streets  built 
and  inhabited  by  the  French,  while 
the  former  is  almost  wholly  Moorish 
both  in  buildings  and  inhabitants. 
The  new  town  has  regular  and 
handsome  streets  and  squares,  and 
the  public  buildings  are  very  fine. 
It  is  well  lighted  with  gas.  The 
Place  du  Gouvemement  is  a  fine 
square  planted  with  trees.  On  one 
side  of  this  square  is  a  bronze  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
by  Marochetti.  This  square  is  the 
fashionable  evening  promenade  of 
the  citizens.  A  military  band  plays 
in  it  twice  a  week.  The  Place 
Bresson  and  the  Place  d'Armes  are 
also  fine  squares. 

The  principal  streets  are  the 
Rues  Bab-el-Oued  and  Bab-Azoun, 
leading  out  of  the  Place  du  Gouv- 
vernement.  Other  fine  streets  are 
Rue  de  la  Lyre,  de  Chartres,  d'Isly, 
some  of  which  are  arcaded  on  both 
sides.  The  Boulevard  de  la  Re- 
publique  is  built  on  a  series  of 
arches  at  the  head  of  the  clifl",  and 


extends  along  the  front  of  the  town. 
On  one  side  are  handsome  buildings, 
among  them  the  Hotel  d'Orient, 
Banque  d'Angleterre,  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office,  with  a  wide  prom- 
enade on  the  other  side  overlook- 
ing the  bay. 

Other  notable  buildings  in 
Algiers  are  the  Military  Hospital, 
Civil  Hospital,  Palace  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General, the  Theatre,  the  latter 
very  handsome.  The  city  is  sup- 
plied with  water  by  four  aqueducts 
erected  in  1622. 

The  old  Moorish  town  possesses 
great  interest.  It  is  connected 
with  the  new  by  a  steep  and  narrow 
road.  The  houses  are  square  and 
substantial,  and  fiat-roofed,  and 
have  no  windows.  The  inhabitants 
have  recourse  to  their  flat  roofs  in 
the  evenings  to  enjoy  the  sea 
breeze. 

Algiers  has  a  Catholic  Cathedral, 
a  French  Protestant  Church,  a 
synagogue,  theatres,  banks,  etc. 

The  environs  are  very  attractive  ; 
Sainte  Eugenie,  Pointe  Percade, 
and  the  Dolmens  are  reached  by 
omnibus.  St  Eugenie  has  many 
beautiful  villas  and  gardens.  St 
Percade  is  a  reef  of  rocks  extend- 
ing into  the  sea,  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  views. 

MUSTAPHA  SUPERIEUR  is  the 
fashionable  suburb  and  favourite 
place  of  residence  of  the  Algerian 
aristodracy  and  strangers.  It 
abounds  in  beautiful  villas  and 
gardens,  and  hag  superb  views  both 
of  sea  and  land.  The  Governor- 
General  resides  here.  It  is  six 
miles  from  Algiers. 

Good  Furnished  Houses  may 
be  hired  at  Algiers  and  at  Mus- 
tapha  Sup6rieur  at  from  200  to  1000 
francs  per  month.  They  are  cheaper 
at  Mustdpha  Inferieur  and  in  some 
of  the  other  suburbs.  Servants' 
wages,  40  to  50  francs  per  month, 
exclusive  of  food  and  lodging.  The 
Verger  of  the  English  Church  will 
assist  strangers  in  procuring  houses 
or  lodgings.  Average  temperature 
of  each  month  in  the  year  at 
Algiers :— November,  62°  ;  Decern- 
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ber,  56° ;  January,  54"  ;  February, 
56°  ;  March,  58* ;  April,  64° ;  May, 
67° ;  June,  74° :  July,  78" ;  August, 
80';  September,  78*;  October,  70*. 


ROUTE  223. 

ALGIERS  TO  PHILIPPE- 
VILLE. 

A  STEAMER  leaves  Algiers 
every  Friday.  The  distance 
is  376  kilos  (233  miles).  The  places 
at  which  the  steamer  touches,  along 
the  coast,  are  Dellys,  90  kilos,  a 
town  with  a  handsome  mosque,  and 
Collo. 

Philippevllle  {Hotda  :  d' Orient ^ 
de  la  Rigence\  population,  15,800. 
It  is  a  thriving  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  CJonstantine,  forty  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It 
was  laid  out  in  1838  by  Marshal 
Valee  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Russicada.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  towns  in  Algeria,  and  is 
thoroughly  French  in  its  character. 
The  streets  are  regular  aid  well 
built,  and  the  city  contains  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches,  a  museum, 
library,  theatre,  and  other  public 
buildings.  The  harbour  has  been 
recently  constructed.  The  neigh- 
bourhood abounds  in  fine  walks 
and  drives.  In  the  vicinity  are  the 
quarries  of  the  famous  Tilfila 
marble.  The  curing  of  fish  is  an 
important  branch  of  industry  here, 
and  there  is  a  large  trade  in  grain. 


ROUTE  22«. 

PHILIPPEVILLE   TO 
CONSTANTINE. 

RaUtoay^  54  miles, 

CONSTANTINE  {Hotels: 
d*Onentf  de  Paris),  popula- 
tion, 40,700  (8000  Europeans). 

The  city  is  in  a  situation  unsur- 
passed for  grandeur  and-picturesque- 
ness  by  any  city  in  the  world.  It 
is  on  a  hill  with  a  flat  summit, 
three  sides  of  which  are  washed  by 
the  river  Rummel  flowing  through  a 
deep  and  narrow  ravine,  and  the 
fourth  with  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. It  is  850  ft.  above  the  river, 
and  2162  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  constructed 
by  the  Arabs  out  of  Roman  sculp- 
tured stones,  and  a  flne  old  Roman 
bridge  spans  the  ravine  on  one  side. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty, 
and  the  houses  mean.  Included 
in  the  citadel  is  an  old  Byzantine 
church. 

Constantine  was  in  ancient  times 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in 
Numidia.  It  was  the  Carta  of  the 
Carthaginians,  the  Citra  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  long  a  royal 
residence.  It  was  destroyed  in  a.  d. 
311  in  the  wars  of  Maxentius 
against  Alexander,  but  was  rebuilt 
by  Constantine  the  Great,from  whom 
it  derives  its  present  name.  It  has 
large  manufactories  of  woollen 
cloth,  saddlery,  andother  articles  of 
leather.  It  is  supplied  with  water 
by  an  aqueduct  60  kilos  in  lengtii. 
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Route  225.-'ALOIERS  TO  ORAN. 


Algeria. 


ROUTE  225. 

ALGIERS  TO  ORAN. 

Railway^  distance,  261  miles. 
Fares :  \st  doss,  AT  francs  16  c.  ; 
2nd  class f  25  francs  36  c, ;  time,, 
16  hours, 

THE  more  important  stations  on 
the  route  are  Blidah,  31 
miles,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  fine  plain  of  Metidjab. 
It  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  is 
a  prosperous  and  rapidly  growing 
place;  population,  10,000.  Affre- 
viUCf  74  miles.  Orleansville,  129 
miles  {Hotel:  de  France),  a  town 
built  by  the  French,  with  large 
barracks  and  military  hospital.  St 
Denis-du-Sig,  230  miles,  a  town 
with  attractive  streets  and  squares, 
and  a  fine  church.  Oran,  261 
miles  (Hotels:  de  la  Paix,  de 
VUnivers),  population,  73,600. 

This  is  a  thriving  seaport,  and 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name.    It  is  the  seat  of  government 


of  the  province.  It  has  a  college, 
primary  and  native  schools,  Pro- 
testant and  other  churches,  mosques 
and  synagogues,  enormous  military 
barracks,  and  a  military  hospital 
with  1400  beds.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  strongly  defended  by 
forts.  The  streets  and  promenades 
are  spacious,  and  the  houses  elegant 
and  airy.  The  chief  edifices  are  the 
Ch&teau  Neuf,  the  residence  of  the 
General  of  Division,  the  Hotel  de 
la  Prefecture,  the  Great  Mosque, 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
barracks. 

The  town  was  built  by  the  Moors. 
The  Spaniards  took  it  in  1609,  the 
Turks  in  1708,  and  the  Spaniards 
again  in  1732.  In  1790  it  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  the 
foUowmg  year  the  Spaniards  gave 
it  up.  It  was  surrendered  to  the 
French  in  1830,  and  has  since  re- 
mained in  their  hands.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  water.  The  environs 
are  very  pleasant. 

Steamers  of  the  Messageries 
Maritimes  Co.  leave  Algiers  for 
Marseilles  every  Tuesday,  and  of 
the  Valery  Co.  on  Monday  and 
Friday.  There  are  other  lines  of 
steamers,  but  these  are  the  best. 
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AALESUND,  782. 
Aar,    Valley   of 

the,  463. 
Abbaye     de     Quincy, 

361. 
Abbeville,  265. 
Abbey  Craig,  98. 
Abbotsford,  113. 
Ab^lard  and    H^loise, 

tomb  of,  310. 
Aberdeen,  108. 
Aberfeldy,  106. 
Abergeldie  Castle,  109. 
Aberglaslyn,   Pass    of, 

Aboyne,  109. 
Abrantes,  743. 
Achill  Island,  51. 
Acqaabona,  644. 
Addlngton  Park,  257. 
Adelfingen,  411. 
Adelsberg,  573. 
Adige,  the,  551. 
Affoltem,  422. 
Agde,  375. 
Agen,  374. 
Aghadoe  House,  34. 
Aghadoe  ruins,  34. 
Agnano,  Lake  of,  701. 
A^ilar,  733. 
Aigle,  445. 
Aiguebelle,  349. 
Aiguille   d'Argenti^re, 

454. 
Aiguille  du  Dru^  453. 
Aiguille  du  Goute,  450. 
Aiguilles  Rouges,  451. 
Aiguille     de     Yarens, 


Ailsa  Craig,  64. 
Airolo,  430. 
Airthrey,  98. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  337. 
Aiz-les-Bains,  348. 
Ala,  551. 
Alassio,  365. 
Albacete,  721. 
Albano,  640,  690. 
Albegna,  365. 
Albegna  Station,  645. 
Albinen,  464. 
Albisola,  365. 
Albulahom,  the,  418. 
Albula  Pass,  418. 
Albulastock,  418. 
Alcala     de     Henares, 

719. 
Alcantarilla,  722. 
Alcazar  de  San  Juan, 

721. 
Aldemey,  259. 
Aldershot  Camp,  180. 
Aldourie  House,  92. 
Alessandria,  596. 
Aletsch-homer,  448. 
Alexandria,  799. 
Alezandrov,  758. 
Alf,  500. 
Algiers,  875. 
Alhama,  720. 
Alicante,  722. 
Alingaos,  771. 
Allan  Water,  98. 
A116e  Verte,  382. 
AUoway  Kirk,  63. 
Almaden,  743. 
Almansa,  722. 
Almodover,  726. 


Almond  Water,  97. 

Alnwick,  201. 

Alnwick  Castle,  200. 

Alost,  389. 

Alp  See,  548. 

Alpbach,  Cascade,  437. 

Alpnach,  425,  432. 

Alsuasa,  714. 

Alteuessen,  470. 

Altkirch,  845. 

Altona,  484. 

Altorf,  429. 

Alt-Ofen,  579. 

Alt-Siders,  447. 

Altstad,  427. 

Alum  Bay,  181. 

Amalfi,  708. 

Ambergate  Junction, 
218. 

Amberieux,  347. 

Amble,  784. 

Ambleside,  221. 

Ambras,  Castle  of, 
550. 

Amiens,  265. 

Amphitheatres  —  See 
Ajles,  Nice,  Nimes, 
Pompeii,  Bome^ 

Treves,  Verona. 

Amselgrund,  the,  492. 

Amsteg,  429. 

Amsterdam,  401. 

Amstetten,  555. 

Ancona,  630. 

Ancy  le  Franc,  351. 

Andeer,  415. 

Andermatt,  430. 

Andemach,  505. 

Andover,  209, 


INDEX. 


Andover  Road  Station, 

176. 
Andreas     Landmarks, 

816. 
Andujar,  728. 
Angermunde,  493. 
Anglesey,  129. 
Angoaleme,  370. 
Annan,  61. 
Annecy,  348. 
Annemasse,  451. 
Ans,  393. 
Anteqnera,  735. 
Antibes,  359. 
Antonopol,  749. 
Antrim,  46. 
Antwerp,  383. 
Aosta,  458. 
Apolda,  491. 
ApoUinarisberg,  504. 
Appenweier,  &46. 
Apperley,  219. 
Appin,  88. 

Appuldurcombe,  182. 
Aranjuez,  721. 
Arcachou,  372.     . 
Arc  et  Senaus,  346. 
Archeria,  723. 
Arco,  552. 

Arco,  Castle  of,  552, 
Arcole,  606. 
Ardgour,  89. 
Ardlui,  102. 
Ardoch  House,  103. 
Ardrishaig,  83. 
Ardrossan,  65. 
Ardtomish  Castle,  85. 
Arenfels,  605. 
Arenys,  740. 
Arenzana,  365. 
Arezzo,  648. 
Argamasilla   de  Alba, 

726. 
Aiigenti^re,  455^ 
Argos,  795. 
Arisaig,  65. 
Arklet,  100. 
Aries,  354. 
Arlon,  394. 
Armadale,  95. 
Amesby,  215. 
Arnhem,  404. 
Arona,  432. 
Arqua,  639. 
Arqnata,  596. 
Arran,  65. 


Arras,  381. 
Ars-sur- Moselle,  340. 
Aijjh,  424. 
Arve,  451. 
Aschach,  528. 
Aschaffenburg,  522. 
Ashby  -  de  •  la  -  Zouch, 

216. 
Asker,  785. 
Assat,  378. 
Assisi,  651. 
Assmanshausen,  513. 
Assouan,  820. 
Asti,  596. 
Athens,  793. 
Atna,  774. 
Auchinleck,  60. 
Auchterarder,  101. 
Audley  End,  223. 
Auerbach,  541. 
Augsburg,  531. 
Augst,  410. 
Aune,  776. 
Aurelian  Wall,  647. 
Aussig,  671. 
Austbjerg,  775. 
Aveiro,  745. 
Avenza,  625. 
Avemus,  Lake  of,  703. 
Aviemore,  106. 
Avigliana,  692. 
Avignon,  363. 
Avila,  716. 
Avricourt,  344. 
Awe,  Bridge  of,  103. 
Axenfels,  427. 
Axenstein,  427. 
Ayr,  62. 
Ayton,  115. 


Baalbek,  869. 
Bacharach,  610. 
Bacbtel  Mount,  413. 
Badajos,  744. 
Bad-Alvenen,  418. 
Baden     (Switzerland), 

421. 
Baden  (Austria),   663, 

672. 
Baden-Baden,  544. 

New    Schloss,     tor- 
ture chamber,  545. 
Badenweiler,  646. 
Baeza,  727. 


Bt^^res  -  de  -  Bigorre, 

Bagn^res  -  de  -  Luchon, 

379. 
Bagni  di  Trajano,  647. 
BauB,  703. 
Bala,  240. 

Bala,  Lake  of,  240. 
Balbriggan,  46. 
Baldiuni,  Pass  of,  661. 
BfiJe,  408. 
Balholm,  784. 
Ballachulish,  91. 
Ballater,  109. 
Ballatrich,  109. 
Ballinasloe,  51. 
Balloch,  102. 
Ballochmyle,  60. 
Ballycastle,  49. 
Ball3rmena,  46. 
Balmoral  Castle,  109. 
Bamberg,  623. 
Bamborough       Castle, 

201. 
Banavie,  89. 
Banbury,  188. 
Banchory,  109. 
Bandon,  38. 
Bangor,  130,  236. 
Banias,  866. 
Bannockbum,  97. 
Bantry  Bay,  38. 
Bantry,  38. 

Banyuls-sur-Mer,  379. 
Barcelona,  739. 
Bardoneccia,  682. 
Bar-le-Duc,  343. 
Barmouth,  241. 
Bar-sur-Aube,  345. 
Basingstoke,  180. 
Bastei,  the,  491. 
Bath,  204. 
Baths  of  Bormio,  465. 


Battle  Abbey,  256. 
Baumgarten,  670. 
Baveno,  432,  460. 
Baxter  Park,  103. 
Bayerbach,  Fall  of,  413. 
Bayeux,  326. 
Bayonne,  374. 
Bazeilles,  343. 
Beachy  Head,  268. 
Bealan  Duine,  99. 
Beattock,  67. 
Beaugeuc^  368. 
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Beaulieu  (Hants),  178. 
Beaulieu  (Riviera),  861. 
Beauly,  116. 
Beaumaris,  236. 
Beaumont    le    Boger, 

323. 
Beaune,  352. 
Beauregard  Castle,  447. 
Beautiran,  375. 
Bebra  Junction,  496. 
Beckenried,  427. 
Beddgelert,  238. 
Bedford,  216. 
Begles,  375. 
Beith,  59. 
Bejan,  786. 
Belaia,  749. 
Belalcazar,  744. 
Belfast,  45-6. 
Belford,  202. 
Belfort,  345. 
Belgrade,  578. 
Bellaggio,  603. 
Bellegarde,  347. 
Bellerive,  444. 
Bellinzona,  431. 
Bello  Sguardo,  637. 
Belses,  112. 
Belt,  the  Great,  764. 
Belt,  the  Little,  763. 
Belvoir  Castle,  196. 
Bendorf,  505. 
Benicarlo,  739. 
Benledi,  100. 
Bensheim,  541. 
Benvenue,  100. 
Ben  A'an,  100. 
Ben  Cruachan,  85. 
Ben  Glamaig,  96. 
Ben  Lea,  96. 
Ben  Ledi,  98. 
Ben  Lomond,  98,  102. 
Ben  More,  67. 
Ben  Nevis,  86. 
Ben  Rhydding,  218. 
Ben  Screel,  94. 
Ben  Shiand,  93. 
Ben  Vane,  102. 
Ben  Voirlich,  97,  102. 
Ben  Wyvia,  107. 
Bergamo,  603. 
Bergedorf,  492. 
Bergen,  780. 
Berg  Isel,  550. 
Bergsfjord,  788. 
Bergun,s418. 


Berguner  -  Stein,    the, 

418. 
Berkeley  Castle,  203. 
BerUn,  472. 
Bernard,     Great     St, 

456. 
Bernard,    Hospice    of 

St,  456. 
Bernardino  Pass,  416. 
Bernau,  494. 
Bernay,  327. 
Berne,  459. 
Bemina,  the,  464. 
Bemina  Hospice,  464. 
Bemina  Houses,  464. 
Berwick  -  on  -  Tweed, 

201. 
Bethany,  855. 
Bethel,  856. 
Bethesda,  236. 
Bethlehem,  850. 
Bettws-y-Coed,  233. 
Bex,  445. 
Beyrout,  370. 
Beziers,  375. 
Bialystok,^68: 
Bianca,  693. 
Biarritz,  375. 
Biasca,  431. 
Biberach,  547. 
Biebrich,  514. 
Bielagrund,  492. 
Bielefeld,  471. 
Biella,  587. 
Bienne,  461. 
Bienne,  Lake  of,  461. 
Bilton,  199. 
Bilton  Hall,  130. 
Bingen,  511. 
Biugerbriick,  339,  511. 
Bingerlock,  the,  510. 
Birkenhead,  229. 
Birmingham,  195. 
Bimam,  106. 
Birs,  Valley  of,  421. 
Bisham,  228. 
Bishopstoke,  178. 
Bisley,  180. 
Bjerkaker,  776. 
Bioro,  786. 
Blackford,  104. 
Blackgang  Chine,  181. 
Blackrock,  31. 
Blackrock  Castle,  31. 
Black  Lough,  35. 
Black  Valley,  35. 


Blair  Athole,  106. 
Blair  Castle,  106. 
Blankenberghe,  391. 
Blanquetaque,  265. 
Blarney  Castle,  32. 
Blarney  Stone,  32. 
Blenheim  Palace,  188. 
Bleame,  343. 
Blevio,  603. 
Blidah,  877. 
Blois,  368. 

Blonay,  Castle  of,  444. 
Bludenz,  466. 
Blumlis  Alp,  460. 
Boat  of  Garten,  107. 
Bobadilla,  735. 
Bocastle,  Valley  of,  99. 
Bodelwyddan,  232. 
Bodenbach,  570. 
Bodenheim,  516. 
Bodo,  787. 
Boflord,  784. 
Boitzenburg,  492. 
Bolkesjo,  785. 
Bolladore,  466. 
Bologna,  627. 
Bologovo,  755. 
Bolstadoren,  781. 
Bolton  Priory,  218. 
Bonaparte,    Tomb    of, 

Bonchurch,  181. 
Bondhill,  200. 
Bonn,  503. 
Bonneville,  461. 
Bonnington  Linn,  57. 
Boosenburg,  the,  511. 
Boppart,  608. 
Bordeaux,  370. 
Bordighera,  364. 
Borghetto,  652. 
Borgund,  777. 
Bormio,  465. 
Borromean       Islands, 

626. 
Borrowdale,  222. 
Borsdorf,  486. 
Borthwick  Castle,  115. 
Bose  Stein,  435. 
Bothvell  Castle,  67. 
Botzberg,  the,  421. 
Botzen,  651. 
Boughton  House,  215. 
Boulogne,  264. 
Bourg,  346. 
Bourget,  Lake  of,  348. 


Bouveret,  446. 
Boavernier,  456. 
Bowder  Stone,  222. 
Bowneas,  222. 
Box,  204. 
Bradford,  219 
Bradgate  Park,  216. 
Branchier,  St,  467. 
Brand,  the,  491. 
Brandenburg,  478. 
Brander,  Paw  of,  103. 
Brandizzo,  586. 
Brandon's  (Lord)  Cot- 
tage, 35. 
Branksome  Castle,  116. 
Brannenburg,  549. 
Branzoll,  551. 
Braubach,  508. 
Braunsbeig,  500. 
Braxted  Park,  253. 
Bray  (Ireland),  43. 
Bray  (Thames),  229. 
Breda,  386. 
Bredevangen,  780. 
Bremen,  480. 
Bremerhafen,  481. 
Brennbuchl,  467. 
Brenner,  549. 
Brentwood,  254. 
Brescia,  604. 
Brest,  323. 
Bretten,  529. 
Br6vent,  the.  455. 
Bridge  of  Allan,  98. 
Bridge  of  Awe,  103. 
Bridge  of   Balgownie, 

Bridge  of  Dun,  107. 
Bridge  of  Turk,  100. 
Brieg,  447. 
Brienz,  433. 
Brigach,     Valley     of, 

548. 
Brig  o'  Doon,  61. 
Brighton,  257. 
Brindisi,  631. 
Bristol,  205. 
Britannia         Tubular 

Bridge,  130. 
Brixen,  550. 
Brixlegg,  549. 
Broadstairs,  256. 
Brocken,  the,  470. 
Brocket  Hall,  196. 
Broek,  403. 
Bromberg,  498. 
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Bronosund,  787. 

Broons,  324. 

Brougham  Hall,  123. 

Broxboume,  224. 

Bruchsal,  541. 

Bruck,  548,  573. 

Bruges,  390. 

Brugg,  421. 

Brunig  Pass,  433. 

Brunn,  664. 

Brunnen,  427. 

Brunoy,  350. 

Brunswick,  472. 

Bmree,  43. 

Brusio,  465. 

Brussels,  328. 

Bubentsch,  571. 

Bucharest,  580. 

Buchen,  493. 

Buckebnrg,  471. 

Buda,  578. 

Bueil,  328. 

Buerbrae,  the,  779. 

Buet,  the,  454. 

Bullay,  500. 

Burenstein,  the,  490. 

Burgdorf,  460. 

Burgenstock,  423. 

Burgess  Hill,  257. 

Burgos,  714. 

Bumham  Beeches,  229. 

Bums,  Kobert,  birth- 
place of,  62. 

Bums,  Robert,  his 
Mausoleum,  61. 

Bums'  Monument,  63. 

Busalla,  596. 

Bushmills,  47. 

Bushy  Park,  161. 

Busily,  333. 

Bussigny  Junction, 
458. 

Bussoleno,  583. 

Buttermere,  223. 

Buttevant,  39. 

Butzback,  520. 

Buxton,  221. 

Byre,  781. 


Cadenabbia,  603. 
Cader  Idris,  241. 
Cadiz,  733. 
Caen,  327. 
Caerleon,  206. 


Caerphilly  Castle,  207. 
Cairngorm,  106. 
Cairo,  801. 
Cairo,  Old,  806. 
Calais,  264. 
Calasparra,  724. 
Calatayud,  721. 
Calcum,  471. 
Caldetos,  380. 
Caldiero,  606. 
Callander,  99. 
Callemish,  67. 
Cambridge,  224. 
Cambuskenneth      Ab- 

bev,  98. 
Cambusmore,  99. 
Cambusnethan,  56. 
Cambuswallace,  99. 
Camden  House,  265. 
Campfer,  420. 
Campo  Cologno,  465. 
Campsie  Hills,  98. 
Campsie  Linn,  107. 
Cancello,  696. 
Cannes,  367. 
Cannstatt,  530. 
Canobbio,  430. 
Canterbury,  264. 
Cantu,  601. 
Capel  Curig,  233. 
Capo  di  NoU,  365, 
Capo  Verde,  364. 
Capraja,  642. 
Capri,  707. 
Capua,  696. 
Capuzinerberg,  653. 
Caragh  Lake,  39. 
Carberry  Hill,  114. 
Carcassonne,  876. 
Cardiff,  207. 
CargUl,  107. 
Carignano,     Hill     of, 

598. 
Carisbrook,  182. 
Carisbrook  Castle,  182. 
Carlisle,  123. 
CarloWj  50. 
Carlowitz,  678. 
Carlsbad,  671. 
Carlsborg,  Fortress  of, 

770. 
Carlsruhe,  543. 
Carktad,  771. 
Carluke,  67. 
Carmona,  728. 
Carnarvon,  237. 
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Carpathian  Mountauis, 

Carrantual,  80. 

Carrara,  625. 

Carrick-a-Bede,  48. 

Carrickfergpis,  49. 

Carrickfergus  Junc- 
tion, 46. 

Carron  Bridge,  60. 

Carstairs  Junction,  57. 

Carthagena,  724. 

Casalnuovo,  696. 

Casamicciola,  Ischia, 
701. 

Caserta,  695. 

Cashel,  39. 

Cassano,  608. 

Cassel,  521. 

Castejon,  720. 

Castei,  514. 

Castel  Bolognese,  641. 

Castel  Florentino,  693. 

Castel  Gandolfo,  692. 

Castellamare,  706. 

Castello  Gavone,  365. 

Castellon  de  la  Plana, 
738. 

Castelnaudarv,  375. 

Castifi^one.  649. 

CastiUejo,  722. 

Castle  Rock,  222. 

Castle  Urquhart,  91. 

Castuera,  743. 

Cat,  the,  509. 

Catigo,  640. 

Catania,  709. 

Caub,  510. 

Cathedrals  of  England, 
243,  e^M^. 

Cauterets,  879. 

Cave  Hill,  45. 

CaYour  Canal,  586. 

Ceccano,  695.  , 

Cecina,  J646. 

Celerina,  420. 

Ceprano,  695. 

Cerbere,  380. 

Cemobbio,  601. 

Certaldo,  693. 

Certoea,  600. 

Cesto,  630. 

Cette,  376. 

Chylous  -  sur  -  Mame, 
343. 

Ch&lons  -  sur  -  Sadne, 
351. 


Cham,  572. 

Chamb^ry,  848. 

Chamounix,  Mont  BH- 
vent.  Aiguilles 
Bouges,  Mont 
Blanc,  Charmoz, 
Glacier  des  Bois, 
452  ;  Mer  de  Glace, 
Chapeau,  Montan- 
vert,  452;  the  Jar- 
din,  453;  Seracs  de 
Tal^fre,  453;  Gla- 
cier des  Bossobs, 
453;  Fl^re,  453; 
les  Pr^,  Aiguille 
Verte,  AigaUle  du 
Dru,  d'Argentiere, 
454 ;  Col  de  Balme, 
Grand  Mulcts,  454 ; 
Mont  Br^vent,  454. 

Channel  Isles,  259. 

Chantilly,  266. 

Charenton,  350. 

Char  Lake,  35. 

Charlecote,  189. 

Charleroi.  333. 

CharleviUe,  39. 

Charlottenburg,  479. 

Chamwood  Forest, 
217. 

Chartres,  325. 

Chartreuse,  La  Grande, 
348. 

Chaaseral,  the,  461. 

Chateau  Bayard,  349. 

Chfiteaubourg,  353. 

Chateau  de  Blzy, 
271. 

Chateau  de  ChatiUon, 
348. 

Chateau  de  Faucigny, 
451. 

Chateau  de  Gaillard, 
271. 

Chateau  de  Hautville, 
444. 

Chateau  de  Miolans, 
349. 

Chateau  de  Montes- 
quieu, 375. 

Chateau  de  Momez, 
451. 

Chateau  de  Prangins, 
442. 

Chateau  de  Villette, 
332. 


Chateau  St  Jean,  825. 
Chateau  ITiierry,  842. 
Chatellerault,  370, 
Chateloy,  346. 
Chatham,  253. 
Chatsworth,  220. 
Chaumont,  345. 
Chaux  de  Fonds,  449. 
Chavomay,  460. 
Chelmsford,  253. 
Cheltenham,  203. 
Chemnitz,  487. 
Chepstow,  210. 
Cherbourg,  326, 
Cherrayre,    Defile   of, 

467. 
Cheshunt,  223. 
Chester,  130. 
Chesterfield,  218. 
Chesterford,  223. 
Chexbres-Vevey,  458. 
Chiarone,  647. 
Chiasso,  432. 
Chiavari,  625. 
Chiavenna,  415. 
Chillon.      Castle     of, 

444. 
Chinchilla,  728. 
Chingford,  167. 
Chirk,  239. 
Chislehurst,  255. 
Chiusi,  649. 
Chivasso,  586. 
Choisy,  367, 
Chorin,  493. 
Chrast,  571. 
Christiania,  773. 
Christinehamn,  771. 
Churwalden,  418. 
Ciampino,  694. 
Ciempozuelos,  721. 
CiUi,  574. 
Cimiez,  360. 
Ciney,  394. 
Cintra,  748. 
Cintra,  Sierra  de,  743. 
Citta  Veccia,  710. 
Ciudad  Real,  743. 
Civita  Vecchia,  647. 
Claddagh,  the,  51. 
Clareus,  444. 
Cleghom,  57. 
Cleres,  268. 
Clermont,  266. 
Clevedon,  206. 
Cleves,  404. 
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Cllefden,  228. 
Clifton,  206. 
Glosebum,  60. 
Closes,  451. 
Clwyd,  Vale  of,  232. 
Clyde,    Falls    of    the 

Coblenz,  506. 
Cochem,  499. 
Cockbum's  Path,  112. 
Cognac,  370. 
Cogoletto,  365. 
Coilantogle  Ford,  99. 
Coimbra,  745. 
Coire,  414. 
Colchester.  258. 
Col    of   the    Arlberg, 

466. 
Col  de  Balme,  455. 
Col  de  Forclaz,  456. 
Col  de  Voza,  465. 
Coleraine,  47. 
Colico,  466. 
Colle  Salveti,  646. 
CoUioure,  379. 
Collonges,  347. 
Cologne,  500. 
Commercy,  343. 
Como,  601. 
Como,  Lake  of,  602. 
Compi^gne,  332. 
Compi^gne,  Forest  of. 

Conches,  327. 

Conegliano,  576. 

ConisDorough  Castle, 
198. 

Coniston,  222. 

Connemara,  51. 

Constance,  410,  547. 

Constance,  Lake  of, 
410. 

Constantine,  877. 

Constantinople,  235. 

Conway,  130. 

Cookham,  228. 

Copenhagen,  Palaces, 
Castle  of  Rosenborg, 
University,  Bourse, 
Arsenal,  etc.,  763. 

Coppet,  442. 

Cora  Linn,  56. 

Corbetha,  494. 

Cordovo,  727. 

Corfu,  793. 

Corinth,  798. 


Cork,  82. 
Cork,  Cove  of,  31. 
Cometo,  647. 
Comia.  646. 
Comiche  Boad,  864. 
Corryvreckan,  84. 
Corsham,  204. 
Corstorphine,  97. 
Cortona,  649. 
Comisk,  Loch,  94. 
Corwen,  240. 
Cosa,  647. 
Cosaun  Lough,  86. 
Coupar^Angus,  108. 
Courmayeur,  458. 
Court,  449. 
Coutras,  370. 
Coventry,  194. 
Cowes,  180. 
Crafnant,      Lake     of, 

234. 
Craigmillar  Castle,  81. 
Crato,  744. 
Crecy,  266. 
Creil,  332. 
Cremona,  638. 
Cresta,  420. 
Crevola,  448. 
Crewe,  131,  200. 
Crichton  Castle,  112. 
Crieflf,  103. 
Crinan,  Loch,  83. 
Cronstadt,  765. 
Crosthwaite,  223. 
Crow  Castle,  241. 
Croydon,  257. 
Cruikstone  Castle,  59. 
Crummock  Lake,  223. 
Crussol,  353. 
Crystal  Palace,  167. 
Cucciago,  601. 
CuchuUin  Hills,  94. 
Culloden,  107. 
Culoz,  347. 
Cumbrae  Islands,  66. 
Cupar,  107. 
Curragh,  the,  40, 
Cushendall,  49. 
Cushendun,  49. 
Custrin,  498. 
Cynfael,  Falls  of,  243. 


Dachsen,  411. 
Dahlen,  487. 


Dala,    Gorge   of    the 

447. 
Dale,  781. 

Dalhousie  Castle,  112. 
Dalkeith,  81. 
Dalmally,  100. 
Dairy,  62. 
Dairy  Junction,  59. 
Dalswinton,  60. 
Damascus,  868. 
Dammsche  See,  493. 
Danbury,  253. 
Dantzig,  493. 
Darlington,  200. 
Darmstadt,  541. 
Dartmoor,  213. 
Dartmouth,  213. 
Dauben  See,  463. 
Davos-Dorfli,  417. 
DavosPlatz,  416. 
Davos-See,  417. 
Dawlish,  213. 
Dax,  372. 
Dead  Sea,  853. 
Deauville,  327. 
Delemont,  449. 
Delft,  399. 
Denbigh,  232. 
Dent  du  Midi,  459. 
Deptford,  162. 
Derby,  217. 
Derwentwater,  223. 
Desenzano,  552,  604. 
Desio,  601. 
Dessau,  494. 
Dettingen,  522. 
Deutscn   -   Altenberg, 

578. 
Devil's  Bridge,  429. 
Devil's  Dyke,  258. 
Dews  Ardudwy,  241. 
Diamond  Hill,  220. 
Dieppe,  267. 
Dieulouard,  339. 
Dyon,  351. 
Dinan,  324. 
Dinant,  394. 
Dinard,  324. 
Dingwall,  116. 
Dinish,  Isle  of,  35. 
Dirschau,  498. 
Divenskaia,  749. 
Dol,  324. 
D61e,  346. 
DolgeUy,  241. 
Dolitz,  Castle  of,  486. 
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Dolwyddelan     Castle, 
233. 

Dombaas,  782. 

Donaneschincen,  548. 

Doncaster,  197. 

Donchery,  342. 

Dora   Riparia,  Valley 
of,  583. 

Dort,  385. 

Dortmund,  386. 

Douai,  331. 

Douglas,  127. 

Doune,  99. 

Doune,  Braes  of,  99. 

Dove  Dale,  219. 

Dover,  256. 

Dover  Castle,  256. 

Dover  Court,  254. 

Doveria,  the,  448. 

Dovretjeld,  775. 

Dracheufels,  503. 

Drammen,  785. 

Drave,  Valley  of  the, 
574. 

Drem,  112. 

Dresden,  487. 

Dribergen,  404. 

Drishane  Castle,  33. 

Drivdal,  the,  775. 

Drivstuen,  775. 

Drogheda,  45. 

Dronthcim,  774. 

Dropmore,  229. 

Drumlithie,  106. 

Dryburgh  Abbey  and 
Castle,  113-4. 

Duart  Castle,  85. 

Dublin,  40-2. 

Trinity      College, 
40;  Castle,  41 
Cathedral,    41 
Four  Courts,  42 
Phoenix  Park,42. 

Dubton,  106. 

Duphope  Castle,  104. 

Duisburg,  406,  471. 

Dulwich,  253. 

Dumbarton,  56. 

Dumfries,  60. 

Dunaburg,  749. 

Dunbar,  115. 

Dunblane,  98. 

Dundalk,  45. 

Dundee,  104. 

Dunfermline,  110. 

Dunkeld,  105. 


Dunloe     Castle     and 

Cave,  34. 
Dunloe,  Gap  of,  35. 
Dunmal  Raise,  222. 
Dunmanway,  37. 
Dunnottar  Castle,  108. 
Dunolly  Castle,  66. 
Dunoon,  83. 
Dunrobin  Castle,  117. 
Dunsinane,  106. 
Dunstatfnage     Castle, 

85. 
Dupplin  Castle,  104. 
Durham,  200. 
Durlach,  542. 
Dumkruth,  564. 
Dusseldorf,  405. 
Dutton  Viaduct,  199. 
Dysart,  110. 

Eagle's  Nest,  35. 

Earlswood,  257. 

Eastbourne,  258. 

East  Linton,  112. 

Eaton  Hall,  131. 

Eaux-Bonnes,  377. 

Eaux-Chaudes,  378. 

Ebensee,  553. 

Ecclefechan,  58. 

Eccles,  124. 

Eddystone  Lighthouse, 
214. 

Edinburgh,  71-81. 
Castle,  73-5 ;  Holy- 
rood  Palace,  77 ; 
Scott's  Monu- 
ment, 72 ;  Cal- 
ton  HUl,  71; 
Museums,  72-3 ; 
Grassmarket, 
75;  Arthur's 
Seat,  79.  Salis- 
bury Crags,  79 ; 
Hospitals,  80. 

EflFerding,  528. 

Eger,  571. 

%linton  Castle,  62. 

Ehrang,  500. 

Ehrenbreitstein,  506. 

Ehrenfels  Castle,  510. 

Ehrenhausen,  574. 

Eide,  778. 

Eidford,  779. 

Eidsvold,  776. 

Eiger,  the,  436. 


igg,  Island  of,  93. 

Han    Donan    Castle, 
95. 
Eilund,  493. 
Einsiedeln,  413. 
Eisenach,  496. 
Elbing,  499. 
Elchingen,  531. 
Elda,  723. 
El    Escorial   (station), 

716. 
Ellen's  Isle,  100. 
Ellerberg,  the,  500. 
Elmhult,  766. 
Elmshom,  762. 
Elne,  379. 
Elsinore,  766. 
Elsterwerda,  493. 
Elstow,  214. 
Elten,  404. 
Eltville,  512. 
Elvanfoot,  58. 
Elvarum,  773. 
Elvas,  744. 
Ely,  226. 
Emmenthal,  450. 
Emmerich,  404. 
Empalane      Junction, 

380. 
Empoli,  642. 
Ems,  519. 
Endorf,  552. 
Engadine,  the,  417. 
Engelberg,  424. 
Engelhardszell,  527. 
Engelhomer,  the,  439. 
Engen,  775. 
England,  120-2. 
Enns,  565. 
Entlebuch,  450. 
Epernay,  342. 
Epemon,  326. 
Ephesus,  872. 
Epping  Forest,  167. 
Erfurt,  495. 
Erpelerei,  the,  504. 
Erquelines,  333. 
Esa,  360. 
Escurial   Palace,    the, 

718. 
Esdraelon,    Plain    of, 

858. 
Eskbank,  112. 
Eslof,  766. 
Esschen,  385. 
Essen,  471. 
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Esslingen,  5S0. 
Este,  640. 

Esthwaite  Water,  220. 
Etamps,  367. 
Eton  College,  184. 
Evanger,  781. 
Evian,  446. 
Evreux,  327. 
Exeter,  212. 
Exminster,  213. 
Eydtkuhuen,  499. 
Eylau,  499. 
Eyre,  467. 


Fadisen,  467. 

Fagerlund,  777. 

Faido,  431. 

Falkenburg,  510. 

Falkenstein,  Castle  of, 
549. 

Falkirk,  70. 

Falkdping,  766. 

Falmouth,  214. 

Famborough,  180. 

Famell  Road,  108. 

Farrinrford,  181. 

Faskaliy  House,  103. 

Faulhom,  the,  438. 

Fawley  Court,  227. 

Feignies,  328. 

Fence  Houses,  197. 

Ferentino,  695. 

Femey,  441. 

Femhill,  179. 

Ferrara,  639. 

Festiniog,  234,  242. 

Fexhe,  394. 

Fiesole,  637. 

Figline,  648. 

Figueras,  742. 

Fille  Fjeld,  777. 

Finale  Marina,  365. 

Findhom,  107. 

Fingal's  Cave,  86. 

Finstadbro,  776. 

Fischbach.  549. 

Fladmark,  782. 

Flamboin,  345. 

Fl^gfere,  the,  453. 

Flint,  231. 

Flirsch,  467. 

Florence,  631. 

Churches,  632 ; 
Royal  Gallery, 
634;    Fitti    Pa- 


lace,   636;    the 
Amo,  636 ;  Gar- 
dens, 637. 
Florisdorf,  563. 
Floriston,  58. 
Fluelen,  428. 
Fokstuen,  775. 
Folge  Fond,  779. 
Foligno,  651. 
Folkestone,  256. 
FoUonica,  646. 
Folejo,  785. 
Fontainebleau,  319. 
Forbach,  340. 
Forest  Gate,  253. 
Forest  of  Dean,  208. 
Forfar,  108. 
Forgandenny,  104. 
Formo,  781. 
Formosa      Island 

(Thames),  228. 
Forres,  107. 
Fort  Augustus,  90. 
Fort  de  I'Ecluse,  347. 
Fort  St  Mark,  327. 
Fort  William,  89. 
Forth  Bridge,  110. 
Forvik,  787. 
Fossegaarden,  781. 
Fountainhall,  110. 
Fountains  Abbey,  219. 
Foyers,  Falls  of,  91. 
Frankenthal,  516. 
Frankfort  -  on  -  the 

Main,  496. 
Frankfort  -  on  -  the 

Oder,  498. 
Franzenbad,  572. 
Franzenburg,  563. 
Franzenfeste,  550. 
Frascati,  691. 
Frauenworth,      Island 

of,  553. 
Fredensborg,  766. 
Fredericia,  762. 
Freiburg  (S  witzerland), 

458. 
Freiburg     (Germany), 

546. 
Freilassing,  553. 
Frejus,  357. 
Freshwater  Bay,  181. 
Freshwater  Cave,  181. 
Freydenlund,  777. 
Friars'  Carse,  61. 
Friedberg,  520. 


Friedland,  499. 
Friedrichsfeld,  541. 
Friedrichshafen,  411. 
Frontignan,  376. 
Frosinone,  695. 
Frouard,  343. 
Frutigen,  463. 
Puglnaes,  788. 
Fulda,  496. 
Furca  Pass,  440. 
Fumess  Abbey,  222. 
Furstenburg,  510. 
Furth,  523. 
Fushiebridge,  112. 


GaUlon.  271. 

Gairloch,  96. 

Galashiels,  112. 

Galerie  de  la  Monnaie, 
456. 

Galilee,  Sea  of,  861. 

GaUarate,  449,  595. 

Gallinaria,  365. 

Galway,  51. 

Ganzemdorf,  563. 

Garda,  Lake  of,  552. 

GarUd,  776.- 

Gameddwen,  Pass  of, 
242. 

Gartchonzie  Wood,  99. 

Gatchina,  749. 

Gave-de-Pau,      Valley 
of,  372. 

Gazabo  Hill,  33. 

Geirionydd,   Lake  of, 
233. 

Geislingen,  530. 

Gremmi  Pass — 

.The  CoUon,  the 
Pigne  d'Arolla, 
the  Saas  Grat, 
463. 

Gemunden,  522. 

Geneva,  441. 

Geneva,  Lakb  of,  443. 

Gengenbach,  547. 

Greuoa — 

Description  of, 
596;  Churches, 
597 ;  Palaces, 
598 ;  Theatre 
and  Gardens, 
599.;  Villa  Pal- 
lavicini,  599 ; 
Steamers,  599. 
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Gerold  Seek,  Castle  of, 

344. 
Gerona,  741, 
G^rsau,  427. 
Getafe,  722. 
Ghent,  388. 
Giant's         Causeway, 

47-8. 
Giant's  Gateway,  Am- 

?liitheatre,  Chimney 
'ops,  Organ,  48. 
Gien,  366. 

Giessbach  Falls,  434. 
Giessen,  520. 
Giflford,  112. 
Gilje,  784. 
GilUes  Hill,  97. 
Giornico,  431. 
Girgonti,  710. 
Giumels,      Bocks     of, 

418. 
Givet,  394. 
Gjesvaer,  788. 
Gjovik,776. 
Glacier    des    Bossons, 

453. 
Glamis,  108. 
Glarus,  Valley  of,  413. 
Glasgow,  54-6. 
Glena  Bay,  35. 
Glenarm,  49. 
Glencoe,  92. 
Glendalongh,  43. 
Glenelg,  95. 
Glengariff,  38. 
Glenhausen,  496. 
Glen  Urquhart,  91. 
Gletscherhom,        the, 

460. 
Gloggnitz,  573. 
Glommen,   Valley   of, 

774. 
Gloucester,  203. 
Gluckstadt,  762. 
Glyder  Bach,  234. 
Glyder  Fawr,  234. 
Glyshom,  the,  447. 
Gmunden,  554. 
Godesberg,  503. 
Gogar,  96. 
Golspie,  117. 
Gondo,  448. 
Gondo,  Gorge  of,  448. 
Goodrich  Court,  209. 
Goold  Cross,  38. 
Goppingen,  630. 


Gorge  de  Trient,  446. 

Gorge  of  the  Dala,  447. 

Gorge  of  Pfeflfers,  413. 

Garner  Glacier,  455. 

Gomer  Grat,  455. 

Goschenen,  429. 

Gosford  House,  111 . 

Gota,  the,  771. 

Gota  Canal,  766,  770. 

Gotenburg,  771. 

Goterg,  448. 

Gotha,  495. 

Gouda,  403. 

Goute,    Aiguille     du, 
451. 

Gouter,  Dome  du,  451. 

Grampians,  the,  104. 

Gran,  577,  579. 

Granada,  736. 

Alhambra,  736 ; 
La  Sierra  del  Sol, 
Albaicin,  736 ;  An- 
tequeruela,  736 ; 
Generalife,  737 ; 
Silla  del  Key 
Moro,  738 ;  Al- 
caieria,  Soto  de 
Roma,  738. 

Grandson,  461. 

Gran-Nana,  576. 

GranoUers,  741. 

Grantham,  196. 

Grant's  House,  112. 

Grassmere,  222. 

Gratz,  573. 

Graun,  467. 

Gravdalen,  777. 

Gravellona,  449. 

Gravelotte,  519. 

Graville,  269. 

Great  Island,  31. 

Greenloaning,  101. 

Greenock,  56. 

Greenwich,  166. 

Grenoble,  349. 

Greta  Hall,  223. 

Gretna  Junction,  58. 

Gretz,  344. 

Grimsel,  Hospice,  439. 

Grindelwald,  437. 

Grodnerthal,  the,  551. 

Grodno,  759. 

Grono,  787. 

Grosio,  465. 

Grosse   -   Winterberg, 
491. 


Grossenhain,  495. 
Grosseto,  646. 
Grotte  de  la  Wamme, 

394. 
Grotte        Masabieille, 

377. 
Grottes  de  Han,  394. 
Grotto  del  Cane,  702. 
Grotto    deUa    Sabilla, 

702. 
Grotto     di     Posilipo, 

702. 
Grotto  of  Balme,  451. 
Grusch,  416. 
Grynau,  Castle  of,  413. 
Guadalajara,  721. 
Guadalquivir      River, 

729. 
Gudbrandsdal,        the, 

781. 
Gudvangen,  778, 
Guernsey,  259. 
Guingamp,  324. 
Gula,  Valley  of,  774. 
Gumbinnen,  499. 
Gumlingen,  450. 
Guntershausen,  521. 
Gunzburg,  531. 
Gutach,  the,  547. 
Gutenfels,    Castle    of, 

510. 
Guthrie  Junction,  108. 
Guttanen,  438. 
Gutvik,  786. 


Haarlem,  400. 
Habichs^und,  492. 
Haddington,  115. 
Haddon  Hall,  220. 
Hadersdorf,    Park    of, 

556. 
Hadrian,      Villa      of, 

693. 
Hagenow,  492. 
Hague,  the,  399. 
Haimingen,  467. 
Hainburg,  578. 
Halberg,  the,  340. 
Halifax,  217. 
Hall,  549. 
Halle,  484. 
Hamar,  807. 
Hamburg,  481. 
Hamilton  Palace,  57. 


Hamm,  471. 

Hammerfest,  788. 

Hammerstein,  505. 

Hampton  Court,  165. 

Hanau.  497. 

Handek,  Fall  of  the, 
439. 

Hanover,  471. 

Hanwell,  188. 

Harbatzhofen,  547. 

Hardanger  Fjord,  779. 

Harfleur,  268. 

Harlech,  241. 

Harrogate,  218. 

Harrow,  132. 

Hartford,  200. 

Harwich,  253. 

Hastings,  256. 

Hatfield,  196. 

Hatfield  House,  196. 

Hausach,  547. 

Haut-Barr,  Castle  of, 
344. 

Haut  Brion,  371. 

Haute  Combe  Monas- 
tery, 348. 

Havosund,  790. 

Havre,  268. 

Hawick,  116. 

Hawkeshead,  220. 

Hawlbowline,  Island 
of,  31. 

Hawthomden,  81. 

Hayenbach,  Castle  of, 
528. 

Hayward's  Heath,  257. 

Hazeldean,  116. 

Hebrides,  67. 

Hebron,  852. 

Hedsor,  228. 

Heidelberg,  541. 

Heimdal,  774. 

Helgo,  776. 

Heligoland,  483. 

Heliopolis,  807. 

Hellin,  722. 

Helmsdale,  117. 

Hemsbach,  541. 

Hendaye,  373. 

Henley,  227. 

Heppenheim,  541. 

Herbageres,  ChSlet  of, 
455. 

Herbestal,  337. 

Herculaneum,  704. 

Hereford,  208. 
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Herford,  471. 
Her^atz,  548. 
Henot,  115. 
Hermitage  Castle,  116. 
Hermon  Mt.,  866. 
Hermskretschen,  492. 
Hermworth,  Island  of, 

553. 
Hersbruck,  571. 
Hertford,  223. 
Herzoeenbuchsee,  460. 
Hesseholm,  766. 
Hestmandso,  787. 
High  Tor,  219. 
Hillerod,  765. 
Hitchin,  193. 
Hoch  -  Finstermunz, 

467. 
'Hoeg,  777. 
Hohe-GoU,  the,  554. 
Hohenau,  564. 
Holaker,  782. 
Holset,  782. 
Holsfjord,  784. 
Holy     Cross     Abbey, 

39 
Holyhead,  62, 129. 
Holy  Isle,  201. 
Holyrood  Palace,  77. 
Holywood,  60. 
Horaburg,  528. 
Honefos,  784. 
Honeyboume,  206. 
Hongsund,  785. 
Hooton,  229. 
Homberg,  547. 
Homvik,  789. 
Horowitz,  571. 
Hospenthal,  430. 
Hospice  of  the   Great 

St  Bernard,  458. 
Hougoumont,  387. 
Hovin,  774. 
Howth,  43. 

Hucknall  Church,  217. 
Huddersfield,  217. 
Hull,  198. 
Humledal,  784. 
Huntingdon,  196. 
Hurlford,  59. 
Hurstboume     Park, 

209. 
Husum,  777. 
Hutteldorf,  556. 
Huy,  334. 
Hy^res,  357. 


Idal,  340. 
Idria,  574. 
If,  Isle  d',  356. 
Ilford,  253. 
Ilfracombe,  213. 
Ilkley,  219. 
Im-Hof,  438. 
Immenstadt,  548. 
Imola,  641. 
Imst,  467. 
Inchmurrin,  99. 
Ingelheim,  513. 
Ingouville,  269. 
Innisfallen  Island,  36. 
Innsbruck,  548. 
Insterburg,  499. 
Interlaken,  434. 
Intra,  432. 
Inverary,  65. 
Inveresk,  114. 
Invergarry  Castle,  90. 
Invergordon,  117. 
Inverlochy  Castle,  89. 
Inverness,  107. 
Inversnaid,  101. 
Inverlugas  Isle,  102. 
lona,  87. 
Ireland,  29. 
Irun,  373,  714. 
Irvine,  62. 
Ischia,  701. 
Ischl,  554. 
Isle  of  Man,  127. 
Ismail  ia,  839. 
Isola  Bella,  432. 
Isola  dei  Bergeggi,  365. 
Isola  Madre,  432. 
Isola  Maggiore,  649. 
Isoletta,  695. 


Jaffa,  840. 

Jardin,  the,  453. 

Jativa,  724. 

Jeanie  Deans,  Cotta^ 
of,  80. 

Jeande  d'Arc.  See  Or- 
leans, Compi^gne, 
Rheims,  Rouen. 

Jedburgh,  116. 

Jemelle,  394. 

Jenmiapes,  386. 

Jena,  Field  of,  496. 

Jerez  de  la  Frontera, 
732. 

Jericho,  855. 


Jerkinn,  775. 
Jersey,  259. 
Jerusalem,  842. 
Jenmont,  333. 
Johannisberg,  513. 
Johnstone,  59. 
Joigny,  351. 
Jonkoping,  766. 
Jordan  River,  854. 
Julier  Alp,  419. 
Julier  Pass,  419. 
Jungfrau,  the,  436. 
Jura,  Sound  of,  65. 


Kalamaki,  798. 
Kalocsa,  579. 
Kaltbad,  425. 
Kandersteg,  463. 
Karlsburg       Cascade, 

521. 
Eamak,  815. 
Karress,  467. 
Kasan,  Defile  of,  579. 
Katrineholm,  766. 
Kaufbeuem,  548. 
Kehl,  546. 
Kelso,  111. 
Eemmelbach,  555. 
Kempten,  548. 
Kenilworth,  194. 
Kenmare,  39. 
Kensal  Green,  186. 
Kerrera,  Sound  of,  66. 
Keswick,  223. 
Kettering,  217. 
Kew,  165. 
Kiel,  483,  766. 
Kilbimie,  59. 
Kildare,  40. 
Kilkee,  51. 
Kilkenny,  50. 
Killamey,  34. 
Killamey ,  Lakes  of,  35. 
Killiecrankie,  106. 
KiUiny,  43. 
Kilmallock,  39. 
Kilmarnock,  59. 
Kilwinning,  61. 
Kincardine  Castle,  104. 
Kingston,  178. 
Kingstown,  52. 
Kingussie,  106. 
Kintyre,  Mull  of,  66. 
Kirchain,  494. 
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Kirk  Alloway,  63.  ' 
Kirkcaldy,  110. 
Kirkpatrick,  58. 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  219. 
Kirkestuen,  775,  781. 
Kirtle  Bridge,  58. 
Kissingen,  523. 
Kloaters,  417. 
Klosterche-Stutz,  417. 
Knaresborough,  219. 
Knebworth,  196. 
Kobbardal,  787. 
Koenigsstuhl,  ^07. 
Koenigswinter,  503. 
Koesen,  495. 
Kolding,  762. 
Kolin,  563. 
Komom,  577. 
Kongens  Udsigt,  784. 
Kongsberg,  785, 
KongsYold,  775. 
Konigsbeig,  499. 
Kdnigstein,  491. 
Koppang,  773. 
Korsor,  764. 
Korsovka,  749. 
Kothen,  484. 
Kovrof,  758. 
Kowno,  748. 
Kranenbitten,  467. 
Krautinsel,  553. 
Kreuz,  498. 
Kreuznach,  340. 
Krogkleven,  784. 
Krogskog,  784. 
Krokan,  786. 
Kubilis,  417. 
Kuflfstein,  -549. 
KuhstaU,  492. 
Kussnacht,  427. 
Kutno,  760. 
KylesofBute,  83. 


Laathefos,  779. 
Labouheyre,  872. 
Ladenburg,  541. 
Lady  Place,  228. 
Laeken  Junction,  388. 
Laeken,  Palace  of,  382. 
Laerdalsoren,  777. 
Lafayette,    Tomb    of, 

312 
Lafitte,  371. 
Lago  Bianco,  464. 


Lago  Burano,  647. 
Lago  di  Como,  602. 
Lago  di  Garda,  604. 
Lago  di  Lecco,  604. 
Lago  Maggiore,  431. 
Lago  Minore,  464. 
Lago  Nero,  464. 
Lago  Trasimeno,  649. 
Laibach,  574. 
Lairg,  117. 
Lake  Lugano,  603. 
Lambach,  554.' 
Lamballe,  324. 
Lamberton,  111. 
Lamothe,  371. 
Lanark,  56. 
Lancaster,  123. 
Landeck,  467. 
Landen,  393. 
Landerneau,  323. 
Landes,  the,  372. 
Landeshag,  528. 
Landquart,  414.    ■ 
Landrecies,  333. 
Landsberg,  498. 
Land's  End,  215. 
Landwarow,  748. 
Langenbrucken,  542. 
Langenschwalbach, 

521. 
Langley,  186. 
Langon,  371. 
Langres,  346. 
Lanslebourg,  350. 
Lapp  Settlement,  788. 
Lapy,  759. 
Larbert,  97. 
Lame,  49. 
Laruns,  377. 
Latsch,  468. 
Laufelfingen,  421. 
Laufen,  Castle  of,  410. 
Lauffenburg,  410. 
Laurgaard,  781. 
Lausanne,  443. 
Lauterbrunnen,  436. 
Laval,  325. 
Laveno,  432,  624. 
Lawrenzberg,  570. 
Lax,  440. 
Laxa,  766. 
Lazenbeig,  562. 
La  Belle  Alliance,  387. 
La  Brunette,  350. 
La  Caracca,  733. 
La  Cava,  707. 
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La  Cecchina,  694. 

La  Charbonni^re,  349. 

La  Couronne,  369. 

La  Cran,  355. 

La  Croix,  466. 

La  Croix-Rousne,  352. 

La  Encina,  723. 

La  Fert^-Bernard,  325. 

La  Fert^-Sous- Jouarre, 

841. 
La  Fontaine,  454. 
La  Foux,  362. 
La  Guilloti6re,  352. 
LaHayeSainte,  387. 
La  Magliana,  647. 
La  Penna,  743. 
La  Porretta.  631. 
La  Preae,  465. 
La     Rocca     di     San 

Zenone,  651. 
La  Rochelle,  370. 
La  Rochette,  335. 
La  Roda,  735. 
La  Rose,  371. 
La  Somma,  651. 
La  Tour,  371. 
Las  Casetas,  720. 
La  Venta  de  Cardenas, 

727. 
Leamington,  188. 
Lebanon,  870. 
Lebrija,  732. 
Le  Catean,  333. 
Lee,  River,  31. 
Leeds,  218. 
Leghorn,  646. 
Legnano,  595. 
Lehrte,  472. 
Leibnitz,  574. 
Leicester,  216. 
Leiden,  400. 
Leikanger,  784. 
Leipsic,  484. 
Le  Mans,  325. 
Leny,  Pass  of,  98. 
Lenz,  418. 
Lerida,  741. 
Lerins,  lies  de,  357. 
Les  Arcs,  357. 
Lesje  Jemvoerk,  782. 
Les  Montets,  449. 
Les  Ouches,  451. 
Les  Pres,  455. 
Letter f rack,  51. 
Leuk,  464. 
Leuk,  Baths  of,  463. 


Leukerbad,  464. 

Lewes,  268. 

Lewis,  66-7. 

Libonme,  871. 

Lichfield,  132. 

Lichtenegg,  C*h4teaTi 
of,  555. 

Lichtenthal,  545. 

Liddes,  457. 

Lidkopin^,  771. 

Liebenstem,  Castle  of, 
508. 

Li^ge,  334. 

Lierjossen,  Cataracts 
of,  774. 

Liestal,  421. 

Lille,  266. 

Lille,  774. 

Lillehammer,  781. 

Lillestrom,  776. 

Limerick,  43-4. 

Limerick  Castle,  Ca- 
thedral, 43. 

Limerick  Junction,  39. 

Linares,  727. 

Linby,  215. 

Lincoln,  197. 

Lindau,  548. 

Lindisfame,  198. 

Linkoping,  766,  770. 

Linlithgow,  70. 

Linz,  504,  529,  555. 

Lion,  Mount,  387. 

Lisbon,  741. 

Lisbum,  44. 

Lisdoonvama,  51. 

Llsieux,  327. 

Listad,  781. 

Liverpool,  126. 

Livorno,  586. 

Llanbedr,  242. 

Llanberis,  237. 

Llanberis,  Pass  of,  237. 

Llandaff,  207. 

Llandudno,  130,  233. 

Llandudno  Junction, 
130,  232. 

Llangolen,  239. 

Llanrwst,  233. 

Llyn  Cawlyd,  234. 

Llyn  Cwellyn,  239. 

Llyn  Gwynant,  237. 

Llyn  Idwal,  234. 

Llyn  Ogwen,  234. 

Llyn  Secwyn,  242. 

Llyn-y-Dinar  237. 


Lobsass,  the,  787. 

Locarno,  431. 

Loch  Alsh,  95. 

Loch  Carron,  95. 

Loch  Coruisk,  95. 

Loch  Creran,  86. 

Loch  Duich,  95. 

Loch  Earn,  102. 

Loch  Ericht,  103. 

Loch  Fyne,  85. 

Lochinver,  69. 

Loch  Katrine,  99. 

Loch  Lomond,  101. 

Loch  Lubnaig,  100. 

Lochmaddy,  68. 

Loch  Maree,  96. 

Lochnager,  109. 

Loch  Ness,  90. 

Loch  Nevish,  95. 

Loch  Oich,  89. 

Loch  Sligachan,  95. 

Loch  Vennachar,  99. 

Lockerbie,  58. 

Locle,  450. 

Lodi,  625. 

Lodore,  223. 

Lofoden  Islands,  787. 

Loitsch,  574. 

Loja,  735. 

Lonato,  604. 

London,  132-64;  Ho- 
tels, etc.,  133 ;  Res- 
taurants, 134;   Pri- 
vate Lodgings,  136 
London  Shops,  135 
Principal  Sight8,136 
Underaround     Rail- 
ways,  139;  Cabs,  139 
Steamboats,      139 
Exhibitions   of   Pic- 
tures, 161;  Churches, 
141;   Palaces,    147; 
Museums,    148; 
Squares,  151 ;  Public 
Buildings,    152  ; 
Parks,  154;  Theatres, 
161;  Markets,  162; 
Races  J63  ;BoatRace, 
164 ;  £}xcursions 
from,  164. 

Londonderry,  47. 

Lone,  781. 

Long    Meg    and    her 
daughters,  123. 

Longtown,  112. 

Longueville,  267. 


Lora  del  Rio,  728. 
Lorch,  511. 
Loughborough,  217. 
Louisberg,  the,  338. 
Lourdes,  377. 
Louvain,  392. 
Louviers,  271. 
Lovitsch,  760. 
Lovunden,  787. 
Lowenburg,  the,  522. 
Lowestoft,  226. 
Luban,  756. 
Lubeck,  483. 
Lucca,  640. 
Lucca,  Baths  of,  640. 
Lucerne,  422. 
Lucerne,  Lake  of,  427. 
Luckau,  494. 
Lucker,  198. 
Lucrinus,  Lake  of,  703. 
Ludwigsburg,  530. 
Ludwigshafeu,  517. 
Ludwigslust,  492. 
Luga,  749. 
Lugano,  433. 
Lugano,  Lake  of,  433. 
Luing,  84. 
Luino,  432. 
Lumphanan,  107. 
Lunan  Water,  106. 
Luncarty,  105. 
Lund,  766. 
Lundemo,  774. 
Lundenburg,  563. 
Lunel,  376. 
Luneville,  344. 
Lungem,  432. 
Lungem,  Lake  of,  433. 
Lurlei,  the,  509. 
Lustra,  642. 
Lutsclune,  the,  435. 
Lutzelburg,  Castle  of, 

344. 
Luxembun;,  395. 
Luxor,  815. 
Luz,  Valley  of,  450. 
Lydda,  840. 
Lyndhurst,  178. 
Lyngby,  765. 
Lyons,  352. 


Macgillicuddy's  Reeks, 

34. 
Macon,  352. 
Maddaloni,  695. 
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Madeaimo  Falls,  415. 
Madonna  -  di  -  Tirano, 

465. 
Madrid,.  716. 
Maelar  Lake,  769. 
Maelstrom,  787. 
Maentwrog,  242. 
Magacela,  743. 
Magdeburg,  473. 
Magenta,  586. 
Magero,  the,  789. 
Maggalaupe,  775. 
Maglan,  451. 
Maidenhead,  202. 
Maidenhead      Bridge, 

229. 
Maintenon,  326. 
Maisons,  272. 
Malaga,  734. 
Malahide,  44. 
Malaunay,  268. 
Malchen,  the,  541. 
Malgra,  380. 
Malines,  382. 
Mallow  Junction,  33. 
Malmaison,  322. 
Malmoe,  766. 
Mais,  467. 
Malta,  710. 
Malvern,  208. 
Manchester,  125-6. 
Mangerton  Mount,  37. 
Mannheim,  517. 
Manningtree  Junction, 

253. 
Manresa,  741. 
Mantes,  271. 
Mantua,  639. 
Manzanares,  727. 
Marathon,  794. 
Marazion  Road  Station, 

212. 
Marburg,  520. 
Marchegg,  577. 
Maree,  Isle,  96. 
Marengo,  597. 
Margate,  255. 
Marienbad,  572. 
Marienburg,  498. 
Marienlyst,  Palace  of, 

766. 
Mariestad,  771. 
Maristuen,  777. 
Market     Harborough, 

216. 
Marlow,  228. 


Marmorera,  Castle  of, 

419. 
Maromme,  268. 
Mar  Saba,  853. 
Marseilles,  355. 
Martigny,  445,  446. 
Martin,  St,  451. 
Martorell,  739. 
Maryborough,  39. 
Marxburg,    Castle   of, 

508. 
Masson  Rocks,  218. 
Mataro,  380,  740. 
Matlock-Bath,  220 
Matrey,  549. 
Matterhom,  the,  456. 
Maubeuge,  333. 
Mauchline,  59. 
Maulbronn,  529. 
Maurice,  St,  446. 
Mayam  Abbey,  204. 
Mayence,  614. 
Mayenfeld,  414. 
Mayfield.  221. 
Maynootn,  50. 
Mazzo,  465. 
Mealfourvonie,  90. 
Meath  Abbey,  205. 
Meaux,  341. 
Medinaceli,  721. 
Medmenham,  228. 
M^doc,  Vineyards  of, 

371. 
Meeting  of  the  Waters, 

35,  43. 
Meffienhorn,  427. 
Meillerie,  446. 
Meissen,  487. 
Melegnano,  625. 
Melibocus,  541. 
Melk,  665.. 
Melrose,  112. 
Melun.  351. 
Memphis,  806. 
Menaggio,  603. 
Menai  Bridge.  130, 235. 
Menars  le  Chateau,  367. 
Menteith,  Vale  of,  98. 
Mentone,  361. 
Meran,  551. 
Merida,  744. 
Merry  Maidens,  213. 
Merseburg,  496. 
Mersey  Tunnel,  127. 
Merzig,  500. 
Messina,  709. 
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Mestre,  576. 

Metz,  339. 

Meung,  367. 

Meyrin,  847. 

Meyringen,  439. 

M^zieres,  842. 

Michael's  Mount,  St, 
212. 

MichaUofsky,  754. 

Middelfart,  762. 

Milan,  description  of, 
687  ;  Churches,  588 ; 
Palaces,  694;  Lib- 
raries, Theatres,  i>94; 
Gardens,  595 ;  Ceme- 
tery, 695. 

Millerhill,  115. 

Milton,  John ,  his  Grave, 
141. 

Milton,  John,  his  Resi- 
dence in  London,  159. 

Minde,  776. 

Minden,  471. 

Minshull- Vernon,  198. 

Minto  Castle,  111. 

Miramar,  576. 

Mittaghom,  the,  460. 

Mjolby,  766. 

Mjosen,  Lake  of,  776. 

Mochaxs,  579. 

Modane,  349,  583. 

Modena,  626. 

Moel  Siabod,  233. 

Moen,  781. 

Mogente,  724. 

Moholm,  766. 

Moissac,  374. 

Molde,  783. 

Moldova,  579. 

Mole,  the,  451. 

Moleson,  the,  459. 

Molins,  419. 

Molmen,  782. 

Moltrasio,  602. 

Monaco,  360. 

Moncalieri,  596. 

Monfalcone,  576. 

Monkey  Island,  227. 

Monkstown,  31. 

Monmouth,  210. 

Monnaie,  Galerie  de  la, 
456. 

Monreale,  710. 

Mons,  328. 

Monselice,  640. 

Montalto,  647. 


Montanvert,  the,  452. 

Montargis,  365. 

Montauban,  374. 

Mont  Auzois,  351. 

Montbard,  351. 

Mont  Blanc,  463. 

Mont  Br^vent,  452. 

Mont  Cenis,  350. 

Mont  Cervin,  456. 

Mont  Grenier,  349. 

Mont  Oliveto,  366. 

Mont  Saleve,  451. 

Mont  Salomon,  353. 

Mont  St.  Jean,  386. 

Monte  Appio,  364. 

Monte  Carlo,  361. 

Monte  Casino,  695. 

Montecelli,  Castle  of, 
640. 

Monte  Chiaro,  604. 

Montesretto,  640. 

Montelimar,  3.53. 

Monte  Lupo,  642.. 

Montereau,  361. 

Monte  Rosa,  456. 

Montets,  Col  des,  455. 

Montevarchi,  648. 

Monte  Verde,  647. 

Montgomerie  Castle, 
64. 

Montilla,  734. 

Montmedy,  343. 

Montm^lian,  349. 

Montpellier,  376. 

Montreux,  444. 

Montrose,  108. 

Monville,  268. 

Monza,  601. 

Moore  Thomas,  birth- 
place, 41. 

Morbegno,  466. 

Morceux,  371. 

Morges,  442. 

Mori,  652. 

Morlaix,  323. 

Mormant,  344. 

Morteratsch  Glacier, 
420. 

Moscow,  755 ;  Krem- 
lin, 756;  Cathedral, 
756 ;  dbapels  and 
Convent,  767 ; 

Bazaar,  758. 

Moselle  Valley,  the, 
499. 

Moselweiss,  499. 


Mossgiel,  64. 
Motala,  770. 
Moulins  -  sur  •  Allier, 

366. 
Mount  ^tna,  709. 
Mount  Arias,  419. 
Mount  Batten,  212. 
Mount        Edgecumbe, 

214. 
Mount  Oliphant,  64. 
Mount  Pilatus,  426. 
Mount  Soracte,  652. 
Mount  Wise,  212. 
Mouse  Tower,  511. 
Muckross  Abbey,  37. 
Muhlacker,  530. 
Muirtown,  91. 
Mulhausen,  345. 
Mulheim,  471. 
Mull,  Sound  of,  66. 
MuUheim,  546. 
Mullingar,  51. 
Mumbles,  the,  204. 
Munich,  532;  Squares 

and        Monuments, 

533 ;  Churches,  534  ; 

Palaces,  535 ;  Glyp- 

tothek,  538 ;  Pinaco- 

thek,  538 ;  Ruhmes- 

haUe,  540. 
Munkholm      Fortress, 

774.  ^ 

Munsingen,  462. 
Munster,  441. 
Mur,  the,  673. 
Murcia,  724. 
Murg,  413. 
Murg,   Valley  of  the, 

413. 
Murnau,  540. 
Murren,436. 
Murviedro,  739. 
Murzzuschlag,  673. 
Musselburgh,  111. 
Mymbyr,  233. 
Mysene,  794. 
Mythen,  the,  427. 


Nabresina  575. 
Nabulus,  857. 
Nses,  773. 
Nahe,  the,  512. 
Nairn,  107. 
Namsos,  786. 
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Namur,  333. 

Nancy,  343. 

Nangis,  344. 

Nangy,  451. 

Nannau,  241. 

Nant  Noir,  455. 

Nant  d'Arpenaz,  451. 

Nantes,  368. 

Naples,  description  of, 
696 ;  Chnrches,  696  ; 
Museums,  697 ; 

Libraries,  Palaces, 
700;  Theatre,  Ar- 
senal, Excursions, 
etc.  701. 

Narbonne,  375. 

Narischine,  754. 

Nami,  652. 

Nassjo,  766. 

Naters,  440. 

Nauders,  466. 

Nauheim,  521. 

Naumburg,  495. 

Nauplia,  795. 

Naz,  418. 

Nazareth,  860. 

Neath,  204. 

Needles,  the,  181, 

Neerwinden,  Plain  of 
393. 

Nera,  George  of  the, 
652. 

Nervi,  625. 

Nethercleugh,  58. 

Netlev  Abbey,  177. 

Nenchatel,  461. 

Neuchatel,  Lake  of, 
460. 

Neudorf,  578. 

Neu-Habsburg,  Castle 
of,  427. 

Neuhaus,  528. 

Neuhausel,  577. 

Neuhausen,  409. 

Neumarkt,  526. 

Neumunster,  763. 

Neustadt,  573. 

Neustadt  -  Eberswalde, 
494. 

Neuveville,  461. 

Neuwied.  505. 

Nevers,  366. 

Newark,  196. 

Newbattle  Abbey, 
111. 

Newbridge,  40. 


Newcastleton,  112. 
Newcastle  -  on  -  Time, 

200. 
New  Forest,  177. 
Newhaven,  258. 
Newliston  Park,  96. 
New  Place,  189. 
NewDort   (L   of  W.), 

Newport  (Mon.),  206. 
Newstead  Abbey,  217. 
Newton  Junction,  125. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his 

Residence,  160. 
Nice,  359. 
Niddry  Castle,  70. 
Niederlahnstein,  507. 
Niederwald,  511,  512. 
Niederwasser,  547. 
Niederwerth,  506. 
Nvjni  Novgorod,  758. 
Nile,  the,  810. 
Nimes,  362. 
Nlmes — Amphitheatre, 

362 ;  Maison  Carr6e, 

362;  Fountain  of  the 

Nymphs,  363. 
Nivelles,  386. 
Nogath,  Island  of,  498. 
Nogent-le-Rotrou,  325. 
Nogent  -  sur  -  Mame, 

344. 
Nogent-sur-Seine,  345. 
Noir  Mont,  443. 
Nollingen,    Castle   of, 

511. 
Nonnenwerth,  504. 
Normanton,  216. 
Norrkoping,  766. 
Norsholm,  766. 
Northallerton,  197. 
North  Berwick,  112. 
North  Cape,  788. 
Northwich,  202. 
Norwich,  226. 
Norwood       Junction, 

258. 
Notre    Dame    de    la 

Garde,  356. 
Nottii^gham,  217. 
Novara,  586. 
Noveant,  339. 
Novi,  596. 
Noyelles,  265. 
Noyon,  333. 
Nubia,  824. 


Nuits  -.sur  -  Ravieres, 

351. 
Nules,  739. 
Nuremburg,  524. 
Nyborg,  763. 
Nykopmg,  770. 
Nymphenburg  Palace, 

Nyon,  443. 
Nystuen,  777. 


Oban,  84. 

Ober-Ammergau,  540. 
Obereau,  540. 
Oben^estelen,  441. 
Oberhausen,  404,  471. 
Obermuhl,  529. 
Obemzell,  528. 
Oberstein,  340. 
Oberwald,  441. 
Oberwesel,  509. 
Oberwinter,  504. 
Ochil  Hills,  98. 
Odde,  779. 
Odense,  763. 
Odnaes,  776. 
Offenburg,  546. 
Oissel,  272. 
Oistriza-Spitz,  574. 
Okulofka,  755. 
Old  Sarum,  209. 
OUte,  720. 
Oliver  Castle,  101. 
Olten,  421,  460. 
Olympia,  798. 
Oneglia,  364. 
Oos,  543. 
Oporto,  745. 
Oppenheim,  516. 
Oran,  877. 
Orange,  353. 
Orbetello,  647. 
Orbetello  (Salt  Lake), 

647. 
Orkla,  the,  775. 
Orleans,  367. 
Ormen,  782. 
Orsieres,  457. 
Orte,  652. 
Ortenbure,  547. 
Orvieto,  649. 
Osborne  House,  180. 
08chat2,487. 
Ossola,  Domo  d',  448. 
Ossola,  Val  d',  448. 
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Ostashkof.  755. 
Ostend,  391. 
Osteria,  693. 
OstroflF,  749. 
O'Sullivan's     Cascade, 

36. 
Osuna,  735. 
Oswestry,  239. 
Otloczyn,  760. 
Ottensheim,  528. 
Ottignies,  394. 
Ottoman  Empire,  798. 
Oncbes,  Les,  451. 
Ouchy,  443. 
Ovoca,  Vale  of,  48. 
Oxenholme    Junction, 

120. 
Oxford,  186-8. 


Paarstein,  Lake  of, 
493. 

Padua,  607. 

PBBstum,  707. 

Paisley,  59. 

Palermo,  709. 

Pallanza,  432. 

Palo,  647. 

Palpuogna,  Lake  of, 
418. 

Pampeluna,  718. 

Pansnanger  Park,  196. 

Pardubitz,  564. 

Paris,  description  of, 
272  ;  Churcbes,  283  ; 
Streets,  281;  Boule- 
vards, 279  ;  Palaces, 
288  ;  Museums,  292  ; 
Parks  and  Gardens, 
299 ;  Places,  303 ; 
Hotel  des  Inyalides, 
306;  Bridges,  305; 
Ho8pitals,307;  Tomb 
of  Napoleon,  306: 
Tbe  Bourse,  307 ; 
Tbe  Bank  of  France, 
308;  Tbe  Mint,  308: 
Cafes  Concerts,  314 ; 
Tbe  Gobelins,  309; 
Markets,  310 ;  Ceme- 
teries,3ll;  Libraries, 
312  ;  Theatres,  313  ; 
Circuses,  315. 

Parknasilla,  39. 

Parkside,  125. 

Parma,  626. 


Parona,  552. 
Parpan,  418. 
PasajeSj  714. 
Pasing,  532. 
Passage,  31. 
Passau,  527. 
Passow,  493. 
Patras,  798. 
Pattardale,  224. 
Pau,  372. 
Pavia,  600. 
Pavlofsk,  757. 
Peak,  tbe,  216. 
Pegli,  366. 
Peipus,  Lake,  749. 
Pembroke  Lodge,  162. 
Penmaenmawr,       130, 

235.    • 
Penrbyn   Castle,   130, 

235. 
Penritb,  123. 
Pentelicus,  795. 
Penzance,  215. 
Penzing,  556. 
Pepinster,  335. 
Pera,  795. 
Peri,  552. 

Perpignan,  379,  742. 
Perte  du  Rhone,  347. 
Perth,  104. 
Perugia,  650. 
Pescbiera,  604. 
Pescia,  641. 
Pestb,  577. 
Peterborough,  193. 
Peterbof,  764. 
Peter   the   Great,    see 

Saardam     and      St 

Petersburg 
Peterwardein,  578. 
Pfalz,  the,  510. 
Pfeflfers,  Gorge  of,  413. 
Pl'orzen,  548. 
Pforzheim,  541. 
Pbilse,  812. 
Philippeville,  876. 
Piacenza,  625. 
Pianazzo,  415. 
Picquigny,  264. 
Pier  d' Arena,  596. 
Pierre,  St,  457. 
Pieve  a  Nievole,  641. 
Pilatus,  Mount,  426. 
Pilsen,  571. 
Pinkie,  114. 
Pinto,  721. 


Piraeus,  794. 

Pirna,  491. 

Pisa,     description    of, 

642;    Cathedral, 

Leaning  Tower,  643 ; 

Campo  Santo,   644 ; 

Palaces,  etc.,  645. 
Piscina  Mirabilis,  704. 
Pistoja,  631. 
Pitk)chrie,  106. 
Piz  Bernina,  419. 
Piz  Corvatsch,  419. 
Piz  d'Albana,  419. 
Piz  Julier,  419. 
Piz  Masuccio,  464. 
Piz  Morteratsch,  419. 
Piz  Puiaschin,  419. 
Piz  St  Michel,  418. 
Piz  Surlej,  419. 
Piz  Tschierva,  419. 
Planina,  575. 
Plessis-les-Tours,  369. 
Plombieres,  344. 
Plymouth,  213.     - 
Pochlarn,  555. 
Podgurcze,  760. 
Poestlingberg,  628. 
Poggibonsi,  693. 
Poik  River,  575. 
Poissy,  271. 
Poitiers,  370. 
Polmont,  95. 
Pombal,  745. 
Pommerenzdorf,  494. 
Pompeii,  705. 
Pont-a-Mousson,  339. 
Pontarlier,  346. 
Pontassieve,  648. 
Pont-de-Brique,  265. 
Pont  de  TArche,  271. 
Pont  du  Gard,  363. 
Ponte,  418. 
Ponte  -  del  -  Diavolo, 

465. 
Pontedera,  643. 
Pontefract  Castle,  196. 
Ponte  Lagoscuro,  640. 
Ponte  Lungo,  365. 
Pont  Pelissier,  451. 
Pontresina,  420. 
Pont  St  Mazence,  332. 
Pool,  the,  162. 
Porlezza,  603. 
Portalegre,  744. 
Portarlington,  39. 
Port  Bou,  879. 
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Portcoon  Cave,  47. 

Port'  Ercole,  647. 

Portici,  704. 

Portishead,  203. 

Portmadoc,  242. 

PortoheUo,  112,  114. 

Porto  Maurizio,  364. 

Portree,  67,  95. 

Port  Rush,  47. 

Port  Said,  840. 

Port  Vendres,  379. 

Portsmouth,  180. 

Posilipo,  Grotto  of,  702. 

Potassa,  646. 

Potsdam,  478. 

Potzscha,  491. 

Powderham  Castle, 
213. 

Pozo  Estrecho,  724. 

Pozuelo,  715. 

Pozzuoli,  702;  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Serapis, 
703;  Cicero's  Villa, 
Amphitheatre,  703. 

Prsesthus,  776. 

Pragerhorf,  674. 

Prague,  description  of, 
564 ;  the  Ghetto, 
565;  Bridges,  566; 
Statues,  566; 
Palaces,  567 ;  Im- 
perial Palaces,  568; 
Churches,  568; 
Gardens,  569. 

Prato,  681. 

Prattigau,  Valley  of, 
416. 

Pratteln,  421. 

Prebisch  Thor,  492. 

Presburg,  577,  578. 

Preston,  124. 

Preston  Brook,  199. 

Prestonpans,  114. 

Prien,  553. 

Pristewitz,  487. 

Promenthoux,  442. 

Proz,  Plain  of,  456. 

Pskoflf,  749. 

Puerto  de  Santa, 
Maria,  733. 

Puerto  Real,  733. 

Puffin  Island,  130, 236. 

Purkersdorf,  555. 

Purple  Mountain,  35. 

Pyramids,  804. 

Pyigos,  647. 


Quarr  Abey,  179. 
Queensferry,  110. 
Queenstown,  31. 
Qu6vy,  328. 
Quievrain,  332. 


Raasay,  96. 
Rabland,  468. 
RadolfszeU,  410. 
Ragatz,  413. 
Raglan,  210. 
Raigem,  564. 
Rakos  Mezo,  578. 
Rambouillet,  326. 
Ramleh,  841. 
Ramsgate,  255. 
Rananedl,  527. 
Randa,  456. 
Rapallo,  625. 
Rapperschwyl,  413. 
Rastadt,  543. 
Rathen,  492. 
Ratho,  96. 
Ratisbon,  526 ;  Prisons 

and     Chambers     of 

Torture,  526;  Wal- 

halla,  527. 
Raudnitz,  570. 
Raven-FaU,  242. 
Ravenna,  642. 
Reading,  186,  202. 
Realp,  440. 
Reams,  419. 
Reckingen,  441. 
Red  Hill,  257. 
Reedham       Junction. 

226. 
Regffio,  626. 
Reichenau,  414. 
Reichenbach        Falls, 

438. 
Reien,  777. 
Reitan,  774. 
Remagen,  504. 
Rendsburg,  762. 
Rennes,  324. 
Reschen,  467. 
Reschen-Scheideck, 

467. 
Resina,  704. 
Retford,  197. 
Rhayadr-Du,  242. 
Rheims,  342. 
Rheinau,  513. 


Rheinberg,  Castle   of, 

510. 
Rheinbrohl,  504. 
Rheindiebach^  511. 
Rheineck,  505. 
Rheinfelden,  410. 
Rheinfels,    Castle    of, 

509. 
Rheingau.  514. 
Rheingrartenstein,  340. 
Rheinstein,  511. 
Rhense,  507.  . 

Rhine,  Falls  of,  411.      ' 
Rho,  449,  596. 
Rhoda,  813. 
Rhone  Glacier,  440. 
Rhone,  Source"  of  the, 

440.    . 
Rhyl,  130,  232. 
Riccarton      Junction, 

115. 
Riching's  Lodge,  184. 
Richmond,  165. 
Ried,  467. 

Riesa  Junction,  487. 
Rigi-Kaltbad,  425. 
Rigi-Kulm,  425. 
Rigi-Scheideck,  425. 
Ringerike.  the,  784. 
Ripafratta,  641. 
Ripon,  218. 
Rise,  775. 

Riva,  415,  552,  604. 
Rjukanfos,  the,  785. 
Robert's    Chapel,    St, 

217. 
Robert's  Cave,  St,  217. 
Rob  Roy's  Cave,  99. 
Rochdale,  218. 
Rochefort,  369. 
Rochemelon,  350. 
Rochester,  253. 
Rockcliflfe,  57. 
Roeskilde,  764. 
Roken,  785. 
Rokitzan,  571. 
Rolandseck,  504. 
Rolfsohavn,  788. 
Rolle,  442. 
Rome,    652 ;    Palaces 

and     Villas,     652 ; 

Church      Festivals, 

655 ;    description  of 

city,  656;   Bridges, 

657;  S(][uares,  658; 

Mamertme    Prison, 
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660 ;  Cloaca  Maxima, 
660;  Tomb  of  the 
Scipios,  661 ;  The 
Capitol,  661 ;  Roman 
Forum,  661 ;  Co- 
liseum, 665 ;  Pan- 
theon, 668 ;  Temple 
ofVesta,  669;  Baths, 
670 ;  Aqueducts, 
671 ;  Palace  of  the 
Caesars,  672;  Obe- 
lisks,  675 ;  Basilicas, 
675  ;  Churches,  682  ; 
Palaces,  684;  Pro- 
menades, 690 ; 
Fountains,  690; 
Excursions,  691. 

Romerbad,  574. 

Romford,  253. 

Romont,  458. 

Romsdal,  the,  781. 

Romsdalshom,  the, 
781. 

Rondene,  775. 

Roosendael,  885. 

Ropscha,  754. 

Roros.  7/4. 

Rorscnach,  422. 

Roseg  Glacier,  420. 

Rosenheim,  552. 

Rosersbeiv,  770. 

Roshult,  766. 

Roslin  Castle,  82. 

Roslin  Chapel,  81. 

Rosny,  271. 

Ross,  209. 

Ross  Castle,  37. 

Ross  Island,  36. 

Rothenbergr,  530. 

Rothesay,  83. 

Rotterdam,  398. 

Rouen,  269. 

Rougemont  Castle,  213. 

Rousseau's  Island,  441. 

Roveredo,  416, 

Rovigo,  640. 

Rowardenan  Pier,  100. 

Rowsley,  220. 

Roxburgh  Station,  116. 

Roxen,  Lake  of,  770. 

Royal  Border  Bridge, 
199 

Ruabon,  249. 

Ruda  Guzovska,  760. 

Rudesheim,  512. 

Rugby,  132. 


Runcorn,  228. 
Ruschenberg,     Castle, 

558. 
Rusellse,  646. 
Ruthin,  232. 
Ruthwell,  61. 
Rutliplatte,  428. 
Rydal,  222. 
Ryde,  180. 
Rye  House,  224. 


Saarbrttcken,  340. 
Saardam,  403. 
SabadeU,  741. 
Sachinffen,  419. 
Sachseln,  433. 
Sachsenhausen,  498. 
Sacro  Monte,  624. 
Sadowa,  Field  of,  564. 
Safstaholm,  766. 
Saint  Bernard,  Great, 

Pass  of,  457. 
Saint  Chamas,  355. 
Saint  Victor,  267. 
Saitz,  564. 
Sakkirah,  806. 
Salen  Pier,  85. 
Salerno,  707. 
Sal^ves,  les,  347. 
Salisbury,  211. 
Sallenche,  Fall  of  the, 

446. 
Sallenches,  451. 
Saltine,  the,  447. 
Salzburg,  553. 
Salzkammergut,  654. 
Samaden,  4^. 
Samaria,  858. 
San  Bonifacio,  606. 
Sancaize,  365. 
Sandau,  513. 
Sandviken,  784. 
San  Fernando,  733. 
San     Germano,      587, 

695. 
San  Giovanni,  648. 
San  Giuliano,  640. 
San  Lorenzo,  364. 
San  Marco,  610. 
San  Micheles,  550. 
San  Miniato,  637. 
Sannesoen,  787. 
San  Pier  d' Arena,  366. 
San  Sebastian,  714. 


Sans  Souci  Palace,  479. 
Sans  Souci  Park,  479. 
San  Stefano,  647. 
San     Stefano-al-Maire, 

864. 
Sant'  Ambrogio,  590. 
Santa  F^,  736. 
Santa   Maria    Madda- 

lena,  640. 
Santa  Marinella,  647. 
Santarem,  744. 
Santa  Severa,  647. 
Santhia,  586. 
Saragossa,  720. 
Sargans,  413. 
Sark,  259. 
Samen,  433. 
Saronno,  601. 
Sarreburg,  344. 
Sarum,  Old,  212. 
Sarzana,  625. 
Sassbach,  546. 
Saveme,  844. 
Savigny,  366. 
Savona,  364. 
Saxon,  Baths  of,  447. 
Saxon        Swit»3rland, 

490. 
Scalpa,  Island  of,  94^ 
Scarborough,  199. 
Scavaig,  Loch  of,  94. 
ScawfellRke,222. 
Schafifhausen,  410. 
Schandau,  492. 
Scheerhom,  427. 
Scheideck,  Great,  438. 
Scheideck,  Lesser,  437. 
Schiahom,  417. 
Schiedam,  399. 
Schiers,  416. 
Schilthorn,  436. 
Schlangenbad,  521. 
Schleswig,  762. 
Schlossberg,  341,  563. 
Schlossgarten,  552. 
Schmadribach,  436. 
Schmerikon,  413. 
Schnau,  467. 
Schneeberg,  493. 
Schneeberg  Mountain, 

493. 
Schoenberg,  Castle  of, 

509. 
Schonbrunn,  Palace  of, 

563. 
Schonebeck,  484. 
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Schoneburg,  486. 

Schieckhom,  459. 

Sclmlporta,  496. 

Schuls,  417. 

Schwondorf  Junction, 
571. 

Schwannstadt,  554. 

Schwarze-See,  417. 

Schwarze  Thurm,  421. 

Schwaz,  549. 

Schwechat  River,  564. 

Schwerin,  492. 

Scone  Palace,  104. 

Scotland,  description 
of,  53 ;  population, 
climate,  54. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his 
Residence,  78. 

Scratchell's  Bay,  178. 

Seaton  House,  115. 

Sedan,  342. 

Segni,  695. 

Selkirk,  112. 

Selsovig,  787. 

Semlin,  579. 

Semmering,  573. 

Sempach.  Lake  of,  421. 

Sens,  351. 

Seregno,  601. 

Sergnieux,  454. 

Serquigny,  327. 

Serravalle,  596. 

Servoz,  461. 

Sesia,  the,  586. 

Sesto,  601. 

Sesto  Calende,  449, 595. 

Sestri  Levante,  625. 

Sestri  di  Ponente,  366. 

Settimo,  585. 

Seven  Mountains,  504. 

Seven  Sisters,  the,  787. 

Severn  Tunnel,  206. 

Seville,  description  of, 
728;  Plazas,  729; 
Churches,  729;  Pa- 
laces, 731 ;  Picture 
GaUery,  732. 

Sevres,  322. 

Shakespeare's  Cliff, 
256. 

Shanklin  Chine,  180. 

Sharon,  Phiin  of,  841. 

Sheffield,  197. 

Shelford,  222. 

Sheriffmuir,  99,  103. 

Shiloh,  867. 


Shrewsbury,  125. 
Sicily,  708. 

Sieben  Jungfrauen,510. 
Siena,  693. 
Sierre,  447. 
Signa,  642. 

Signal  de  Bougy,  442. 
Siguenza,  720. 
Silberhorn,  436. 
Sils,  419. 
Sils-Maria,  419. 
Silvaplana,  419. 
Silz,  467. 
Simplon,  448. 
Simplon  Pass,  448. 
Simsee  Lake,  553. 
Singen,  410,  548. 
Singsass,  774. 
Sion,  447. 
Siout,  810. 
Sjotorp,  771. 
Skerries,  44. 
Skiddriw,  224. 
Skiemiewitz,  760. 
Skjseggedalfos,  779. 
Skoien,  776. 
Skye,  Sound  of,  65, 
Slough,  182. 
Smyrna,  872. 
Snehaetten,  775. 
Snowdon,234,237. 
Soderkoping,  770. 
Sodermanland,  766. 
Sodertelje,  766. 
Sogndal,  783. 
Soguifjord,  783. 
Soignies,  Forest  of,  386. 
Soleure,  462. 
Solferino,     Battlefield 

of,  604. 
Solway  Firth,  58. 
Somain,  333. 
Somma,  449,  595. 
Sommerau,  547. 
Sondrio,  466. 
Sonneck,     Castle    of, 

511. 
Sor  J^jord,  779. 
Soro,  764. 
Sorrento,  707. 
Southampton,  177. 
Southport,  124. 
Southsea  Pier,  180. 
Spa,  335. 
Spandau,  492. 
Spello,  651. 


Spessart,     Forest     of, 

523. 
Spezia,  625. 
Sphinx,  805. 
Spielberg,     Castle   of, 

564 
Spielfeld,  574. 
Spires,  517. 
Spirova,  755. 
Spludatsch,  Castle  o  , 

419. 
Splugen,  414. 
Splugen  Pass,  414. 
Spoleto,  651. 
Sprechenstein    Castle, 

550. 
St  Albans,  216. 
St  Andre,  375. 
St  Andrews,  111. 
St  Asaph,  232. 
St  Beatenberg,  434. 
St  Benigno,   Hills  of, 

596. 
St  Bonnet,  363. 
St  Boswells,  112. 
StBrieuc,  324. 
St  Cloud,  315. 
St  Cyr,  326. 
St  Dennis,  322. 
St  Gall,  422. 
St  Georgen,  547. 
St  Germain,  271. 
St  Germain  des  Fosse, 

366. 
St     Germain-en-Laye, 

821. 
St  Goar,  508. 
St  Gothard,  430. 
St  Honorat  He,  858. 
St  Jean  de  Luz,  374. 
St  Jean  de  Maurienne, 

349. 
St  Laurent  du    Pont, 

349. 
St  Lawrence,  178. 
St  Leonards,  256. 
St  Louis,  345. 
St  Lucia,  552. 
St  Malo,  324. 
Ste     Marguerite     He, 

358. 
St  Martin,  451. 
St  Maurice,  446. 
St  Mauro,  364. 
St   Medard   d'Eyrans, 

875. 


INDEX, 


St  Michael,  Mount  of, 
215. 

St  Michael,  Castle  of, 
461. 

St  Michel,  349. 

St  Moritz,  420. 

St  NicolauR,  456. 

St  Nicolaus,  Valley  of, 
456. 

St  Petersbarg,  descrip- 
tion of,  750 ;  Cathe- 
drals, 750;  Palaces, 
751 ;  Admiralty,  Li- 
braries, and  Mu- 
seums, 753;  Theatres, 
Monuments,  753 ; 
Summer  Gardens, 
754. 

St  Pierre  d'Albigny, 
351. 

St  Pierre  (St  Bernard), 
466. 

St  Pierre  de  Vouvry, 
271. 

St  Quentin,  333. 

St  Remo,  363. 

St  Servian,  324. 

St  Tudnos  Church,  232. 

St  Valentine,  467. 

St  Viucenzo,  646. 

Staben,  467. 

Stadtpulza,  496. 

Staetzerhom,  the,  418. 

StaflFa,  86. 

Stafford,  131. 

Stahleck,  Castle  of, 
510. 

Stalden,  456. 

Stalla,  419. 

Standard  Hill,  200. 

Staughella,  639. 

Stanser  Horn,  427. 

Starkenburg,  Castle  of, 
541. 

Staubbach,  Falls  of, 
436. 

Steele  Road,  112. 

Stegeborg,  770. 

Stein,  the,  419. 

Steinbruck,  574. 

Stelvio  Pass,  467. 

Stelvio  Road,  465. 

Sternberg,  Castle  of, 
508. 

Sterzing,  550. 

Sterzinger  Moos,  550. 


Stettin,  494. 

Stevenage,  193. 

Stiriing,  97. 

StockpU,  220. 

Stockholm,  767;  Pa- 
lace, 767  ;  Chur- 
ches, Ofverstatthal- 
larehuset,  etc.,  767  ; 
Museum,  etc.,  768. 

Stoke  Pggis,  184. 

Stolzenfels,  507. 

Stonebyres,  57. 

Stonehenge,  212. 

Storen,  7/4. 

Stor-Hammer,  Cathe- 
dral of,  776. 

Storklevstad,  781. 

Stomoway,  66. 

Storr  Rocks,  95. 

Stow,  112. 

Strand,  785. 

Strasburg,  518. 

Stratford  -  on  -  Avon, 
188-93. 

Stratton  Park,  177. 

Straubing,  527. 

Stresa,  432,  449. 

Strid,  the,  219. 

Stronachlacher  Pier, 
101. 

Stuben,  466. 

Studley  Royal,  219. 

Stueflaaten,  782. 

Stuen,  775. 

Stuttgardt,  529. 

Sundvolden,  784. 

Sursee,  421. 

Susa,  350,  582. 

Susten,  447. 

Sveen,  777. 

Swansea,  207. 

Swansea  Castle,  207. 

Swentsiany,  749. 

Swindon,  203. 

Swinemunde,  494. 

Sychnant,  240. 

Sydenham  Hill,  254. 

Symington,  58. 

Symond's  Yat,  209. 

Syra,  792. 

Syracuse,  710. 


Tafalla,  720. 
Tain,  117. 
Talamone,  646. 


Talavera,  744. 
Talavera  de  la  Regna, 

741. 
Taraworth,  132. 
Tana,  the,  788. 
Tanlay,  351. 
Tantow,  549. 
Tan-y-bwlch,  241. 
Taormina,  709. 
Taplow,  227. 
Tarascon,  354. 
Tarasp,  Baths  of,  417. 
Tarbert,  67. 
Tarbet,  102. 
Tarragona,  739. 
Tarrasa,  741. 
Taunton,  212. 
Taunus  Mountains,  514. 
Taunus  Springs,  521. 
Tavannes,  449. 
Tavazzano,  625. 
Tay  Bridge,  108. 
Tchudov,  755. 
Teano,  695. 
Teignmouth,  211. 
Teisendorf,  552. 
Tell's  Chapel,  428. 
Tell's-platte,  428. 
Templemore,  39. 
Temple  Newsam,  218. 
Tergnier,  348. 
Ter-la-Hay,  387. 
Termini,  711. 
Temeusen,  390. 
Temi,  649,  651. 
Terni,  Falls  of,  662. 
Terontola,  649. 
Tete  Noire,  456. 
Teufelstein,  429. 
Teufelsthal,  Valley  of, 

418. 
Tewkesbury,  203. 
Thames,  Upper,  227. 
Thaukerton,  58. 
Thaya,  Valley  of  the, 

Theban  Valley,  811. 
Thebes,  Ancient,  816. 
The  Hague,  399. 
Thionville,  343. 
Thirlestone  Castle,  112. 
Thirlemere,  221. 
Thirsk,  200. 
Thomar,  745. 
Thonon,  446. 
Thome,  760. 


INDEX, 


Thornhill,  60. 
Thrasimene,    Lake   of 

649. 
Three  Bridges,  268. 
Threuen,  787. 
Thun,  462. 
Thun,  Lake  of,  463. 
Thurles,  39. 
Thurnberg,   Castle  of, 

609. 
Thurso,  118. 
Thiisis,  414. 
Tiber,  R.,  647. 
Tiberias,  861. 
Ticino.  the,  696. 
Tiefenkasten,  419. 
TUsitt,  499. 
Tinoset,  786. 
Tintem  Abbey,  210. 
Tinto  Hill,  68. 
Tinzen,  419. 
Tirano,  464. 
Tirlemont,  393. 
Tisch,  Valley  of,  418. 
Tivoli,  769. 
Tobermory,  86. 
Toboso,  722. 
Toftemoen,  781. 
Toledo,  721. 
Tolosa,  714. 
TombofVii^l,  702. 
Tomlevolden,  776. 
Tonnerre,  361. 
Tonset,  774. 
Tore  Cascade,  87. 
Tor  Castle,  89. 
Torghatten,  786. 
Torjok,  766. 
Tomo,  603. 
Torquay,  213. 
Torquemada,  716. 
Torre  de  Barra,  739. 
Torrenthom,  the,  464. 
Tortona,  600. 
Tortosa,  739. 
Totness,  213. 
Toul,  343. 
Toulon,  356. 
Toulouse,  374. 
Tour,  466. 

Tour  de  la  Ligue,  361. 
Toumai,  266. 
Tours,  369. 
Tourtemagne,  447. 
Trapani,  712. 
Tratzberg,  649. 


Trauensee,     Lake    of, 

664. 
Traun,  Falls  of,  664. 
Traunstein,  638,  563. 
Treib,  428. 
Tremezzo,  603. 
Trent,  215,  651. 
Trent,      Council      of, 

651. 
Treves,  395. 
Trevi,  661. 
Trevisio,  676. 
Triberg,  547. 
Triberg,    Cascade    of, 

547. 
Triel,  271. 
Trient  456. 
Trieste,  675. 
TroUhattan,   Cataracts 

of,  771. 
Trolltinder,  782. 
Tromsdal,  788. 
Tromsoe,  787. 
Troon,  62. 
Trossachs,  Pass  of  the, 

100. 
Troutbeck  Station,  222. 
Trouville,  827. 
Troyes,  345. 
Troy  House,  210. 
Trumeleten-thal,  437. 
Truro,  214. 
Tsarskoye-Selo,  749. 
Tschars,  468. 
'ftchurgant,  467. 
Tudela,  719. 
Tunbridge,  256. 
Tunbridge  Wells,  256. 
Turgi  Junction,  421. 
Turin,   description  of, 

683;  Cathedral,  686; 

Palaces,  583. 
Turk,  Bridge  of,  99. 
Tusculum,  691. 
Tvartis,  787. 
Tver,  766. 
Tvinde,  778. 
Two  Glyders,  233. 
Tynehead,  112. 
Tyndrum,  100. 
Tyrold,  774. 
Tyssedal,  779. 


Uddingston,  57. 
Udine,  676. 


Uebersee,  658. 
Uetilberg,  the,  413. 
Ullapool,  68. 
Ullswater,  222. 
Ulm,  632. 
Undercliflf,  178. 
Unter-Laret,  417. 
Untersberg,  the,  654, 
Unterturkheim,  631. 
Upnor  Castle,  254. 
Upper  Norwood,  166. 
Upsala,  769. 
Uri,  Bay  of,  428. 
Utne,  779. 
Utrecht,  404. 
Utrera,  732. 
Uzes,  362. 
Uznach,  413. 


Vaagekallen,  787. 
Vaar,  786. 
Vadheim,  784. 
Valdai,  766. 
Val  de  Bagnes,  457. 
Val  de  Penas,  728. 
Valdemero,  722. 
Valence,  353. 
Valencia,  725. 
Valenciennes,  332. 
Valentia  Harbour,  39. 
Vale  of  Ffrancon,  236. 
Vale  of  St  John,  223. 
Vale  of  Waters,  238. 
Vale  of  White  Horse, 

203. 
Vale  Royal,  202. 
Valetta,  710. 
Valladolid,  716. 
Valle    Crucis    Abbey, 

240. 
Vallette,  467. 
Valley    of    Chaudfon- 

taine,  335. 
Valmontone,  696. 
Val  Moutiers,  449. 
Valorcine,  465. 
Vamdrup,  762. 
Varazze,  366. 
VardekoUe,  786. 
Varens,    Aiguille    de 

451. 
Varese,  623. 
Vassenden,  778. 
Vatz,  Lake  of,  418. 
Veblungsnaes,  783. 
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Veenenbui^,  400. 

VeUetri,.694. 

Vendeuvre,  346. 

Venice,608;  St  Mark's, 
610;  Palace  of  the 
Doges,  611;  Bridge  of 
SigOB,  612 ;  Arsenal, 
619  ;  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  609 ; 
Churches,  610  ;  Pa- 
laces, 613 ;  Public 
Ganlens,  616  ;  Lido, 
Murano,616;Rialto, 
614. 

Ventimiglia,  364. 

Ventnor,  181. 

Vercelli,  586. 

Verdun,  343. 

Vergato,  631. 

Veriola,  448. 

Vemayaz,  446,  456. 

Vernon,  271. 

Verona,  description  of, 
604;  Amphitheatre, 
605 ;  Churches, Tomb 
of  Juliet,  606. 

Verrieres,  346. 

VersaUles,  316;  Oran- 
gerie,  319 ;  Great 
and  Little  Trianons, 
320;. Swiss  VUlage, 
320;  Grandes  Eaux, 
320. 

Versoix,  442. 

Verviers,  337. 

Vestfossen,  785. 

Vesuvius,  704. 

Veterani,  Cavern,  579. 

Vetulonia,  646. 

Vevey,  444. 

Via  Mala,  415. 

Viareggio,  625. 

Viazniki,  757. 

Vicalvaro,  721. 

Vicenza,  607. 

Vichy,  366. 

Vico,  602. 

Viechtenstein,  528. 

Vienna,  description  of, 
556;  Places  of  In- 
terest, 556 ;  History, 
557  ;  Churches,  557  ; 
Places,  559 ;  Cab- 
inets of  Natural  His- 
tory,  etc.,  560; 
Treasure     Chamber, 


560;  Belvedere  Pa- 
lace, 561 ;  Picture 
Galleries,  561 ;  Uni- 
versity, 561 ;  Prater, 
562 ;  Statues,  562. 

Vienne,  353 

Viesch,  441. 

Vietri,  707. 

Vik.  779,  784. 

Vikholmen,  787. 

Villa  Carlotta,  603. 

Villa  d'Este,  602. 

Villa  de  Negri,  599. 

Villa  Doria,  365. 

Villa  Grimaldi,  365. 

Villa  Manfrini,  576. 

Villa  Melzi,  603. 

Villanova  da  Gava,745. 

Villa  Pallavicini,  366. 

Villa  Pliniana,  603. 

Villa  SerbeUoni,  603. 

Villefranche,  360. 

ViUena,  723. 

Villenave        d'Omon, 
375. 

Villeneuve,  445. 

Villingen,  548. 

Vilshofen,  628. 

Vnvorde,  382. 

Vinaroz,  789. 

Vincennes,  320. 

Vischni    -    Volotchok, 
755. 

Visp,  447. 

Vispach,  447. 

Vitr^,  325. 

Vitry-le-JYanfais,  343. 

Vittoria,  714. 

Vitznau,  427. 

Vladimir,  758. 

Vlotslavek,  760. 

Vocklabruck,  554, 

Voghera,  600. 

Volkhova,  755. 

Voltri,  365. 

Vorderberg,  512. 

Voringsfos,  779. 

Vosges,  Mountains,  344. 

Voslau,  573. 

,  778. 


Wabem,  622. 
Wachau,  486. 
Wadenswyl,  414. 
Wady-Halfa,  826. 


Wagram,  563. 
Waitzen,  578. 
Waldshut,  409. 
Wales,  230. 
Walhalla,  528. 
Wallenstadt.  414. 
Wallenstadt,  Lake  of, 

414. 
Wallersee,  Lake,  554. 
Wallisellen,  413. 
Walltham  Abbey,  224. 
Waltham  Cross,  224. 
Wantage,  202. 
Ware,  222. 
Waremme,  393. 
Warkworth        Castle, 

200. 
Warrington,  202. 
Warsaw,  759. 
Wartburg,    Castle   of, 

496. 
Warwick,  193. 
Warwick  Castle,  193. 
Wasbotten,    Bay     of, 

771. 
Wastwater,  222. 
Waterford,  50. 
Waterloo,  386. 
Waterville,  39. 
Weggis,  427. 
Weiden,  571. . 
Weidlingau,  556. 
Weimar,  495. 
Weinheim,  541. 
Weissenfels,  494. 
Weissenthurm,  505. 
Welfenstein,  Castle  of, 

550. 
Wellingborough,  214. 
Wells,  244. 
Wels,  528,  565. 
Wemyss  Bay,  83. 
Wendelstein,  549. 
Wendisch   -  Wamow, 

493. 
Wenern,  Lake  of,  771. 
Wenersborg,  771. 
Wengem  Alp,  436. 
Werthenstein,  450. 
Wesel,  404. 
Wesen,  414. 
Wesenstein,  628. 
Wesenurfahr,  528. 
Weston-super-Mare, 

204. 
Westport,  51. 
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Wetterhorn,  the,  438. 
Wettern,  Lake  of,  766, 

770. 
Whitchurch,  211. 
White  HiU,  571. 
White  Lodge,  the,  162. 
White  Rocks,  47. 
Wick,  117. 
Wien,  the,  655. 
Wierzbolow,  748. 
Wiesbaden,  616. 
Wigan,  124. 
Wildbad,  543. 
Wildon,      Castle      of, 

574. 
Wilhelmshohe,  522. 
Wilhering,  529. 
Willesden      Junction, 

126. 
Wilna,  748. 
Wilton,  5^. 
Wilton  Castle,  209. 
Wilton  House,  212. 
Wimbledon      Station, 

180. 
Winchburgh,  97. 
Winchester,  178. 
Windeck,    Castle    of, 

641. 
Windermere,  219. 
Windsor,  182. 


Windsor  Castle,  Mau- 
soleum 183 ;  Vir- 
ginia Water,  183, 
St  George's  Chapel 
183. 

Wingaker,  766. 

Winsford,  202. 

Winterthur,  412. 

Wissegrad,  578. 

Witham,  253. 

Wittekind,  Baths  of, 
484. 

Wittenberg,  494. 

Wittenberge,  492. 

Woerden,  403. 

Woerth,  620. 

Wohlhausen,  450. 

Wolfs  Brunnen,  548. 

Wolverton,  132. 

WoUaton  HaU,  217. 

Woodlesford,  216. 

Woodstock,  188. 

Woolwich,  166. 

Worcester,  208. 

Worms,  516. 

Wotton  Bridge,  180. 

Wrexham,  239. 

Wunstorf,  471. 

Wurzburg,  523. 

Wurzen,  488. 

Wynd-cM,  209. 


Wynnstay,  239. 
Wytenstein^  428. 

Yarmouth,  227. 
Yochenstein,  628. 
Yoegermayer,  528. 
York,  198. 
Youghal,  50. 
Yverdun,  460. 
Yvetot,  269. 
Yvoire,  442. 
Y  Wyddfa,  237. 


Zenatz,  416. 
Zermatt,  456. 
Zevenaar,  404. 
Zillerthal,     Vale     of, 

649. 
Zire,  467. 
Zizers,  415. 
Zmanenskys,  754. 
Zofingen,  421. 
Zollikofen,  450. 
Zschimstein,  490. 
Zug,  422. 
Zumdorf,  440. 
Zurich,  413. 
Zwittau,  563. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


APPLETON'S  GUIDE  BOOK,  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
BADEN-BADEN- 

3Coude,   aub    new    "Vapout    TSatfid    (S'ricDricfidCaD). 


NOW  SURROUNDED  BY  ITS 

OWN  BEAUTIFUL 

PARK. 


vTo^: 


it^ 


all  tbe  l!?ear. 

CHARGES  STRICTLY  MODERATE. 

Special  arrangements  for  a  prolonged 
stay— Pension — Table  d'Hote  at  1  and  6  o'clock. 


HYDRAULIC    LIFT   IN    BOTH    HOUSES- 

A.    ROSSLER,    Proprietor. 


APPLKTOX'S  (WIDE  BOOK,  ADVERTISBMENTS. 

BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL     DE     RUSSIE. 


This  maKniflcent  flrst-class  Hotel,  situated  in  the  finest  quarter  of  the  Town,  near  the 
Knrnaal  and  Trinkhall,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  garden,  affords  most  elegant  and  com- 
fnrt&ble  furnished  Apartments  for  Families  and  Single  Gentlemen.  It  is  renowned  for 
Its  excellent  Cuisine,  good^choi^  of  Wines.jand  stji^t^attendance.^  Table^d'H6te  »tl 
and  6  o'clock.     "  •  .     -  -^-  -^  -  ..  **    ~        ~      ^»  -.  „_      ,  _.       .,     ,^  j» 


Klevator. 


Service  d  la  carte  at  any  time.    Terrace  overlooking  the  Promenade. 

»      ,     .   .       J  „  .,  -  , j,-x-    -ipervision  ol  the  Proprietors. 

Messrs.  A.  9c  G.  MOERCE 


APPLETON'S  GUIDE  BOOK,  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


BERLIN. 

CJtAflD  HOTEL  DE  )^OME 

39    UNTER    DEN    LINDEN. 

This  old  reputed  first-class  Hotel,  opposite  the  Royal  Palace,  has  the 
best  situation  in  the  town,  close  to  all  the  principal  sights  and  Royal 
Theatres.  Lately  refurnished  throughout.  Splendid  Restaurant  looking 
out  over  the  Linden. 

CAFE. 
DRAWING-ROOM 

FOR  LADIES. 
BATHS.  LIFT. 

TABLE  D'HSTE. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Newspapers  in  all  Languages* 

OMNIBUS  AT  STATIONS.      MODERATE  CHARGES. 

ADOLF  MUHLINO  (Purveyor  to  the  Imperial  GonrtX  Proprietor. 

BERNE. 

BERNERHOF   HOTEL. 

Beautiful  First-class  Establishment. 

The  most  important  and  the  best  situated 

IN  the  Town. 

At  Two  Minuted  Walk  from  the  Station^  and  close  to  the 
House  of  Parliament, 

IT  IS  SURROUNDED  BY  A    BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN, 

W^ITH   a  large  terrace,   and  COMMANDS 

A   FULL  VIEW  OF  THE   ALPS. 

Its  superior  interior  arrangements,  the  comfort  of  its  Private 
Apartments,  Public  Parlours,  Reading  Saloon,  etc.,  make  it 
the  most  desirable  residence  for  Families  and  Single  Travellers. 
Reduced  Prices  for  protracted  stays  and  in  winter  season. 


APPLETOX*S  (WIDE  BOOK,  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


ROYAL    BATH    HOTEL. 

ESTABLISHED  1838;  ENLARQED  7878  and  1887. 


THE  LEADING  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  IN  BOURNEMOUTH. 


Patroniied  by  H.R.H.  ths  Prince  of  Wales.  H.I.M.  the  Empress  Eugenie, 

H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  etc. 

Table  d'Hote,  Tennis,  Billiards.  Laundry.  Stabling.  Night  Porter. 

Moderate  Fited  Tarifi'. 


APPLETON'S  QVIDE  BOOK,  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BLAIR  ATHOLE. 

ATHOLE   ARMS   HOTEL. 

Blair  Athole  is  the  most  convenient  resting-place  for  breaking  the  long 
railway  journey  to  and  from  the  North  of  Scotland ;  and  the  above  Hotel  is 
the  nearest  to  Killiecrankie,  Glen  Tilt,  the  Falls  of  Bruar,  Tummel,  and 
Garry,  as  well  as  the  most  central  in  situation  for  visiting  the  surrounding 
famous  Lake  and  Mountain  Scenery.  The  accommodation  of  the  Hotel  and 
nil  its  appointments,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Posting  Department,  are  of  a 
very  superior  class.  D,  MACDONALD  &  SONS,  Proprietors. 

Under  the  same  Management — 

THE  GBANT  ABMS  HOTEL,  Grantown-on-Spey. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL     MENGELLE. 

Board  on  the  American  Plan,  if  desired,  !i!2.£0  per  day. 


limf^iffviKififinninM' 


Ph'st-class  Hotel,  in  the  finest  pwt  of  the  City,  with  every  comfort  and  accoiumoda- 
tion,  Baths,  Reading.  Ladies'  Drawing,  Smoking,  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Restaurant  at 
any  hour.  Table  d'H6te  frs.  5.  Rooms  from  frs.  3 ;  Attendance  fr.  1  per  day.  Finest 
and  largest  Dining  Rooms  in  Brussels.  Cookery  and  Wines  unexcei)tionable.  Very 
moderate  Charges. Hydraulic  Lift.  B.  MEN6ELLE,  Projyrietor. 

CANNES. 

Hotel  Beau  Site  et  de  I'Esterel. 

Both  situated  on  the  west  end  of  Cannes,  adjoining  Lord  Brougham's  pro- 
perty, the  finest  part  of  the  town.  Three  Hundred  Rooms ;  Thirty  Private 
Sitting  Booms;  Reading,  Smoking,  and  Billiard  Rooms. 

Sheltered  situation,  commanding  an  unequalled  view  of  the  Sea,  the  lies 
Lerins  and  the  Esterel  Mountains.  Large  beautiful  Gardens  and  Prome- 
nades belonging  to  the  Estate.  Arrangements  made  for  the  season  for 
Families.  Charges  moderate.  Omnibuses  at  the  Station.  Opened  from 
the  1st  of  October  till  the  end  of  May,  GEO.  GOUGOLTZ,  Proprietor. 
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CARLSBAD. 

ANGER'S    HOTEL 

This  first-class  Hotel  offers  special  comfort  to  English  and 
American  Travellers.  Charges  moderate.  Deservedly  recom- 
mended.    English  and  American  Newspapers. 

OMNIBUS  AT  THE  STATION.     LIFT.     ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  ANGER  apeak  English, 

.  CARLSBAD. 

HOTEL    BRISTOL. 

First-class  Hotel,  standing  in  own  grounds,  finest  part  of  Carlsbad, 
opposite  English  Churcb/and  close  to  Springs  and  Baths. 

Most  frequented  by  American  and  English  FAWHLies. 

Dining  Rooms  witii  Verandaii,  Reading,  Smoiting,  and  Conversation 

Rooms. 
LIFT.       ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT.       BATHS. 

Telegraphic  Address— " BRISTOL,  CARLSBAD." 

COBLENZ. 

HOTEL    DU    GEANT. 

Messrs.  EISENMANN,  Proprietors. 

This  well-known  and  favourite  first-class  Hotel  is  delightfully  situated 
opposite  the  Castle  of  Ehrenbreitstein ;  it  is  the  nearest  to  the  landing-place 
of  the  Steamers,  and  commands  a  most  beautiful  view  of  the  Rhine  and 
surrounding  country.  This  highly  recommended  Establishment  combines 
superior  accommodation  with  moderate  Prices.     Warm  and  Cold  Baths. 

COPENHAGEN. 

Hotel  d'Angletem. 

First  House  in  Copenhagen. 


Best  Situated,  in  the  Centre 

OF  THE  Town. 

Royal  Palace.    Table  d'Hote. 

Hydraulic  Lift.  Moderate  Prices. 


F.  W.  Thomsen,  Proprietor. 
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COPENHAGEN. 

Hotel  Konig 


.8. 


m-'ili.* 


COPENHAGEN. 

von  Danemark. 


First-Class  Hotel,  with  100  elegantly  funiislie*!  Rooms  aod  Saloons  from  Kr.  2, 
upwards.  Preferred  by  tiie  travelling  public  because  of  its  central  and  open  location, 
overlooking  the  King's  Square. 

In  the  Hotel  large  newly  furnished  only  Vienna  Cafe,  with  Restaurant  and  Con- 
fectioiier's  Shop ;  in  Summer,  with  tables  and  chairs  in  the  open  air.  Large  selection 
of  German,  French,  and  English  Newspapers.  German  Waiters.  Moderate  Prices. 
Electric  Light.  Lift.  Table  d'H6te  at  4  o'clock.  Sample  Rooms  for  travelling 
Salesmen.    Hotel  Omnibus  at  the  Railroad  Depot.  R.  KLIIM,  Proprietor, 

COWES 

(Isle  of  Wight). 

MARINE  HOTEL 


FIRST-GLASS  FAMILY. 


PLEASANTLY     SITUATED    ON 

THE     PARADE,    FACING 

THE  ROYAL  YACHT 

SQUADRON. 

Specially  low  terms  for  Board 

during  the  winter  months. 


NORTH-SEA-BATH,  CUXHAYEN. 

DdiLE's  h6tel  belvedere. 

E.  DOLLE,  Proprietor. 

"piRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  newly  built,  with  a  brilliant  view  of  the  sea  and  the  newly- 
built  Harbour,  recently  and  comfortably  fitted  up,  good  Cuisine,  choice  Wines. 
Warm  Sea-Baths  in  the  house.  Two  minutes  from  the  Riilroad  Dep6t,  fifteen  minutes 
to  the  new  Sea-bathing  Establishment  Hotel  Cjrriage  at  the  Steamboat  Landing. 
Respectfully  recommended  to  Travellers  to  and  from  transatlantic  countries,  as  the 
large  Hamburg  Fast-Sailing  Steamers  are  despatched  from  Guxhaven. 

DUBLIN. 

JURY'S  HOTEL,  COLLEGE  GREEN. 

CLOSE  TO  THE  BANK  OF  IRELAND,  TRINITY  COLLEGE, 
CASTLE,  THEATRES,  AND  RAILWAYS, 

ESTABLISHED    1836. 

Superior  accommodation.    Tariff  moderate.    Table  d'Hote  at* 
6^  o'clock  daily.    Ladies'  Coffee,  Dining,  and  Drawing  Rooms, 

HENRY  J.  JURY,  Pro^etor. 
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"     '  ■      ■ ~ 

DUNDEE,  SCOTLAND. 

THE  QUEEN'S  HOTEL. 

FIRST-CLASS    FAMILY    AND    COMMERCIAL    HOUSE. 
MAGNIFICENT  VIEWS  OF  THE  RIVER  &  TAY  BRIDGE. 

CHARGES    STRICTLY    MODERATE. 

W.  SMITH,  Proprietor, 

FLORENCE. 

KRAFT'S   HOTEL   D'lTALIE. 

LUNG'  ARNO  NUOVO,  FULL  SOUTH. 
ENTIRELY     REORGANISED. 

LIFT. 


G.  KRAFT,  Proprietor. 

Branch        T  BERNERHOF,  Berne. 
Establishment  \  Q-RAND  HOTEL  DE  NICE,   Nice. 
OP  I  GRAND  HOTEL  DE  TURIN,   Turin. 
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FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE. 


Rossmarkt — centre  of  the  Town — easy 
communication  with  the  new  Railway  Station. 

First-class  Family  Hotel — modern  improvements. 

Drawing,   Reading,   Smoking    Rooms. 

Salle-^-manger — Restaurant — Lifts 
—Garden  Terrace — Baths. 


FAMILY  BERTHOLDT, 

Proprietors. 


J.  G.  SAEGMULLER, 
Manager, 


GENEVA. 

HOTEL     VICTORIA. 

Near  the  Lake  and  Public 
Gardens. 

Splendid  Views. 

Comfortable  Apartments, 

Moderate  Charges, 

Excellent  Cooking, 

Lift.        Baths,       Omnibus, 

W.  NEISS,  Proprietor. 
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INTERLAKEN. 


.  Oberland 

£0^. ^      B  E  F^N  O  IS 

S^nison  \:  I.  Api*iJ-31,0clobei:*. 


poi^tm^ 


^.^SCElN^Eiyj^^j^^^^^j^pJ^^  QROUfiDS 


^dftr^e  tletfiiju*  i^fs  Utifl.'  C'*i/f£C*;nCJ^^ 


E^T^UCHTI .  Prof*»v 


KESWICK. 

THE    KESWICK    HOTEL. 

GoDcected  with  the  Railway  Station 
by  a  Corridor. 

STANDS  IN  ITS  OWN  GROUNDS. 
Has  views  of  Unsurpassed  Loueliness. 
iJ^  Lighted  by  Electricity. 
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KILLARNEY. 
By  Her  Most  Oradoiui  Uajes^s  Special  Permission. 

ROYAL  VICTORIA   MOTEL 

(OPEN    THROUGHOUT   THE    YEAR). 

Delightfully  situated  on  the  Shore  of  the  Lower  Lake. 

Patronised  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Connaught;  by  the  Royal  Families  of  France,  Belgium,  etc.;  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  Leading 
American  Families. 


Grounds  and  View  from  Royal  Victoria  Hotel. 

THIS  HOTEL  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Lower  Lake,  facing  the  far-famed 
Island  of  Innisfallen,  within  ten  minutes'  drive  of  the  Railway  Station,  and  a  short 
distance  fh>m  the  Qap  of  Danloe,  for  which  it  is  the  nearest  starting-point.  It  is 
surrounded  by  the  Earl  of  Kenmare's  charming  Demesne,  and,  from  its  central  position, 
commands  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  views  in  the  district.  It  is  lighted  with  Qas 
made  on  the  premises,  and  is  the  Largest  Hotel  in  the  district.  A  magnificent  Coffee- 
Room,  a  Public  Drawing-Room  for  Ladies  and  Families,  Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms, 
and  several  suites  of  Private  Apartments  face  the  Lake. 


TABLE  D'HStE  DURING  THE  SEASON. 

BOARDING  TERMS  feom  OCTOBER  to  JUNE,   INCLUSIVE. 

Cars,  Carriages,  Boats,  Ponies,  and  Guides,  at  fixed  moderate  charges. 

Driuera,  Boatmen,  and  Guides  are  paid  by  the  Proprietor,  and  are  not 

allowed  to  solicit  gratuities, 

THE  HOTEL  OMNIBUS  AND   PORTERS  ATTEND  THE  TRAIN 

POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  OFFICE  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

JOHN  O'LEARYy  Proprietor. 
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LAKES  OF  KILLARNEY. 

THE    LAKE    HOTEL. 

It  is  essential  to  apprise  Tourists  that  there  is  at  Eillarney  but  Ore« 
Estdblishment  called  ^^The  Lake  Hotel." 

It  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Castlelough,  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  the 
Lower  Lake,  in  the  centre  of  the  varied  scenery  of  the  district,  within  ten 
minutes'  drive  of  the  Railway  Station,  and  only  two  minutes*  walk  from 
Public  Road,  where  Glengarriff  car  sets  down  and  takes  up  passengers. 

Its  grounds  adjoin  those  of  Muckross,  in  which  is  the  celebrated  Abbey 
of  the  same  name,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  best  preserved  ruins  in 
Ireland. 

The  Lake  Hotel  Omnibus  attends  the  Arrival  and  Departnre  of  the  Trains. 

Easy  terms  made  for  parties  remaining  a  week  or  longer,  and  a 

specially  reduoed  tariff  struok  for  winter  months 

(October  to  June,  inclusive). 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Manager. 

BILLIARDS.        •    BATHS.  LAWN    TENNIS. 

E.    M.    BERNARD,    Proprietor. 

N.B.-ltis  the  QUI LY  HOTEL  IN  KILLARNEY  SITUATED  on  the  LAKE  SHORE. 
LOCH   AWE— SCOTLAND. 

THE  LOCH  flWE  HOTEL. 

Connected  wiih  DalTntUly  Hotd  by 

Telephone. 
Daily  Gircular  Tours  and  Drives. 

Passengers  en  roide  for  Inverness,  Oban, 
and  other  places  in  the  West,  can  break 
their  journey  at  Loch  Awe  or  DalmaUy, 
and  proceed  per  Train  in  connection 
with  Bwif  t  Steamers  next  morning. 

Duncan  F&asbb,  Proprieior. 
Extensive  additions  have  been  added  to 
Loch  Awe  Hotel, 
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LONDON. 


SOLID  LEATHER  TRUNKS, 

STRONG   DRESS   BASKETS. 

ALLEN,  37  STRAND,  London. 

ESTABLISHED    1798. 


MARIENBAD. 

HOTEL    WEIMAR. 

FIRST-CLASS    HOUSE,    patronised    by    English.      Elevated 
position  near  the  Springs  and  Bath-BBtahlishments.     Single 
rooms  and  family  apartments  furnished  with  every  modern  comfort 
and  luxury.     Carriages  for  Excursions.     Omnibus  at  all  Trains. 
HAMMERSCHMID,  Proprietor. 

MARIENBAD— AUSTRIA. 

HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT. 

SPRINGS  containing  Glauber  Salts,  Iron,  Alkaline  Earth,  and 
Carbonic  Acid.  Heather,  Steel,  Steam,  Mud,  Gas,  and  Hot-Air 
Baths.  Beneficial  in  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  Intestines 
Kidneys,  Women's  Complaints,  General  Diseases,  Corpulence,  Aneemia 
Diabetes,  etc. 

The  Mineral  Waters  are  supplied  by  the  "  Bninnenversendung." 

Natural  Salts  and  Pastilles,  extracted  from  the  Springs,  are  supplied 
by  HULLER,  PHILIPP,  ft  CO.,  reconstructed  Colonnade. 

Electric  Light  throughout  the  town.  Theatre,  Concerts,  Cabinet  & 
Lecture,  Shooting  and  Trout  Fishing,  Post,  Telegraph,  and  Custom 
Office.     English  Church. 

Season  from  May  1st  to  September  30th. 

FREQUENTED    BY    MORE   THAN    18,000   VISITORS. 

Prospectus  and  all  Information  gratis  from  the 

BtfRGERHEISTERAHT   (Mayor's  Office). 
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MELROSE. 

THE    ABBEY    HOTEL, 

ABBEY   GATE, 


GEORGE  AND  ABBOTSFORD  HOTEL, 

HIGH    STREET. 

The  only  First-class  Hotels  in  Melrose,  both  overlooking  the  ruins,  and 
only  two  minutes*  walk  from  Railway  Station. 

Hotel  'Buses  attend  all  Trains. 

G.  HAMILTON,  ProprUUrr. 


MUNICH. 

BAVARIA  HOTEL-HOTEL  DE  BAYIER 

Proprietor-C.  PLOCKER-SEIF. 


1 


Largest,  best  situated,  and  finest  Hotel  in  the  Town.  Entirely  rebuilt  and  en- 
larged ;  and  contains,  in  addition  to  200  Single  and  Double  Bedrooms,  an  elegant  Suite 
of  Private  Apartments,  splendid  Dining  and  Supper  Rooms,  Restaurant  in  connection 
with  Reading,  Smoking,  and  Ladies'  Drawing-Room. 

Electric  Light.  Hydraulic  Elevator.  Baths.  In  winter  the  Vestibule,  Corridors, 
Staircases,  etc,  are  heated.    Pension  the  whole  year.    Moderate  Charges. 


El 
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SCOTLAND. 

NORTH    BERWICK, 

The  Favourite  and  Fashionable  Iffatering-Place. 

Thirty 'flue  minutes  by  rail  from  Edinburgh. 


THE  MARINE  HOTEL 


is  the  Finest  Seaside  Hotel  in  Scotland. 
Magnificent  Public  Rooms,  and  numerous  suites  of  Private  Apartments. 

ELEVATOR.  SEA-WATER    BATHS. 

EXCELLENT    CUISINE. 


THE    BEST   GOLFING   CENTRE    IN   THE    WORLD. 

CLIMATE    BRACING    AND    DRY. 

Close  to  Bass  Rock  and  Tantallon  (see  Scott's  ''Marmion"  and 
Stevenson's  *  *  Catriona  " ). 

"Every  look  through  the  windows  of  the  Marine  Hotel  seems  a 
framed  water-colour,  so  bright  are  the  glimpses  of  greensward,  the  blue 
sea,  and  Italian-like  sky." 

«  Write  to  the  Manager. 


NUREMBERG. 

HOTEL     DE     BAVIERE. 


TliiH  liL-rii  -.I...:,  iiii'i    >-.|.-  i-1    It..-.;,  .^i[-i.iii'ij  In  iliv  centro:  af  ttie  tov.i.,    - 
fiUetkcTi  t>r  liy  Kui^linli.  .'Li  ■!   A'li.i  .  .Hl  Tnivr liters  fir  Us  rjc]iL'rjit  comfnrt  anJ  nKh.kirat* 
c'lfir^;^!*.     Hnji^lirth  lun]    I  'M-  \.i\\   N'-■L^■s]^■^(lld]-s.     Cjiri-ia^fhi  in  tlie  Hotel.    Oiniiibiiscs  to- 
am\  fnmi  caih  TmiiL     Knjlisli  riiindi  hj.TVice:  \ieM  \u  the  llr>tel  even'  isimday,     1(XI 
R'!tijii».     Brtllis  trt  tlic  JJr-U'l.     Klifhu.^  I-i^'lit  thnjugliyiit  the  Hotel. 


PRAGUE. 


HOTEL   D'ANGLETERRE. 

[i'JiifjlurJw'i'  lit'/.) 

PaorRrETOR^F.  HUTTIG, 
Manager— EDWARD  HUTTIG. 


This  first  rate  P'stablishment  is  nmch  frequented  by  American 
and  Eiiglisli  Truvelk^rs  for  its  moderate  charges,  comfort ,  and 
cjeaidiness.  It  13  situated  near  tlie  Railway  Station  and  Post 
Office,  Table  d^HCtOj  4  o'clock.  Dinners  a  la  carte  and  at 
fixed  prices  at  any  liour. 

American  and  English  Newspapers*  Mr.  Huttig,  junior,  liae 
spent  several  years  in  the  Ifnited  State s,  and  will  be  happy  to 
make  Americans  feel  at  homo. 

During  the  winter,  board  and  lodging  in  the  American  style 
at  very  moderate  prices. 
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STATION  HOTEL,  OBAN,  N.B. 

FIRST  CLASS.    MOST  CONVENIENT  TO  PIER  AND  STATION.     VIEW  UNIQUE. 


J.  G.  FLEISCHMANN.    Manager.  C.   CAMPBELL,  Propx. 

Under  same  Management,  INVERCLOY  HOTEL,  LOCH-LOCHY,  Caledonian  Canal. 

HOTEL  BEAU-SEJOUR,  CANNES-H.  ROST,  Proprietor. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  GRASSE— F.  ROST,  Proprietor. 


QUEENSTOWN. 

2    QUEEN'S    HOTEL. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  COMFORTABLE 
HOTELS  IN  IRELAND. 
FACES  THE  HARBOUR, 

And  is  largely 

patronised  by  English  & 

American  travellers. 

Booms  may  be  booked 
by  Telegram. 

Recefi'ion,  Smoking,  & 
DTHER  Public  Rooms. 

First-rate  Cuisine, 
Wines,  and 

Attendance. 
Strongly  Reoommended. 
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SALZBURG. 

HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE  AND  DEPENDANCE. 

Both  situated  opposite  the  Station,  in  the  middle  of  a  large 

Park,   commanding  a  splendid  view:  on  the    Hochgebirge. 

Charming  Summer  Residence.     Sool  Baths.     Passenger  Lift. 

Electric  Light  in  all  the  Rooms.  Rooms  from  1  florin. 

p  J  until  July  15th,  and  after  September  15th,  from  fl.  4. 

rENsioN  J  ^^^^  j^^^y  j5^j^  ^^^^  September  15th,  from  fl.  5. 

G.  JUNG,  Proprietor. 
SAN    REMO. 

WEST   END    HOTEL. 

English  Hotel  highly  recommended  for  its  charming 
situation  and  comfort.  Baths  and  Carriages  in  the  house. 
Omnibus  at  the  Station.     Only  House  with  Lift. 

ROB.  WUELFING,  Propi^eiar. 

SEVILLE. 

GRAND    HOTEL    DE    MADRID. 

TENU  PAR  JUILO  ALZIEU. 

First-class  Family  Hotel,  the  largest  in  Seville,  well  situated. 
Apartments  for  Families.  Table  d'Hote.  ReadiDg  and  Smoking 
Rooms.  Fires.  Foreign  Newspapers.  Baths.  Tropical  Gardens. 
Carriages.  Arrangements  for  the  Winter.  Moderate  Prices.  All 
Languages  spoken. 
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STOCKHOLM,   SWEDEN. 

GRAND    HOTEL 

E.   CADIER,  Proprietor. 


This  excellent  first-class  Hotel  was  opened  on  the  14th  June 
1874,  for  reception  of  Guests  and  Travellers.  Being  most 
beautifully  situated  in  front  of  the  Grand  Harbour,  opposite 
the  Royal  Castle,  the  view  of  the  city  from  the  Hotel  is 
truly  grand.  The  house  contains  Four  Hundred  Bedrooms, 
besides  several  Dining  Rooms,  Parlours,  Reading  Rooms,  Caf6, 
Billiards,  Baths,  Laundry,  etc.  etc.  etc. 

Steam  Elevators. 

Gas  and  Water  everywhere.  Thorough  ventilation.  Polite 
Guides.     Servants  speaking  all  Languages.     Prices  to  Suit. 

HOTEL    RYDBERG. 

First-class  Hotel,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Rooms,  Restauravt, 

GusTiF  Adof's  Square. 

R.  CADIER,  Proprietor. 
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VENICE. 

HOTEL  ROYAL  DANIELI. 

GENOVESI    AND   CAMPI,   PitOPKiETOits. 


This  beautiful  first-class  Hotel  is  situated  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  within  a  few  steps  of  the  Doge's  Palace,  in  the  most 
delightful  and  convenient  position  in  Venice.  It  contains 
nearly  200  Chambers.  Saloons  for  Conversation,  Smoking, 
Reading,  and  Billiards.  Railway  Tickets  issued  and  Baggage 
checked  in  the  Hotel. 


Hydraulic  Lift,  with  Safety  Apparatus. 


r 
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VENICE. 

HOTEL  BEAU  RIYAGE 

AND  PENSION- 


Proprietor-ADOLPHE  GENOVESL 


npRAVELLERS  are  respectfully  informed  that  this 
old  established,  excellent,  and  well-situated 
Establishment,  overlooking  the  Lagunes,  and  en- 
joying the  most  brilliant  panoramic  view  of  Venice, 
is  still  conducted  by  Mr.  Genovesi,  and  that  all 
comforts  have  been  combined  to  secure  Visitors  a 
cheerful  home.  Large  and  small  well-furnished 
Apartments  and  Rooms  (private)  at  jj^derate  prices. 
Salle-a-manger,  Billiard  and  Reading  Rooms ;  the 
latter  supplied  with  a  groat  many  national  and 
foreign  Newspapers.  Visitors  desirous  of  making 
a  protracted  stay  may  rely  upon  the  most  favour- 
able terms.  Good  accommodation  and  attentive 
Servants ;  the  whole  under  the  direction  of  an 
experienced  Director  and  superintendence  of  the 
Proprietor  himself. 
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WIESBADEN. 

HOTEL   DE    LA   ROSE. 


Splendid  first-class  Establishment,  surrounded  by  its  own 
large  Gardens,  best  situation,  opposite  the  Promenades  and 
the  Park.  An  elegant  Bath  House  attached,  supplied  with 
mineral  water  direct  from  the  Kochbrunnen.  Drawing. 
Reading,  Smoking,  and  Billiard  Rooms.     Hj'^draulic  Lift. 


H.   HAEFFNER,  PROPKiEroR. 


WIESBADEN. 


"FOUR  SEASONS"  HOTEL  AND  BATHS. 

(**Quatre  Saisons — Vier  Yahreszeiten.") 


First-Olass  House,  much  patronised  by  English  and  American  TraveUers, 
occupying  the  Finest  Position  in  the  phice,  all  the  windows  overlooking  the 
Bowling  Green  in  front  of  the  Kursaal  and  tiie  New  Park.  Comfortable  Apartments. 
Reasonable  Chafes.  Mineral  Baths  in  the  house,  supplied  firom  own  Hot 
Spring.    Only  Hotel  with  Hydraulic  Lift.  Proprietor— W  ZAI8. 


APPLETON'S  OUIDB  BOOK,  ADVERTISBMBNTS. 

WIESBADEN. 

HOTEL  ET  BAINS  DE  NASSAU. 


First-class  Hotel  of  old  and  good  reputation,  opposite  the  Curhaiis, 
Colonnades,  Parks,  and  near  the  Theatre.  Splendid  Dining  and  Reading 
Rooms.  Table  d*H6te  at  one  and  five  o'clock.  Mineral  Baths  of  own 
Hot  Spring.  There  is  a  fine  Villa  annexed  to  this  Hotel,  beautifully 
situated  in  the  Environs. 

Messrs.  GOETZ  BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 


WIESBADEN. 


ENCLISHER    HOF. 


Magnificent  new  first-class  Hotel  and  Bath  House,  on  the  Eranz  Platz, 
close  to  the  Eochbrunnen,  Trinkhalle,  Theatre,  Eursaal,  and  Gardens. 

The  Bath  accommodation  is  the  finest  in  Wiesbaden.  Hot  and  cold, 
sweet  and  mineral  water  Baths,  supplied  from  the  Eochbiunnen  Trink- 
halle in  the  Hotel. 

Upper  Floors  command  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Taunus  Mountains 
and  surrounding  country. 

Table  d*H6te  and  Restaurant  d  la  carte. 


Drawing,  Reading,  and  Smoking  Rooms. 


J.  JACOB,  Proprietor. 


APFLETON'S  GUIDE  BOOK,  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WILDBAD   (IN   WURTEMBERG). 

HOTEL    KLUMPP, 

Formerly  Hotel  de  I' Ours. 


Mr.  WILLIAM   KLUMPP,   Proprietor. 


This  first-class  Hotel,  containing  45  Saloons  and  235  Bedrooms, 
with  a  separate  Breakfast  and  new  Reading  and  Conversation 
Eooms,  as  well  as  a  Smoking  Saloon,  and  a  very  extensive  and 
elegant  Dining  Room,  and  Artificial  Garden  over  the  River,  is 
beautifully  situated  in  connection  with  the  old  and  new  Bath 
Buildings,  and  Conversation  House,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Promenade  and  Trinkhalle.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  elegant  and  comfortable  Apartments,  good  Cuisine  and 
Cellar,  and  deserves  its  widespread  reputation  as  an  excellent 
Hotel.  Table  d'Hdte  at  1  and  5  o'clock.  Breakfasts  and 
Suppers  h  la  carte.  Exchange  Office.  Correspondent  of  the 
principal  Banking-houses  of  London  for  the  payment  of 
Circular  Notes  and  Letters  of  Credit.  Omnibuses  of  the 
Hotel  to  and  from  each  Train.  Fine  Private  Carriages  when 
requested.  Warm  and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Hotel.  Lift  to 
every  floor.  Excellent  accommodation.  Reduced  Prices  for 
Rooms  in  the  months  of  May,  September,  and  October. 


APPLBTON'S  aUIDE  BOOK,  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WELLS,  SOMERSET. 

THE    SWAN    HOTEL. 

FOR  FAMILIXS,  TOURISTS,  AND  COMMERCIAL 
GENTIiUMEN. 

Facing,  and  the  only  Hotel  with  an  uninterrapted  view  of,  the  Cathedral. 
Table  d'fldte  at  separate  tables  during  the  season.  Ladies'  Drawing 
Room,  Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Horses  and  Carriages.  Omnibus 
to  and  from  all  Trains.  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  celebrated  Cheddar 
Cliffs  and  Glastonbury  Abbey. 

For  Tariff  of  Charges,  see  "Swan  Hotel  Visitor's  Gkiide  to  Wells  and 
Neighbourhood,"  price  6d.,  or  apply  to 

Mrs.   GEORGE,   Proprietress, 
WINDERMERE,    BOWNESS. 

CROWN    HOTEL. 

Mn.  QARHETT,  Proprietrix, 
This  leading  Hotel,  patronised  by  the 
best  English  and  American  Families,  has 
had  several  important  alterations  made  in 
it  daring  the  past  winter,  and  will  be 
found  rrplete  with  every  comfort  and 
convenience. 

Posting  and  Coaching  to  all  parts  daily. 
Omnibases  and  servants  meet  all  steamers, 
and  the  trains  at  Windermere  Station,  l| 
miles  from  Windprmere  Lake. 

Table  d'Hote  at  7.30  p.m. 
TENNIS,  BILLIARDS,  BATHS. 


^ 


APPLETOIPS  OUIDE  BOOK,  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WURZBURG. 

KRONPRINZ     HOTEL. 

Honoured  by  the  Presence  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to  this  Town. 


This  first-class  Hotel  is  particularly  recommended  for  its  largo  and 
airy  Apartments,  having  the  finest  situation,  near  the  Station,  facing  the 
Palace,  and  joining  a  fine  Garden. 


A  lartfe  Dining  Room,  Breakfast  and  Reading  Rooms, 
Cold  and  Warm  Baths,  etc. 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  BOOKS,  PERIODICALS  IN  DIFFERENT  LANGUAGES. 

MODERATE    CHARGES. 

T.  AMMON,  Propietm\ 
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